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THE    INFLUENCE  OF   CHRISTIANITY   ON 

THE   ROMAN   LAW. 

Part  First — Chaptkr  IV. 
Phtlcsophtc  Epoch  of  the  Roman  Law.         Birth  of  the  Christian  Element, 

Philosophy,  then,  has  made  its  entrance  into  the  Roman  law  ;  it 
has  broken  the  inflexible  circle  marked  out  by  the  patriciate. 
The  philosophic  epoch  commences ;  its  initial  moment  is  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.  We  see  it  enlarging  little  by  little,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  Stoicism  ;  we  shall  prove,  however,  that  Stoicism 
Ib  far  from  having  done  all,  and  that  from  Nero  even  to  Constan- 
tinethe  civil  law  also  felt  that  indirect  influence  of  Christianity 
bj  which  all  things  were  impressed. 

The  epoch  of  Cicero  was  that  of  a  great  intellectual  movement. 
The  Greek  philosophy  which  had  made  an  irruption  into  Rome, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  rhetoricians,  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
friends  of  ancient^  customs,  had  introduced  the  young  to  the 
boldest  innovations.''  Epicurus,  especially  had  found  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  among  the  orators  and  poets,*  some  in- 


'  In  661,  the  censors  Licinius  Crassus  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  de- 
clared that  such  teachings  were,  to  them,  a  subject  of  displeasure. — Suet. 
de  cJaru  rhet.    I  Cicero  de  orat.  24. 

^Novuni  genus  disciplincB.     Cato  was  its  adversary.     Pliny,  xxix,  7. 

■  Caesar  and  Lucretius.  Ca38ar,  in  his  celebrated  discourse  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  denies  the  penalties  of  the  future  life. 
— Sail.  51. — Cicero  says  as  much  in  his  plea  for  Cluentius,  61.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  what  concerns  Cicero,  the  denial  of  the  future 
life  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  a  plea  of  court,  50.  What  an  auditory 
that_  which  could  listen  without  disfavor  to  such  a  discourse. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1ST7,  by 

Pfof.  Z.  HAZARD  POTTER, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Waahiugton. 
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fatuated  disciples.*  His  doctrines  pushed  to  the  extreme  by  some 
inexorably  logical  minds — Borne  had  so  many  such — had  shaken 
the  faith  in  religion/  institutions  and  ancestors.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Stoicism  *  urged  against  the  voluptuous  indifference  of  the 
sceptics,  its  austere  maxims  and  exalted  principles,  last  bulwark 
of  the  decaying  republic,  last  refuge  of  grand  disheartened  souls. 

But  Stoicism  itself  was  only  an  opposing  force,  added  to  the 
opposition  which  everywhere  prevailed.  In  struggling  against  the 
political  tyranny,  which  substituted  itself  for  the  ancient  Roman 
constitution,  it  exalted  the  liberty  of  man  and  pushed  him  in  the 
way  of  resistance,  even  to  the  fatal  extremity  of  suicide.  It 
taught  him  to  break  his  terrestrial  bonds  in  order  to  pass  the  lim- 
its of  the  finite. 

The  Stoic  philosophy  inclined,  moreover,  towards  Spiritualism  * 
a  doctrine  so  consoling  and  especially  necessary,  in  the  midst  of 
great  political  misfortunes  ;  but  a  doctrine,  also,  which  harmonized 
very  little  with  the  superstition  of  material  forms,  upon  which 
reposed  the  entire  political  and  religious  edifice  of  the  republic. 

When  the  Stoic  denied  his  pain  upon  the  bed  of  suffering,  what 
more  fervid  denial  of  sensualism,  what  more  intrepid  protestation 


*  Montesq.,  Grand,  et  Decad.  c.  x. 

'  The  terrible  picture  of  Religion  drawn  by  Lucretius — Bk.  I.,  Verse 
64-102— in  order  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  his  philosophic  hero  in 
opposing  her,  is  thought  to  be  designed  with  great  boldness  and  spirit. 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  The  obscurity  with  which  the  pic- 
ture is  drawn  heightens  its  terror  and  calls  to  mind  the  description  of  the 
spirit  in  Job  :  "A  spirit  passed  before  my  face  ;  it  stood  still,  but  I  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof,"  as  well  as  that  of  Death  in  Milton.  **If 
shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none  distinguishable."  Good  and 
others  have  translated  religume^  the  religion  of  Lucretius,  as  Superstition. 

This,  however,  is  ~a  mistake,  as  Epicurus  and   Lucretius  aimed  their 
blows  against  the  heathen*  superstition  as  a  Religion, 
See  Lucretius^  translation  by  Watson  and  Good. 

•The  first  representative  of  Stoicism  at  Rome  was  Panetius,  friend  of 
Polybius  and  of  Scipio  Africanus.  Vide  Mem  de  V  Acad,  des  inscripL 
1736  X.  p.  75-88.— ifm  de  M.  V  AIM  Sevin. 

*As  opposed  to  materialism. 
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« 

of  the  spiritual  against  the  material !  And  when  he  nrged  him- 
self to  voluntary  death  by  the  contemplation  of  the  immorUdity  of 
the  sonl,*  what  revolt  more  terrible  against  materialism,  than  that 
which  does  not  endure  even  the  ties  of  life ! 

Between  these  two  sects  was  placed  a  numerous  class  of  think- 
ers, whom  I  should  call  Eclectics,  if  I  had  no  fear  of  committing 
an  anachronism  by  the  expression ;  of  these  Cicero  was  the  most 
eloquent  and  illustrious  representative. 

A  sympathy  which  enlightened  all  about  it  attached  this  class 
to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  it  loved  to  raise  itself  with  him  upon 
the  wings  of  intelligence,  towards  the  sublime  regions  of  idealism 
and  abstract  thought.  But  it  modified  its  brilliant  dreams,  some- 
times  by  the  experimental  method  of  Aristotle  and  at  others  by 
the  doctrines  more  positive  and  more  austere  of  the  Porch.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  he  has  composed  both  his  admirable  treatise  on 
Dufties^  a  work  so  wise  and  exalted  that  it  is  only  surpassed  i)y 
the  Gospel,  and  his  treatise  on  Divinatian  and  the  NaXure  of  ike 
Gods^  master  pieces  of  a  philosophy  so  pure  that  they  shared  the 
honor  of  being  burned  by  order  of  Dioclesian  with  books  of  the 
Christian  religion.' 


*Cato  of  Utlca  committed  suicide  after  hearing  of  the  decisive  victory 
of  Ciesar  over  Scipio  at  Thapsus  and  spending  the  night  in  reading 
Plato's  Phoido^  which  represents  Socrates,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
as  holding  a  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cato,  however,  could  not  have  found  anything  in  the  Phivdn  favoring 
suicide;  on  the  contrary  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  both  Socrates  and 
Plato  considered  suicide  as  an  act  of  rebellion  agiiinst  the  authority  of 
God.  Suicide  was  neither  forbidden  by  the  law,  nor  discountenanced  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Romans,  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  but  by 
the  law  of  England  it  is  a  crimo.  Says  Cicero,  —  Vision  of  Scipio — 
"Preserve  your  souls  in  the  keeping  of  your  bodies ;  nor  are  you,  without 
the  order  of  that  Being  who  bestowed  them  upon  you,  to  depart  from 
mundane  life,  lest  you  seem  to  desert  the  duties  which  God  has  assigned 
you." — Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship, 

'A.  D..  302.  Many  Romans,  says  Gibbon — Chap.  xv. — were  desirous 
that  the  writings  of  Cicero  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by 
9,uthority  of  the  Senate.     Cumt^ue  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignantur  et 
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In  politics,  Cicero  is  what  we  should  to-day  call  a  conservative. 
But  his  preference  for  the  existing  state  of  things  was  not  blind  ; 
it  sometimes  allied  itself  with  the  bold  assurance  of  the  critic.  He 
who  had  been,  and  perhaps  because  he  had  been  augur,  composed 
an  ingenious  satire  upon  the  Etruscan  science  of  divination.* 
Magistrate  and  jurisconsult  he  turned  into  ridicule  with  that 
lively  and  piquant  grace  which  characterized  him,  the  formal  sci- 
ence of  the  jurisconsults,  their  superstitious  respect  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  syllables,  their  submission  to  sacramental 
forms,  their  minute  rites  of  legal  actions,  and  the  arbitrary  fictions 
of  their  jurisprudence.' 

And  if  we  reflect  that  the  civil  law,  with  its  discretionary  ty- 
ranny, and  its  materialism  construed  at  pleasure,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conntitution  of  the  State,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
Oicero  diverted  himself,  at  its  expense,  in  one  of  his  arguments 
the  most  capable  of  captivating  the  public  attention,  we  shall 
easily  comprehend  -that  the  preponderance  of  the  old  element  was 
singularly  compromised,  and  that  equity,  its  young  rival,  was  on 
the  way  to  the  most  rapid  success.  The  praetors  began,  in  fact, 
to  take  it  openly  under  their  protection.  Under  the  pretext  of 
interpreting  the  written  law  they  softened  its  rigor  by  innova- 
tions more  or  lees  shy,  more  or  less  circuitous,  but  always  impressed 
with  an  equitable  sentiment  which  found  Rome  impassive  in  the 
preceding  ages. 

Cicero  especially,  in  all   the  parts  which  his  universal  genius 
played^  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  apologists  of  Natural  Law  and 


dicere  opportere  statui  per  senatum,  aboleantur  et  ha^c  scripta  quibus 
Christiana  Religio  comprobetur  et  vetustalis  opprimatur  auctoritas. 
Erroris  convincite  Ciceronem — nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam 
velle  submergere  lectionem  non  est  Deum  defendere  sed  veritatis  testifi- 
cationem  timere.     Arnohiis  adversus  genteel,  iii,  p.  103-4. 

*  De  Divinat  IT,  4. 

'Pro  Murena  12,  13.  Certain  symbolical  forms  and  verbal  expres- 
sions were  in  early' times  essential  features  of  the  Roman  civil  process, 
and  were  to  be  observed  to  the  very  letter ;  otherwise  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  void.  See  also  Chap,  vi  below. — Gaius,  Tomk.  and  Lem.  Ed. 
p.  604. 
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of  Eqaity.  Prsator,  he  boastingly  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his 
edicts.'  Philosopher  and  statesman,  he  declared  that  it  is  not  to 
the  Twelve  Tables  that  we  should  go  to  discover  the  source  and 
rale  of  right,  but  to  the  depths  of  reason  ; '  that  law  is  equity,  the 
supreme  intelligence  engraven  upon  our  nature,'  inscribed  upon 
our  hearts,  immutable,  eternal,  whose  voice  defines  our  duties, 
from  whose  power  the  l^enate  cannot  enfranchise  us,  whose  empire 
extends  to  every  people ;  the  law  which  God  alone  has  expressed, 
examined  and  published/ 

Various  causes  thus  contributed  to  unsettle  the  faith  in  the  old 
Italic  wisdom  in  that  formalism  with  which  it  enveloped  man  in 
order  to  govern  him.  Application  of  materialism  to  the  laws 
* whicli  control  political  affairs  that  wisdom  found  in  the  neoina- 
terialists  become  sceptics,  votaries  of  but  little  zeal ;  religion  of  the 
past,  it  permitted  a  desire  for  the  grandest  progress  to  the  friends 
of  the  past,  spiritualized  as  they  were  by  philosophy.* 


'Ad  Attic,  vi,  1.— Edit.  Panck.  t.  xx,  p.  302.     Epist.  252. 

Mt  is  not  in  the  edict  of  the  magistrate,  nor  in  the  Twelve  Tables  as 
the  ancients  maintained,  but  in  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  philosophy  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  true  source  and  obligation  of  jurisprudence.  Cicero 
delegibus^  lib.  I,  5. 

'  See  Cicero's  ojficiis,  I,  7,  where  these  ideas  are  applied  to  the  law  of 
propert}',  and  where  he  holds  that  by  nature  no  property  is  private  and 
that  no  one  can  covet  another's  property  without  violating  the  laws 
of  society.  Modern  jurists  and  moralists  have  given  this  subject  much 
attention,  and  among  them   Locke. 

^The  sentiments  here  expressed  are  those  which  Lactantius  and  Au- 
gustine affirm  to  have  been  held  by  Cicero  in  his  De  Republican  III,  22. 

*Antistius  Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito,  two  eminent  jurists  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  were  founders  of  schools  which  maintained  opposite  theories 
in  regard  to  law.  Labeo,  in  whom  a  broader  culture  had  instilled  a  love 
for  general  principles,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  such  innovations  as  he 
conceived  reason  and  philosophy  to  require.  Capito  was  distinguished  for 
adhering  to  the  law  lis  he  had  received  it.  Labeo  ingenii  qualitate  et 
fiducia  doctrine,  qui  et  in  ceteris  sapientiaD  partibus  operam  dederat, 
plurima  innovare  statuit.  Ateius  Capito  in  his  qua3  ei  traditJi  eraut  per- 
aeverabat.  Dig.  I,  ii.  2 — 47,  de  origine  juris  —Labeo  was  a  great  conser- 
vative however  in  politics  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  Stoic.  Pothier, 
Pand.  Pref.  t,  I  p.  xx,  and  p.  xlv. 
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eucnmbered  with  so  many  precepts  and  ordinances*  in  which  the 
spirit  is  at  war  with  the  letter.  The  new  law  recommends  men  to 
be  united  by  a  community  of  affection,'  to  have  toward  each 
other  a  fraternal  tenderness,  to  consider  themselves  members  the 
one  of  the  other,*  to  assist  each  other  by  sincere*  charity,  not  to 
return  evil  for  evil,*  but  to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,* 
and  to  know  that  where  one  suffers  all  suffer  with  him/ 

Before  God  all  are  equal,  forming  but  one  body,  Jews,  Gen  tiles  and 
slaves,"  and  all  are  free  or  called  to  a  state  of  freedom,'  for  Provi- 
dence is  equal  to  all*"  and  the  earth  belongs  to  the  Lord  with  every- 
thing therein."  Moreover,  if  the  truth  be  persecuted,  the  Christian 
does  not,  like  the  Stoic,  take  refuge  in  voluntary  death,  but  suffers 
while  blessing  his  persecutors,"  and  resists  with  firmness,  arming 
himself,  like  an  intrepid  warrior,  with  the  buckler  of  faith,  the 
helmet  of  salvation  *and  the  sword  of  the  spirit.'* 

Such  was  the  morality  which  was  going  to  establish  itself  in  the 
face  of  a  society,  armed  at  every  point  with  haughty  inequalities, 
abandoned  by  religious'*  faith,  but  subject  to  laws  of  iron,'*  which 
had  not,  however,  prevented  doubt  and  corruption  from**  insinuat- 
ing themselves  everywhere. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  some  living  forces  in  that  society  ;  but 
they  were  discouraged  or  oppressed.     The  former  having  escaped 


»Ephes.  ii,  16.     "Romans  xv,  5. 

"Romans  xii,  5.    ^Romans  xii,  8,  9,    13.    I.  Corinth,  xiii,  4.     '^Romans 
xii,  17.    'Romans  xiii,  9.    ^Corinth,  xii,  26. 

"Romans  ii,  11. — L  Corinth,   xii,   13. — Galat.   iii,   28.    'Galat.   iv,   31. 
'•Galat.  V,  3. 

"Ephes.  iv,  6.     "Corinth,  x,  26. 
"Romans,  xii,  4.     »*Ephes.,  vi,  33,  at  seq. 

>*Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibas,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari ! 

Virg.  Georg.  II,  v.  490-492. 

"iiec  ferrea  jura 
Inanumqne  forum,  aut  popnli  tabularia  vidit 

Virg.  Georg.  II,  v,  501. 
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from  Pharealia*  oscillated  between  outbursts  of  haughty  resistance 
and  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  while  the  latter,  younger,  but 
restrained  by  slavery,  by  the  paternal  power,  by  the  exclusive 
laws  of  alienage,  and  by  all  the  chains,  in  fine,  which  the  ancient 
aristocracy  had  forged,  awaited  in  secret  fermentation  some  mo- 
mentous and  mysterious  event. 

The  oracles  had  predicted  a  fatal  epoch ;  a  crisis  of  humanity 
bad  been  promised,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  with  hopeful  anxiety 
towards  that  future  which,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Divine  child, 
would  enfranchise  the  world  and  open  to  man  the  noblest  desti- 
nies/ Among  those  elements  too  diverse  to  have  anything  in 
common  save  their  uneasiness  were  those  who  live  for  the  pres- 
ent, effeminate  egoists,  bearing  with  their  liberty  the  servitude  of 
vice  and  the  shameful  yoke  of  the  sybarite.     Here  were  the  en- 

'The  poem  of  Lucan,  written  under  Nero»  is  an  honor  paid  to  the  con- 
quered of  Pharsalia.  The  poet  weeps  over  Pompey,  exalts  Brutus  and 
deifies  the  virtue  of  (^ato.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  had  survived  the  fall  of  the  republic. 

'This  sentiment  is   expressed   in   the  fourth    Ecloj^ue  of   Virgil    as 

follows  ! 

Ultima  Cumiei  venit  jam  carminis  ietas : 
Magnus  ab  integro  sa^culorum  nascitur  ordo. 
Now  comes  the  last  age  of  the  Ouniean  song 
The  great  order  of  ages  again  begins. 

vers.  4-5. 
./am  nova  progenies  aelo  deviittitur  alto. 
Now  a  new  progeny  is  sent  down  from  high  heaven. 

ver.  7. 
This  sentiment  was  generally  prevalent.  Sutonius — Oct.  Aug.  94,  says, 
Frodigium  Romae  factum  publico,  quo  den unciabitur,  regem  populo  Romano 
naturam  parturire.  Cicero,  de  Divinat,  ii,  54,  says,  Cum  antistitibus 
agamus,  ut  quidvis  potius  ex  illis  libris,  quam  regem  proerant.  Let  us 
arrange  with  the  priests  that  they  may  prophesy  anything  but  a  king  from 
those  mystenoQs  volumes. 

See  also  I.  Epist  ad  Cluent  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  appealed  to 
the  Sibylline  verses,  to  which  Virgil  and  others  refer,  tis  prophecies  fore- 
telling the  coming  of  Christ,  the  new  progeny  or  King  sent  down  from 
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franchised  whom  the  civil  ware  had  thrown  en  masse  into  the 
order  of  citizens  and  who  had  carried  thither  riches  badly  ac- 
quired, the  insolence  of  the  parvenn  and  all  the  vices  of  hearts 
visited  by  fortune,  before  receiving  the  culture  which  fortifies 
against  its  dangere.  There,  in  the  more  elevated  and  polished 
circles,  were  all  the  ambitions,  so  ardent  of  old,  but  now  exhausted 
or  chilled,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  sorrowful 
epoch  of  the  triumvirate  by  their  traffic  in  public  weal,'  by  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  judgments,'  by  £dse  oaths*  and  by  contempt 


iCicero  ad  Attic,  iv,  16  and  18.  The  traffic  in  consciences  was  public. 
Ammonius  legatus — says  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lentulus — aperti 
pecunia  nos  oppugnai. — Adfamth  I,  1,  p.  36 — We  are  acquainted,  more- 
over, with  the  more  ancient  saying  of  Jugurtha.  0  verbem  venalem ! 
The  historian  Sallust,  who  practised  most  profitably  the  vices  which  he 
eloquently  censured,  adorned  his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hill 
with  the  plunder  of  Numidia.     Gibbon,  Chap.  xxxi. 

*  The  corruption  among  the  judges  was  frightful.  Cicero  is  constantly 
pointing  it  out  in  his  letters  as  notorious.     De  Procilio  rumores  non  boni, 

sedjudices  nostril  I  . , .  Deinde  Ponipei  mira  contentio,  judicum  sordes . 

Sed  omnes  absolveniur,  nee  posihac  quisquam  damnahitur,  nisi  qui  hominein 
Occident. — Ad  Attic,  iv,  16,  ed.  Pane,  t.  xix,  p.  296,  300,  303. 

'Cicero  gives  a  memorable  example  of  the  immorality  of  ihe  higher 
classes.  The  consuls,  he  says,  have  lost  reputation  since  Mummius 
read  in  full  Senate  the  agreement  which  he  and  his  competitor  made  with 
them.  The  terms  of  that  agreement  were  that,  if  the  consuls  of  that 
year  would  secure  the  election  of  Mummius  and  his  competitor  for  the 
year  following,  they  would  either  pay  those  Consuls  400,000  Sesterces, 
or  furnish  them  with  three  augurs  who  would  affirm  that  they  were  pres- 
ent when  the  lex  curiata  was  passed,  which  law  bad  only  been  proposed  ; 
and  two  officers  of  Consular  rank  who  would  swear  that  they  were  present 
when  the  decree  was  drawn  up  for  regulating  the  government  of  the 
provinces  of  those  very  consuls,  although  the  senate  had  not  even  been 
in  session  {Ad  Attic.,  iv,  18)  in  regard  to  which  Montesquieu,  writes, 
What  I  dishonest  parties  in  only  one  contract  I — Grand,  et  decad.  chap.  x. 

In  the  argument  of  Cicero  for  Cluentius  we  also  discover  \vhat  corrup- 
tion and  what  monsters  Roman  society  presented.  In  one  small  munici- 
pality on  the  Adriatic  we  see  divorces,  incests,  forgeries,  poisonings, 
judges  corrupted,  a  mother  maddened  against  her  sons,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
See  also  Lord  Mackenzie,  Kom.  L.,  p.  345.  Ambitus, 
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for  the  people'  and  religion.*  There  were  also  all  the  debris  of 
Epicnreanism,  who  had  passed  among  pleasures  and  dangers'  the 
last  storms  of  the  Republic  and  were  now  reposing  under  the 
shadow  of  despotism  amid  the  delights  of  an  effeminate  life, 
away  from  the  fatigues  of  the  life  militant.  The  type  of  the 
Epicureans  of  good  society  was  Mecenas,  that  servant  of  Augustus 
Macenas,  who  wrote  scented  and  pretentions  books  about  the 
toilette  and  made  a  show  of  the  luxury  of  women  by  appearing  in 
public  in  the  folds  of  a  trailing  robe,  escorted  by  two  eunuchs 
better  men  than  himself  I  Unhappy  being,  tired  of  his  comforts, 
seeking  in  the  cup,  in  concerts,  in  the  roar  of  cascades,  and  in 
divorces*  a  thousand  times  repeated,  the  means  of  awakening  his 
blunted  sensibilities/ 

It  was  in  that  elegant  but  perverted  world,  beside  the  contempt 
for  the  gods,  that  the  morality  of  interest,  the  worship  of  selfisli- 
ness,  and  the  intoxication  of  sensuality  reigned.  Augustus  in- 
tended to  draw  from  that  source,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
principles  of  his  body  of  laws  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  He 
governed  his  epoch  by  the  motives  which  regulated  its  activity. 
But  vicious  principles  cannot  beget  blessings.  Corruption  ad- 
vanced instead  of  being  retarded,  and  ended  in  the  abominable 
excesses  depicted  by  Tacitus,  by  the  reign  of  Messalina,'  the 
infamy  of  Nero'  and  the  fetes  of  Tigellinus." 

*  Mont.  Grand,  et  Decad,,  ch.  x.     Cicero  ad.,  AttiCy  iv.l8.  Inc.  cit.     *  Id. 

*  See  in  Suetonius  the  supper  uf  Octavius  {Oct.  Aug,  70).  Such 
were  the  indecent  pleasures  of  the  men  of  that  epoch  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal disorder. 

*  Owing  to  his  repeated  quarrels  with  and  divorces  from  his  wife  Terentia. 

*  Seneca  has  drawn  this  portrait  with  a  master  hand.  J^tst  1 1 4  and 
de  Prqvid.  3. 

"  The  corruption  of  the  Roman  world  has  been  admirably  depicted  by 
M.  Villemain  in  his  Melanges  t.  iii,  p.  201  et  seq. 

^  Annal,  xi,26 — 37  ;  xiii,  19 — 32,  where  the  historian  gives  an  account 
of  the  most  frightful  corruptions,  as   illustrative  of  the  principle  that  in 
human  affairs  nothing  is  so    vain  and    transitory  as  that    fancied   pre 
eminence  wliich  depends  upon  public  opinion  without  any  solid  foundation 
to  support  it. 

*  Annal,  xm^lS — 16;  xiv,l — 3  et  seq.  xvi,4-5;  Hist.,!.,    16;  See  also 
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Stoicism,  the  only  depository  of  purer  doctrines  emerged  from 
time  to  time  from  its  discouragement,  exhibiting  qualities  forcibly 
delineated.  The  majority  of  generous  spirits  had  taken  refuge 
there  as  in  a  citadel,  built  up  against  the  decadence  of  men  and 
things.  .  Some,  whom  a  disgust  for  business  drew  away  from  the 
Senate,  there  sought  to  fortify  the  mind  by  the  study  of  wisdom, 
while  others,  whose  vocation  called  them  to  the  dangers  of  public 
duty,  there  learned  to  be  better  than  the  laws  andmanners  of  their 
age  and  obtained  thence  the  means  for  personal  improvement. 
Doubtless  Stoicism  had  also  its  unworthy  and  false  apostles ; 
doubtless  the  Epicurean  doctrines  did  not  produce  in  every  mind 
their  final  and  fatal  consequences  ;*  but  I  am  pointing  out  tlie 
general  tendencies  and  those  of  Stoicism  were  as  progressive  at 
the  epoch  with  which  I  am  occupied  as  those  of  sensualism  were 
suitable  to  hasten  the  decline  of  civilization. 

When  Christianity  invaded  the  Occident  Seneca  was  the  most 
illustrious  representative  of  Stoicism  among  philosophers.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  I  only  see  his  writings, 
through  which  I  do  not  seek  to  discover  the  feebleness  of  the 
courtier.     Now,  those  writings  are  admirable*  and  their  influence 


II,  85,  as  to  the  lewdness  of  the  Roman  women,  without  distinction  of 
rank.  Nero  engaged  four  hundred  senators  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  of  fortune  and  character  to  encounter  wild  beasts  as  gladiators, 
and  women  of  illustrious  rank  descended  into  the  arena,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing their  persons  in  the  lists  brought  disgrace  on  themselves  and  their 
families      Suetonin  Nero  S.  12;  Tacit.  AriTial.,  xv.,  85.  Juvenal  says  : 

Gomponunt  ipsa)  per  se  formantque  libellos 
Principium  atque  locos  Celso  dictare  paratas. 

Satire  vi,  v.  245. 
See  also  Satire  viii,  v.  191 — 194.     Tacit.  Annal,  xv,  37. 

» Many  good  critics  think  that  Virgil,  one  of  the  purest  men  of  Italy, 
was  an  Epicurean.  He  had  been,  in  fact,  a  disciple  of  Scyros,  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus. — Cicero  Acad,  ii,  33.  In  his  eulogy  on  Silenus,  Virgil 
presents  the  theory  of  creation,  ^developed  by  Lucretius.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  ^neid  a  certain  reflection  of  Plato. 
See  also  Horace.  Satire  v,  40. 

»  Villemain  has  drawn  a  fine  portrait  of  Seneca.  Melanges  t.  iii,  p.  236. 
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was  great  upon  the  ulterior  destinies  of  the  Stoic  philosophy;  they 
are  especially  distinguished  for  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
tbe  works  in  which  Cicero  had  treated  the  same  subjects. 

Seneca  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  when  St.  Paul,  having 
dared  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  from  the  judgment  of  Porcius 
Festus,  brought  to  Rome  his  philosophy  so  intensely  spiritual.  It 
is  said  that  the  great  Apostle,  whose  preaching  had  shaken  Agrippa, 
Berenice  and  the  proconsul  Sergius/  preached  freely  in  that  city 
daring  two  entire*  years,  and  there  underwent  a  trial  in  which  he 
defended  himself.*  Can  we  believe  that  the  novelty  of  that  teach- 
ing and  the  report  of  that  trial  could  have  remained  unknown  to 
Seneca  whose  spirit  was  feasting  incessantly  upon  the  grandest 
philosophic  and  social  questions  ?  Seneca,  moreover,  must  have 
known  St.  Paul  by  reputation  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
at  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  for  Gallic,  his  elder  brother, 
found  himself  interested  during  his  proconsulate  at  Achaia,  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Jews  of  Corinth  with  St.  Paul ;  it  was  before  his 
tribunal  that  the  enemies  of  that  apostle  had  brought  him  as 
guilty  of  new  superstitions,  and  Gallic  without  even  wishing  to 
hear  his  defence  had  sent  him  away  absolved*,  with  a  moderation 
and  spirit  of  tolerance  which  justified  the  eulogies  for  sagacity 
which  it  pleased  Seneca  to  bestow  upon  him.  The  intimacy  of 
the  brothers  was  very  great.    It  is  to  Gallic  tliat  Seneca  has  dedi- 


We  present  one  of  his  opinions  of  that  philosopher  whom  he,  neverthe- 
less, judges  with  severity.  ''Some  of  his  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  man  are 
so  exalted,  and  he  acknowledges  so  eloquently  the  divine  nature  of  the 
virtuous  soul,  that  we  are  tempted  to  place  him  among  the  sages,  whose 
moral  enthusiasm  prepared  the  world  for  the  sublime  lessons  of  the 
Gospel," 

Next  to  the  Gospel  itself,  says  L'Estrauge,  1  look  upon  the  works  of 
Seneca  as  the  most  sovereign  remedy  against  the  miseries  of  human 
nature.  ''Live  among  men,"  says  Seneca,  '*  as  if  the  eye  of  God  was 
upon  you  ;  and  so  address  yourself  to  God,«s  if  men  heard  your  prayer." 
Rpist.  X. 

'Acts,  xxvi,  26—30.     'Acts,  xxviii,  30—31.  »  II.  Timoth.,  iv,  16. 

m 

*Act8,  xviii,  14. 
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cated  his  treatise  on  Anger^  as  well  as  that  on  the  Happi^  Life^ 
and  he  often  speaks  of  liim  in  his  other  works  with  the  most 
lively  testimonials  of  friendship  and  consideration.'  How,  then, 
is  it  supposable  that  Gallio  would  have  left  his  brother  in  ignor- 
ance of  that  remarkable  incident  in  his  administration,  inasmuch 
as  suspicious  spirits  already  connected  the  prophecies  of  St.  Paul 
with  certain  attempts  at  insurrection  which  had  burst  forth  in  the 
Orient.*  Besides^  it  is  certain  that  Christianity,  at  its  dawn,  had 
extended  its  rays  even  to  Rome  and  anticipated  the  voyage  of  St 
Paul;^  for,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ilomans,^that  apostle  salutes  a 
number  of  Christians  by  name  and  praises  them  for  their  faith, 
already  known  throughout  the  world,*  and  at  the  time  of  his  land- 
ing at  Pozzuoli  and  upon  the  route  between  that  city  and  Home 
several  brethren  came  to  receive  him.'     During  his  sojourn  in  the 


'He  then  called  himself  Novatus — later  he  took  the  name  of  Junius 
Gallio.  "De  vitA  beata  1.  ^Consol.  ad  Helveiiatn  16;  Epist.  104;  see 
also  the  Seneca  of  M.  du  Rozoir  t  I,  p.  iv,  in  the  preface  to  the  treatise 
ih  Ird. 

*  Acts,  xxi,  38;   xxii,  24.     Josephus  Antiq.^  xv;  de  bellojud.,  IT. 

•Romans,  1,  i,  8.     Acts,  xxviii,  15.     'Acts,  xvi.     Acts,  i,  8. 

'Acts,  xxviii,  15. — The  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  especially  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  hostility.  He  begins  by  calumniating  the  (yhrislians, 
"A  race  of  men  detested  for  their  evil  practices,  by  vulgar  appellation 
commonly  called  Christians,  a  named  derived  from  Christ,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea. 
By  that  event  the  sect  of  wnich  he  was  the  founder  received  a  blow 
which  for  a  time  checked  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  superstition  ;  but  it 
revived  soon  after  and  spread  with  renewed  vigor  not  only  in  Judea,  the 
country  that  gave  it  birth,  but  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  common 
sink  into  which  everything  infamous  and  abominable  flows.  Nero  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  artifice.  He  found  a  set  of  profligate  wretches  who 
were  induced  to  confess  themselves  guilty  and  on  whose  testimony  a 
number  of  Christians  were  convicted,  not  indeed  upon  clear  proof  of  hav- 
ing set  the  city  on  fire,  but  rather  on  account  of  their  hatred  for  the  whole 
human  race." — Annal,  xv,  Af.  This  was  written  by  Tacitus  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  for  the  burning  of  Rome  under  Nero.  That  conflagra- 
tion, the  work  of  Nero  himself,  took  phwe  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  or  two  or  three  years  after  the  voyage  of  Saint  Paul.     We 
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Eternal  City  Paul  did  not  cease  to  write/  to  hold  conferences  and 
to  convert' ;  and  his  word  penetrated  even  the  Palace  of  the  Em- 
j)eror  and  there  found  faithful  brethren.*  Thus,  then,  the  evangelic 
truth  bad  taken  root  in  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  it  was  thereby  the 
»ide  of  Seneca,  raising  its  serene  face  above  the  calumnies  which 
were  only  a  prelude  to  persecutionsand  punishuients  of  the  most 
refined  atrocity/  and  which  became  a  meaus  of  causing  Christian- 
ity to  be  known  and  of  attracting  to  it  l>oth  interest  and  sympathy." 
The  trnth  has  a  secret  power  of  disclosing  and  diffusing  itself;  it 
takes  possession  of  the  understanding  in  an  unknown  manner  and 
germinates  therein  like  the  good  seeds  which,  cast  by  the  winds 
upon  propitious  soil,  soon  become  vigorous  trees,  the  mystery  of 
whose  growth  remains  imperceptible.  To  the  attentive  reader  of 
Seneca  there  is  in  his  morality  his  philosophy  and  style  a  reflec- 
tion of  Christian  ideas  which  colors  his  writings  with  a  new  light. 
I  do  not  attach  undue  importance  to  the  correspondence  which  has 


notice,  by  the  way,  the  unpardonable  feebleness  of  Tacitus,  who  accuses 
the  Christians  of  hatred  towards  the  whole  human  race.  He  ends  by 
avowing  ''that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  out  of  compassion.'* 

'The  Epistles  were  nearly  all  written  at  Rome. 

'Acts,  xxviii,  21. 

■  Philip ,  iv,  22.  He  sent  them  the  salutations  of  those  who  were  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  After  he  was  beheaded  a  Roman  ladv  received  his 
bodv  and  gave  it  burial  in  a  garden  on  the  road  to  Ostia. 

*  Tacitus  describes  their  punishments,  which  became  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment :  "  To  their  sufferings  Nero  added  mockery  and  derision.  Some 
were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  left  to  be  devoured  bv 
dogs,  others  were  nailed  to  crosses,  numbers  were  burnt  alive,  and 
many,  covered  with  inflammable  matter,  were  lighted  up  at  the  decline  of 
day  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  night." — Annal.  xv,  44. 

Seneca  was  then  living,  removed  from  court  and  threatened  by  the 
Emperor.     He  died  the  next  year. 

*  We  presently  see,  as  Tacitus  admits,  that  compassion  was  excited  by 
these  barbarities.  The  Christians  were  conscious  of  it;  for  TertuUian 
{Apolog.  §  50)  says  somewhat  later,  "  Who  could  witness  the  constancy 
of  the  Christians  under  punishment  without  being  struck  by  and  seeking 
the  cause  of  it  ?  Who  is  there  that  seeks  the  cause  thereof  without 
becoming  a  Christian  ? 

3 
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been  produced  between  him  and  St.  Paal.  I  consider  those  letters 
fictitious;  but  was  not  the  supposition  of  such  correspondence 
really  founded  upon  a  community  of  ideas  which  manifests  itself 
by  similarities  the  most  striking  ?  *  Seneca  has  written  an*  excel- 
lent work  on  Providence,  which  at  the  time  of  Cicero  had  as  yet 
no  Eoman'  name.  He  speaks  of  God  in  the  language  of  a  Christ- 
ian, not  only  calls  Him  Father*  but  wishes  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
that  His  will  be  done/  and  teaches  that  He  must  be  revered  and 
loved.*  He  sees  atnong  men  a  natural  kinship"  reaching  almost 
to  that  universal  fraternity  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  With  what 
ardent  philnnthropy  he  demands  the  rights  of  humanity  for  the 
slave  sprung  with  us'  from  a  common  origin,  physically  enthralled 


*See  the  Seneca  of  Panck,  vol.  vii.  p.  551. 

*An  observation  of  M.  de  Maistre,  t  ii,  p.  161. — edit,  of  1836. 

*  "For  whatever  is  for  our  good,  our  God  and  Father — Deus  et  Pater 
noster — hath  graciously  set  before  us.  Epist,  110;  Cicero  had  not  as  yet 
said  so  much,  a  fact  which  Seneca  himself  calls  to  mind,  in  Ejrist  107. 
where  he  says,  '*Tt  is  best  to  endure  what  we  cannot  prevent  or  mend,  and 
without  murmuring  hold  communion  with  God,  by  whose  providence  all 
things  are  directed.  .Accordingly  let  us  receive  his  commands  with 
ftamestness  and  alacrity.  He  then  refers  to  Cicero  and  quotes  the  beau- 
tiful verses  from  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus : 

Fjither  of  hoaven  and  Ruler  of  the  skies  ! 
Lead  me  where'er  you  please ;  without  delay 
Prompt  and  alert,  thy  summons  I  obey. 
With  gentle  hand  Fate  leads  the  willing  mind. 
Rut  dra^  along  the  stubborn  and  the  blind. 
Thus  more  severely  shall  I  feel  the  load 
That  presseth  lightly  on  the  just  and  good. 

MorelFs  Senecf/,  p.  290. 

*  Epist.   74.   Placeat  homini  quidquid  deo  placeat.     Let  whatever  hafi 
pleased  God  please  men. 

•  Epist  47.     •  Ef)isf.  90  and  95;  dr  M  II,  ,31. 

^  Epist.  47;  eoc  iisdem  seminibiis  ortum.  Rpist.  44.  Acts,xviii,  28. 
For  we  are  all  his  offspring. 
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bat  spiritaally'  free  I  Are  not  theiM  the  worda  of  St.  Faalf 
I  claim,  then,  that  Christianity  had  enveloped  Seneca  in  its  atmos- 
phere,' that  it  had  aggrandized  in  him  the  power  of  the  Stoic 
ideas,  and  that  by  this  forcible  writer  it  bad  glided  secretly  into 
the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  and  modified  and  purified  its  spirit 
and  its  language.  ^^Epictetus,"  says  M.  Villemain,  ^'  was  not  a 
Christian,  but  the  impress  of  Christianity  was  already  upon  the 
irorld."*     Marcus  Aurelius,  who  persecuted  the  Christians, -was 

'  Ernit,  si  quis  existimat  servitutem  in  to  turn  hominem  descendere  : 
pars  melior  ejus  excepta  est.  Corporu  obnoxia  sunt,  et  adscripta  domi- 
ais  :  mens  qutdem  sui  juris.  Corpus  itaque  est  quod  domino,  fortuna  tra 
didit.  Hoc  enim,  hoc  veudidit;  interior  ilia  pars  mancipio^  dari  /»</« 
poUsL  He  errs  who  thinks  that  the  whole  man  descends  into  servitude. 
His  better  part  is  exempt  The  body  is  subjected  to  the  master,  but  the 
soul  always  remains  its  own  master.  It  is  the  body  ouly  that  fortune 
delivers  up  to  slavery,  and  which  is  sold.  The  soul  cannot  be  enslaved. 
IM  benefic,  iii.20.     »  I.  Corinth.,  vii,  22. 

'  That  opinion  disputed  in  the  xvii  century  is  now  supported  by  the 
highest  authority. 

First :  The  entire  Primitive  Church  believed  in  some  connection  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Seneca.  The  fathers  of  the  ("hurch  even  called  him 
Seneca  noster^  our  Seneca.  St,  Jerome  dt  script,  tcclesiie  c.  xii.  Tertul- 
liau  de  anima^  c.  xx.     St.  Augustine,  dt  civitate  Dei^  lib.  vi,  c.  x. 

Second:  Would  his  correspondence  with  St.  Paul,  although  apocry- 
phal, be  of  no  value  as  a  myth  ? 

Third :  The  similaritv  between  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  is  striking.  Critics  have  noticed  this. 
See  the  Seneca  of  M.  du  Rozoir  in  the  collection  of  Panck.  t.  vii,  p.  551. 

Fourth:  His  style  contains  some  biblical  expressions,  caro  angeltus, 
which  he  uses  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Gospel  and  not  with  the  classic 
signitication.     M.  Du  Rozoir  loc.  dt. 

Fifth  :  The  best  critics  admit  to-day  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  St. 
Paul  and  Seneca.  M.  ScHobII.  Histoirt  abrSyee  de  la  Lit.  Rom.  t.  2,  p. 
448 ;  M.  du  Rozoir,  loc.  cit. 

See  also  M.  de  Maistre — Soirees  de  S.  Petersburg^  t.  ii,  p.  167,  edition 
of  1836.  And  a  disseitation  by  Gelpke  entitled  Tractatiuncula  de /ami- 
liaritate  qiue  Paulo  apostolo  cum  Seneca  philosopho  intercessisse  iraditur  ve^r- 
istmtUima.     Leips.,  1813.    ^Melanges  t.  iii,  p.  279. 
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more  a  Cbristian  than  he  who  did  not  believe  in  his  sublime  med- 
itations. Ulpian,  the  jurisconsult  who  caused  them  to  be  cruei- 
tied,'  spoke  their  language  while  believing  that  he  was  Using  that 
of  Stoicism  in  several  of  his  philosophic  maxims.*  Mark  also 
the  progress  which  ideas  had  made  since  Plato  and  Aristotle  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  the  ancient 
world — that  of  slavery  :  "If,"  says  Plato,  *'  a  citizen  kill  his  slave 
the  law  declares  the  mnrderer  exempt  from  punishment  if  he 
purify  himself  by  expiation  ;  but  if  a  slave  kill  his  master  he  is 
subjected  to  such  punishment  as  may  be  thought  proper  provided 
his  life  be  not  spared." ' 

Aristotle  went  still  farther,  if  it  be  possible,  in  his  theory  of 
slavery.  "There  is,"  says  he,  '*but  little  difference  between  the 
services  that  man  obtains  from  the  slave  and  from  the  animal. 
Nature  herself  ordains  it,  since  she  makes  the  body  of  the  freeman 
different  from  that  of  the  slave,  giving  to  the  one  the  strength 
suitable  to  his  destiny  and  to  the  other  a  stature  erect  and  tall." 
The  illustrious  philosopher  then  concludes  as  follows:  ^'It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  slcuoery  for  the  slave  is  as  nMuraZ  as  free- 
dom for  the  free^  a/nd  as  useful  a^  it  is  jtist*  Slavery,  therefore, 
finds  its  legitimacy  both  in  justice  and  nature."  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine which  Aristotle  advances  without  an  objection.  That 
doctrine  had  lost  none  of  its  rigor  in  the  time  of  Cicero.*  We 
know  with  what  cold  indifference  the  Koman  orator  speaks  of  the 


*  See  his  life  in  Pothier  Pandect,  preface  p.  xxxix. 

*  L.  4.  D.  dejust,  etjur.    1.  32  de  regulis  juris. 

'  So,  also,  if  a  slave  kill  a  freeman  not  his  master  the  owner  was  com- 
pelled to  give  him  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  were  under 
obligations  to  put  him  to  death  in  any  manner  they  might  choose.  De 
Uyihus,  bk.  ix.  Jowett's  translation,  p.  379.  See  also  the  translation  of 
M.  Cousin,  t.  ii,  p.  174—180. 

*  Politic,  bk.  i,  chap.  v.  See  the  beautiful  translation  of  M.  B.  Saint- 
Hilaire  t.  i,  p.  27,  31  ;  the  observations  of  M.  Cousin,  Lois  de  PlcUon^ 
argument,  p.  86,  87  ;  and  his  Cours  d^histoire  de  la  philosophies  t.  i,  p.  277. 
Lesson  seventh,  1829.  Bodin  La  Republiqite,  liv.  i,  eh.  v.,  p.  35.  See 
also  Jowett's  translation,  p.  379. 

*  In  his  Offices  he  says  :  Tis  qui  vi   oppresses   imperio  coercunt.est  sane 
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prstor  DomitiuB,  who  caused  a  poor  slave  to  be  pitilessly  crucified 
for  having  slain  with  a  spear  an  enormous  boar.'  But  when  we 
reach  the  jurisconsults  who  flourished  after  the  Christian  Era  and 
Seneca,  the  language  of  the  philosophy  of  the  law  is  very  differ- 
ent. ^•'Slavery,"  says  Florentinus,  *'  is  an  institution  of  the  law 
of  any  people  whereby  any  one  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
another  contrary  to  nature" — eontra  naturam,^  "Nature  has  estab- 
lished among  men  a  certain  kinship,'^  says  the  same  jurisconsult ; 
inter  nos  cogrKuionem  quonda/m  natura  consitituit,*  These  words 
are  borrowed  from  Seneca,  and,  we  may  say,  henceforth,  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church,  ^^Seneca  noster,^^  Ulpian  also 
says :  "In  that  which  concerns  the  natural  law  all  men  are  equal." 
Quia  qttod  ad  jus  ndturaU  ailinei  omnes  homines  eqtudes  stmV 
And  again:  "By  the  natural  law  all  men  are  born  free."  Jure 
nuturali  omnes  liberi  nascerentur.*  It  is  therefore  no  longer 
nature  that  makes  slaves  ;  the  theory  of  Aristotle  has  had  its  day. 

The  philosophy  of  the  law  is,  therefore,  in  possession  of  the 
great  principles  of  equality  and  liberty,  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  Christianity ;  it  protests  in  tlie  name  of  nature  against  the  most 
terrible  of  social  inequalities  and  echoes  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel. 

And  do  not  think  that  these  ideas  will  remain  unoccupied  in 
tile  domain  of  mere  theory.  No  I  We  shall  soon  observe  the 
ameliorations  which  the  condition  of  the  slave  drew  from  them, 
even  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  beginning  at  the  epoch 
at  which  Christianity  extended  itself  over  the  Occident. 

adhihenda  steintta  ut  heris  in  iamulos,  lib.  ii,  7.  Cruelty  must  be  employed 
by  those  who  keep  others  in  subjectiou  by  force ;  as  a  master  towards  his 
slaves  if  they  caunot  otherwise  be  controled.  See  alsu  lib.  iii,  23. 
Some  questions  of  ancient  morality  in  regard  to  slaves. 

'  In  Verrem,  v.  3.  In  regard  to  the  act  of  Domitian  in  inflicting  so 
cruel  a  punishment  Cicero  merely  says  :  I  do  not  pretend  to  condemn  or 
justify  the  act ;  all  that  I  perceive  there  is  that  Domitian  preferred  to 
appear  cruel  in  punishing  than  too  easy  by  pardoning  that  infraction  of 
the  law.  Durum  hoc  fortasse  videatur ;  neque  ego  ullam  in  partem  dis- 
pute: tantum  intelligo,  maluisse  Domitium  crudelem  in  animadvertendo, 
quam  in  pra^termittendo  dissolutum  videri. 

*  L.  4,  §  I,  D.  t/c  statu  hominis.     *  L.  3,  D.  rfe  just,  etjurt. 

*  L,  32,  D.  de  rey.  juris.     *  L.  4,  D.  de  just  et  jure. 
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Certainly  Buch  a  collision  between  pliilotH>phy  and  Christianity 
could  not  have  been  fortuitous ;  we  should  be  compelled  to  do 
violence  to  all  the  probabilities  by  attributing  to  a  purely  sponta- 
neous elaboration  ot  the  former,  to  a  simple  progress  of  its  matu- 
rity, principles  so  new  to  it.'  Those  grand  truths,  which*  we  ad- 
mire in  Florentinus  and  Ulpian,  Christianity  professed  for  a 
century  and  a  half  openly,  boldly,  and  at  the  cost  of  blood  and 
martyrs,  and  the  marvel  is  that,  by  the  very  charm  of  their  at- 
tractiveness, those  truths  had  not  penetrated  the  circles  politically 
hostile  to  them. 

Moreover  the  number  of  Christians  began  to  be  imposing. 
Pliny,  the  younger,  Governor  of  Bithynia  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  from  A.  D.  98  to  117,  complains  that  the  new  religion 
was  propagating  itself  in  the  country  and  among  persons  of  every 
age,  sex  and  condition  ;  that  the  temples  were  nearly  abandoned, 
and  the  sacrifices  in  ternnpted." 

Some  years  later  the  Christians  were  in  the  Senate;,  they  re- 
plenished the  legions  and  secured  victories  to  the  State,  thereby 
forcing  the  Emperor  to  a  recognition.* 

The  confidence*  of  the  faithful  having  been  strengthened  by 
their  numbers  they  believed  that  they  could  defend  themselves 
not  onl}'  by  their  virtues  but  by  their  writings.  Apologies  were 
published  under  Adrian  and   addressed   to  the  Emperor  himself. 


*  M.  Villemain  has  also  noticed  this  new  character  of  Stoicism.  Melan- 
yes  t.  iii,  p.  279. 

*  Epist  lib.  x,97 — 98.  TertuU,  Apolog.,  c.  5  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  xvi.  Wo 
quote  the  words  of  Pliny  :  Furent  alii  similis  amentiai,  civ^s  Roman i — 
multitudinem  omnis  a^latis  omnis  ordinis,  utriusque  sexus  etiam  vocantur 
in  pericalum  et  vocabuntur. 

*Tho  legion  Fulminantus,  composed  of  Christians,  won  the  victory  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Quates.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  §  5,  and  Eusebius, 
lib.  V,  0.  V.     Gibbon,  chap.  xvi. 

*M.  Villemain — loc.  cit.  p  285— has  also  insisted  upon  this  number  of 
Christians.  We  cannot  doubt  that  at  that  epoch,  under  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  the  Christians  were  very  numerous  in  the  empire.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Greece  believed  that  it  had  escaped  from  the  Roman  power 
by  separating  itself  from  the  gods  of  Rome  and  that,  by  adopting  a  new 
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* 

Among  them  were  those  of  QnadratuB,'  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  of 
Aristidee,  Platonic  philosopher.  They  multiply  under  hie  suc- 
cessors and  emanate  from  the  bands  of  the  eloquent,  learned  and 
illustrioas.  In  that  polemics  shone  St.  Jnstinus,  educated  in  the 
Platonic'  doctrines ;  Athenagoras,  philosopher,  of  Athens,  who 
adopted  the  title  of  Christian*  philosopher ;  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of 
ciardis*;  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch'';  Appolinarins,  Bishop 
of  Hieropolis*;  Tatien,  disciple  of  St.  Justinus^;  St.  Ireneus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons";  ApoUonius,  Roman  Senator,  who  delivered 
i>efore  a  full  Senate  a  defence  of  his  faith*;  St.  Clement,  of  Alex- 
andria, disciple  of  Pantenus'";and,  finally,  Tertnllian,  born  a  Pagan 
but  converted  to  Christianity,  and  so  captivating  by  the  vehement 
severity  of  his  style  and  the  strength  of  his  reasoning."  Is  it  to 
be  believed  that  those  burning  words,  vindicated  by  the  martyr, 
would  remain  fruitless ;  that  the  echoes  of  thought  would  not  be 
heard  b}'  a  rival  philoso])hy  ;  that  such  protestations  coming  at  once 
from  Greece,  Syria,  Africa,  Southern  Gaul,  from  the  very  heart 
of  Rome  itself  and  from  the  first  assembly  of  the  nation,  would 
stop  at  the  door  of  Stoicism  ;  protestations  which  could  soften  in 
an  instant  the  severity  of  the  edicts  and  that,  by  an  imperceptible 


religioa,  it  secured  the  iudependence  which  it  had  lost  by  the  conquest. 
A  portion  of  Italy  and  all  of  Southern  Gaul  adopted  the  same  religion. 

»  Eosebius  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv,  c.  iii. 

'  A.  D.  150  under  the  Antonines.  His  apology  is  addressed  to  the 
Kmperor.  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people.  ''You  can  take  our  lives," 
jaays  the  orator,  *'  but  you  cannot  compel  us  to  do  wrong."  M.  Villemain 
has  shown  a  worthy  appreciation  of  that  fine  apology.  T.  iii,  p. '287  of 
his  Melanges . 

'  In  the  year  166  he  addressed  Marcus  Aurelius.  M.  Villemain  admires 
this  morsel  of  Christian  philosophy  where  reign  benevolence  .and  thp 
loveliest  sentiments  of  virtue.     Melanges,  T.  iii.  p.  289. 

*  A.  D.  170  under  Marcus  Aurelius.     •HI    do.     •  172   do.     '180   do. 

*  179  do.     •  189  under  Commodus. 

'*  A.  D.  194  under  Sevenis.  See  Gibbon,  chap.  xvi. 

"  The  testimony  of  Ovprian  is  cited  bv  Gibbon  to  show  the  authoritv  of 
TertuUian  among  the  Christians  of  the  Occident.  Hieronym.  de  Viris 
lUustrilnu  t.  i,  p.  284 
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mingling  therewith,  such    protestations  would  not  open  a  broader 
career  to  the  metaphysical  sciences  and  morality  ? 

Already,  during  the  intervals  in  which  persecutions  were  sus- 
pended Christianity  approached  still  nearer  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Septimus  Severus  had  confided  to  Proculus,  aChristian,the  educa- 
tion of  his  eldest  son.'  Alexander  Severus,  whose  mother  was  almost 
Christian,  worshipped  Christ  by  the  side  of  Abraham  and  Orphe- 
us/ and  ceaselessly  uttered  those  evangelic  words,  *'Do  not  unto 
others  that  which  you  would  not  have  them  do  unto  you,"  words 
which  he  caused  to  be  graven  upon  the  walls  of  the  public 
buildings.' 

Z.  HAZARD  POTTER. 

(to  bk  oontinubd.) 


'  Caracalla.  Tertullian  says:  Labile  ehruiiano  educatus.  Ad Scapidjam^ 
chap.  iv.  The  nurse  as  well  as  thepreceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians. 
— Gibbons,  chap.  xvi. 

Lamp,  in  vita  Alex.  Sever.  Christo  templura  fa<;ere  voluit,  eiimque 
inter  deos  recipere,  xliii,  and  again  :  In  larario  suo,  divos  principes,  sed 
optimos  electos,  etanimas  sanctiores,  in  quis  et  Apollonium,  et  quantum 
scriptor  temporum  suoniin  dicit,  Christurn^  Abraham,  f*t  Orpbeum  et 
hujuscemodi  ceteros  habebat.  xxix.     Gibbon,  chap.  xvi. 

■  Lamp.  Li.     Et  in  palatio  et  in  publicis  operibns  prjpscribi  juheret. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  RECONCILIATION. 

ReconciliatioQ  implies  two  parties  and  an  alienation  between 
them.  The  parties  intended  by  the  Apostle  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  words  are  doubtless  man  on  the  one  hand  and 
God  the  Creator,  Moral  Governor  jind  Final  Judge  of  men,  on 
the  other.  For  one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  Bible  for  a  guide  and 
be  satisfied  with  it  there  is  to  be  found  on  its  pages  a  sufficient 
proof  and  explanation  of  the  fact.  It  tells  us  of  man's  early  con- 
dition, his  primeval  innocence,  of  his  fall,  of  his  sinfulness  and 
misery  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall.  From  beginning  to  end  that 
Holy  Volume  is  occupied  with  the  account  of  man's  alienation 
from  God  and  of  God's  efforts  at  a  reconciliation.  For  this  Revel- 
ation and  Miracles;  for  this  Prophets  and  Apostles;  for  this 
the  Incarnation  and  the  death  on  Calvary ;  for  this  the  gift  of 
tongues  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  for  this  the  whole  line 
of  preachera  and  martyrs ;  for  this  the  constant  strivings  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  occasional  conversion  of  here  and  there  one  whose 
heart  its  Lord  hath  touched  that  he  might  receive  the  blessed 
tidings  of  salvation. 

If,  however,  one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  line  of  testimony,  or 
if  for  the  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith  he  wishes  to  look  in  an- 
other direction  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  study  of  history  and  to 
the  experience  of  his  own  life.  In  these  ages  men  are  anxious  to 
8ee  in  order  that  they  may  believe — and  many  there  are  who  will 
Dot  believe  unless  they  can  see — they  invert  the  Apostle's  precept 
and  prefer  to  walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.  Such  persons 
we  invite  to  a  study  of  human  history,  whether  it  be  that  which 
iu  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  learned  writers  or  that  which  is 
written  in  the  experience  of  their  own  hearts. 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  primitive  con 
dition  of  man  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  through  the  historic  period 
he  has  been  far  below  the  ideal   of  his  nature.     He  has  always 
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been  ignorant  of  many  things  he  shottld  have  known.  He  has 
been  in  error  when  trath  was  most  important  to  right  action.  He 
lias  been  wilful,  perverse,  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  or 
wanting  in  the  energy  and  self-control  necessary  to  do  right. 

Now  no  one  who  believes  in  a  God  of  truth  and  righteousness 
can  hesitate  to  admit  that  here  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  man 
and  his  Creator.  On  the  one  side  we  have  truth,  wisdom, 
omniscience,  and  on  the  other  ignorance,  error  and  supersti- 
tion. On  the  one  side  we  have  perfect  righteousness.  On  the 
other,  perversity,  self-indulgence,  impurity  and  malice.  The 
parties  are  unlike  and  alien  the  one  from  the  other.  They  do  not 
harmonize  or  agree  in  thought  or  purpose  or  action.  Perhaps  the 
alienation  does  not  imply  enmity  or  hostile  feelings  and  intentions 
the  one  towards  the  other.  It  may  not  lead  to  any  intention  to  do 
wrong  or  injury  the  one  to  the  other.  But  they  are  diverse,  unlike, 
alien,  the  one  from  the  other. 

And  herein  is  the  source  of  man's  misery ;  for  God  is  right  and 
righteous  altogether.  His  will  is  law.  He  rules  in  this  world 
and  executes  here  as  He  will  execute  hereafter  righteous  judg- 
ment. Hence  if  man  at  all  times  knew  the  will  and  truth  of  God 
he  would  be  able  to  strive  at  least  to  live  according  to  this  will 
and  truth.  And  if  he  should  succeed  in  living  according  to  it  he 
would  be  no  longer  a  transgressor^  no  longer  unrighteous  in  any 
of  his  ways,  and  the  fruits  and  results  of  transgression  and 
unrighteousness  would  no  longer  appear  in  the  form  of  disease, 
disappointment  and  misery.  Let  some  ^^Ministry  of  Reconciliation" 
interpose  and  make  men  wise  and  holy  even  as  God  is  holy  and 
wise — man  in  his  lower  measure  and  according  to  his  capacity 
even  as  God  in  His  infinite  capacity  is  wise  and  holy,  and  man 
would  be  raised  from  all  his  sin  and  degradation  to  purity,  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  We  should  have  more  and  better  than  was 
lost  in  Eden,  more  and  better  here  and  now  in  our  daily  lives  and 
in  our  domestic  homes  than  ever  poet  or  philosopher  dreamed  of. 

And  is  not  this  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  men  ?  The 
Christian  missionary  proclaims  it  as  his  inspiration  and  motive 
when  he  leaves  home  and  all  its  endearments  to  go  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  the  martyr  proclaims  it  when  he 
rejoices    in    the    opportunity   to   suffer    for   Christ's  sake;    the 
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oewlj  ordained  deacon,  the  jonng  man  f nil  of  hope  and  life  and 
with  brighteet  proBpecte  for  worldly  honor  and  success — these  all 
and  alike  proclaim  the  hope  and  aim  when  they  give  np  all  that 
the  world  can  promise,  and  connt  it  but  filth  and  rubbish  that  they 
may  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  ^^the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion.'' 

And  so  too  the  statesman,  the  physician,  the  philanthropist,  the 
man  of  genius,  though  possibly  making  no  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity and  perhaps  quite  ignorant  of  or  scorning  the  help  of  this 
best  helper,  do  nevertheless  proclaim  the  same  purpose  and  are 
animated  by  the  same  hope,  the  purpose  and  aim  and  hope  of  dis- 
covering  and  making  known  the  truth,  persuading  men  to  accept 
it  in  order  that  they  may  become  "wiser,  better  and  happier.     Even 
the  boldest  materialist  who  believes  or  professes  to  believe  in  noth- 
ing but  matter,  has  no  hope  or  faith  in  anything  but  that  which 
now  is  and  the  eye  can  see,  does  nevertheless  profess  to  be  a 
seeker  after  truth  and  claims  credit  for  a  show  of  benevolence  in 
striving  to  bring  men  to  accept  his  views,  because  he  believes  those 
views  will  make  them  wiser  and  better  and  happier  than  they  now 
are. 

Ot' coarse  we  think  their  mistake  is   a  fatal  one.     When  they 
affirm  facts  and  laws  of  this  material  world  they  may  be  right,  and 
what  they  teach  may  be  very  useful.     But   when   they   deny  the 
^lity  of  things  spiritual  we  think  they  are  in   error.     But  what- 
ever they  do  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  setting  forth  fact  or  law 
^ey  do — however  uriconsciously  and   however  unintentionally — 
some  work  in  the  way  of  reconciliation   between   man   and    God, 
they  bring  us  to  think  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  His  truth, 
to  act  more  in  harmony  with  His  law.  This  we  must  admit,  though 
we  may  be  constrained  to  confess  that  in  some  cases  they  do  more 
harm  than   good  in  other  respects  by   leading  them  who  accept 
their  theories  farther  from  the  truths  that  it  is  most  necessary  for 
them  to  know. 

But  the  Qhristian  man  who  undertakes  in  any  sphere  to  make 
'nen  wiser  and  better  is  working  in  *'the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion." He  may  be  teaching  the  laws  of  health  by  which  we  may 
^bey  God  and  avoid  the  diseases  that  come  from  violation  of  His 
lawa.  He  may  be  teaching  us  the  facts  of  science  whereby  we  shall 
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be  able  more  efiectually  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  sabdae  it  and 
all  that  18  in  it  to  our  use.  He  may  be  trying  to  improve  the  laws, 
correct  errors  in  the  national  policy,  so  that  the  "powers  that  be" 
and  are  '^ordained  of  Grod"  iiiay  rule  more  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  and  work  more  effectually  together  with  Him  in 
bringing  about  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  For  man  to  be  perfect  he 
must  be  whole  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul ;  he  must  be  lord  of  this 
lower  world  and  master  of  its  resources  as  well  as  of  himself. 
And  any  help,  any  work,  any  progress  in  this  direction  is  so  much 
done  towards  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  man.  They 
who  labor  in  these  ways,  they  also  are  engaged  in  "  the  ministry 
of.  reconciliation." 

But  there  is  a  higher,  a  more  special,  work  in  **  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  "  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  Apostle  especially  referred. 
We  read  that  our  Lord  when  He  ascended  up  on  high  *'  gave 
some  apostles  and  some  prophets  and  some  evangelists  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ."  We  see 
how  intimately  all  these  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle — **the  work  of  the  ministry,"  "  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion," is  for  the  perfection  of  mankind,  making  them  saints,  holy, 
righteous,  and  this  is  the  building  up  of  the  body 'of  Christ,  which 
is  His  Church,  for  the  Church  is  His  Body. 

We  vindicate  our  claims  to  have  this  ministry  regarded  as  a 
higher  sphere  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  for  the  fact  that  man's 
greatest  enemy  is  not  his  ignorance  or  his  many  errors  in  opinion  ; 
the  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper.  It  is  in  the  instincts — in  the  soul. 
If  all  men  would  do  as  well  as  they  know  how-  the  face  of  the 
world  would  be  changed  at  once.  Man's  great  want  is  doubtless 
light  and  truth  ;  but  his  greatest  want  is  moral  strength,  the  will 
to  do,  the  courage  to  dare,  the  purpose,  the  fortitude,  the  endur- 
ing determination ;  the  persistence  in  effort  to  do  as  well  as  he 
knows  how. 

And  here  again  we  appeal  to  History,  and  to  personal  experi- 
ence. We  need  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures — they  are  full  of  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  that  man  needs  the  fear  of  a  personal  God  who  will 
punish  and  avenge,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  One  who  will  favor 
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and  assist  in  order  that  this  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall 
be  of  any  avail  to  his  salvation.  The  devils  know  and  believe  and 
tremble ;  bnt  they  do  not  obey  ;  they  do  not — perhaps  they  can-^ 
not  vrill  to  do  that  which  they  know  to  be  pleasing  to  God  and 
conducive  to  their  own  welfare.  And  for  them — ^the  lowest  of 
Grod's  creatures,  for  even  they  are  the  creatures  of  God  though  in 
rebellion  against  him,  from  these  I  say  up  through  all  the  grades 
of  intelligent  beings,  up  to  the  highest  archangel — there  is  the  same 
necessity,  though  in  different  degrees,  for  a  faith  in  a  God  who 
will  both  punish  the  wicked  and  help  and  strengthen  the  weak. 

And  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  history  and  experience  teach, 
it  is  that  no  mere  statement  or  acceptance  of  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  science  or  of  morality  is  of  much  avail  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  without  that  faith  in  a  personal  God  as  a  moral 
governor  of  the  Universe,  which  will  convert  these  principles  of 
science  and  morality  into  a  religion ;  and  lead  to  obedience  and 
worship  as  well  as  to  knowledge  and  profession. 

Hence  not  only  did  our  Lord  appoint  a  ministry  in  diverse  ord- 
ers, but  he  gathered  His  followers  into  a  Church  which  became  an 
organized  body  ;  '*  a  royal  priesthood,"  all  working  together  for 
themselves,  for  the  world,  for  their  own  perfection,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  mankind.  They  were  not  left  scattered  and  isolated,  each  one 
to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way ;  but  they  were  organized  into 
a  body,  having  a  common  life,  and  all  deriving  health  and  strength 
from  the  cooperation  of  one  upon  another  and  of  all  together.  In 
this  organization  there  was  a  tremendous  power  to  help  the  weak, 
to  steady  the  wavering,  to  restrain  the  erratic  and  wayward,  to 
build  up  the  inner  life  by  which  they  were  able  to  rise  above  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  And  so  vastly  superior  was  this  as  a 
means  of  doing  good  to  men  that  the  Apostle,  as  if  forgetting  all 
the  rest  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  ^A^  ministry  of  reconciliation." 

And  I  think  we  may  agree  with  him.  Science  and  statesman- 
ship will  do  man  no  good — they  can  do  him  no  good  that  is  worth 
the  learning,  unless  there  be  a  faith  in  God,  and  an  acceptance  of 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  His  will.  There  must  be  first  an 
individual  strength ;  there  must  be  a  renovation  of  ^an's  moral 
nature  before  any  information  or  mere  culture  of  the  intellect  can 
do  anything  more  than  make  him  more  miserable,  and  more  sensi- 
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ble  of  his  wretchedness  and  misery.  Mere  knowledge  is  as  likely 
to  stimulate  and  invite  to  crime,  as  to  restrain  one  from  its  com- 
mission. Even  self-love  and  that  lower  baser  form  of  self 
interest  which  we  call  selfishness  will  not  induce  men  to  ob 
serve  the  commonest  precepts  of  health — to  say  nothing  of  the 
far  more  comprehensive  principles  of  social  order  and  national 
well-being.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  that  there  is  an  all-seeing 
God  Who  knows  even  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  inevitable 
certainty  with  which  He  will  search  out  and  punish  our  transgres- 
sions, can  take  hold  of  the  heart  with  a  hand  strong  enough  to 
raise  it  up  to  spiritual  life. 

But  the  gospel  is  not  all  terror.  Men  are  not  all  so  hardened  in 
their  sins  that  they  care  not  for  it.  The  gospel  has  a  voice  of  mer- 
cy  as  well  as  a  proclamation  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  For  the  thous- 
ands who  feel  and  bewail  this  wretchedness  it  proclaims  pardon  and 
brings  its  help  to  such.  And  this  is  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  sys- 
tem. It  has  not  only  an  outward  ministry  proclaiming  the  truth  and 
the  law,  but  also  an  inward  spirit  working  within  the  hearts  of 
them  that  will  believe,  enabling  them  to  do  the  will  of  Him  whose 
law  they  accept  The  Holy  Ghost  works  with  the  ministry,  and 
through  them  He  gives  power  to  the  words  they  speak.  He  gives 
the  grace  that  accompanies  the  Sacraments  they  administer.  He 
is  the  inward  and  indwelling  power  that  regenerates  and  reno- 
vates their  natures,  giving  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  those 
things  that  are  well-pleasing  to  God. 

I  cannot  see  how  persons  who  know  anything  of  human  history 
or  human  experience  can  expect  much  from  our  ministry  or  means 
of  reconciliation  that  is  not  accompanied  by  the  cooperating  help 
of  a  Divine  agency.  Surely  they  look  only  on  the  surface  of 
things  and  ascribe  to  other  causes  what  God  is  doing  in  their 
midst  One  would  suppose  that  the  mere  fact  of  what  has  occurred 
by  way  of  truth  and  progress  since  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty and  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations  would  be  sufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  most  sceptical  that  there  is  abundant  proof  of  a  divine  pow- 
er and  agency  that  is  nowhere  else  at  work  in  this  world  of  ours. 

This  point  is  worthy  of  more  illustration  from  history  than  the 
time  or  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  allow.  We  have  all  heard 
much  of  the  Buddhist  NirvoAMb^  and  many  there  are  who  stoutly 
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daim  that  it  meitns  annihilation.  But  mean  what  it  may  it  is  the 
chief  topic  of  those  who  believe  in  Hnddhism.  And  donbtless 
there  are  and  have  been  millions  who  r^arded  it  as  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, even  if  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  meta- 
physical conception  of  annihilation.  Bnt  it  was  accepted  not  be- 
cause life  is  not  sweet  and  desirable,  not  because  the  instinctive 
belief  iD  a  future  life  is  not  innate  ineradicable.  Its  adoption 
aod  acceptance  teaches  a  deeper  lesson  than  that. 

The  Hindoo  mind  was  harrassed  and  oppressed  by  two  dread 

nightmares  of  misbelief.     The  one  was  that  there  is  no  Saviour, 

no  atoning  sacrifice,  no  helping  spirit,   no  compassion,  no  help 

from  on  high,  so  that  each  must  work  out  his  own  evolution,  not 

as  we  may  do  because  it  is  God  that   worketh  within  us  both  to 

will  and  to  do   His  good  pleasure,  but  because  there  is  no  Divine 

help  or  aid  anywhere.     The  other  great  nightmare  of  oppression 

wag  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.     He  that  did  not  or  could 

not  by  his  own  efforts  raise   himself  in  this  world  above  the  moral 

&nd  spiritual  level  at  which  he  entered  it  at  his  birth  must  go  at 

death  into  a  body  of  some  lower  and  more  d^raded  form  of  life, 

even  to  descend  from  low  to  lower  stages  unless  in  some  one  of 

these  he  could  of  himself  and   without  other  aid  than    his  own 

facalties    make     a    turn    and     begin     to    ascend    and    become 

better,    regenerating  and   renovating   bis    own    nature    with    a 

hope  of  attaining  purity  and  power  after  many  ages,  possibly 

centuries  of  persevering  and  successful  effort,  if  during  all  that  while 

there  should   be  no  relaxation  of  effort,  no  mistake  or  error  in 

jod^meut  as  to  the  means  to  take  and  the  act  to  be  performed. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoos,  Mongolians  and  Chinese  as 
well,  especially  the  lower  classes,  immersed  in  ignorance,  poverty 
and  all  the  varied  wretchedness  of  this  life,  enfeebled  by  a  debili- 
tating climate  and  discouraged  by  the  recollection  of  a  long 
and  wretched  past,  this  idea  of  an  insensibility,  where  there  could 
be  no  suffering,  not  even  hopelessness  and  despair,  seemed  welcome 
and  preferable  to  such  a  hope  or  hopelessness  as  either  of  the  pre- 
vailing religions  could  offer.  Heaven  and  rest  and  blissful  enjoy- 
ment only  on  condition  of  no  evil  acts  or  evil  thoughts  here  and 
for  ages  to  come  was  poor  encouragement.  And  with  this  the  risk 
for  all,  which  must  inevitably  become  the  certainty  for  many,  of  a 
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Inture  unspeakably  w.oree  and  more  devoid  of  hope  than  the 
present,  made  the  acceptance  of  Nirvana^  insensibility,  possibly 
annihilation.  An  eternal  sleep  was  preferable  to  even  the  risk  of 
anything  worse  than  the  present.  And  so  they  were  content  to 
relinquish  hope  to  eecape  the  certainty  of  endless  despair.  Oh ! 
to  me  this  is  the  saddest  picture  in  all  human  history,  the  deepest 
tragedy  ever  enacted  on  this  earth.  Millions  on  millions  of  bnman 
beings  so  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  misery  and  so  without 
hope  or  sympathy  or  encouragement  from  on  high  that  they  re- 
nounce all  hope  except  that  of  annihilation,  the  oblivion  of  eternal 
sleep,  while  they  live  on  and  endure  as  they  are.  No  wonder 
suicide  is  prevalent.  No  wonder  a  death-like  stagnation  settles 
down  on  all  intellectual  life,  all  progress,  and  man  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  circumstances  that  surround  him. 

In  contrast  with  this  consider  the  Christianas  hopa  The  case  is 
bad,  bad  beyond  comprehension  undoubtedly.  And  the  more  he 
knows  of  himself  and  the  more  he  comprehends  the  gospel  the 
more  thoroughly  does  he  appreciate  the  evil  that  sin  has  done  in 
this  world  and  in  his  own  hearU  But  with  this  there  is  hope 
There  is  a  faith  in  an  Omnipotent  and  all-loving  Father,  there  ifl 
belief  in  a  Saviour,  one  mighty  to  save,  there  is  assurance  of  a  Holy 
Spirit  that  works  and  will  work  within  ns,  reviving  the  heart, 
strengthening  every  weakness,  making  triumph  and  Heaven  £nallY 
sure  to  all — to  all,  that  is,  who  will  accept  and  use  the  means  pro- 
vided and  the  terms  offered  by  the  Father  of  Mercy. 

From  this  point  of  view  what  I  have  said  of  men  of  science 
working  in  ^'  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, '^  although  doubtless 
tnie,  seems  hardly  worth  saying.  Nay,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to 
have  said  it :  it  seems  almost  like  a  belittling  of  the  grand  subject 
of  the  Sacred  Ministry  of  tlie  Churcli  to  concede  anytliing  to  any 
other  agency,  even  to  speak  of  any  other  as  in  any  way  belonging 
to  the  same  category  and  desiring  to  be  called  by  the  same  name 
or  even  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  connection. 

And  yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  back  one  word  I  have  said 
on  that  subject  nor  to  bate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  credit  I  have 
ascribed  to  those  who  work  in  these  views  of  doty.  Nay,  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  add  to  it.  I  think  it  one  of  tlie  mistakes^  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  our  age^  tliat  we  do  not  sufficiently  recognixe 
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and  acknoirledge  oar   indebtedneBs  to  these  oo-workera  in  this 
^'ministry  of  reconciliation."     We  have  the  word   divided  which 
God  hath  moat  certainly  joined  together.     We  not  only  speak  of 
sdeoce  and   religion  as  two— and  that  they  are — but  have  men 
who  speak  of  them  as  antagonists  and  rivals,  men  who  claiming 
to  be  friendg  of  religion   write  of  the  "conflict  between  them," 
^*the  warfare"  of  the  one  against  the  other.     There  is  something 
rery  bad,  something  far  in  the  wrong  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
community  where  such  things  could  be  said.     There  is  no  "  con- 
flict "  or  "  warfare  "  between  thenx.     Scientists  may  dispute  with 
theologiaDs  as  scientists  and  theologians  and  politicians  too  may 
diBpute  with  each  other,  get  angry  at,  abuse,  and  denounce,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  of  each  other,  bat  science  and  religion  are 
at  00  warfare  or  ccmflict.     This  may  have  been   in  ages  past  and 
there  may  be  now  theologians  and  ecclesiastics,  as  there  are  states- 
men and  politicians  who  would  if  they  could  suppress  all  thought 
that  they  cannot  control.     But  do  not  let  us  ascribe  these  infirm- 
ities and   weaknesses  of  men   to  the  able  subjects  they   have 
espoused.     Science  and  Keligion  are  in  harmony  ;  friends,  sisters, 
mutual  helpers,  both  instruments  and  means  by  which  God  would 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between    His  ignorant,  erring,  sinful 
children  and  himself.     A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — this  is  the 
end  and  aim   of  God.     And   how  much   soever  the  workers   in 
either  department   may  be   ignorant  of  the   true  nature  of  their 
work,  of  their  relation  to  one  another  and  the  final  end  which  their 
labors  are  to  accomplish,  we  know  that  God  overrules  them  all 
and  will  work  out  by  them  that  which  He  has  ordained  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

But  nothing  of  this  must  be  understood  as  belitting  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Ministry  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
or  as  derogating  ought  from  its  dignity  and  importance.  It  is 
^w  all  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  reoonoiliation  between  God 
and  man,  and  this,  because  of  the  fact  already  stated  that  man's  deep- 
est want  is  in  his  spiritual  nature.  His  sorest  need  is  not  science 
or  knowledge,  but  moral  strength  and  righteousness  of  purpose. 

The  word  raimetry  has  two  signifioations.     By  the  one  it  de- 
QOtea  the  work  to  be  don« ;  by  the  other  the  agents  or  agency  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done  Hence  a  ^^ministry  of  reconciliation"  as  well 
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as  a  ministration  of  reconciliation ;  a  noinistry  to  do   the  work  of 
ministration. 

To  mj  mind  such  a  ministry  is  as  about  as  necessary  to  the 
work  of  reconciliation  as  the  Gospel  itself.  It  is  not  preaching 
only  or  chiefly  as  we  all  very  well  know  that  is  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  edifying  the  Body  of  Christ.  It  is  rather  the  work  of  the 
pastor  than  the  word  of  the  preacher  that  accomplishes,  though 
slowly  perhaps  yet  surely  the  work  of  edifying  the  church.  And 
this  work  takes  time  and  study,  and  prayer,  as  well  as  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  forbearance,  and  aboiit  any  other  virtue  that 
human  nature  possesses  or  can  be  made  capable  of.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  training  and  preparing  men  for  the  work  ;  the  necessity 
for  orders ;  not  only  that  they  may  haVe  authority  to  speak  in 
Christ's  name,  but  also  that  they  may  have  the  grace  and  the  gifts 
for  this  work. 

Doubtless  every  word  and  every  act  by  which  men  are  made 
wiser  or  better  is  a  ministry  of  reconciliation.  It  makes  them 
more  like  God ;  more  at  one  with  Him.  But  their  words  and 
their  acts  will  be  comparatively  few  without  faith  in  God  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  heart  which  His  spirit  worketh  in  us.  And 
the  Apostle's  question  comes  to  us  with  increased  force,  "  How 
shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  un- 
less they  are  sent  ?  '*  Sent  of  God  and  of  man ;  of  God  that  they 
may  speak  with  wisdom  and  with  power ;  sent  of  man  that  there 
may  be  to  all  the  churches  and  throughout  all  the  world  this  evi- 
dence that  they  are  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  age  of 
miracles  is  passed ;  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  is  often  mistaken ; 
but  the  Lord  is  in  His  church,  and  works  now  that  He  has  ascen- 
ded up  on  high  and  gives  these  gifts  of  Bishops  and  Pastors  unto 
men  through  His  Church  as  the  keeper  and  witness  of  His  word, 
tlie  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  Hence  when  we  ordain  for  the 
Ministry,  we  are  especially  doing  the  work  of  the  "ministry  of  rec- 
onciliation." We  are  sending  forth  men  to  teach  the  nations  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  all ;  that  Christ  the  Redeemer  is  the  Brother 
of  all;  and  when  we  persuade  men  to  receive  these  doctrines  we 
move  them  by  all  their  gratitude  for  creation  and  redemption ;  by 
all  their  sense  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  here  or  hope  for  here- 
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after,  to  do  good  to  their  fellow*uien,  and  becotae  helpers  also  in 
this  work  of  reconciliation.  Hence  oars  is  preeminently  the  miu- 
instry  of  reconciliation.  We  do  the  first  great  work  ourselves  in 
condacting  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
JQdt,  and  then  through  these  we  do  also  indirectly  the  other  work 
which  they  do  in  taming  men  from  their  evil  ways,  and  raising 
them  from  ignorance,  error  and  ungodliness  of  whatever  form  and 
oi  all  forms,  to  that  likeness  of  God  in  which  man  was  at  first 
created. 

I  see  not  how  any  one  who  understands  history  or  human  na- 
ture can  fail  to  see  how  a  Church  and  a  Ministry  are  not  as  neces- 
sary as  a  Gospel  and  a  Saviour;  or  how  the  one  must  not  be  as 
divine  and  as  sacred  as  the  other.  If  Christ  was  needed  to  begin  the 
work  of  t^ie  ministry  of  reconciliation,  surely  a  Church  and  a 
Ministry  are  needed  to  carry  it  on  to  its  accomplishment.  So  nec- 
essary is  it  that  this  work  and  this  ministry  seem  to  be  the  one 
thin^  above  all  others  that  deserves  t**  be  called  the  ^'ministry  of 
reconciliation,"  the  one  thing  above  all  others  which  men  ought 
to  do  and  make  sure  of  having  done.  Without  it  men  may  live 
well  enough  for  this  world ;  but  without  it,  they  cannot  live  at  all 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Hence  we  must  regard  the  Church,  and,  foremost  in  the  Churoli 
the  Ministry,  as  God's  agency  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
human  progress.  It  may  be,  and  possibly  it  is  now,  the  case  that 
we  have  too  much  concentrated  one  thought  on  Christianity  as  a 
means  of  saving  men's  souls  from  God's  wrath  in  the  world  to 
<^ine.  A  means  to  do  this  end  it  is  undoubtedly  and  as  such  it 
J8  worthy  of  all  attention,  acceptance  and  support.  But  it  saves 
^hem  in  the  world  to  come  by  making  them  God-like  in  this;  wise, 
P^re,  holy,  good,  and  doing  good  to  all  men  here.  The  religion 
t^tat  does  not  make  men  observant  of  God's  laws  here,  can  benefit 
^hem  but  very  little  hereafter.  Mere  sentiment  or  emotion  unless 
'^  J^ds  to  righteousness  in  act  and  in  life,  is  but  a  worthless,  nay 
even  a  debasing  luxury.  It  makes  men  worse  rather  than  better. 
"  denaoralizes,  enfeebles  and  eats  out  the  very  life  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  nobleness  of  our  nature,  and  makes  man  worthy  of  ett- 
'^^  at  his  salvation.  Give  me  rather  the  hardened  villain  than  the 
effeminate  dilettanti  as    the    subject  for    missionary    enterprise. 
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The  man  who  is  content  with  mere  emotion — or  who  lives  merely 
to  please  himself  is  strongly  tempted  to  abandon  the  institiitions 
God  has  appointed  for  His  work  of  regeneration,  and  should  look 
well  to  it  and  see  if  he  be  not  actuated  by  another  spirit  than 
that  which  was  poured  ont  by  the  Lord  Himself  on  the  Aposdee 
and  early  disciples.  God  has  for  the  most  part  more  meaning  and 
a  deeper  purpose  in  even  the  least  of  His  commandments  or  the 
most  insignificant  of  His  institutions  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware 
of.  Hence  we  adhere  to  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Ijord's  Supper,  to  the  rites  of  Confirmation  and  Ordination,  to  the 
three-fold  ministry  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.  Hence  we 
sacrifice  personal  preference  to  established  order,  yield  private 
opinion  to  the  authorized  declarations  of  faith,  and  are  willing  to 
give  up  anything  but  the  truth  itself  for  the  unity,  the  harmonj, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  And  this  we  do  and  are  ready  to 
do  ^^  willingly  and  of  a  good  mind,'^  not  because  we  know  them  to 
be  essential  or  can  prove  them  to  be  indispensable  to  salvation,  bnt 
because  we  regard  a  devout  and  obedient  spirit  a  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  of  forbearance  with  the  weakness  of  nature,  as  among 
the  crowning  glories  of  the  Christian  character ;  and  because  we 
believe  God  is  apt  to  have  more  meaning  in  even  His  most  iosig- 
niticant  acts  and  directionsn  than  we  know  of  or  can  now  compre- 
hend. There  is  no  danger  of  being  too  obedient ;  there  is  danger 
of  being  too  disobedient.  * 

I  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  read  history  or  study  human  na- 
ture without  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Church  is  espec- 
ially the  *^ministry  of  reconciliation."  The  divine  institution  of  a 
Chnrch  is  as  much  a  part  of  natural  religion  as  any  other.  Hence 
I  go  to  a  Bible  expecting  to  find  there  an  account  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, its  organization  and  orders,  its  function  and  duties.  I  do 
not  need  to  be  convinced  of  somc*thing  that  is  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations and  preconceived  notions.  With  my  knowledge  of  man 
and  of  society —of  a  history  of  the  past  and  the  way  things  are  done 
now — I  do  not  see  how  God  could  regenerate  man  more  by  socie- 
ty without  organizing  a  society  to  do  it  Man  attempts  nothing 
without  organization.  We  not  only  organize  the  states,  bnt  we 
have  organized  societies  for  about  anything  man  undertakes  good 
or  bad.  And  are  not  wo  to  expect  that  God  would  take  advantage 
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of  this  trait  of  human  nature  ?     Are  we  to  expect  that  He  wonld 
introdnce  a  means  of  salvation  and  not  organize  a  band   of  work- 
ers to  carry  it  on  ?  to  originate  a  ministry  of  reoonciliation  and  not 
provide  for  ministers  to  do  its  work  ?  to  have  His  sheep  scattered 
and  a  prey  to  wolves,  and  not  gather  them  into  a  fold  with  shep- 
herds and  pastors  to  take  charge  of  them  %  to  regenerate  and  bring 
into  existence  by  a  new  birth  children  and  thus  make  no  provis- 
ions for  their  care  and  nurture  ?     Is  it  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
great  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  this   world,  He  who  planted  in 
as  our  social  instincts,  our  yearnings  for  sympathy  and  compaTi* 
ionship  would  not  take  advantage  of  these  things  as  means   to  do 
His  work  ?    Why  f    The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  not  so 
much  better  than  others  that  have  been  taught  in  this  world  that 
we  can  account  for  the  prevalence  and  blessed  purity  of  this  on 
the  mere  score  of  their  superiority  in  their  doctrines  and  their  eth- 
ical teachings.     The  great  superiority  of  Christianity  besides  the 
fact  of  Atonement  and  Divine  help  is  the  fact  that  its  Founder  did 
organize  His  disciples  into  a  body.     One  body — a  mystical  body 
—with  a  unity  of  life,  and  hope  and  aim ;  that  in  short  he  did 
found  a  Church.  And  from  that  day  to  this  His  Church — the  vis- 
ible organized  body  what  has  been  known   by  that  name  is  as 
t^urely  and  as  truly  His  means  for  carrying  on  and  accomplishing 
the  work  of  reconciliation  as  the  sun  and  the  showers  are  the  means 
of  producmg  the  verdure  of  spring,  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sum- 
mer, or  the  fruiti^e  ol  autumn.     A  gospel  without  a  Church,  one 
^  divine  and  as  sacred  as  the  other  would  be  but  a  work   half  he- 
gun  ;  begun  never  to  be  continued,  carried  on,  or  completed  ;  be- 
gun—to fail  as  soon  as  b^un. 

Such  is  human  nature,  and  such  would  have  been  the  result  of 
merely  preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  no  Church.  And  such 
wonld  be  the  result  now  if  we  abandon  a  foundation  once  laid,  and 
the  historic  continuity  of  that  which  was  then  begun.  Of  course 
we  cannot  expect  the  work  to  go  on  without  the  continued  pres- 
ence and  ^Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Divine  favor.  But 
God  works  by  means.  Human  sympathy  and  fellowship  are 
among  them.  Another,  and  chief  perhai>s  among  them  all,  is  the 
veneration  for  the  past,  the  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  estab- 
lished order,  to  abide  by  what  has  been  long  tried  and  found  to  be 
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safe  and  useful,  and  satisfactory ;  the  belief  in  fact  that  that  which 
long  endures  is  sustained  by  Divine  aid  and  favor,  and  is  prolonged 
by  God  Himself  for  the  work  He  has  for  it  to  do.  Hence  the  dis- 
position to  distrust  ourselves  rather  than  to  suspect  the  Church, 
which  is  never  safe,  is  always  quite  sure  to  be  wise.  What  we 
most  of  all  want  is  to  be  guided  in  the  right  way.  What  we  but 
very  little  and  seldom  want  is  to  be  encouraged  in  a  conceit  of 
our  own  notions,  or  the  assertion  of  our  particular  opinions.  -  The 
Gospel  and  the  Church,  one  and  inseparable  now  and  forever,  the 
two  parts  of  one  undivided  and  indivisible  whole — the  "Ministry 
ot  Reconciliation." 

And  yet  I  fear  we  are  apt  te  forget  that  scientific  men  have 
a  work  to  do  that  is  especially  needful  for  this  age.  I  speak  not 
of  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands,  but  of  the  misery  and  the  miserable 
here  at  home.  Something  must  be  done  for  their  earthly  wel- 
fare. They  must  be  taught  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  licentioasness  and  drunk- 
enness, and  laziness  too,  are  not  only  morally  wrong  and  relig- 
iously intolerable,  but  also  on  scientific  groundts  that  by  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  nature  they  will  bring  disease,  impoverishment  of 
the  blood,  derangement  of  the  current  of  life,  with  sterility,  de- 
bility, idiocy,  deformity  and  insanity,  with  inevitable  extinction 
in  the  succeeding  generations.  Darwin's  law  of*'  struggle  far  life 
with  survival  of  the  fittest  ^^  works  with  a  most  tremendous  and 
most  irresistible  force  here.  I  tbink  the  aid  of  this  fact  with  the 
help  of  scientific  men  to  support  us  in  its  application  should  be 
made  effectual.  Here  is  a  case  where  Science  and  Religion  may 
and  should  co-operate. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  Political  Economist,  though  a  mere  man  of 
Science,  should  do  something  for  us.  It  is  not  merely  misfortune 
nor  merely  the  allotment  of  Providence  that  we  have  so  many 
that  are  wretchedly  poor  amongst  us.  The  Gospel  is  not  the  only 
thing  they  need.  In  this  God's  earth  there  is  land  enough  for  all 
to  cultivate  if  we  will  only  let  them  have  it  to  cultivate.  The 
labor  of  one  half  at  least  can  produce  enough  and  more  than 
enough  for  all  to  eat  and  wear  and  be  comfortable.  And  St.  Paul 
says  something  which  I  don't  care  now  to  recall,  about  those  that 
will  not  work.     And  I  do  not  remember  that  he  makes  any  ex- 
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ception  in  favor  of  those  who  have  enough  to  live  upon  without 
work. 

I  see  not  how  with  the  gospel  in  our  hands  and  our  surplices  on 
our  backs  or  without  either,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  satisfy  these 
half- fed,  half-clothed   and  wholly   uneducated  millions  that  they 
who  do  all  the  work  should  not  have  at  least  enough  to  eat ;  why 
idleness  should  prosper ;  why  self-indulgence  and  lust  should  be 
provided  for  and  the  instincts  for   knowledge  and  virtue  should 
not  be  provided  for.     "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."    So 
saya  the  gospel  and  so  says  science.     And  science  says,  too,  that 
'^the  hire"  should   be  enousch  to  satisfv  all  the  natural   wants 
of  food  and  clothing,  of  comfort  and  of  virtue.     And  I  think  that 
the  Religion  of  Christ  says  about  the  same  thing.     The  two  are 
in  accord  here.     There  is  neither  '*  conflict,  warfare,  nor  battle- 
field" between  them  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  heed  science  in  these  respects.     Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 

tlie  share  of  the  work  in  **the    ministry  of  reconciliation,"  she 

done  for  us  already  and  is  continually  doing,  and  I  think  we 

find  our  share  vastly  easier  of  accomplishment.     Let  us  obey 

^be  laws  of  nature,  let  us   accept  the   truths  which  science  has 

^^ht  us  and  I  think  we  shall  find  those  to  whom  we  have  occa- 

8100  to  preach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  vastly  more  ready  to  hear 

^  ^od  acquiesce  in   what  we  have  to  say.     Doubtless  the  Gospel 

^^  do  much  to  make  these  happy— or  what  is  better — blessed  in 

'®'r  misery.     But  they  will  be  vastly  more  ready  to  hear  if  we 

^^eviate  their  misery  or  take  measures  to  do  so  in  the  fuUural 

^^y  firet,  and  before  we  attempt  the  8upemaiural.  They  will  care  a 

^Usand  fold  more  for  "  the  salvation  of  their  souls  "  after  we 

^^Q  made  their  lives  somewhat  more  clean,  enjoyable  and  digni- 

^>  and  themselves  satisfied  with  this  care  by  a  life  that  is  worth 

^^^g«  and  that  they   have  souls  that  are  worth  saving.     I  think 

^U8t  do  something  to  correct  the  wrongs  which  they  see  and 

^*  l>efore  they  can  be  made  to  feel  very  sensible  of  the  wrongs 

^y  are  doing  to  themselves  and  their  Maker,  by  their  unbelief 

^^  irreiigion.     It  certainly  seems  inconsistent  to  preach  to  them 

^   virtues   of  saints   and   angels,  while  we   are  participating  or 

^^^ie8cing  in  wrongs  which  tend  to  inspire  them  with  the  malig- 

^^^y  and  the  vices  of  fiends. 
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No,  tet  rather  Science  and  Religion  work  together.  Let  U8  as- 
sent to  and  do  all  that  science  teaches  and  requires;  do  this  per- 
haps in  a  general  way  first.  It  is  certainly  the  most  obvions  and 
the  want  for  it  is  the  most  deeply  felt.  And  yet  in  a  certain  other 
way  and  respect  of  the  case  we  should  preach  the  Gospel  first.  The 
soul  is  undoubtedly  more  than  the  body,  and  it  can  be  saved  un- 
der circumstances  where  the  body  can  only  suffer  and  perish.  No, 
let^the  Gospel  be  first,  be  midst,  and  be  last.  But  let  Science 
come  also  and  do  her  work — both  work  together,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  God's  way  rather,  for  there  is  no  way  that  is  good  but 
His,  and  blessed  are  they  that  find  it. 

W.  D.  WILSON. 
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Of  twenty-six  nobles  and  knighte  wlio,  after  the  battle  of  Miilil- 
berg,  surreiidered  unconditionally  to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  ten  be- 
longed to  the  Unitas  Fratruvi.     Some  of  these  were  deprived  of 
tlieir  estates  ;  Kostka  von  Postupitz  lost  LeitomischI,  and  Wolf  von 
Krajek,  Brandeis  on  the  Adler.     The  latter  was  forbidden  to  leave 
Jungbanzlau  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     On  St.  Bartholomew's 
0*y  (twenty-live  years  before  the  French  Massacre)  a  Diet,  called 
^'the  Bloody,"  opened  its  sessions  with  the   execution  of  four  of 
^fle  chief  insurgents.     One  of  tbese,  Wenzel  von    Petipesky,  be- 
longed to  the  Brethren's  Church.     Since  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  Bohemian  nobles  connected  with  the  Unitaa  had  taken  a 
^ery  active  part  in  the  revolt  the  Utraquists  availed  themselves  of 
tne  opportunity  of  laying  the  blame  upon  the  '' Picard  "  clergy, 
bishop  Augusta  especially  was  charged  witii  having  been  in  secret 
^rrespondence  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony.     Augusta  denied  the 
charge,  but  his  adversaries   remained   unconvinced.     Ferdinand, 
^ho  had  long  since  laid  aside  all  scruples  touching  his  coronation 
^"^  thought  the  time  ripe  for   enforcing   religious  uniformity ; 
the  Utraquists  were  lo  unite  with   the  Roman  Catholics,  and  all 
other  religious  persuasions  should  be  suppressed.   True,  this  work 
^Qld  only  be  accomplished  in  Bohemia,  for  Moravia  had  remained 
^y^l  to  bis  standard.     But  what   could    be   accomplished  in  the 
*'Sc*'  kingdom  might,  he  thought,  be  done  without  diflSculty  ere 
^^&  in  the  smaller.     On  the  18th  of  September,  as  the  king  was 
Phasing  out  of  church,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Roman  and  Utra- 
4  ifit  clergy  to  protect  them  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Picards. 
®  king,  who  very  probably  was  himself  the  instigator  of  the 
^^Qinent,  lent  a  gracious  ear  to  his  petitioners  and  on  the  8th  of 
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October  issued  a  proclamation  commaDding  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  Jakobs  Mandate  of  150S.  This  mandate  prohibited  any 
assembly  of  the  Picards  and  gave  all  their  church  edifices  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  the  Utraquists.  This  royal  decree  was  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  defeated  nobles  without  resistance.  Even  the 
Lord  von  Pernstein  forbade  the  assemblage  of  the  Brethren  on 
his  domains.  Their  remonstrance  met  with  no  success ;  all  he 
ventured  to  promise  was  that  he  would  use  what  influence  he 
had  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  religious  freedom.  The  Moravian 
Bishops  in  their  pastorals  encouraged  their  flocks  to  steadfast 
endurance,  and  Augusta  forbade  any  compromise  with  error. 
The  king  about  this  time  being  in  conference  with  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Augsburg,  the  Brethren  addressed  a 
petition  to  both,  praying  for  relief  from  their  present  deplorable 
condition.  Disavowing  for  themselves  all  complicity  in  the  insur- 
rection they  asked  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and  protection 
of  the  innocent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  jear  their  envoy, 
John  Girk,  Sector  of  Leitomischl,  received  a  reply  addressed  "To 
those  who  call  themselves  the  Unitas  J^ratrum  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia."  It  simply  admonished  them  that  the  king's  decree  of 
the  8th  of  Octobe^  in  the  foregoing  year  was  the  latest  declaration 
of  his  will  and  was  to  be  obeyed  throughout  the  realm. 

As  the  result  of  this  harshness  of  King  Ferdinand  toward  the 
Brethren  the  zeal  for  persecution  waxed  warm  among  the  Utra- 
quists and  Bomanists.  Forms  of  abjuration  were  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  such  Brethren  as  might  be  induced  to  recant.  The 
Roman  oath  was  to  this  effect : 

I,  N.  N*.,  anathematize  from  my  heart  the  Picard  heresy  and  promise  faith  and  de- 
votion to  the  true  Church  for  myself  and  family  before  God,  His  Mother  and  all  His 
Saints ;  and  if  I  break  this  oath  I  submit  to  any  punishment.  So  help  me  God  I  I 
believe  transubstantiation,  the  sufficiency  of  one  species,  the  benefit  of  the  sacra- 
mentd  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  that  alone,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  truth  of  ecclesiast'cal  tradition  and  the  efficacy  of  absdution  and  anathema  by 
the  Church  and  the  Holy  Father. 

A  similar  form,  adapted  to  Utraquist  dogma,  was  presented  by 
the  Calixtines,  who  appear  to  have  been  especially  zealous  against 
the  Brethren.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1548  the  king  issued 
a  still  more  stringent  edict  against  them.  The  churches  of  the 
Picards  wherein  false  doctrines  are  disseminated  must  be  closed, 
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private  assemblieB  are  forbiddefi  tbetn,  the  miniBters  of  their  con- 
gr^ations  mast  l>e  sought  ont  and  delivered  np  to  the  civil 
antliority — the  law  of  King  Wladislaw  must  be  folly  carried  ont. 
This  persecution  was  not  entirely  the  result  of  religious  intoler- 
ance ;  but  because  the  king  held  the  Unitas  directly  responsible 
for  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  chief  miniscer  of  the  kings  vengeance  was  the  Royal  Cap 
tain  Schoneich  of  Silesia  in  Leitomischl,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  was  '^  a  natural-born  Jack   Ketch."     He  waylaid  a  funeral  pro- 
cession of  the  Brethren  and  compelled  sixteen  heads  of  families, 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  before  the 
coarts  in  Prag,  where  they  were  thrown  into  the  White  Tower. 
Here  they  were  tormented  with  threats  and  exhortations  to  abjure 
the  Unitas.     When  these  proved  unavailing  they  were  thrust  into 
&  deep  dungeon  of  the  Tower  where  the  private  vaults  iiad  tiieir 
outlet  and  the  intolerable  stench  rendered  life  almost  insupportable. 
Their  wives  came  to  Prag  to  see  them  but   were  only  allowed  to 
converse  with  them  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.     The  insupporta- 
We  stench  soon  drove  them  away.     Meanwhile   the   Romish   and 
Ptraqnist  clergy  were  unceasing  in   their  efforts  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  prisoners  and  succeeded  in    winning   over   six  of 
tnern.    The  patience  and  constancy  displayed   by  the  remainder 
'^ade  an  impression  even  on  their  enemies.     A  Utraquist  priest 

"eeJared  from   his  pulpit  that  the  words  of  Christ  (Jolm,  xvi.2), 
It  111 

i^iiey  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues ;  yea,  the  time  comoth 

°*^  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service," 

applied  folly  to  the  Brethren  ;  but  could  not  be  said  either  of  the 

^'iiau  Catholics  or  of  the  Utraquists   who  were  the  persecutors 

"^^  the  sufferers. 

^^t  only  were  the  churches  of  the   Brethren  closed   but  their 

^^era  ^ere  arrested.     The  authorities  sent   all   of  their  clergy 

**i  they  could  capture,  as  prisoners  to  Prag.     Archbishop  Au- 

ta,  ^}^Q  ^as  at  Leitomischl    when  the  edict  was  proclaimed, 

*^P^d  into  the  woods  about  Reichenau  in  the  disguise  of  a  peas- 

But  as  the  king  had  offered  an  especial  reward  for  his  cap- 

^  the  crafty  Lord  von  Schoneich  managed  to  get  him  into  his 

^^»*.     He  sent  word  to  Augusta  that  a  man   troubled  by  the 

'^^  of  an  uneasy  conscience  desired  to  confer  with  a  faithful 
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pastor,  but  in  a  place  remote  from  human  dwellings  for  fear  of 
discovery.  Augnsta  appeared  on  the  20th  of  May  at  the  place 
agreed  upon,  accompanied  by  his  deacon,  Jan  Bilek.  When  he 
saw  Schoneich  approaching  he  cried  out  in  dismay  :  "  My  lord,  is 
this  honorable  dealing  ? ''  Schoneich  had  made  the  place  secure 
with  guards  and  announced  to  his  prisoner  that  he  was  arrested  by 
the  king's  command  both  as  a  mover  of  sedition  and  a  teacher  of 
false  doctrine.  Augusta  and  Bilek  were  then  bound  and  led  away 
to  Prag.  One  of  the  Brethren,  Wilhelm  by  name,  followed  the 
prisoner  to  ascertain  the  place  of  their  confinement,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  for  a  long  time  languished  in  prison.  At  Prag  Au- 
gusta was  arraigned  on  the  charges  that  he  had  excited  his  flock 
to  insurrection,  traversed  the  land  to  raise  recruits  for  the  revolt 
and  held  secret  conferences  with  the  enemy  at  Wittenberg. 
Heavy  weights  were  laid  upon  his  feet  to  compel  him  to  declare 
what  negotiations  he  had  Conducted  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
where  the  Brethren  had  hidden  their  treasures,  and  whither  they 
intended  to  flee  if  driven  froip  their  Fatherland?  Augusta  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  State,  nor  had 
lie  been  asked  to  do  so ;  his  office  was  a  spiritual  one  ;  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  disturbances  he  had  travelled  about  in  the  towns 
and  country  to  admonish  his  flock  to  constancy  in  their  faith ;  at 
Wittenberg  he  had  more  than  once  visited  Luther  to  confer  about 
the  publication  of  documents ;  of  the  treasures  of  his  poor  Breth- 
ren he  knew  nothing;  as  exiles  they  would  find  an  abode  with  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  who  would  never  forsake  His  own.  It 
was  then  announced  to  him  that  he  would  be  at  once  set  free  if  he 
would  abjure  his  religion  and  conform  to  one  of  those  established 
by  law  in  Bohemia.  But  this  both  he  and  Bilek  declared  that 
they  would  never  do.  At  the  time  of  tlieir  arrest  Augusta  was 
forty-eight  and  Bilek  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Augusta  was  then  put  to  the  torture.  He  was  bound  to  a  ladder, 
his  thighs  covered  with  warm  pitch  ;  then  this  was  set  on  fire  and 
scraped  off  along  with  the  skin.  Then  he  was  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  hung  upon  a  hook  and  covered  with  heavy  weights.  The 
torture  ended  only  when  he  was  half  dead.  A  few  hours  later  he 
was  tortured  a  second  time.  Jan  Bilek  endured  similar  torments. 
When  it  was  evident  that  he  was  too  weak  to  suffer  f  m'ther  tor- 
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tnre,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  woands  wonld  be  healed 
and  that  then  he  would  be  tortured  again  till  he  confessed  all ; 
«ven  if  he  had  to  sniffer  the  infliction  ten  times.  The  Archduke  had 
announced  to  his  father  the  capture  of  the  Bishop  and  his  compan- 
ion and  enquired  concerning  the  method  of  his  treatment.  The 
king  gave  directions  that  he  should  be  tortared  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

1.  Nothing  shall  be  gi^^n  b^™  to  eat  or  drink  for  Ave  or  six  day»  in  miccession, 
while  daring  the  same  time  he  shall  not  be  suffered  to  have  a  moment's  sleep  or 

'rest;  or, 

2.  He  shall  be  caused  to  lie  on  his  back  on  a  hard  board,  his  head  hang:ing  down 
without  support,  while  from  time  to  time  some  drops  of  vinegar  are  poured  into  his 
DostriU.  Thiii  torture  shall  be  continued  for  a  day  or  two  and  while  he  is  lying  on 
^'A  back,  a  living  dung-beetle  (the  larger  the  better)  shall  be  placed  upon  his  navel 
and  covered  with  an  empty  nut  shell ;  or, 

3.  He  shall  be  fed  for  some  days  with  dry  and  highly  seasoned  food,  while  not  a 
<Jrop  of  drink  of  any  sort  is  allowed  to  him. 

Of  these  three  methods  the  first  two  are  the  most  convenient.  And  if  Bilek  will 
not  confess,  let  him  be  tried  by  one  or  another  of  these  methods. 

The  Royal  Chancellor  Heinrich  von  Plauen  protested  against 
Jlie  application  of  torture  to  these  unhappy  captives  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  instructions  of  the  king  were  not  carried  out. 
faring  this  time  of  sore  affliction,  Bishop  Augusta  composed  many 
'^eaatiful  hvmns,  set  to  melodies  the  strains  of  which  he  heard 
faintly  wafted  from  neighboring  churches. 

Not  long  after,  Bishop  Augusta  with  his  faith  fnlcompanion  was 

i^moved  to  the  ancient  fortress   of  Biirglitz,  about  twenty-three 

'niles  west  from  Prag.     This  castle  had  been   used  since  the  time 

^f  Charles  IV,  as  a  prison  for  State  offenders.     It  lies   so   deeply 

hidden  in  the  forest  that  Zischka  sought  for  it  some  days  in  vain. 

^^©  of  its  towers  still  bears  the  name  of  ^^ Mem^chenqualer^'*  i.  e., 

^*^n -tormentor.     They  were  conveyed  from  Prag  during  the  night 

under  an  escort  of  twenty  soldiers,  each  of  the  prisoners  in  a  separate 

^irriage.     The  wounds  caused  by  the  burning  pitch  were  rnnning 

^^^    and  remained    untonded  till   thev   caused   an    intolerable 

*^ench,  and  the  fear  arose  that  they  might  breed  worms.     Then  a 

P^jsician  wis  sent  for  who  healed  them  after  seven  weeks  treat- 

."^^'^^«      Lasitius  relates   that  during   their  captivity  one  of  their 

jailerft^  a  Bohemian  (the  others  were  Germans  who  did  not  under- 

*^^  their  language),  was  so  much  impressed  by  their  fortitude 
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and  prayers  daring  their  safferings  that  he  cared  for  them  and 
like  the  jailor  at  Thessalonica,  was  converted  and  joined  the  com* 
pany  of  the  faithful.  In  order  to  sedace  the  constancy  of  tha 
Bishop  his  enemies  sent  beautiful  Bohemian  girls  into  his  cell  and 
he  was  visited  by  the  Jesuit  Canisius.  The  latter  asked  Augusta 
if  the  Church  had  ever  erred  or  could  err  ? — in  order  to  lead  him 
into  a  friendly  discussion.  But  Augusta  compared  his  question  to 
those  put  by  the  Pharisees  to  Christ,  whereupon  Canisius  with- 
drew and  did  not  return.  The  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  clean 
elevated  dungeon,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  inter- 
course with  them  was  forbidden,  they  lay  in  total  darkness  and 
their  cells  were  but  poorly  warmed.  But  the  food  furnished  them 
was  sufficient  for  their  nourishment  and  they  were  allowed  the  use 
of  a  light  during  their  meals.  In  this  way  Au^^^usta  spent  sixteen, 
Bilek,  thirteen,  years  of  their  lives. 

Soon  after  Augusta's  arrest  his  companion  at  Wittenburg, 
George  Israel,  was  seized.  Israel  was  born  in  the  year  1504  (some 
say  1510)  at  Hunnobrod  in  Moi-avia,  of  a  respectable  and  pious 
family,  and  was  now  the  clergyman  of  Turnaii.  When  the  Grand- 
burggraf  von  Lobkowitz  put  him  under  bonds  of  a  thousand 
ducats  to  appear  in  Prag,  and  his  congregation  offered  to  pay  the 
sum  for  him,  Israel  replied :  "  I  have  been  once  redeemed  by  the 
Blood  of  Christ  and  will  not  be  ransomed  by  the  gold  and  silver 
of  my  congregation.  Keep  your  money  for  the  day  of  exile  and 
pray  for  me  that  I  may  suflTer  boldly  for  Christ." 

He  presented  himself  before  his  judges,  confessed  his  faith  and 
was  conducted  to  the  dungeon  which  had  just  been  vacated  by 
Augusta  and  Bilek.  But,  after  he  had  been  confined  there  seven 
weeks  he  found  a  way  of  escape.  At  noon  on  the  28d  of  July, 
leaving  behind  him  a  copy  of  the  Brethren's  Confession  of  1535 
and  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  he  passed  out  quietly  in 
the  disguise  of  a  notary,  his  pen  behind  his  ear  and  paper  and  ink 
in  his  hand.     He  was  not  re-captured   but  escaped  in  safety  to 

Prussia. 

Another  of  the  Brethren  who  was  imprisoned  at  Prag,  Deacon 
Paul  Bossak,  also  effected  his  escape  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  dreamed  that  a  window  was  open  ;  when  he  awoke  he  found 
that  this  was  the  case  and  escaped  through  this  convenient  opening. 
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He  ak)  got  away  safely  to  Ptossia  and  was  hospitably  received  by 
a  wealthy  exile  named  Matthias  Svatonitz.  The  son  of  this 
Matthias  was  the  famous  Simon  Theophilus  Turnovius.  John 
fiokita,  an  acolyte  in  Angnsta's  house,  was  also  arrested.  He  was 
relea^  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  some  of  his  fellow  students 
oQ  the  ground  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  a  place  in  the  royal 
chaDcery.  But  he  rejected  the  place  which  was  offered  to  him 
iud  followed  his  brethren  into  Poland  where  he  became  pastor  at 
Cosminice.  Many  of  the  clergy  fled  to  Moravia ;  others  remained 
concealed  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  visiting  their  flocks  in 
the  stilinees  of  the  nigiit  and  holding  beneath  its  dark  shadows 
iheir  secret  assemblies.  A  third  edict  of  the  4th  of  May  decreed 
that  ^^all  Picards  who  will  not  conform  at  once  to  the  Roman  or 
to  the  Bohemian  Church  must  quit  the  royal  domains  within 
the  space  of  forty-two  days.  If  after  this  limited  time  has  passed 
they  still  remain,  their  lives  and  goods  are  forfeited."  This  de- 
cree bore  severely  on  the  Brethren  in  five  districts  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  viz :  Leitomischl,  Brandeis,  Chlum,  Bidschow 
&fld  Turnau ;  but  did  not  apply  to  those  dwelling  in  Moravia 
vhere  in  spite  oi  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  they  remained  in 
peace  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  their  clergy. 

The  Bishops  in  Bohemia  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
this  edict  sent  John  Grirk  and  Adam  Sturm  to  Prussia  as  envoys 
to  Duke  Albert  at  Konigsberg  to  secure  a  place  of  abode  for  the 
exiles.  lu  vain  did  their  neighbors  urge  them  to  remain.  It  was 
represented  to  them  that  they  could  not  safely  trust  in  the  King 
<>f  Poland,  Ferdinand's  son-in-law,  nor  in  the  Duke  of  Branden- 
^^^ ;  that  the  way  through  the  mountains  of  the  frontier  was 
not  safe  because  of  the  robbera  They  might  remain  peacefully  in 
the  land  and  go  with  their  neighbors  to  the  Utraquist  churches, 
even  if  their  own  peculiar  tenets  were  not  preached  there. 

Some  yielded  to  their  persuasions,  but  others  (perhaps  a  minor- 
ity) resolved  to  forsake  their  native  land  and  took  their  departure  in 
three  companies.  The  first  of  these  from  Leitomischl,  Bidschow 
*°^  Chlum,  consisted  of  five  hundred  persons  and  sixty  wagons 
and  moved  through  the  counties  of  Glatz  and  Oberschlesien  to 
"oland.  The  second,  from  Turnau  and  Brandeis,  three  hundred 
souls  and  fifty  wagons  through  the   Riesengebirge  and  Niedersch- 
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lesien  to  Prussia.     The  third,  from  Brandeis  went  a  similar  route 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sick  and  aged. 

The  first  company  left  Leitomischl  on  the  15th  of  June.    They 
were  kindly  treated  on  their  way  through  Keichenau,   Dobruska, 
Reinerz,  Grlatz,  Frankenstein  and  Breslau  till  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  they  arrived  at  Posen,  the  chief  city  of  northern 
Poland.   The  royal  commissioner,  Andreas  Count  Gorka,  allowed 
them  to  hire  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  and   neighboring   villa^QB,  • 
and  favor  was  shown   them   by  many  of  the  nobility.     They  re- 
mained two  months  in  Posen  where  their  four  clergymen  preached 
and  held  many  services   on    Sundays,  Wednesdays   and    Fridays, 
which  were  well  attended    b}'  the  inhabitants  who  from  the  simil- 
arity of  the  Polish  and   Bohemian   languages,  could   understand 
most  of  their  discourses.    On  the  16th  of  August,  Bishop  Matthias 
Syonsky  came  with  George  Israel  from   Jungbunzlau  to  Posen  to 
lead  the  wanderers  on  another  journey.     For  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Posen,  Isbinsky  bad  prevailed  with  King  Siegmund  to 
issue  an  edict  banishing  all  Picards  from   the   kingdom.     On  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  they  started   for  Eastern    Prussia  wliitber  a 
friendly  letter  from  the  Duke  had  invited  them.    On  the  way  they 
remained  for  a  few  months  at  Thorn   in    Prussian   Poland    where 
they  held  frequent  services  and  converted  many  from  the  Roman 
faith  to  their  own  communion.     Here  George  Israel  had  a  lively 
dispute  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  chancellor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cracowi     The  chancellor  attempted  to  disprove  the  validity  of 
Moravian  Orders  as  some  in  our  own  communion   have  done,  but 
was  effectually  silenced  by  the  arguments  of  Israel.     But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  the  edict  was  enforced  in  Thorn  and  the 
Bohemian  exiles   were  compelled   to   depart.     At  Christmastide 
they  reached  Konigsberg  in  safety,  where  they  found  the  other 
companies  already  arrived. 

In  Prussia  they  found  a  country  entirely  devoted  to  the  tenets 
of  Martin  Luther.  In  the  year  1524  Duke  Albrecht  of  Branden- 
berg  had  transformed  the  Teutonic  domain  into  a  secular  duke- 
dom, destined  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  to  become 
a  mighty  empire. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  was  conducted  under  the 
guidance  of  Paul  Speratus,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  Luther  at 
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the  earnest  deeire  of  the  duke.     He  presided  over  the  Lutheran 
establishment  under  the  title  of  "  the  Bishop  of  Poraerania."     In 
1544  the  Universitj  of  Konigsberg  was  founded  with  the  design 
of  making  it  a  bulwark  of  the  Lutheran  faith.     When  the  Breth- 
ren arrived  they  found  the  University  in  the  hands  of  the  "  hisjh  " 
or  **  orthodox "  Lutherans,  who   regarded   the   teachings  of  the 
Wittenberg  monk  as  oracular  and  reviled  the  more  moderate  and 
mild  tempered  Melanchthon  as  a  time  server.     The  most  violent 
of  these  Lutheran  bigots  was  tlie  notorious  Andreas  Osi'ander,  who 
preached  justification  by  faith  alone  without  good  works  in  such 
an  Antinomian  fashion  that  the  most  horrid  scandals  were  the  re- 
sult.   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  of 
their  orthodoxy.     Their  clergy  appeared   before  a  commission  of 
five  Lutheran  divines  and  after  a  rigid  examination  were  declared 
to  be  not  hostile  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.     They  were  allowed 
to  dwell  in  Marienwerder,  Neidenburg,  Gardensee,  Hohenstein, 
Oilgenbarg,  Soldan  and  Konigsberg ;  .but  were  suhjecteil  to  very 
stringent  and  oppressive  restrictions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled  Brethren  turned  their  eyes 
toward  Poland  as  a  possible  refuge.  Since  1386  the  royal  house 
of  the  Jagellons  had  ruled  there ;  King  Siegmund  I.  closed  his 
reign  in  1548,  and  Siegmund  IL  (the  last  of  his  line)  in  1572.  But 
their  rule  was  only  a  nominal  one,  for  the  Bishops  and  lay  nobles 
(the  Waywodes  and  Costellans)  had  things  all  their  own  way  in 
the  Diet.  The  sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  still  un- 
disturbed, thpugh  the  teachings  of  Huse  were  not  unknown  in  the 
land.  The  old  king  Wladislaw  had  enquired  about  k  and  his  two 
wives  were  zealous  Bible  readers.  Among  the  nobility  there  were 
naany  who  had  received  Hussite  doctrines  from  Bohemia.  The 
German  Reformation  had  produced  but  little  effect  on  account  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  languages.  Among  the  learned,  especially 
at  the  University  of  Cracow  where  Copernicus  had  received  his 
edncation  there  was  an  active  search  for  knowledge  and  truth.  In 
this  city  resided  the  monk  Francis  Lismanin  of  Corfu,  confessor 
^  the  Qneen,  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings 
^i  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers,  and  wlio  openly  expressed 
Ijifl  donbts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
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About  the  same  time  (1542)  Felix  Coneizer,  the  priest  of  a  villap^e 
near  Cracow,  openly  renounced  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  set  up  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Bishop  Matthias 
Syonsky  had  remained  in  Posen  since  1549  on  account  of  his 
health  and  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Lord  Andreas  von  Lipe- 
zinski.  In  spite  of  his  weakness  he  held  frequent  evening  meet- 
ings at  his  house  and  received  many  (both  nobles  and  burghers) 
into  the  communion  of  the  Unitas. 

At  Michaelmas  Bishop  Syonsky  started  on  a  journey  into  Mora- 
via to  inform  the  Brethren  there  concerning  the  work  in  Poland. 
He  soon  returned  and  resumed  his  labors  at  Posen,  but  shortlv 
after  removed  to  Prussia  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gilgenbarg. 
As  the  Brethren  at  Posen  were  anxious  to  have  his  place  supplied 
by  a  competent  priest,  George  Israel,  who  was  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  Polish  language,  received  the  appointment  On  the 
Wednesday  after  Lcetave  (i.  e.  Mid-Lent  Sunday)  he  arrived  in 
Thorn.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Spring  freshets  when  the  rise  of 
the  river  Weichsel  was  expected,  and  the  magistrates  had  caused 
all  the  wooden  bridges  to  be  removed.  But  the  undaunted  Israel 
determined  to  cross  on  foot  the  river  (the  ice  of  which  was  but  a 
few  inches  in  thickness)  and  he  actually  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
island  in  the  Weichsel.  By  this  time  he  found  that  the  ice  was 
breaking  up  and  attempted  to  return  to  the  city.  But  suddenly 
the  ice  broke  up  with  a  great  crash,  and  the  river  rushed  onward. 
Israel  stood  calmlv  on  the  island  singing  with  a  voice  which  could 
be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waters  the  Psalm  "  LaucUUe  Dony- 
ninum  de  (yelis ;  lavdate  sum  in  excehi^s^  etoV  As  the  ice  be- 
came wedged  in  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  city,  leaping 
from  cake  to  caka  The  burgomaster  with  a  great  multitude  of 
people  stood  on  the  bank  breathless  with  astonishment  at  this 
hazardous  feat.  He  reached  the  shore  in  safety  and  the  fame  of 
his  exploit  attracted  many  to  the  religious  services  of  the  Breth- 
ren. After  a  few  days,  when  the  flood  had  subsided,  he  resumed 
his  journey  and  reached  Posen  in  safety.  He  held  his  first  service 
there  on  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week.  On  Maundy  Thursday 
some  of  the  nobility  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Unitas^  and  on  Good  Friday  the  noble  lady  Oatharina  von  Ost- 
wrog.     Israel  returned  to  Gilgenburg   with  the  tidings  of  hia 
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sQGcesB  to  cheer  the  heart  of  SyoDsky,  and  thea  visited  the  con- 
gregations at  Marienwerder  and  Gardensee.  Here  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  Bishop's  death  on  the  16th  of  April.  Ismel  soon  re* 
tamed  to  Posen  where  many  of  the  nobility  were  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  Brethren. 

The  following  year  (1552)  Israel  again  visited  Posen  and  held 
services  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
a?oid  publicity,  for  Bishop  Isbinsky  was  watchiug  them  with  jeal- 
ood  eyes.  He  had  hired  a  band  to  waylay  Israel,  who  escaped 
by  assuming  clever  disguises,  sometimes  as  a  nobleman,  then  as  a 
coachman,  again  as  a  cook.  Isbinsky's  successor,  Bishop  Czarn- 
kowski,  was  quite  as  intolerant.  He  seized  an  apothecary  named 
Jakob  with  several  others  and  condemned  them  as  heretics  to  the 
stake.  But  Counts  Gorka  and  Ostwrog  took  them  from  the 
Bishop  by  force  and  set  them  at  liberty.  Soon  after  the  Bishop 
seized  the  organist  Paul,  a  cobbler  by  trade,  aud  called  on  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  faith.  As  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
prelate,  he  threw  him  into  prison  and  appointed  a  day  for  his  tiual 
trial  in  the  Episcopal  court.  On  the  appointed  day  Ostwrog,  Les- 
einaki  and  other  noblemen  with  a  train  of  more  than  a  hundred 
horsemen  appeared  at  the  court.  When  the  Bishop  heard  of  their 
approach  he  hurried  up  the  case  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  ; 
then  he  hastened  out  to  meet  his  unwelcome  visitoi*s  and  received 
them  with  an  air  of  assumed  tranquility.  On  being  informed  of 
the  result  of  the  trial  they  demanded  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
charges,  but  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  ^*I  am  greatly  sur- 
prised,^' said  the  Bishop,  ^'  that  distinguished  noblemen  of  your 
rank  make  such  an  ado,  as  if  I  were  interfering  with  your  priv- 
ileges ;  your  protege  is  one  of  the  lower  orders,  a  common  cobbler." 
Ostwrog  replied  :  "We  do  not  enquire  about  Paul  and  liis  handi- 
work,  but  what  you  are  doing  as  accuser  and  judge  to  him  today 
you  may  do  to-morrow  to  a  Marazewski  or  an  Ostwrog.  Why 
conceal  from  us  the  cobbler's  heresies  which  render  him  worthy  of 
death  I  Who  knows  but  what  I  believe  just  as  the  cobbler  does  ? 
»ind  then  you  must  condemn  me  also  as  a  heretic."  *^God  forbid  1  '* 
wid  the  Bishop,  "  I  know  what  to  believe  of  you.  Do  not  think 
^  ill  of  me."  Bat  his  flattering  words  availed  him  little,  for  the 
angry  nobleman  and   his  followers   without    further  ceremony 
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seized  the  condemned  prisoner  and  bore  him  home  with  them  iu 
triumph. 

When  the  Biflhope  of  the    £^mi^  perceived  that  Iftrael  could 
not  be  spared  from  Posen  they  sent  another  clergyman  to  Mari- 
enwerder  and  bade  him  take  op  his  abode  in  Poland.     He  came 
to  Posen  on  New  Year's  Day,  1553,  and  hired  a  house,  where  he 
heldservicea     Count  Jakob  Ostwrog  had  not  yet  formally  sepa- 
rated himself  trom  the  Roman  Church,  and  wavered  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Calvinists,  as  represented  by  Cruciger  and 
Stancar,  and  the  Brethren.     Ostwrog's  wife  invited  Israel  to  hold 
a  service  for  her  in  the  castle.     He  came  accompanied  by  Matthi&B 
Czerwenka,  and  the  latter  preached  to  a  large  company  of  noble 
ladies.     This  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  count,  who 
was  entertaining  Roman  Catholic  friends  in   another  part  of  the 
castle.     One  of  these,  who  had  learned  of  the  assembly,  remarked 
^*that  if  his  wife  brought  heretics  into  the  house  he  would  drive 
them  out  with  a  horsewhip !  "  The  count,  greatly  vexed,  hastened 
lo  the  apartments  of  his  wife  with  a  heavy  whip  in  his   hand,  in- 
tending to  act  upon  the   suggestion.      Czerwenka,  when  he  saw 
the  angry  count  approaching,  did  not  pause  in  bis  discourse,  but 
addressed  his  remarks  to  Ostwrog.     The  latter  stood  still  in  aston- 
ishment, which  was  increased    when  Israel  called  out   to  him: 
"  Pray,  my  lord,  be  seated  I" 

'^And,"  said  Ostwrog,  when  narrating  the  incident  long  after- 
wards, ^4f  he  had  bidden  me  crawl  under  the  benches  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  have  done  otherwise ;  so  deeply  was  I  impressed 
with  the  presence  of  God  in  this  assembly."  This  was  the  turn- 
ing- point  in  the  count's  life.  He  dismissed  his  Calvinist  advisers, 
Cruciger  and  Stancar,  abandoned  the  Roman  Church  and, 
together  with  his  wife,  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Unitas.  In  November  Israel  took  up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of 
Ostwrog  and  made  it  his  head-quarters.  The  count  soon  afuT 
built  him  a  parsonage-house  and  a  stone  church  for  Moravian 
worship.  From  this  point  he  often  visited  Posen  on  missionary 
tours  or  sent  one  of  his  deacons. 

The  Reformation  was  making  manifest  headway  in  Poland. 
King  Siegmund  II.  (to  whom  Calvin  had  dedicated  his  commen- 
tary on  the  epistle  to   the  Hebrews)  though  he  never  openly  for- 
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sook  the  commanion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  he  waH  not 
anfriendly  to  Protestantism  and  allowed  (as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended) perfect  religious  liberty  in  the  land.     The  great  school  of 
Trotzeudorf  in  Goldberg,  with  its  German,  Polish  and  Bohemian 
scholars,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  diffusion   of  light.     The 
new  doctrines  penetrated  even  into  Lithuania,  through  the  influ- 
euce  of  Queen  Catharina,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  had 
brought  with  her  the  teachers  of  the  reformation.     These,  under 
the   lead   of   Cruciger,    after  frequent    conferences   with  Israel, 
adopted  the  polity  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  as  the  model  of  their 
order.     The  situation  appeared  so  grave  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  Pope  Paul  IV,  sent  Lipomanus,   Bishop  of  Verona,  as  apos- 
tolical legate  to  check  the  progress  of  reform.     He  demanded  that 
the  Poles  should  stand  firm  in  defence  of  trausubstantiation  and 
communion  in   one  kind.      But  the  Polish  nobility  resisted  his 
claims  and  demanded  of  the  king  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Church  Council,  where  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  new  religions 
might   be   freely  heard.     The   king   requested  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  was  then  in  session,  its  sanction  for  divine  service  in 
the  vernacular,  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
and  permission  to  convene  a  free  National  Council.     All  these  re- 
qaests  were  refused  and — that  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  now  sought  for  a  man  of 
character  and  position  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 
thought  they  had  found  such  an  one  in  the  person  of  their 
countryman  Johann  Laski,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  by  the  title  of  John  a  Ldsco,  His  career 
deserves  a  somewhat  extended  notice.  He  was  born  in  1499  of 
an  eminent  family  whose  members  had  attained  to  high  dignities 
both  in  Church  and  State.  From  his  youth  he  was  destined  to 
the  priesthood  and  received  a  very  thorough  education.  In  Basel 
and  Zurich  he  came  in  contact  with  Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  and 
imbibed  from  them  his  taste  for  reformed  doctrines.  Returning 
to  Poland  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  and  was  soon 
after  consecrated  Bishop  of  Vespinn  in  Hungary  and  made 
Provost  of  Gnesen  where  his  uncle  was  Archbishop.  Here  he 
read  Luther's  works  and  became  so  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
Rome  that  he  decided  to  embrace  Protestantism.     The  Bishopric 
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of  Cujavien  had  jast  been  offered  to  him  (1587)  when  he  decided 
to  renounce  his  dignities  and  quit  his  native  country.  In  Louvain 
he  married  a  burgher's  daughter  and  came  in  1540  to  Emdeu  iu 
East  Friesland,  where  he  set  up  an  "  Evangelical  Cliurch,"  accord- 
iug  to  his  ideas  of  Bible  Christian  it  j.  In  his  doctrines  he  followed 
the  Swiss  Reformers.  After  laboring  here  some  years  he  wiui 
banished  by  the  Emperor  and  betook  himself  in  1549  to  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Archbishop  Crannier.  In  Lon- 
don he  ministered  to  a  congregation  of  four  thousand  exiles  from 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  religious  persecution.  Their  Church  government  con- 
sisted of  three  officers,  viz :  Deacons,  Elders  and  Doctors ;  and 
they  were  exempt  by  special  edict  of  King  Edward  VI.  trom 
allegiance  to  the  established  Church  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553  his  sister  Mary  ascended 
the  throne,  revoked  this  indulgence  and  bade  Bishop  Laski  and 
his  reformed  congregation  depart  from  the  realm.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Winter  Laski  with  his  second  wife  and  family  and  the 
German  part  of  his  congregation  set  out  for  Denmark.  Arrived 
here,  he  iound  himself  treated  with  as  much  severity  on  account 
of  his  Calvinistic  views  by  the  zealous  Lutherans  of  that  land,  as 
he  had  been  by  the  Romanists  in  England.  Laski  was  permitted 
to  remain,  but  the  rest  were  roughly  driven  out  He  experienced 
similar  treatment  in  Hamburg,  Liibeck  and  other  places,  till  at 
length  he  found  a  refuge  in  Wismar  under  the  wing  of  the 
Anabaptist  Menno  Symon  (founder  ot  the  sect  of  the  Mennouites, 
who  had  been  kindly  treated  by  him  when  he  sojourned  in  East 
Friesland.  Hence  he  removed  again  with  the  remnant  of  his  flock 
to  Emden,  but  was  not  permitted  to  remain.  The  Roman  court  of 
Brabant,  and  the  intolerant  Lutherans  were  equally  zealous  against 
hini.  After  a  year  of  vexations  at  Emden  he  betook  himself  to 
Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  where  he  found  a  part  of  hi$  London  con- 
gregation and  other  exiles  from  England  and  Scotland,  among 
whom  was  the  famous  John  Knox.  Laski  labored  earnestly  for 
the  union  of  all  protestant  communions  and  with  this  end  in  view 
traversed  (1556)  the  Palatinate  and  Wiirtemburg,  but  in  vain. 
Hearing  news  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  his  native 
Poland,  he  believed  that  the  time  bad  arrived  for  his  return  and 
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accordingly  set  oat  byway  of  Kassel  and  Wittenberg  In  the 
latter  place  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  old  friend  Philip 
Melanchthon.  Well  provided  with  letters  and  testimonials  to  the 
Kin^  and  Prince  Radziwill,  he  arrived  in  Cracow,  December  1656, 
and  set  himself  at  once  to  work  at  the  task  of  uniting  all  the 
protestants  in  Poland  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

When  George  Israel  had   established  his  headquarters  at  Ostro- 
rog  he  labored  from  thence  as  a  centre  and  with  such  success  that 
in  less  than  six  years  no  less  than  forty  Moravian  congregations 
were  founded  by  him.      Wengierski,  writing  at   perhaps  a   little 
later  date  gives  this  catalogue  of   their  congregations:  "in  Gross- 
Polen  \\.  e.  Prussian  Poland)  sixty,  in  Silesia  five,  in  Prussia  eight, 
in  Klein-Polen  (i.  e.   Austrian  Poland)  a  few."     Their  pastors  did 
not  content  themselves  with   simply   preaching  justification   by 
Faith  (as  Speratus  complains  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  in  Prussia), 
bnt  strove  to  instruct  their  converts  in  the  habits  of  a  godly  life. 
In  this  respect  the  Reformed  or  Calvinists  sought  to  imitate  them 
and  under  tlie  lead  of  Cruciger  a  desire  sprang  up  for  a  more  in- 
timate anion  of  the  two  communions.     A  synod   was  held  at  Cos- 
minice  in    August,  1855,  and  after  much  deliberation    the  first 
of  those  fatal  alliances  between  the  Brethren  and  the  non-episcopal 
sects  which  led  ultimately  to  the  downfall  of  the  Polish  branch  of 
the  ^Tn/to  was  entered  into.     The  Reformed  pledged   themselves 
hy  this  compact  to  adopt  the  Brethren's  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Litorgy.     When  the  compact  was  announced  to  Calvin,  Mnsculus 
and  Mostyn,  they  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  meiusure. 
Jf^rsioi   while  on  a  visit  to  Thorn,  came  in  contact  with  a  man 
of  0(yTTi%  note  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  day,  Bishop  Peter 
p^^^l     Vergerius.     Born   at  Capod'Istria  in  Dalmatia  (1498),  he 
vi**.<i    received  a  thorough  theological  education  and  attained  to  high 
^^^nity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     As  the  confidential  friend 
f*ope  Paul  III,  he  was  sent  (1535)  as  papal  nuncio  to  Germany 
^^  Hii  epoch  when  the  Church  needed   the  services  of  its  most  de- 
^^t.^d  children.     He  subsequently  became   Bishop  of   his   native 
^>t.y  with  the  expectation  of  the  cardinalate  and  stood  high  in  the 
^'^timation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.     But  Vergerius  during 
^is  sojourn  in  Germany  had  become  imbued  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformation  ;  he  laid  aside  his  dignities  and  persuaded  hia  brother 
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the  Bishop  of  Pola,  also  to  forsake  the  Roman  Church.  Soon 
after  taking  this  decided  step  Paul  was  summoned  by 
Duke  Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg  to  Tiibingen  and  there 
invested  with  the  rank  of  a  church  councillor.  Through 
Duke  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  after  investigating  their  organ- 
ization and  tenets,  pronounced  them  nearer  to  the  true  model  of 
primitive  Christianity  than  anything  which  he  had  previously  met. 
On  his  return  to  Tubingen  he  published  an  edition  of  their  Con- 
fession of  1585  with  the  testimonials  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
and  a  laudatory  preface  by  himself.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  dis- 
tinguished man  and  true  friend  of  the  Brethren  was  never  received 
into  their  communion  and  episcopate ! 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  continental  Reformation 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Anglican  churchman  is  the  carelessness  evinced 
by  the  reformers  touching  the  important  matter  of  securing  an 
undoubted  ministry  for  their  "reformed  churches." 

The  Reformers  all  pleaded  necessify  for  their  excuse.  But  they  were  carried 
along  by  the  same  notions  which  were  dominant  among  their  Romish  adversaries, 
concerning  the  capacity  of  Presbjters  to  ordain ;  they  were  certainly  not  so  diligeni 
in  their  efforts  for  Episcopacy  as  they  might  have  been.  Had  they  tried  harder, 
what  was.  for  instance,  to  have  kept  the  Reformed  in  France  from  regaining  Episco- 
pacy, when  after  the  Conference  at  Poissy  they  were  joined  by  Goraeioli,  Bishop  of 
Troyes ;  and  in  G-ermany  the  Lutherans  and  Unionists  might  have  done  the  like  by  the 
aid  of  some  one  at  least  of  the  local  Bishops  who  befriended  them — Btrmann^  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne ;  or  Druchsess,  Archbishop  of  the  same ;  or  Vvn  Jagau,  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  or  others.  Surely  for  carelessness  none  of  these  Continental  Churches 
can  be  pronounced  void  of  blame.  ^ 

Among  all  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  the  English,  Swed- 
ish and  Moravian  Churches  alone  preserved  the  Apostolical 
Succession  in  their  Episcopate.  While  in  the  case  of  the  two  last 
an  unsettled  doubt  still  hangs  over  their  lineage,  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  oi  probability  is  in  their  favor.  Our  own  communion 
has  distinctly,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  some  churchmen  in  Eng- 
land, recognized  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Swedish  Church.  Why 
has  it  not  done  the  same  to  the  Moramamsf  The  evidence  in  their 
favor  is  fully  as  clear  and  cogent. 

If  we  look  back  for  a  while  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bohemia 
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and  Moravia  we  sliall  find  them  anything  but  promieing  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Unitas.     The  hand  of  persecntion  lay  heavily  on 
them  in  the  former  land.     Wives  were  separated  from  their  hne- 
bands  and  parents  from  their  children.     Many  had  emigrated  to 
other  lands,  while  some  dragged  out  their  weary  existence  at  their 
desolated  homes.     The   love  of  many  had  grown   cold.     Their 
chief  Bishop  Angnsta  still  lay  in  prison  and  in  1549  the  king, 
again  saspecting  him  of  conspiracy,  ordered  him  once  more  to  be 
put  to  the  torture.     His  companion  Bilek  was  spared  at  the  earn- 
est intercession  of  the  castellan's   wife.     In  October  of  the  same 
year  a  Synod  was  held  at  Prevail  in  Moravia  by  Bishop  Syonsky, 
who  had  come  from  Prussia  for   this  purpose.     Two  youths,  Bla- 
hoslaw  and'  Rokita  were  sent  as  students  to  Basel  at  the  expense 
of  the  Unilas,     Permission  was  given  to  parents  to  present  new- 
born children  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Utraquist  priests  tor  Bap- 
tism, when  this  could  be  done  without  signifying  a  renunciation 
of  the  Unitas.    No  one  was  allowed   to  publish   new   writings, 
especially  new  hymns  without  license  from  the  Unitas.     At  New 
Tear's,  1550,  Bishop  Matthias  summoned  another  Synod  at  Pross- 
nitz,  in    Moravia,  when  the  number  of  councillors,  which  had 
become  greatly  reduced,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  seven. 
The  question  was  raised.   How   shall  the  consecration  of  future 
Bishops  be  effected,  since  Matthias  lives  at  a  distance  and  Augusta 
is  in  prison  1    To  obviate  this  difficulty  Bishop  Matthias,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  aged  Suffragans,  Wenzel  von  Wrantak  and 
Daniel  von  Hranitsch,  and  the  consent  of  the  absent  Augusta  con- 
secrated  three    new  Suffragan  Bishops,  Jan  Gzemy^  St/rege  and 
Pauli/n,  with  the  authority  to  consecrate  new  Bishops  in  the  event 
of  Augusta's  death  or  continued  imprisonment.     The  Unitas  had 
now  two  regular  Bishops  and   five  Suffragans.     The   same  year 
King  Ferdinand  visited  Moravia   with   the  design   of  obtaining 
from  the  Diet  of  that  country   an   edict  against  the  Brethren. 
When  the  Vice-chancellor  announced  to  the  Diet  the  king's  will 
and  pleasure,  the  Land-captain  von  Ludanitz,  who  belonged  to  the 
Unitas^  replied  in  a  spirited  speech,  closing  with  these  words  : 
''  We  will  not  swerve  a  hair-breadth  from  our  convictions  and  I, 
for  my  part,  will  sooner  give  up  my  head  than  my  faith.     Sooner 
shall  Moravia  pass  away  in  flames  and  ashes    than  that  violence 
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shall  be  submitted  to  in  this  matter."  The  whole  assembly  ap- 
plauded these  sentiments  and  the  mortified  monarch  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  designs  for  the  present. 

But  in  Bohemia  the  number  of  the  Brethren  had  been  reduced 
one-half  their  former  strength,  partly  the  result  of  the  emigration 
and  partly  owing  to  enforced'  conversions  to  the  Soman  and  Utra- 
quist  churches.  Bishop  Matthias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  died 
at  Gilgenburg  in  1551.  Augusta  lay  in  prison,  but  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. The  number  of  his  guards  had  been  diminished  and 
one  of  them,  a  native  of  Leitomischl,  was  hired  by  the  Brethren  to 
supply  their  captive  Bishop  secretly  with  books,  stationery,  food 
and  money.  Candles  were  furnished  him  so  that  his  dark  cell 
was  constantly  illuminated.  A  frequent  and  regular  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  between  himself,  the  Brethren  and  his  fellow 
prisoner  Bilek.  When  the  permission  of  Augusta  was  solicited 
for  the  consecration  of  a  New  Bishop  in  the  place  of  Matthias 
SyoDsky,  he  peremptorily  refused,  but  at  the  same  time  nomina- 
ted Johann  Czerny  as  his  representative  in  conducting  the  affaire 
of  the  Unitas.  In  the  following  year  (1442)  a  general  Diet  was 
held  in  Prag,  when  the  friends  of  the  captives  used  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  effect  their  release  ;  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
A  Synod,  which  was  held  soon  after  under  Czerny's  presidency  at 
Jungbunzlau,  made  another  effort  to  secure  Augusta's  assent  to 
the  consecration  of  new  Bishops.  But  again  he  refused  and  bade 
them  wait  in  patience  the  day  of  his  liberation.  This  line  of  con- 
duct excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Brethren  and  they 
accused  the  Archbishop  of  seeking  to  assume  a  sort  of  papal 
authority  among  them.  At  the  same  time  John  Blahoslaw 
returned  to  Jungbunzlau.  This  future  Bishop  of  the  Moravians 
was  born  (1553)  at  Prerau  of  a  knightly  family  and  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg  under  Luther.  The  war  drove  him  back  to 
his  home  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  sent  by  the  Unitas  to 
Basel.  There  he  was  prostrated  by  an  almost  fatal  illness  and^ 
soon  after  his  recovery,  returned  to  his  native  land.  Here  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  became  the  great  historian  of  his  communion. 
Most  of  the  valuable  writings  and  documents  of  the  Unitas  were 
kept  in  the  library  at  Leitomischl  and  were  consumed  in  the  great 
conflagration  which  occurred  in  1546.     A  new  collection  was  at 
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oDce  commenced  and  after  the  year  1552  Blahoslaw  became  its 
custodian. 

"If  we,"  writes  a  Bohemian  historian  of  the  present  day,  "con- 
sider him  and  his  colleagaes  and  cotemporaries,  Augusta,  Matthias, 
Czerny,  Czerwenka,  Israel  and  others,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
this  little  band  of  brethren  accomplished  so  mneh.  They  had 
men  at  the  helm  who  in  strength  and  devotion  far  surpassed  all  the 
Lutheran  and  Utraqnist  leaders  of  Bohemia." 

In  the  following  year  (1653)  the  Brethren  became  more  and  more 
anxious  about  the  decreasing  number  of  tlieir  clergy.  There  seems 
to  as  to  be  no  reason  why  the  suffragans  should  not  have  ordained 
more  priests  and  deacons ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  considered  a 
reserve  force  for  the  preservation  of  the  Episcopate.  A  report 
obtained  currency  that  Augusta  was  dead.  His  secret  correspond- 
ence had  been  betrayed  and  the  guards  were  changed.  All  his 
Ixwks  and  papers  were  seized  and  Augusta  with  Bilek  was  sud- 
denly transferred  to  Prag ;  they  and  their  friends  supposed  for 
immediate  execution.  At  Prag  they  were  thrown  into  the  White 
Tower  and  chained  together  by  the  feet.  No  further  harm  was 
done  to  them  and  they  were  soon  returned  to  BtirgHtz  where  they 
were  placed  in  a  strict  confinement  as  at  their  first  arrival  there. 
At  this  time,  when  the  Brethren  believed  that  Augusta  had  been 
executed,  they  convened  a  Synod  at  Prerau  in  June,  where  nearly 
all  the  priests  and  deacons  of  the  entire  Unitas,  even  those  dwell- 
ing in  Poland,  were  present.  This  great  assembly  elected  as  their 
Bislioj^s,  Johami  Czerny  and  Matthias  Czerwenka^  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Augusta,  the  Suffragan-Bishops  Streje  and  Paulin  con- 
t'ecrated  them  to  their  office.  This  consecration  appears  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  valid,  and  had  there  been  any  defect  about 
it,  it  would  have  been  repaired  by  the  episcopal  consecrations 
which  Augusta  performed  after  his  release.  Then  followed 'the 
ordination  of  presbyters  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  a 
canon  was  passed  forbidding  deacons  to  perform  priesUy  rites.' 

The  storm  which  had  threatened  the  life  of  Augusta  passed  over 


'A.  rule,  by  the  waj,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  Moravians  of  the  present  daj 
to  observe  more  doselj.  Bj  what  authority  do  their  deacons  veoture  to  confirm  and 
to  consecrate  the  Holy  Eucharist? 
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and  left  him  unharmed*  His  papers,  in  whioh  the  king  had 
thought  to  find  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  Elector  Moritz  of  Saxony,  proved  to  treat 
only  of  reli^ons  topics  and  the  wrath  of  the  monarch  was  greatly 
appeased. 

The  Brethren  in  Bohemia  were  now  entirely  dependent  on  the 
good-will  of  individual  noblemen  for  their  protection.  Among 
their  friends  was  Lord  Ernst  von  Krajek,  who  like  his  forefathers 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Unitas  and  not  only  allowed 
the  re-opening  of  their  assemblies,  but  also  in  1554  built  them  a 
large  church  edifice. 

The  Lord  von  Pernstein  obeved  the  edict  and  closed  the 
churches  at  Beichenau,  Senftenberg  and  Knnwald,  which  were  on 
Ins  estates.  But  he  soon  relaxed  his  obedience  and  suffered  the 
chnrches  to  be  re-opened.  Lord  Kostka  at  Brandeis  on  the  Adier 
seemed  indisposed  to  favor  the  Brethren  as  his  ancestors  had  done 
He  suffered  some  of  their  number  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Prag;  but  they  were  ultimately  released  without  further  injury. 
About  this  time  a  large  number  of  Lutheran  preachers  with 
their  wives  and  children  were  driven  out  of  the  country  and 
betook  themselves  to  Saxony  and  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  Even 
some  of  the  nobility  became  the  victims  of  the  king^s  wrath. 
Among  these  was  John  (or  Joachim)  von  Prostibor,  a  man  of  tal- 
ent and  learning  but  not  rich  in  worldly  goods.  The  king  sus- 
pected him  of  having  entered  into  conspiracy  with  the  Saxons, 
had  him  arrested  and  put  to  the  rack.  Prostibor  with  heroic 
firmness  bit  off  his  tongue  and  spat  it  out  When  asked  why  he 
had  done  this  injury  to  himself,  he  wrote  as  his  answer  that  he 
had  done  it  to  give  a  convincing  proof  to  those  who  had  put  no 
faith  in  his  declarations  that  no  torture  whioh  they  could  inflict 
would  cause  him  to  swerve  from  the  truth.  He  was  put  in  prison 
and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 

About  this  time  the  Brethren  under  the  advice  of  Blahoslaw, 
conceived  the  design  of  enlisting  in  their  behalf  the  favor  of  the 
king's  eldest  son.  This  young  prince  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  IL)  had  for  a  long  time  manifested  a  strong  inclination 
toward  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  corresponded  with 
Melanchthon  and  other  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  and  was  . 
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re^^ded  by  those  who  knew  him  beet  as  being  at  heart  a  Protest- 
ant. The  matter  gave  his  father  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  since 
it  was  not  improbable  that  all  which  he  had  labored  to  baild  up 
would  be  pulled  down  by  his  immediate  snccessor.  As  this  dis- 
position of  the  Crown  Prince  was  well'  known  in  Bohemia,  Lord 
von  Krajek  pointed  him  out  as  a  willing  protector  of  the  Uhitas^ 
and  Blahoslaw,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  conducted  the  negoti- 
ations. In  March,  1556,  he  came  to  Vienna  to  feel  his  way  in  the 
matter.  He  ascertained  that  Maximilian  had  entirely  forsaken 
die  Ronaan  Catholic  priests  and  would  listen  only  to  Pastor 
Pfauser,  a  married  Lutheran  minister.  Blahoslaw  went  to  hear 
him.  In  external  appearance  be  resembled  Luther;  he  was 
an  earnest,  though  by  no  means  eloquent,  preacher.  Atler  sev- 
eral days'  effort  Blahoslaw  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
Pfauser  alona  The  latter  did  not  conceal  the  friendship  of  the 
Grand  Duke  for  the  Protestants  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
wiles  of  the  Jesuits.  At  length  Blahoslaw  declared  himself  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Unitas  Fratrwm  and  gave  a  vivid  description  of 
Augusta's  sufferings.  He  handed  Pfauser  a  copy  of  the  CJonfes- 
sion  which  had  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  besought  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  young  prince  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  persecution.  This  Pfauser  willingly  promised  and  said  that 
when  Maximilian  came  to  the  throne  he  would  prove  their  pro- 
tector and  friend. 

When  Blahoslaw  returned  he  found  that  Lord  Krajek  was  dead. 
His  four  sons  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the  king  and  Jungbunz- 
Ian  ceased  to  be  a  safe  refuge  for  the  Brethren.  But  Czerny  and 
Blahoslaw  remained  in  the  vicinity  and  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1555,  a  Synod  was  held  at 
Prossnitz  in  Moravia,  and  the  compilation  of  a  new  hymnal 
ordered  which  should  include  many  new  hymns,  especially  those 
composed  by  Bishop  Augusta.  Czerny,  Blahoslaw  and  Adam 
Sturm  were  intrusted  with  this  work.  It  was  resolved  also  that 
Blahoslaw  should  be  sent  again  to  Vienna  with  another  petition 
to  Maximilian.  At  his  second  interview  with  Pfauser,  Blahoslaw 
heard  many  discouraging  things  concerning  the  bigotry  of  the 
aged  king.  A  copy  of  the  petition  to  his  son  has  been  preserved 
in  history.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  assumes  through- 
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out  that  Maximilian,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  already  a 
Protestant.  Pfauser  praised  the  document  and  engaged  to  present 
it  to  the  Grand  Duke.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  The  next  year 
(1556)  Blahoslaw  sent  a  present  of  a  knife  and  cheese  to  Pfauser 
and  begged  for  an  answer,  even  if  it  were  a  short  one.  An  answer 
was  soon  received  to  the  effect  that  Maximilian  had  read  the  peti- 
tion, was  pleased  with  it  and  would  use  his  utmost  influence  to 
have  it  granted.  The  prince  it  seems  could  or  would  accomplish 
nothing. 

About  this  time  Blahoslaw  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  learned  Flacius  lUyricus  of  Magdeburg,  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous disciples  of  Luther.  Flacius  it  seems  had  formed  an  idea 
from  his  historical  researches  that  the  Bohemian  Brethren  were 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Piedmontese  Waldenses  and 
wrote  for  further  facts  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The  Brethren 
replied  to  him  courteously  but  firmly  denying  the  truth  of  the 
report  and  showing  that  it  would  be  quite  as  proper  for  one  to 
say  that  Luther  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Brethren. 
Flacius  received  their  messengers  kindly  and  sought  to  prove  to 
them  out  of  ancient  writings  that  the  Unitas  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Waldenses  because  it  held  and  taught  a  "  purer 
faith  than  that  of  Huss  and  Rokyzan."  Blahoslaw  disproved  all 
his  assertions  and  Flacius  was  deeply  offended.  The  next  day  he 
spoke  in  angry  terms  of  the  Brethren,  upbraiding  them  for  the 
mutability  of  their  dogmas,  their  equivocal  theory  of  justification, 
and  because  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Lutherans. 
Blahoslaw  replied  .with  vehemence,  asking,  why  the  Lutherans 
could  not  agree  among  themselves;  to  which  Flacius  replied 
blaming  the  men  at  Wittenberg.  The  next  day  Blahoslaw  left 
Magdeburg  and  described  Flacius  to  the  Brethren  as  a  zealous, 
learned  and  well-meaning,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty, 
stiff-necked  and  unyielding  man.  From  Magdeburg  Blahoslaw 
journeyed  to  Wittenberg.  Here  he  found  great  corruption  of 
morals  and  lawlessness  of  life  among  the  people,  and  those  who 
should  have  been  their  guides ;  and  as  much  bitter  hostility 
against  lUyricus  as  he  had  manifested  toward  the  Wittenbergers. 
Protestantism  was  already  beginning  to  bear  its  bitter  fruits.  On 
his  return  Blahoslaw  wrote  in  1557  a  short  treatise  in  the  Latin 
tongue  on  the  history  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum — the  first  ever  pub- 
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lished.    Illyricas  from  this  time  forth  maDifested  ill-will  toward 
the  Brethren. 

Bishop  Vergerias  on  the  other  hand  showed  himself  to  be  their 
constant  friend.  By  his  adyice  many  of  the  Polish  nobles,  among 
them  Lukas  von  Gorka  and  the  Counts  Ostrorog  and  Eaphael 
Lescenski,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Dake  of  WUrtemberg,  beg- 
ging liim  to  nse  his  influence  with  Maximilian  for  the  release  of 
Aagosta.  John  Bokita,  chaplain  to  Count  Ostrorog,  carried 
the  petition  to  the  Duke,  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  request 
and  despatched  a  letter  to  Maximilian.  As  Rokita  fell  sick  in 
Prag,  Blahoslaw  went  on  with  the  letter  to  Vienna.  Here  he 
learned  from  Pastor  Pfauser,  as  before,  that  the  young  prince  was 
well-disposed  toward  the  Brethren  and  anxious  to  obtain  the 
prisoner's  release,  but  could  not  influence  his  father,  who  was  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  a  fourth  time  Bla- 
hoslaw traveled  to  Vienna  the  same  year,  but  with  no  better 
success.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  Brethren  in 
Bohemia  were  closed  ;  in  1558  there  remained  only  three,  hidden 
in  the  mountains,  viz. :  at  Senftenberg,  Wildenschwert  and  Bran- 
dels  on  the  Adier.  Yet  the  local  elections  show  that  at  this  time 
in  Eastern  Bohemia  the  Brethren  constituted  the  majorityof  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  The  Unitas  was  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Czerwenka,  who  resided  at  Prerau.  Bishop  Czeruy  trav- 
eled about  in  Bohemia,  being  often  forced  to  conceal  himself  from 
his  enemies.  Prossnitz  and  Cybenschiitz,  as  well  as  Prerau,  were 
itnportant  towns  of  the  Brethren  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  last- 
named  Blahoslaw  had  fixed  his  residence.  Here  the  Unitas  flour- 
ished, free  from  persecution,  and  many  lists  of  their  clergy  are 
still  in  existence.  At  a  Synod  held  in  Prerau  in  1556  it  was  de- 
termined that  aged  members  of  their  communion  should  not  be 
allowed  to  travel  about  begging  for  alms ;  but  that  the  Unitas 
should  see  that  they  were  provided  for.  In  the  case  of  Brethren 
^ho  Were  compelled  to  attend  the  Church  services  of  the  Utra- 
^^iftts  it  was  resolved  that  this  should  be  esteemed  no  defection, 
Provided  that  the  principles  of  their  communion  were  not  re- 
nounced. 

JOHN  ANKETELL 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ETHICAL  PREACHING. 

We  justly  eulogize  the  wisdom  of  our  Church  in  securing,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  Bcclesiastical  Year  the  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  all  Christian  doctrine.  But  we  have  no  corresponding 
arrangement  for  the  presentation  of  Christian  dv4y. 

The  "  Dutch  Beformed  Church  "  provides  for  this  object  by  the 
regulation  that  her  clergy  shall  deliver,  every  third  year,  lectures 
or  sermons  on  her  catechisAi.  That  includes,  of  course,  both  doc- 
triiie  and  duty.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  regulation  could  not 
fail  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  enhance  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
pulpit. 

^'  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,"  said  St  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesns.     No  portion  of  the 
revealed  truth  and  will  of  God  which  He  has  commissioned  His 
ministers  to  proclaim  can  be  innocently  or  lawfully  omitted  in 
their  ministrations. 

The  relation  of  doctrine  to  duty,  of  truth  to  practice,  of  faith 
to  works  is  luminously  clear  and  simple  in  the  Bible  and  in  our 
standards.  The  duty  results  from  the  doctrine,  the  practice  is  tl^ 
i/nUh  livedo  the  work  is  faith  working.  Our  Article  calls  *^  good 
works  the  fruits  of  faith,"  and  the  Presbyterian  confession  com- 
presses the  same  meaning  into  the  phrase  *'  truth  is  in  order  to 
goodness." 

Great  is  the  evil  of  cutting  in  two,  in  theory  or  practice,  this 
one,  living,  fruit-bearing  tree  of  faith.  Trees  may  be  wisely  pruned 
and  purged  in  order  that  they  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  But  if 
they  be  cut  off  and  kept  cut  off  at  the  point  where  the  branches 
spring  which  are  to  bear  the  fruit,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  even 
dead  trees  and  become  rotting  stumps. 


A  paper  road  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Philadelpliia  in   the  Penn  Chib  Hall, 
January  8,  1877. 
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The  evils  which  have  resulted  from  this  severance  are  seen,  in 
the  large,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  at  various  eras.  It  showed 
itself  even  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  St  Paul  and  St.  James 
denounced  it.  In  the  Pre-Nicene  period,  the  very  age  of  martyrs, 
it  often  appeared  in  the  form  of  heresy  and  licentious  living. 
Later,  when  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
fanatical  superstition,  this  separation  became  most  complete.  In 
the  eighth  century  John  of  Damascus,  the  greatest  theologian  of 
the  day,  closed  a  vehement  oration  on  the  duty  of  worshipping 
images  with  the  following  story :  A  holy  hermit  was  assailed  by 
the  demon  of  uncleanness.  The  demon  offered  to  leave  the  holy 
man  if  he  would  cease  to  worship  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
hermit  consented,  but  communicated  his  secret  to  a  famous  abbot, 
his  spiritual  adviser.  "Better,"  said  the  abbot,  "  that  you  should 
visit  every  brothel  in  town  than  abstain  from  the  worship  of  the 
holy  images."  We  all  know  how  much  Rome  magnifies  dogma 
above  morals,  and  how  she  corrupts  morals  in  the  interests  of 
dc^ma.  Fantastic  and  horrible  were  the  Antinomian  extrava- 
gancies which  resulted,  in  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  in 
England,  from  the  exclusive  presentation  and  the  perversion  of  the 
blessed  truth  of  a  free  salvation.  Never  were  morals  more 
preached  or  less  practised  than  when  the  semi-Pelagian  divines  of 
the  last  century,  discarding  doctrine  as  unprofitable  mystery  and 
spiritual  life  as  fanaticism,  depicted  the  charms  of  virtue.  Men 
and  women  are  not  changed  into  grand  and  beautiful  creatures  by 
gazing  on  grand  and  beautiful  portraits. 

While,  however,  it  is  true  that  no  portion  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God  can  be  ignored  without  detriment  to  truth  and  to  practical 
morality,  it  is  also  true  that  the  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  different 
portions  of  the  great  body  of  truth  should  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  addressed  and  the  needs  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  minister.  My 
conviction  is  that  this  is  a  time  in  which  there  is  great  need  for 
the  full  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  ethical  side  of  the  Gospel 
revelation. 

Moreover,  in  urging  as  I  do  a  larger  presentation  of  the  ethics 
of  the  Gospel  in  proportion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  than  is 
usual  in  our  pulpits,  I  shall  be  greatly  misunderstood  if  it  shall 
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be  inferred  that  I  forget  for  a  momeDt  that  the  firat,  the  last,  the 
supreme,  the  only  duty  (I  maj  say)  of  the  zpinister  of  Christ  is  to 
preach  the  Gk>Bpel  of  the  Kingdom.  The  good  uewa  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  an  Incarnate  and  crncified  Redeemer — that  is  our 
one  message.  And  the  preaching  of  Christian  duty  is  included  in 
that  message.  There  cannot  well  be  a  comparison,  as  between 
separate  things,  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  Christian  works  that  flow  from  them.  It 
is  {mother  form  of  the  inept  question,  "Which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  tree  or  its  fruits  t "  So  presented  it  is  not  a  question  ex- 
cept in  form,  and  can  have  no  answer.  But  this  statement  may, 
must  be  given ;  there  must  first  be  Divine  life  and  then  there  will 
be  Divine  work.  It  may  not  be  much  but  it  will  correspond  to 
the  amount  of  spiritual  vitality.  Some  little  life  there  may  be 
where  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  much  movement.  A  living 
man  may  be  bed-ridden,  and  so  may  a  Christian  character.  A 
man  may  live  after  a  poor  fashion  without  arms  or  legs  ;  but  if 
you  cut  off  his  head  or  cut  out  his  heart,  he  must  be  put  under 
ground.  A  malformed  or  mutilated  Christian,  so  long  as  he  has 
a  Christian  head  and  a  Christian  heart  however  small  and  feeble 
they  may  be  will  move  about  a  little  and  do  a  little  something. 

But  there  is  among  some  of  the  clergy,  much  less  among  our 
pious  laymen,  a  dread  of  ethical  preaching  as  if  it  were  necessa- 
rily legal,  and  would  certainly  lead  men  to  rely  upon  their  good 
works  for  salvation.  That  depends  upon  how  it  is  done.  If  a 
man  cannot,  like  St.  Paul,  preach  Christian  duty  as  the  direct  out- 
come of  Christian  truth  and  life,  then  that  is  a  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  preach  good  works.  But  it  is  a  qqestion  whether  it 
is  not  an  equally  good  reason  why  h^  should  not  preach  at  all.  It 
does  indeed  require  more  careful  thinking  and  more  moral  force 
to  treat  such  topics  with  discrimination  and  to  edification  than  to 
repeat  in  well  worn  phrases  favorite  doctrines  and  obvious  exhorta- 
tions ;  but  a  little  more  thinking  and  moral  force  is,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  clergy,  a  thing  to  be  desired.  But  some,  who  could 
do  this  well,  so  deeply  feel  that  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  life 
of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts  is  the  glorious  and  ever  efficient  mo- 
tive of  all  tJieia*  diligence  in  duty  that  it  seems  to  them  a  waste  of 
time,  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Master,  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
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ChriBtian  duty  in  the  varions  spheres  of  life,  when  the  one 
Deeded  trath  alike  for  dying  sinners  and  lukewarm  saints  is  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  "Fill  men,*'  they  say,  **  with  tlie  love  of  Christ 
and  then  from  the  promptings  of  the  holy  and  loving  life  which 
He  imparts,  they  will  seek  ont  and  enter  and  faithfully  till  every 
field  of  duty.  Make  the  tree  good  and  the  good  frnit  will  cer- 
tainly come.  Charge  men,  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  salvation 
irom  sin  and  the  prospect  of  Heaven,  with  a  rich  pulsating  Christ* 
ian  vitality,  and  they  will  know  how  to  direct  it  aright.  It  is  a 
sort  of  impertinence  to  tell  these  men,  heirs  of  Heaven,  not  to  lie 
and  cheat"    But  this  is  what  St.  Paul  did. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  law  of  the  Christian  life  that  it  should  come 
forth  in  all  good  works.     If  it  could  be  trusted  always  to  follow 
that  law  we  should  never  need  to  speak  of  duty,  but  could  confine 
onrselvesto  those  great  truths  which  through  the  Spirit  impart  and 
strengthen  the  spiritual  life.    Angels  need  no  exhortations  to  duty 
and  no  dissuasives  from  sin.     The  supreme  law  of  their  being,  not 
hindered  in  its  working  by  another  law   in  their  members  leads 
them  always  to  delight  to  fulfill  God's  Commandments.    But  with 
w  it  is  not  so.     How  does  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  until  now  abound  in  testimonies  to  the  mel- 
ancholy fact  that  men  may  possess  a  real  spiritual  life  and  yet  not 
give  it  a  right  practical  direction.     That  life  takes  such  outward 
forms  for  the  most  part  in  any  given  age,  as  the  teachings  of  the 
age  indicate  to  be  its  legitimate  development.     Now  it  is  perse- 
cuting zeal.     Now  it  is  ascetic  self-repression  and  self-punishment. 
Now  it  is  mystical  absorption  in  Gk>d,  which  rejects  all  common 
duty  as  a  sin  that  interferes  with  the  supreme  duty  of  the  con  - 
Btant  and  conscious  abiding  of  the  soul  in  G-od.     It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  a  real  Christian  life,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  often 
takes  abnormal  and  melancholy  directions.     Mnltitudes,  whole 
generations,  have  had  laid  in  their  hearts  the  true  foundation,  but 
have  built  upon  it  wood,  hay,  stubble. 

We  cannot  therefore  safely  take  this  ground,  that  onr  only  busi- 
ttess  is  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Divine  life 
which  He  imparts  will  certainly  take  the  right  direction  and  come 
forth  in  right  forms.  We  must  open  the  channels  in  which  it 
dhonld  run,  and  guide  it  in  its  goings.     We  must  say  with  St 
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Peter  "believe,''  and  "add  to  your  faith  virtue,  knowledge,  temper- 
ance, patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  charity,"  and  we 
must  explain  what  all  these  graces  are,  and  what  are  their  practi- 
cal issues.  Our  Saviour  not  only  proclaimed  the  new  birth  to 
Nicodemus,  but  He  also  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I 
think  if  one  should  cull  from  the  Epistles  all  their  teachings  and 
exhortations  in  reference  to  plain  elementary  moral  duty  he  would 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  them.  We  cannot  err  if  we  make 
them  occupy  as  large  a  space  proportionally  in  our  ministrations. 
Shall  we  not  err  if  we  allow  them  to  occupy  less  I 

And  now  I  reach  the  question  whether  our  pulpit  does  its 
full  duty  in  this  respect.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  bj 
the  older  clergy  when  I  say  that  there  was  a  deplorable  deficiency 
in  this  respect  in  the  pulpit  ministrations  forty  years  ago.  The 
Churchly  men  were  then  much  given  to  preaching  *' Bishops, 
Priests  and  Deacons " — good  things  which,  however,  the  shoe- 
maker and  carpenter  and  merchant  could  not  put  to  a  practical  ose 
during  the  week.  They  varied  these  instructions  with  solemn 
protests  against  Low  churchmen,  prayer  meetings  and  Presbyte- 
rians. The  Evangelicals — I  must  claim  this — did  a  great  work, 
whose  influence  is  felt  now  by  every  party  in  the  Church,  by  their 
vivid  and  distinct  proclamation  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul — the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  faith  which 
justifies  and  sanctifies  and  saves.  But  they  too  had  their  shibbo- 
leths and  their  pet  aversions.  They  too,  even  more  than  the  other 
school,  avoided  ethical  preaching  having  an  unfortunate  associa- 
tion of  good  works  with  filthy  rags.  Tlieir  warning  cry  was — 
**  Baptismal  Regeneration,  High  Churchmanship  and  Oxford 
Tracts."  Both  parties  ran  into  well  worn  ruts  in  their  preaching. 
Of  course  this  description  would  be  mere  caricature  if  it  were  un- 
derstood otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  the  topics  upon  which 
tlie  main  stress  was  laid.  In  contrast,  too,  to  the  kindly  feeling 
which  pervades  all  the  Clinrch  parties  of  to-day  there  ^as  much 
polemical  bitterness,  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  damnable  nature 
of  the  errors  which  were  reciprocally  denounced,  and  a  pronounced 
antagonism  which  was  felt  no  less  in  social  than  in  Church  circles. 
A  spirit  prevailed  on  both  sides  very  much  like  that  of  Luther  in 
the  saying  which  he  often  piously  and  mournfully  repeated,  *'Blessed 
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is  the  man  that  hath  not  walked  in  the  coansel  of  the  Zwingliana, 
nor  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Saeramentarians,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  Zarickers  I " 

Bat  since  then  and  more  especially  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a  great  and  happy  change.  We  have  excel- 
lent preaching  on  all  sides  in  our  Church  to-day.  All  schools  and 
parties  in  our  day,  high  and  highest,  low  and  lowest,  broad  and 
broadest,  present  doctrine  and  duty,  church  order  and  spiritual 
life  more  nearly  in  their  proper  place,  relation  and  proportion 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  And  what  is  most  delightful  to 
see  is  that  all  these  schools,  with  slight  differences  in  methods, 
have  inaugurated  a  new  era,  I  may  call  it,  in  the  history  of  our 
Chnrch  by  a  three-fold  development  of  zealous  and  successful 
activity. 

In  all  our  churches  the  laity  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  have 
been  enlisted  in  direct  work  for  the  Master — in  gathering  men  and 
women  into  the  fold  and  in  teaching  them  the  way  of  life.  The 
blessed  results  are  seen  in  men's  and  women's  Bible  classes,  in 
mothers'  meetings^  in  mission  schools  and  churches,  and  in  more 
methods  of  Christian  activity  than  I  could  enumerate,  even  if  I 
knew  them.  This  is  a  most  cheering  manifestation  of  Christian 
and  Church  life  in  our  day.  And  there  is  still  another  which 
Beems  to  have  sprung  directly  from  it.  The  fraternal  social  side  of 
Christian  life,  in  the  sacred  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  in  mutual 
labors  of  love  has  been  and  is  beautifully  developed  and  exempli- 
fied. Converts  have  been  taught  and  made  to  feel  that  the 
Christian  life  is  a  joyful,  loving,  social  thing,  that  they  need  not 
go  out  of  Church  into  evil  associations  to  find  all  that  their  nature 
craves  and  needs.  Hence  men's  Reading  Rooms  and  Clubs  and 
young  people's  various  societies  for  work  and  for  social  enjoyment. 
These  are  admirable  developments  of  Christian  and  Church  life. 
My  soul  rejoices  in  them.  I  never  look  in  upon  them  without 
saying  to  myself — '*0h  that  such  had  been  the  condition  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  when  I  commenced  my  ministry!"  Some- 
times I  confess  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  doings  of  young  peo- 
ple in  these  associations  which  have  made  me  feel  that  they  need 
a  careful  pastoral  eye  over  them.  When  Brigham  Young  opened 
a  theatre  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  said  that  he  would  have  no  gloomy 
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Gentile  tragedies  enacted  in  it ;  bat  that  it  was  to  be  consecrated 
to  holy  fun.  Just  what  that  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard 
of  things  which  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  of  the  young  people's 
associations  take  the  fan  and  leave  out  the  holy  ! 

There  is  still  a  third  admirable  development  of  renewed  Christ- 
ian vitality  and  activity  in  onr  churches.  They  have  all  or  almost 
ail  come  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
principle  upon  which  our  sacred  Church  seasons  have  been  arranged 
— that  it  is  in  fact  an  exemplification  of  that  principle — that  there 
should  be  continaous  services,  varied  according  to  individual  con- 
victions, within  lawful  limits,  in  which  there  shall  be  special 
efforts  to  waken  careless  and  dying  sinners  and  rouse  slumbering 
saints;  and  the  ministers#who  officiate  on  these  occasions  are 
quickened  to  seek  from  the  Spirit  of  God  an  unction  and  a  seal 
which  will  enable  them  to  put  into  their  ministrations  the  most 
emphatic  and  impressive  teachings  and  exhortations.  Hence 
special  series  of  services  and  the  enlistment  reciprocally  of  the  aid 
of  various  clergymen,  and  the  combination  of  brethren  of  differ- 
ing schools  to  seek  from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  larger  in- 
gatherings into  the  fold. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  improvements  in  preaching  and 
practice  in  our  day  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Christian  life, 
which  finds  fit  expression  in  the  channels  I  have  indicated, 
does  not  to  the  same  extent  manifest  itself  in  a  high  discriminating 
and  pure  Christian  morality.  We  need  now  but  to  add  this,  as  a 
marked  characteristic  of  our  pulpit  and  our  membership,  to  make 
onr  Church  a  most  efficient  agent  in  enlarging  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cessive ritual  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  sameness  and  incom- 
pleteness of  the  pulpit,  from  the  craving  on  the  part  of  minister 
and  people  for  Bometki/rvg  more^  which  would  have  found  its  legiti- 
mate gratification  in  the  vivid  unfolding  of  the  whole  glorious 
Gospel  in  its  application  to  the  needs  and  sins  of  our  time,  in  con- 
nection with  activity  in  those  blessed  fields  of  labor  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  thoughtful  observer  of  our  commercial, 
political  and  social  life  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  degree  to 
which  professedly  and  seemingly  Christian  men  fail  to  carry  out 
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the  moralities  of  the  Gospel  in  their  daily  transactions  in  the 
world.  There  have  been  exhibitions  of  sharp  practice  in  the 
world,  and  of  pions  appropriations  of  the  results  of  it  to  churches 
and  institutions  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Medissval 
and  Romish  methods  of  of&etting  sin  by  pecuniary  sanctity.  We 
have  specimens  of  piety  not  unlike  that  commemorated  by  John 
Foster.  Some  one  said  to  him  that  Alexander  I.  of  Bussia  was  a 
very  pious  man  :  "Yes,  sir,  a  very  good  man ;  no  doubt  he  said 
grace  when  he  swallowed  Poland."  So  marked  is  this  feature  of 
the  times  that  it  presents  itself  as  a.  problem  difficult  to  solve. 
Why  is  it  that  when  the  churches  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of 
Christian  activity,  fraternal  love,  liberality  and  zeal,  Christian  men 
in  the  world  are  so  often  seen  to  act  on  immoral  principles  and 
become  involved  in  distinctly  immoral  and  fraudulent  transac- 
tions? What  is  there — if  there  be  anything — ^in  our  methods  of 
preaching,  teaching,  administering  and  living,  which  leads  or 
opens  a  way  to  this  deplorable  result  ?  I  make  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  problem.  I  only  venture  to  suggest  that  the  failure  of 
the  pulpit  sufficiently  to  teach  and  emphasize  the  ethical  side  of 
the  Grospel  may  be  one  of  the  many  causes  which  might  be  stated 
as  having  contributed  to  produce  the  lax  principle  and  practice 
which  now  so  frightfully  prevail.  We  all  know  that  it  has  been, 
in  all  ages,  one  of  ^'  the  depths  of  Satan  "  to  lead  men  to  suppose 
that  they  can  ofi&et  moral  delinquencies,  sometimes  by  high 
spiritual  fervors  and  sometimes  by  large  gifts  and  abundant  labors 
in  the  Church.  That  this  feeling  prevails  in  our  day  as  it  has  in 
every  age  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Men  who  kneel  at  our  Commu- 
nion tables  and  are  active  in  Church  work,  how  often  do  we  know 
and  how  frequently  is  it  proved  by  public  exposure  and  disgrace  that 
they  have  combined  a  seeming— who  shall  say  that  it  was  originally 
not  a  real — spiritual  life  with  such  moral  laxness  of  principle  as 
has  led  at  last  to  crime.  I  do  not  charge  this  as  a  sin  which  pecu- 
liarly besets  our  Church,  for  it  is  in  all  the  churches.  If  one  is 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  this  result  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  faith- 
ful inculcation  ot  the  morals  of  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit,  can 
he  deny  that  it  is  a  present  and  urgent  call  upon  it  for  more  diligent 
instrnction  in  righteousness,  for  persuasive  and  attractive  exhibi- 
tions of  whatsoever  things  are  true,  just,  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
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port ;  for  rousing  denuDciations  of  falsehood  and  fraud ;  and  for 
an  emphatic  testimony,  that  shall  make  the  ears  of  the  guilty 
Christian  tingle,  that  they  who  do  such  things  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Especially  do  the  Christian  men  of  this  day  need  to  be  warned 
with  an  impassioned  solemnity  and  earnestness  against  the  awful 
and  soul-destroying  lie,  which  Satan  has  palmed  off  on  this  genera- 
tion, that  the  crime  or  fraud  which  is  committed  by  one  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  corporation,  or  a  crime  against  a  corporate  body,  is  atten- 
uated into  nothingness  because  committed  against  or  divided 
among  a  multitude.  The  churches  should  be  roused  to  preach  a 
vehement  crusade  against  this  atrocious  immorality.  It  pervades 
all  classes.  It  debauches  the  public  conscience.  It  is  eating  out 
the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  first  article  in  the  un- 
written constitution  of  rings.  It  is  an  axiom — or  it  is  acted  upon 
as  if  it  ^were — of  professed  politicians,  of  many  corporations,  of 
multitudes  of  citizens  in  their  dealings  with  corporations,  and  with 
governments.  You  cross  the  ocean  and  have  much  edifying  con- 
versation with  a  devout  Christian  gentleman,  and  as  you  approach 
New  York  he  consults  you  as  to  the  surest  method  of  cheating  the 
custom  house.  This  actuallv  happened  to  myself  It  is  perfectly 
frightful  the  extent  to  which  this  dreadful  axiom — a  direct  denial 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  morality — prevails  avowedly 
in  the  world,  and  practially  in  the  churches.  If  this  state  of 
things  continues  unrebuked  by  the  pulpit,  if  there  be  not  an  up- 
rising of  all  the  moral  forces  of  the  churches  and  the  nation  to 
crusli  it  out,  then  the  tablet  of  our  law  will  be  the  tombstone  of 
our  liberty,  and  this  pernicious  lie  of  Satan  will  be  its  epitaph  I 
If  at  such  a  time  the  pulpit  is  silent  it  will  not  be  infidels  alone 
who  will  ask,  "What  is  the  Church-  good  for  if  it  is  careless  or 
afraid  to  grapple  with  and  expose,  with  persistent  reiteration,  this 
dreadful  perversion  not  only  of  Christian  but  of  all  morality  ? " 

If  I  were  in  a  position  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  authority  to  the 
clergy  and  the  churches  I  would  say — "  Let  your  questions  of 
Kitual  and  Baptism  and  Eucharist  and  Ceremonial  stand  aside  at 
present,  and  let  there  be  poured  through  the  churches  such  a  strong 
stream  of  instruction,  remonstrance  and  appeal  upon  this  subject 
as  shall  sweep  away  these  refuges  of  lies, 'and  cleanse  and  purify 
the  desecrated  Church  of  God  I 
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The  Christian  pulpit  at  a  time  like  this  should  proclaim  with  a 
clearness  and  emphasis  which  should  enforce  attention  and  assent, 
that  it  18  impossible  to  divide  and  subdivide  moral  action.  If  I, 
as  one  of  twenty,  do  a  deed,  it  is  morally  considered  mine  as 
wliollv  as  if  it  were  mine  alone.  If  I  have  a  transaction  with  a 
body  composed  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  persons  it  is 
my  whole  act  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  repeated. 
So  that  mora]  responsibility  is  not  diminished  but  vastly  increased 
by  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  an  act.  If  a  man  appropri- 
ate the  funds  of  a  corporation  he  defrauds  every  individual  who 
boWa  the  stock.  If  one  dips  his  hand  into  the  treasury  of  a 
municipality  and  appropriates  the  funds  to  his  own  use  he  cannot 
meet  a  citizen  in  the  street  whom  he  has  not  cheated.  Moral 
re'^ponsibility  is  not,  like  matter,  infinitely  divisible.  **It  spreads 
undivided,  operates  unspent."  But  the  pernicious  opinion  widely 
prevails  that  dishonest  action  throuji^h  or  against  corporations  loses 
m  large  part  the  quality  of  wrong-doing,  and  even  when  detected 
and  exposed  becomes  mere  misfortinie  or  mistake.  It  is  astonieh- 
intf  and  melancholy  to  see  how  men  guilty  of  this  enormous  crime, 
whdse  proper  j)lace  is  the  penitentiary,  hold  up  their  heads  and  re- 
?uine  their  places  in  the  business  world.  It  is  all  and  awfully 
wronj;.  We  should  confute  and  denounce  these  dreadful  moral 
heresies  with  an  energy  corresponding  to  the  evils  whiqli  they  in- 
volve and  spread. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  and  most  urgent  reasons,  as  they 
seem  to  me,  which  should  lead  to  a  larger  presentation  than  is 
usual  from  the  pulpit  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gosj)el.  But  there  are 
otlier  reasons  which  are  scarcely  less  important ;  and  in  enumer- 
ating them  I  must  again  insist  that  it  shall  not  for  a  moment  be 
forgotten  that  I  would  have  such  preaching  only  in  the  proportion 
sanctioned  by  divine  precedents,  and  as  the  immediate  outcome 
of  Gospel  grace  and  life. 

It  would  greatly  improve  and  give  increased  variety  and  inter- 
est to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit.  Congregations  are  always 
immensely  interested  when  the  pulpit  treats  with  discrimination 
of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  as  they  are  graces  of  the  heart,  and 
as  the  life  of  them  developes  into  holy  living.  And  it  is  not  an  un- 
lawful thing,  but  a  duty,  to  strive  to  give  new  interest  and  attrac- 
10 
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tion  to  the  weekly  preaching  of  the  word.  Some  have  tried  to  do 
so  by  the  introduction  of  topics  which  belong  rather  to  the  chair 
of  the  scientific  Professor  or  to  scientific  and  literary  journals. 
Not  only  is  this  a  departure  from  the  true  work  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  but,  however  it  may  interest  some  portions  of  an 
audience  for  a  time,  it  will  fail  from  the  first  and  increasingly  to 
reach  that  at  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to  strike 
through  the  intellect,  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Nothing  can 
compare  or  compete  in  permanent  interest  to  an  audience  with  the 
great,  complete,  manifold  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  suppose  we  all  have  known  godly  men  and  even  ministers  who 
seemed  to  think  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  to  present  the  great  messa^ije  of  salvation  otherwise  than  in 
a  bald  and  technical  style ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher 
to  repress  and  crucify  all  his  individual  gifts  and  peculiarities  in 
order  to  reach  a  certain  conventional  form  of  treatment  and  a 
certain  sanctioned  phraseology  which  should  at  once  announce  us 
to  a  congregation  as  thoroughly  faithful  to  the  truth.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  this  prescriptive  spirit  and  habit  among  the  clergy 
ot  the  Evangelical  school  in  former  years.  In  my  early  ministry 
a  godly  old  friend  aiid  father  in  the  Church  solemnly  remonstrated 
with  me  because  my  preaching,  as  he  said,  was  not  sufficiently 
plain.  He  objected,  not  that  there  was  a  failure  to  present  and  un- 
fold the  old  truths  I  had  in  hand,  but  to  the  illustrations  and  figures 
which  would  occur  to  me,  which  it  was  natural  for  me  to  use  and 
which  it  would  have  been  most  unnatural  in  me  to  reject  The 
truth  is  that  the  good  man  made  the  limits  of  his  own  rather  nar- 
row capacity  the  solemn  rule  of  duty  for  others  differently  consti- 
tuted and  endowed.  Admitting  the  probable  justice  of  his  criti- 
cism, I  yet  summoned  courage  to  say  to  him  that  on  his  theory 
neither  Christ  himself  nor  St.  Paul  were  plain  preachers,  and  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  the  plainest  preacher  who  made  the 
truth  most  plain. 

And  now  admitting  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  interesting  in  the 
pulpit,  that  is  to  interest  in  the  right  way  the  congregations  to 
whom  we  minister,  it  will  be  found  that  by  no  method  can  the 
preacher  become  so  more  surely  than  by  doing  his  whole  duty  to 
his  Master's  message,  and  by  delivering  all  doctrine  and  duty  in 
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their  right  place  and  measure.  He  will  find  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Gospel  morality  will  exceedingly  profit  and  interest  his 
people.  They  need  and  desire  to  be  instructed  in  daily  duty. 
Daily  life  is  full  of  moral  tangles,  and  they  are  most  grateful  to 
one  who  helps  them  to  untie  the  knots  and  disengage  the  impli- 
cated threads  of  seemingly  conflicting  obligations  and  to  straighten 
them  all  out  before  them.  The  treatment  of  such  topics  will 
greatly  refresh  and  enrich  the  preacher's  own  mind,  and  his  whole 
style  will  take  on  a  finer  and  more  impressive  expression.  Nor 
need  we  fear  that  we  shall  become  artificial  by  seeking  every  law- 
ful mode  of  access  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  in  the 
treatment  of  those  questions  of  duty  in  which  they  are  or  should 
be  interested.  All  the  gifts  with  which  we  have  been  endowed 
and  all  the  attainments  we  have  acquired  can  and  should  be  em- 
ployed in  rendering  the  teachings  and  exhortations  of  the  pulpit 
such  as  should  wake  up  and  stimulate  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  those  to  whom  we  miniBter.  '^Nature,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  is  the  art  of  God."  We  are  most  natural 
when  we  imitate  His  art. 

And  indeed  some  such  relief  as  this  to  the  exhausting  labor  of 
constant  pulpit  preparation  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  a  prodigious 
strain  upon  a  man's  soul  always  to  preach  with  the  intensity  which 
the  theme  demands,  twice  a  day  month  in  and  month  out,  the 
great  Gospel  of  salvation,  with  the  impassioned  appeal  to  siunei's 
and  saints  which  comes  up  burning  on  the  preacher's  lips  when 
that  salvation  lies  before  his  soul  in  all  its  love  and  awfulnesks,  its 
mercy  and  its  justice.  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  most  solemn 
possible  presentation  of  the  Gospel  that  I  would  plead  for  this 
proclamation  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  is  when  the  preacher 
varies  this  great  theme  with  profitable  teachings  upon  daily  duty, 
that  he  reverts  ever,  with  new  force  and  freshness,  to  that  salva- 
tion and  that  spiritual  life  without  which  Christian  morality  is 
impossible.  If  it  be  true  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  this  generation — which  I  doubt — I  do  not  believe  it 
is  to  be  regained  by  the  omission  or  half-hearted  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  or  by  rivalry  with  the  methods  and 
the  topics,  of  the  platform  and  the  rostrum,  but  by  the  full  and 
vivid  presentation  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
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all  the  holy  moralities,  the  loring  beneficence  and  the  beantifttl 
affections  which  follow  its  reception.  To  that  completely  rounded 
system  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  there  can  be  no  rival  in  impress- 
iveness  and  grandeur,  in  attractiveness  for  poor  sinful  hearts,  in 
the  present  peace  and  joy  which  it  gives  and  in  the  glorious  future 
it  promises  and  secures.  The  men  of  this  generation  are 
aching  to  hear  this  two-fold  Gospel  of  salvation  and  of  life,  and 
are  ready  to  cry  out  with  joy  when  it  is  heard.  They  are  in  fact 
more  willincr  to  liear  a  clerical  mountebank  who  does  this  thins; 
than  the  most  decorous  and  daintv  and  orthodox  divine  who  does 
it  not. 

It  is  a  great  wrong  done  to  this  glorious  message  when  it  is  de- 
livered but  in  part.  It  is  a  still  greater  wrong  when  the  constant 
reiteration  of  its  most  solemn  messages  in  fixed  phrases  and  with 
diminished  life,  makes  it  a  dull  humming  which  falls  on  unheed- 
ing ears.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  those  who  denounce  the  for- 
malism of  ritual  who  fall  into  the  no  more  respectable  formalism 
of  dogma.  Cei-tain  it  is  that  the  preacher  who  limits  himself  to  a 
narrow  range  of  topics  and  goes  over  them  again  and  again  with 
the  same  or  similar  modes  of  presentation  does  not  impress 
a  congregation  even  in  the  points  upon  which  he  most  earnestly  la- 
bors. The  mind  loses  its  vigor  and  elasticity  if  it  dwells  always  on 
one  or  a  few  themes  only.  The  more  important  they  are  and  the 
higher  tension  of  soul  which  they  demand  in  their  contemplation 
the  more  likely  are  the  mind  and  the  heart  to  flag  and  become 
weary  and  ultimately  feeble  through  a  constant  and  unvaried 
strain  upon  them.  In  short  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  good 
men  who  adopt  this  method  and  present  nothing  but  what  is  true 
and  orthodox  and  solemn,  become  rather  dull. 

The  hearer's  perplex'd 

'Twixt  the  two  to  determine ; 
"Watch  and  pray,"  says  the  text — 

"Go  to  sleep,"  says  the  sermon. 

We  may,  moreover,  be  sure  that  when  we  develop  Christian 
duty  with  fullness  and  power  we  are  thereby  preparing  the  sinner 
to  flee  to  the  cross  from  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  which  he 
is  made  to  see  that  in  manifold  points  he  has  broken,  and  which 
he    is    made    to    feel     that  he    can     never   fully   obey.    The 
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child  of  God  will  be  thereby  made  to  feel  the  preciousness  of  a 
free  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  be  led  to  consecrate  him- 
self anew  to  the  service  of  his  master,  and  to  resolve  to  walk  more 
warily  and  constantly  in  the  ways  of  His  laws  and  in  the  works  of 
His  commandments. 

By  this  method  we  show   that   Christianity   is  not  a  system  of 
mere  dogma  and  abstraction,  but  a  living  force  from  which  pro- 
ceed those  virtues  which  all  men  know    to    be  noble  in  them- 
selves and  blessings  to  the  world  ;    and  thus  shall  these  preached 
and  practised  virtues  of  the  Gospel  be  gentle  schoolmasters  to  win 
men  to  the  Saviour  from  whom  they  come. 

If  we  could  preach  as  we  pray  in  our  closets  we  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  putting  in  their  right  place  and  proportion  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical,  the  doctrine  and  the  duty,  the  life  and  its 
manifold  manifestations.  There  we  are  all  good  theologians. 
There  we  seek  strength  from  the  Cross  to  be  put  into  all  daily 
duty.  There  we  see  how  duty  lui perfectly  fulfilled  makes  the 
Cross  inexpressibly  precious.  If  we  preach  as  we  pray,  then  a 
loving  Father,  a  crucified  Saviour,  a  sanctifying  Spirit  cannot  be 
presented  in  our  sermons  otherwise  than  as  the  holy  source  whence 
holy  living  must  and  will  proceed ;  and  the  holy  living  proceed- 
^^g  from  them  cannot  but  be  unfolded  and  displayed  in  all  its 
I^ivine  beneficence  and  beauty. 

C.  M.  BUTLER. 


THE  TRIAIj  of  JESUS  CHRIST  FOR  TREASON. 

To  the  mind  of  a  modern  lawyer  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ  presents  at  least  three  distinct  legal  queries  : 

I.  Whether  Pilate  was  invested  with  any,  and  if  any,  sufficievU 
judicial  authority  to  try  a  subject  for  treason. 

II.  Whether  he  was  authorized  by  the  Roman  Law  he  pretended 
to  administer  to  try  a  subject  for  treason  without  calling  and  em- 
ploying a  jury  of  Assessors. 

III.  And  whether  he  was  authorized  by  the  Roman  Law,  with- 
out first  having  obtained  special  leave  from  the  Governor  General 
of  Syria,  to  inflict  the  death  penaltyi 

The  examination  of  these  queries  by  the  light  of  the  fragments 
of  evidence  extant  upon  them  constitutes  the  subject  matter  of  the 
following  notes. 

I.  "Whether  Pilate  was  invested  with  any,  and  if  any,  sufficient 
judicial  authority  to  try  a  subject  for  treason." 

Beyond  all  question  the  Province  of  Judssa  at  that  time  did  not 
rank  either  as  a  kingdom,  ethnarchy,  or  tetrarchy,  but  only  and 
merely  as  an  appendage  of  Syria  ;  and  all  its  provincial  officers 
were  subordinate  and  directly  amenable  to  Yitellins,  then  the 
Governor  General  of  Syria.  All  the  so-called  Mediterranean 
Provinces,  inclusive  of  Judsea,  had  previously  been  conquered  and 
reduced  to  Roman  subjection  by  Pompey.  And  the  forms  of 
government  which  the  Csesars  had  dispensed  to  them  as  subject 
territories,  other  things  being  equal,  appear  to  have  been  meas- 
ured to  them  in  dignity  and  delegated  authority  according  to  their 
respective  populations,  loyalty  of  behavior,  tributal  capacity  and 
area  of  domain.  During  the  life  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  petty  kingdom.  After  his  death  it  was 
reduced  to  a  tetrarchy ;  and  afler  that  in  consequence  of  various 
disturbances  and  the  putting  to  death  of  John   the  Baptist  by 
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Herod  Antipas,  it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  It  appears  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  dependency  both  on  account  of  the  seditious  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  bad  behavior  of  its  ruler.  It  is  sufficient 
for  this  examination  to  find  that  it  had  been,  with  or  without 
sufficient  cause,  blotted  out  as  a  tetrarchy  and  annexed  to  another 
province,  and  the  character  and  functions  of  its  chief  officer  re- 
duced to  the  new  situation  of  subordination  to  the  paramount  and 
superior  government  of  Syria. 

This  preliminary  fact  being  established  by  all  the  credible 
histories,  it  is  in  order  next  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  precisely  what 
the  functions  of  its  chief  officer  were.  Josephus  styles  him  a 
^Trocurator."  Jacob,  Anthon  and  Andrews  in  their  Law  Dic- 
tionaries define  the  term  "Procurator"  to  have  been  one  who  had 
charge  of  the  imperial  revenues  of  a  province  in  the  times  of  the 
Emperors^  a  collector.  The  Evangelists  style  him  '^Governor," 
And  Conylieare  and  Howson  in  their  notes  to  their  "Life  and 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  advance  the  idea  that  although  that  func- 
tionary was  primarily  and  essentially  a  collector  of  the  imperial 
revenues  he  was  permitted  in  some  way  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  modern  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  single  province  under  the 
supervision  and  superintendency  of  a  Governor  General  of  several 
adjacent  provinces ;  and  that  Pilate  sustained  similar  relations  to 
tlie  Governor  General,  sometimes  called  the  President,  of  Syria  at 
Antioch,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras 
sustain  to  the  Governor  General  of  Calcutta.  The  highest  func- 
tions which  any  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis^  whose  works  are  accessible 
to  the  writer,  claim  for  Pilate,  appear  to  have  been  only  and 
merely  those  possessed  by  subordinate  provincial  rulers.  And 
although  I  find  abundant  evidence  in  Roman  history  and  Koman 
enactments  and  decrees  for  believing  that  the  CsBsars  invested 
their  Pro-Consuls  and  Governor  Generals,  such  as  Cicero  at  Cili- 
cia,  with  judicial  powers,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  find  any  for  be- 
lieving that  they  invested  their  Procurator  with  any  judicial 
power  whatever.  All  the  presumptions  from  the  fragments  of 
evidence  extant  are  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not^  because  I  find 
tiiat  at  least  two  of  the  Procurators  ot  Judssa,  Herod  Antipas  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  were  removed  from  their  offices  for  presuming  to 
exercise  it  as  they  did  in  cases  which  included  those  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Saviour. 
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Joseplius  affords  us  some  light  upon  this  point  by  what  he  Bays 
of  the  displeasure  of  Tiberias  Caesar  at  the  acts  of  the  predecessors 
of  Pilate  beyond  their  authority.  The  first  Procurator,  Annins 
Rufus,  sent  by  him  to  Judaea  provoked  no  displeasure ;  but  the 
second  one,  Valerius  Q-ratus,  did.  The  first  one  appreciated  his 
subordinate  position,  and  ventured  to  assume  no  authority  except 
in  subordination  to  his  superior  at  Antioch,  to  whom  and  through 
whom  to  Rome  he  made  all  his  official  returns ;  but  the  second 
one  was  more  assuming  and  officious,  and  gave  offence  by  pre- 
suming to  exercise  authority  independent  of,  if  not  in  opposition 
to,  his  superior  officer.  And  although  Josephus  is  careful  not  to 
say  that  Pilate  displeased  his  monarch  by  his  unwarranted  exercise 
of  judicial  authority  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  he  does  say  tliat 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Governor  General,  his  superior  officer,  he 
was  censured,  removed  from  office  and  disgraced  for  causing  the 
death •  of  numbers  of  the  contumacious  Samaritans.  And,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  he  was  not  only  removed  and  disgraced  for  his 
conduct  as  Procurator  in  Judgea,  l)ut  was  punished  for  it  by  ban- 
ishment to  Gaul,  where  he  committed  suicide  in  the  vear  A.  D. 
38.  We  are  unable  to  consult  Tacitus  upon  this  point  for  the 
reason  that  his  chapters,  which  cover  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  that  Caasar,  are  said  to  be  lost.  But  upon  bis  supposed  or  pre- 
sumed authority,  Philo,  Eusebius  and  other  cotempomries  assert 
that  Pilate  acted  as  a  Judge  in  criminal  matters  because  his  pre- 
decessors so  acted  before  Judsea  was  annexed  to  Syria,  when  there 
was  no  Proconsul  over  them.  In  the  article  on  Pilate,  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Briitanica,  published  in  1797,  it  was,  among  other 
things,  stated  that  although  "the  Evangelists  called  him  Governor 
he  was  in  reality  no  more  than  a  Procurator.  They  called  him 
Governor  because  he,  in  efl^ect,  acted  as  one  by  taking  upon  him 
to  judge  in  criminal  matters,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  as 
other  Procurators  constantly  did  in  the  small  provinces  of  the 
Empire  where  there  was  no  Proconsul.  He  was  at  length  deposed 
by  Vitellius,  the  Proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  our 
Lord  and  sent  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Emperor.  But  though  Tiberias  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome, 
yet  his  successor,  Caligula,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  he  killed  iiimself  with  his 
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owD  bands."  Now  whilst  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  Boman 
edict  or  law  any  express  injunction  against  the  exercise  of  judicial 
powers  by  Procurators  in  criminal  matters,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  its  exercise  by  that  class  of  inferior  officers  was  derogatory  to 
the  general  political  economy  of  the  Empire,  was  without  the 
authority  of  any  positive  edict  or  law,  and  was  offensive  to  the 
Emperor  at  Rome.  And  the  effect  of  all  the  fragments  of  testi- 
mony extant  very  clearly  is  that  Pilate  did  not  legally  possess  the 
judicial  power  he  pretended  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ. 
His  superior,  the  Governor  General  and  Pro-Consul  at  Antioch, 
was  the  sole  and  onlj  judge  in  that  jurisdiction,  and  the  sole  and 
only  officer  who  was  authorized  to  try  him. 

II.  **Whether  Pilate,  had  lie  been  a  judge,  was  authorized  l)y 
the  Roman  law  he  pretended  to  administer,  to  try  the  Saviour  for 
treason  without  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury  of  Assessors." 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  not.  Although  nothing  like 
our  common  law  trials  by  a  jury  of  twelve  had  then  been  invented 
ID  any  part  of  Europe,  a  necessity  had  developed  itself  in  tiic 
Soman  Empire  for  having  a  judicial  appendage  in  the  nature  both 
of  associate  magisters,  learned  in  the  law,  and  of  a  jury  to  find  the 
facta  It  appears  from  various  passages  in  ancient  history  that 
that  appendage  belonged  to  the  judicial  economy  of  the  outlying 
provinces,  and  that  the  persons  who  served  in  that  capacity  were 
styled  Assessors.  Whilst  it  is  verj  evident  that  Pilate  and  his 
successor,  Felix,  ignored  that  provision  in  the  provincial  jurispru- 
dence and  presumed  to  try  what  they  held  to  be  criminal  cases 
without  Assessors,  it  is  quite  as  evident  from  St.  Luke's  relation 
of  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  St.  Paul,  that  Festus  observed  it. 
So  many  of  the  Procurators  had  been  removed  from  their  offices 
ia  Judsea  and  in  other  small  provinces  for  misfeasance  and  male- 
feasance  that  Festus  deemed  it  best  to  summon  Assessors  to  sit  and 
deliberate  with  him  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  at  Cesarea.*     And  the 


*  The  word  "council "  in  Acts  zzy.l2,  is  defined  to  mean  "principal  persons  who 
attended  his  court,"  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  "  assessors  "  by  Howson  and  Conybeare.  See 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  voL  II,  p.  291.  They  relate  "that  Festus  took  his  seat 
on  tije  judicial  tribunal  with  his  assessors  near  him  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought 
^fore  him,"  p.  291,  and  "  that  Festus  took  counsel  with  his  assessors  concerning  the 
admiaaibility  of  Paurs  appeal,"  p.  293. 

u 
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acconnt  of  his  doing  so  is  evidence  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  civil- 
ian or  lawyer  that  Pilate  onght  to  have  sammoned  Assessors  to 
sit  and  advise  with  him  in  the  case  of  the  Savionr.  Indeed,  the 
acconnt  of  the  trial  and  the  account  of  his  summary  removal  from 
office  after  that  trial  taken  together  are  condnsive  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  proceed  as  a  judge  without  them.* 

III.  "Whether  Pilate  was  authorized  by  the  Roman  law,  with- 
out first  having  been  thereunto  authorized  by  the  Grovernor  Oen- 
eral  of  Syria,  to  inflict  the  death  penalty.  '* 

Beyond  all  reasonable  donbts  he  was  not.  The  Roman  Laws  of 
that  period  confided  to  no  ofiicer  below  the  rank  of  a  Pro-Consul 
that  terrible  power.  It  is  true  that  inferior  officers  were  per- 
mitted if  they  were  not  expressly  authorized  to  enforce  their  judg- 
ments concerning  the  rights  of  persons  to  property  and  privileges, 
without  being  specially  authorized  by  the  superiors  above  them. 
But  after  diligent  search  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  vestige  of 
any  edict  or  law  which  conferred  upon  them  the  power  to  execute 
and  issue  a  death-warrant.  Pilate  either  failed  to  comprehend 
his  inferior  and  limited  powers  or  was  wilfully  undutifnl  and  de- 
fiant to  the  superior  above  him.  Ignoring  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Syria  to  sign  and  issue  the  death-warrant  if  one 
were  to  be  signed  and  issued  at  all,  he  signed  and  issued  it  himself 
and  wickedly  and  brutally  supervised  its  execution.'  And  then 
after  ignoring  the  Governor  General  in  respect  to  the  death-war- 
rant and  its  execution  he  further  ignored  him  in  making  his  re- 
port Instead  of  making  his  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General  as  he  should  have  done  as  a  dutiful  subordinate 
officer,  it  appears  from  all  the  published  accounts  that  he  made  it 
directly  to  the  Emperor.     His  utter  disregard  of  all  the  rules  of 


^  In  a  recent  disoourse  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  (rottheil,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the  citj  of 
New  York,  there  is  a  virtual  admission  that  the  forms  of  that  procedure  were  irregu- 
lar, notwithstanding  the  averment  coupled  with  it  that  *'  indictment,  trial  and  sen- 
tence are  no  evidence  of  persecution." 

^An  ancient  parchment  purporting  to  have  been  the  death-warrant  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  bearing  the  signature  ef  Pontius  Pilate,  said  to  have  been  found  a  century  or 
more  ago  among  tho  documents  of  the  Caesars,  is  reported  to  be  sacredly  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  at  Roma 
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official  propriety  was  qnite  as  striking  as  his  previous  disregard  of 
the  Boman  Law. 

It  follows  from  all  these  well  accredited  representations  of  the 

Law  and  the  Facts  that  each  and  every  query  must  be  answered 

in  the  negative.     The  Savioar  was,  as  we  all  know,  guilty  of  no 

treason  to  the  Boman  government ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 

he  was  charged  with  it.     Treason  in  all  ages  and  countries  has 

been  a  capital  offence  and  traitors  held  to  be  proper  subjects  for 

capital    punishment.      Throughout  Christendom,  by   decrees  or 

enactments,  the  jurisdiction   to  try  men  for  capital  offences  has 

been  invariably  conferred  upon  superior  and   not  upon   inferior 

tribunals.     The  best  that  any  apologist  for  the  Crucifixion  can  say 

of  Pilate's  Court  is  that  it  was  an  inferior  tribunal,  in  an  inferior 

province,  subject  to  the  superior  government  of  the  Pro-Consul  at 

Antioeh.     As  the  power  to  preside  in  a  superior  tribunal  was 

never  conferred  upon  him  by  commission,  edict  or  enactment  ot 

the  Roman  Senate,  it  follows  that  he   usurped  the  power  he  ex- 

ercii^ed  as  a  superior  judge.     His  act  of  trying  the  Saviour  at  all 

vas  usurpation',  his  act  of  trying   him    without  Assessors    was 

'^^^Tpation  ;  and  his  act  of  signing  the  death-warrant  was  ttsur- 

Priori  also.     He  tried,  convicted,  sentenced  and   executed  Jesus 

^*  Nazareth  without  sufficient  judicial  authority,  and  deserved  the 

^^'ace  and  the  punishment  which  befell  iiim. 

BENJ.  F.  Hall. 


POLITICAL   KAPACITY   OF   THE   CHURCH    OF 

ROME. 


In  connection  with  the  strngt^Ie  now  going  on  in  Germany  be- 
tween Church  and  State  the  argument  has  been  broaght  forward 
by  the  oppoments  of  the  Church  that  the  past  hiBtory  of  the 
Papacy  is  the  only  fair  ilhistration  of  its  character,  and  that  that 
character  is  as  it  always  has  been  one  of  unsparing  political 
rapacity. 

The  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  other  hand  allGgd 
with  some  show  of  plausibility  that  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  years  ago  was  determined  -by  circumstances 
to  wliich  later  ages  have  furnished  no  parallel,  and  that  therefore 
all  apprehension  as  to  any  renewal  of  mediaeval  pretensions  is 
groundless;  that  encroachment  on  the  civil  power  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  Cliurch's  character. 

Not  a  few  Protestants  in  England  and  the  United  States  are 
duped  by  this  statement  and  consider  that  it  is  fanatical  to  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  political  aggrandisement  of  the  Church  of 
Kome. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Church  is  making  rapid  advances  * 
in  the  acquisition  of  political  influence  in  our  own  land,  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens  the  inquiry 
whereto  these  things  are  tending.  A  correct  judgment  will  best 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
present  century  with  that  which  it  exhibited  in  those  periods  when 
its  claims  were  the  most  extravagant.  In  the  present  paper  we 
propose  to  review  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
and  about  the  period  of  1815. 

Certainly  if  at  any  time  we  have  bad  or  shall  have  reason  to 
expect  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  to  exhibit  the  mildness 
and  generosity  of  his  character  it  should  have  boen  then  when  the 
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Chardi  had  been  well-nigh  orerwhelmed  with  rain,  and  when  it 
was  indebted  to  the  civil  aathorities  of  Enrope  for  the  means  of 
of  continuing  its  work  and  securing  its  welfare. 

Again,  if  at  any  period  of  its  existenrce  the  Papacy  has  displayed 
a  demeanor  intolerably  overbearing  and  overreaching  it  was  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VIL 

C!omparing  the  Papal  acts  of  these  periods  together  we  shall 
find  that  they  exhibit  a  spirit  essentially  identicaL 

Just  eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Gregory  issued  his 

famous  Bnll  on  the  subject  of  lay  investiture.     Up  to  this  time  it 

had  been  customary  for  the  bishops  on  their  consecration  to  receive 

from  the  temporal  authority  a  ring  and  a  staff  which  symbolized  . 

the  right  to  the  enjoyment  and  control  of  the  temporal  possessions 

pertaining  to  the  See.     The  ring  was  emblematic  of  the  spiritual 

marriage  of  the  bishop  to  his  diocese,  while  the  staiF  represented 

his  authority  within   the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.     In  order  to 

appreciate  the  full  import  of  this  ceremony  we  must  remember 

that  all  temporal  authority  of  whatever  description  was  held,  under 

the  feudal  system,  to  emanate  from  the  sove*'eign.     Throughout 

Europe  the  feudal  system  was  in  force.  According  to  its  principles 

the  entire  lands  of  every  country  were  regarded  as  the  property  of 

the  sovereign.     The  great  lords  and  barons  and  other  proprietors 

of  land  held  their  possessions  on  condition  of  rendering  certain 

services  to  him  as  their  liege  lord.     Ecclesiastical  officers  equally 

with  lay  proprietors  enjoyed  their  feofib  on  military  tenure. 

This  fact  appears  with  marked  prominence  in  German  history. 
Prince- Archbishops  and   Prince*Bishops  abound,  exercising  not 
simply   the  rights  of  ecclesiastical   officers,  but   the  powers  of 
secular  lords.     They  assume  the  leadership  of  the  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  the  district  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction.     In  rela- 
tion to  the  sovereign  they  were  vassals.     Gregory  VII  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  discern  the  influence  of  this  in   subordinating 
the  ecclesiastical   officer  to  the  authority  of  the  crown.     Accord- 
ingly in  the  year  1075  he  summoned  a  council  at  Rome  and  published 
an  edict  peremptorily  forbidding  churchmen  hereafter  to  recognize 
any  right  of  lay  investiture.     It  was  true  the  State  made  no  claim 
to  confer  the  spiritual   function.     It  expressly  limited  its  right 
to  the  temporal  advantages  belonging  to  the  endowment,  and 
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whatever  it  exacted  in  the  way  of  recompenBe  or  service  was  dig* 
ticLCtly  aflBirmed  to  be  a  return  for  sncb  temporal  advantages. 

Xevertheless  it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  ambitious  Pontiff 
that  even  to  this  limited  extent  the  Cbarch  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  State.  He  enacted  that  '^  if  hereafter  any  person  shoald 
receive  bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hand  of  any  layman  he  should 
no  longer  be  numbered  among  the  bishops  or  abbots."  ^^Moreover 
we  interdict  him  from  the  favor  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter  and  from 
entrance  into  the  Church  until  he  shall  have  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion" (so  conferred).  "In  like  manner  if  any  Emperor,  duke,  mar- 
quis, count  or  any  secular  authority  or  person  shall  have  presumed 
to  confer  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric  or  any  other  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  let  him  understand  that  lie  is  bound  by  the  chain  of  the 
same  sentence." 

It  is  impossible  to' conceive  of  presumption  surpassing  that 
which  inspired  this  decree  or  to  imagine  a  more  absolute  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  sovereigns  than  Gregory  exhibited.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  Bull.  It 
afiPected  profoundly  the  relations  of  every  sovereign  to  a  consid- 
erable and  very  influential  proportion  of  his  great  vassals.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  State  by  the  Church.  Most  of  the 
great  prelates  and  abbots  were  at  the  same  time  princes,  nobles 
and  counsellors  in  the  diets  and  other  national  assemblies.  This 
decree  of  the  Pope  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to  tlie 
crown  in  case  the  sovereign  should  exercise  what  was  simply  his 
rights  as  liege  lord  of  the  country  which  he  ruled.  Excommuni- 
cation, was  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  the  Bull,  and  such  diso- 
bedience was  absolutely  unavoidable  under  the  existing  system  of 
feudal  tenure. 

What  now,  in  the  shape  of  justification  for  aucli  a  course  on  the 
part  of  Gregory,  can  be  discovered  in  the  then  condition  of  Ger- 
many ?  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  intervention  of  the  popes  in 
foreign  political  affairs  in  early  and  mediaeval  European  history 
was  not  unfrequently  matter  of  moral  necessity.  The  papal 
authority  constituted  for  those  periods  the  High  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration.  And  not  seldom  the  Pontiffs  stood  forth  as 
the  solitary  champions  of  right  and  justice 

However  adverse  we  may  be  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy 
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we  cannot  but  make  ample  allowance  for  their  interference,  nay, 
in  many  cases  we  mnst  admire  it.     A  moral   necessity  may  right- 
fully supersede  a  statutory  enactment.     Every  one  will  remember 
the  story   of  the  raising  of  the  obelisk  in   the  Piazza    di  San 
Pietro  in  1586.     Its  removal  was  regarded   as    a   very  solemn 
affair.     High  mass  was  read   and  after  this  the  Pope  Sixtas  Y. 
gave  orders  that  none  shoald  ntter  a  word  under  pain  of  death 
during  the  raising  of  the  obelisk.     The  immense   mass  is  slowly 
rising  upon  its  base  when  snddenly  motion  ceases.    The  ropes  are 
giving  way.     The  breathless  silence  which  has  thus  far  prevailed 
is  broken.     A  sailor  among  the  multitude  cries  ovit  ^^  Acqua  aUe 
/ant!"  ** Water  on  the  ropes,"  and  this  advice  being  acted  upon 
the  monster  is  drawn  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  ropes  until  it  stands 
erect  on  its  base.     The  honored  man  in  that  vast  assemblage  is  the 
violator  of  the  sovereign  edict.    Just  so  in  the  case  of  the  popes 
themselves,  moral  necessity  must  often   be  allowed  to  have  more 
than  justified  their  interference  in  the  domestic  policy  of  foreign 
governmenta 

For  Hildebrand,  however,  in  the  instance  allowed  to,  no  such 
plea  can  be  urged.  True,  the  subjects  of  Henry  held  him  in  no  ex- 
travagant esteem.     Hie  immoralities  are  gross  and  notorious,  and 
probably  want  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
^"6  petty  princes  of  Germany.     Certain   it   is  that  at  an   early 
P®"od  of  his  reign  he  was  met  by  powerful  opposition  in  Saxony, 
-^^^e  leaders  of  this  revolt  were  seven  bishops  and  archbishops,  and 
tne  simple  fact  that  they  make  no  appeal  to  Home  shows  abund- 
antly that   they  were  not  reduced  to  any  such  straits    as   might 
hare  Warranted  Papal  interference.     Like  Saxony,   Thuringia  also 
revolte^j  and  such  was  the  power  of  the  malecontents  that   Henry 
^^  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight  and  concealment.     What- 
^^>  tlierefore,  may  have  been  the  grievances  of  his  subjects  the 
P^ror  was  not  sq  circumstanced  as   to  defy  their  power.     They 
^^  Actually  more  than  a  match  for   him.     The  only  necessity 
^  Existed  so  far  as  the  papacy  was  concerned  was  the  necessity 
^*^f^  Church  of  Rome  to  be  true  to  her  character  as  a  political 

To 

*^^  now  we  turn  to  the  more  recent  period  alluded   to  we  shall 
^^  that  lapse  of  time  produces   no  change  in  Rome ;  that  her 
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latest  rnleiiB  like  h^  earlieet  master  have  been  nortared  by  the 
dugs  of  the  insatiable  she-wolf. 

In  an  instructive  and  interesting  pamphlet  the  German  histo- 
rical writer  Von  Sybel  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  country- 
men the  efforts  of  the  papacy  to  secure  political  sapremacy  in 
foreign  countries  during  this  century.  Expressing  our  large  obli- 
gations to  his  work  we  proceed  to  present  the  same  theme  for  the 
sober  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  generous  and  gratefnl 
Mother  Church  at   the  period  alluded  to  it  will  be  needful  brieflj 
to  recall  the  situation  of  European  affairs  in  1816.     With  volcanic 
force  the  French  Revolution  had  upheaved  and  disorganized  the 
institutions  of  France  and  the  contagion  of  political  disquietude 
had  spread  to  every  portion  of  Europe.     Following  upon  this  bad 
occurred   the  Napoleonic  deva8tation&      In   the  stormy    period 
occupied  by  these  events  the  worldly  comfort  of  millions  of  men 
had  been  destroyed.     Hence  there  resulted  a  not  unnatural  dispo- 
sition to  look  to  religion  for  consolation.     A  violent  reactionary 
movement  everywhere  prevailed.     Particularly  in  France,  where 
animosity  to  the  Bomish  hierarchy  had  been  productive  of  the 
most  radical  and  blasphemous  changes, where,  regarding  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  the  boast  had  been  made  ^'  nous  avans 
change  tout  cda^^  the  people  returned  with  more  than  eagerness 
to  their  first  love.     True,  when  Napoleon  made  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  once  more  the  religion  of  the  State  by  the  Concordat 
of  1802  he  found  not  a  little  dissatisfaction  on  the  pan  of  those 
who    were  immediately    about    him.     On  Easter-day  following 
the  signing  of  the  Concordat  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  held  by 
Cardinal  Caprara  in  commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Catholicism.     After  the  performance  Napoleon  asked   Qeneral 
Delmas  how  he  was  pleased.     **Oh,"  he  replied,  "  a  very  pretty 
Capucinade.  We  must  now,  I  suppose,  fasten  beads  to  our  swords." 
Marshal  Lannes,  seeing  Caprara  and  a  number  of  bishops  at  the 
Tuilleries,  asked  Napoleon  to  drive  off  ^'  cette  canaille^'*^  and  in- 
quired whether  it  was  with   soldiers  of  that  kind   that  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Marengo.     No  doubt  there   were  numbers  in 
France  who  sympathized  with  Delmas  and  Lannes.     But  the  mul- 
titude thought  very  differently.     Ultramontanism  sprang  up  and 
was  rampant  where  altars  had  been  raised   to  the  Goddess  of 
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Beaaon  and  the  Sapreme  Being  had  been  sneeringly  styled  Men- 
Biear  Etre. 

Another  thing  beside  the  Iobb  of  temporal  pofiBeasions  added 
strength  to  the  reactionary  feeling  and  powerfully  drew  all  classes 
toward  Bome.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  1816  monarchs  had 
been  robbed  of  their  crowns,  nobles  had  been  shorn  of  hereditary 
privileges,  the  people  had  been  made  to  understand  that  they  were 
created  to  be  food  for  powder  and  imperial  ambition  ;  all  Europe 
had  been  contemplated,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Napoleocentric  theory ; 
everything  liad  its  existence  solely  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
sehemeBw  After  the  snbjngation  of  Genoa,  Lebrun  was  made 
its  governor.  The  emperor  considered  him  too  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Genoese.  He  writes :  "In  uniting  Gtenoa  to  the 
Empire  I  had  but  one  object  in  view,  vis. ;  15,000  seamen.  You 
are  too  mild,  too  merciful.  I  tell  you  that  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment justice  means  force  as  well  as  virtue.  As  to  the  discontent 
of  the  Genoese  I  am  not  the  man  to  listen  to  such  remonstrances. 
My  answer  is  seamen,  seamen^-nstill  seamen."  The  15,000  Gen- 
oese seamen  were  intended  to  swell  the  French  navy  so  as  to  render 
feasible  a  descent  npon  the  English  coast.  The  imperative  urgency 
and  heartless  calculation  of  Napoleon  in  this  case  serve  only  as  an 
illustration  of  his  uniform  and  undeviating  course. 

Then  again  the  sacred  person  of  His  Holiness  had  not  escaped, 
^ios  Yn  had  been  treated  as  a  puppet,  made  prisoner,  carried  into 
France.  Napoleon  in  the  Schonbmnn  decree  had  announced  that 
tiie  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  was  at  a  n  end.  The  ''Little 
Corporal"  had  determined  that  as  in  the  seventy  years'  captivity  at 
Avignon  so  henceforth  France  should  have  supreme  control  in 
things  eoclesiasticaL  The  States  of  the  Church  had  in  fact  been 
made  a  sort  of  appanage  to  the  Empire.  Europe,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  liad  bonds  of  sympathy 
which  drew  them  closely  together.  Both  had  been  sufferers  to- 
gether. When,  therefore,  the  moment  of  reoi^anization  arrived 
the  Pope  looked  to  Europe  for  the  restoration  of  his  lost  glory  and 
the  undoing  of  the  tyrant's  work,  Europe  looked  to  the  papal  power 
Hs  the  great  bulwark  of  conservatism,  the  prop  of  social  and 
political  stability.  Roman  Oatbolioism  seemed  the  grand  antidote 
for  reaction  and  revolution, 
12 
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It  is  here,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  note- 
worthy fact  that  in  the  determination  to  reinstate  the  papacy  and  its 
hierarchy  in  1814  there  was  entire  unanimity  without  r^ard  to 
difference  of  nationality  or  diversity  of  creed.  The  heretical 
powers,  England,  Russia  and  Prussia,  were  more  anxious  on  the 
subject  than  Austria,  who  would  gladly  have  reserved  for  herself 
a  goodly  slice  of  the  papal  domain,  consisting  of  Aneona  and 
Bologna.  The  various  powers  concerned  in  the  work  of  reorgan- 
ization had  evidently  not  the  smallest  idea  that  the  papacy  woald 
ever  reassert  its  medisBval  pretensions.  Hence  Pius  YII  resuoied 
hia  position  at  Borne  not  only  without  opposition  but  am4d  the 
congratulations  of  all  Europe. 

It  becomes  appropriate  now  to  observe  how  he  responded  to  the 
generous  confidence  thus  manifested  toward  him.  The  pontiff 
was  not  devoid  of  amiable  qualities.  He  was,  however,  lacking 
in  force  of  character  and  as  regarded  education  he  was  an  adept 
neither  in  theology  nor  in  canonical  jurisprudence.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  marvelous  to  learn  that  he  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
advisers  and  particularly  upon  the  celebrated  Gonsalvi.  In  him 
Pius  had  unbounded  confidence.  Gonsalvi  was  a  man  of  consam- 
mate  worldly  wisdom  and  executive  ability,  well  skilled  in  those 
wiles  of  diplomacy  which  are  supposed  to  become  the  astute  man 
of  the  world  rather  than  the  heavenly- minded  ecclesiastic,  but 
which  have  been  found  by  the  latter  at  times  expedient  if  not  in- 
dispensable. He  was  ever  ready  to  exhibit  apostolic  humility  in 
things  insignificant,  while  in  such  as  he  deemed  essential  he  was 
absolutely  unyielding.  The  diplomatic  qualities  of  Gonsalvi  were 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  papacy  in  that  period  of  the  reign  of 
Pius  VII  which  was  anterior  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The 
self-made  emperor  demanded  a  large  share  of  respect  We  find 
in  the  Concordat  of  1802,  which  restored  Boman  Catholicism, 
greater  privileges  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  conceded 
to  him  without  any  demurring  than  those  which  are  now  claimed 
for  the  State  by  those  recent  laws  of  the  German  Empire  which 
are  so  diabolically  mischievous  in  the  eyes  of  Pio  Nono.  Nay, 
more,  when  his  imperial  majesty  assumed  to  exercise  still  greater 
powers  his  assumptions  were  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  Only 
when  he  desired  from  the  Court  of  Bome  an  explicit  recognition 
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of  freedom  in  creed  and  worehip  was  he  thwarted.  Even  then, 
however,  the  cardinal  remained  the  diplomat.  He  simply  threw 
himself  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  Church.  As  its  rep- 
reBentative  he  insisted  that  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome  is  essentially  in- 
capable of  toleration,  and  that  she  is  bonnd  to  reject  freedom  of 
iaith  as  inherently  godless,  that  while  she  cannot  compel  the 
emperor  to  take  action  against  heretics  she  would  be  signing  her 
own  death-warrant  were  she  to  recognize  heresy  as  justifiable. 
The  papacy  will  do  for  the  emperor  all  that  it  can.  Its  com- 
plaisance  will  be  checked  only  by  insuperable  obstacles.  Pius  and 
his  wily  counsellor  had  noted  an  instructive  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  times.  They  bad  observed  the  hitherto  unknown 
Napoleon  placed  by  the  French  Directory  in  1796  at  the  head  of 
the  JN^ational  forces  in  Italy.  Through  previous  mismanagement  the 
troops  are  in  utter  destitution.  Shoeless  and  in  rags  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  demoralization.  With  this  skeleton  of  an  army  in 
lefiB  than  a  month  Napoleon  gains  six  victories  over  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese ;  he  takes  twenty-one  standards,  fifty  guns  and 
several  strongholds ;  he  conquers  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont, 
makes  15,000  prisoners,  and  kills  or  wounds  10,000  men.  He  has 
done  more  in  a  few  days  than  preceding  generals  in  four  cam- 
paigns. Austria  ie  reduced  to  inaction,  Sardinia  to  submission. 
It  was  an  edifying  spectacla  It  hardly  required  infallibility  to 
interpret  the  parable.  For  a  man  whose  genius  could  as  by  magic 
transform  demoralization  into  power  the  Court  of  Rome  could  not 
but  entertain  profound  respect,  and  if  in  the  regions  subject  to  his 
control  any  irregularities  in  matters  ecclesiastical  took  place  it  was 
a  convenient  thing  to  wink  at  them,  or  at  the  most  to  attempt 
their  rectification  by  diplomatic  persuasion  of  the  mildest  kind. 
Not  many  years,  however,  elapse,  and  there  accurs  a  dwarfing  of 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  The  wintry  sky  of  1812  is  reddened 
with  the  suicidal  flames  of  Moscow.  The  blazing  city  is  the 
fnneral  pyre  of  Napoleon's  greatness.  True,  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  the  conqueror  does  enable  him  for  a  time  to  rise  superior 
to  the  overwhelming  calamities  of  the  Russian  campaign  ;  but  the 
victories  of  Leutzen,  Bautzen  and  Dresden  are  speedily  followed 
by  the  overthrow  at  Leipsig.  Doubtless  at  this  conjuncture  Pius 
^  is  found  offering  the  sympathy  of  the  holy  Mother  Church  to 
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the  downfallen  T^otor.  The  Pontiff  and  his  astnte  eompanion  dia- 
eover  a  gleam  of  light  amid  the  glooms  They  see  that  the  moment 
is  at  hand  when  it  wiH  be  possible  to  assame  a  more  dignified  sir 
than  has  been  altogether  conyenient  during  the  domination  of 
Napoleon.  Leipsig  is  loel  in  October,  1813,  the  allies  enter  Paris 
on  the  last  day  of  March,  1814,  and  Pins  YII  on  the  6th  of  May 
has  the  happiness  of  addressing  the  fidtfaf  ul  once  more  from  the 
soil  of  Italy.  The  tone  of  his  proclamation  is  prophetic  Styling 
himself  ^'Ood's  vicar  upon  earth,"  he  informs  the  world  that 
although  he  cannot  at  this  moment  exercise  all  the  ancient  powers 
of  the  Holy  See  he  doubts  not  that  in  no  long  time  he  will  recover 
them.  Ten  days  elapse  and  another  proclamation  issues  from 
Borne  itself.  His  Holiness  declares  that  the  Code  Napoleon  is 
abolished,  the  former  pontifical  civil  code  is  once  i^in  the  law  of 
Homa  All  measores  of  i*eform  introduced  by  the  French  were  at 
once  discontinued,  even  when  such  measures  were  obviously  valu- 
able. Although  they  were  necessarily  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
papal  treasury  nevertheless  the  2,400  cloisters  of  the  olden  times 
were  restored  and  endowed.  The  system  of  education  was  placed 
once  more  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  under  their  management  no  less  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  ;  the  dfices  of  state 
were  filled  exclusively  by  ecclesiastics  despite  the  fact  that  under 
priestly  rule  public  safety  had  been  a  thing  unknown,  and  the 
government  had  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  and  making  formal  treaties  with  the  banditti, 
just  as  though  the  latter  formed  a  sovereign  power. 

In  August,  1814,  about  three  months  after  the  return  of  the 
Pope  to  Borne,  a  momentous  step  is  taken.  That  step  is  one 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  iair  indication  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  papacy.  It  demonstrates  what  the  Holy  See  will 
do  when  it  has  unlimited  control.  Most  emphatically  does  it 
prove  that  if  moderation  is  exhibited  and  arrogant  claims  ai«  not 
put  forth  this  arises  from  no  intrinsic  merit  but  solely  from  external 
restraint.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  tiMtt 
order  which  during  its  entire  existence  has  had  the  one  constant 
aim  of  subjecting  the  world  to  the  supremacy  «f  the  pope^  was 
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once  more  to  begin  ite  iDsidioiiB  attaclui  upon  the  eivi) 
rights  and  Kberties  of  mftnkind.  After  the  bodj  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  France  and  Spain  in  compliance  with  the  explicit 
demands  of  the  governments  of  those  conntries,  they  found  refuge 
in  Rnssia  and  there  secured  so  far  ^the  good-will  of  the  emperor 
that  at  his  instance  the  pope  restored  the  Order  so  far  as  Knssia 
was  concerned  and  took  it  under  his  special  protectiozi.  In  like 
manner  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  by  a  papal  brief  favored 
with  the  re-establishment  of  this  extraordinary  engine  of  ecclesias- 
tical despotism  in  his  domains. 

In  the  Bull  of  August  the  I7th  His  Holiness  states  that  the 
entire  '^Catholic  world  demands  with  unanimous  voice  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  company  of  Jesus."  If  the  affirmatiQiis  of  the 
Bull  are  correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  otherwise, 
they  seem  to  rndicaie  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  heart  and  soul  Jesuitical  For,  says  the 
Pontiff : 

We  daily  reoeiye  the  most  pressing  petitions  from  our  venersble  brethren,  the 
archbiahops  and  bishops  and  most  distinguished  persona  (requestiDg  the  restoration). 
We  ahcNild  deem  onreeWea  guilty  of  a  great  crime  toward  God  if  placed  in  the  bark 
of  St.  Peter,  tossed  and  assailed  bj  continual  storms,  we  refused  to  employ  tlie  vig- 
orous and  experienced  powers  who  volunteer  their  services  in  order  to  break  the 
waves  of  a  sea  which  every  moment  threatens  shipwreck  and  death.  We  have  de- 
cided to  do  now  what  we  ooeld  have  wished  to  do  at  the  commencement  of  our  pon- 
tilioate.  After  having  by  fervent  prayers  implored  the  Divine  assistance,  after  having 
tsJcen  the  adviee  and  counsel  of  a  great  number  of  our  venerable  brothers,  the  Cardi- 
nals of  the  Holy  BomAU  Church,  we  have  decreed  in  virtue  of  the  plentitude  of 
Apostolic  power  and  with  perpetual  validity  that  all  the  concessions  and  powers 
gf  ran  ted  by  us  to  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sioilies  shall 
henceforth  extend  to  all  other  Statee.  We  take  under  our  immediate  tutelage  and 
that  oi  the  Holy  dee  all  the  eoUeges,  houses,  provinoee  and  members  of  this  Order. 

We  ordain  that  the  present  letters  be  inviolably  observed,  deolariug  null  and  void 
any  encroachment  on  the  present  regulations  (made)  either  knowingly  or  from  ignor- 
ance ;  and  this '  notwithstanding  any  apostolical  constitutions  and  ordinances 
especially  the  brief  of  Clement  XIY  of  happy  memory,  beginning  with  the  words 
Dominus  ao  Redemptor,  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1773,  which  we  expressly  abrogate  as  far  as  contrary  to  the  present  order. 

Should  any  one  take  upon  himself  to  attempt  to  infringe  or  oppose  any  part  of  this 
ordinance  let  him  know  that  he  will  thereby  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God 
and  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Psni 

ThosB'  wko  eencwre  that  the  Bomisb  Church  is  merely  a  branch 
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of  the  universal  Church  and  not  also  and  pre-eminently  aa 
avaricious  political  power  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  bishops  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  expal- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  kingdom.  In  the  despatch  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  fifty-one  bishops  had  met  in  conference  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  Franca  Only 
six  dissenting  it  had  been  resolvcrd  after  a  profound  examination 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Order  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  a 
general  at  Rome  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  urged  by  Choiseul  that  a  superior  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  at  the  Court  of  France. 

The  answer  of  the  Jesuits  to  this  and  the  accompanying  sugges- 
tions for  reform  is  said  to  have  been  ^^Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint.^^ 
''Let  them  be  as  they  are  or  let  them  not  be."  Whether  these 
were  the  words  employed  or  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  suggestions 
of  Choiseul  were  received  is  not  misrepresented  by  them.  No 
change  was  admitted  and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  as  a  body  dan- 
gerous to  the  civil  power  of  France. 

In  Spain  two  years  later  Charles  III  without  even  consulting 
the  pope  banished  the  Jesuits  and  announced  the  event  to  His 
Holiness  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  edict  of  suppression  pro- 
hibited any  Jesuit  from  re-entering  the  dominions  of  Spain  under 
any  pretext  whatever ;  it  interdicted  him  from  all  correspondence 
with  that  country.  "On  the  2d  of  April,  1767,  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour  in  Spain  itself,  in  Korth  and  South  Africa, 
in  Asia  and  in  America  and  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy the  alcaldes  of  the  towns  opened  the  dispatches  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Madrid.  The  tenor  of  all  was  the  same;  the  alcaldes 
were  enjoined  (under  pain,  it  is  said,  of  death)  immediately  to 
enter  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  armed  to  take  possession  of 
them,  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  and  transport  them  within 
twenty-four  hours  as  prisoners  to  such  port  as  was  mentioned. 
Their  papers  were  to  be  left  under  seal,  they  were  to  carry  with 
them  only  a  breviary,  a  purse  and  their  apparel.  From  Spain  itself 
about  6,000  were  taken  by  ship  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  land 
them  at  Civita  Vecchia.  They  were  received  with  cannon  shot 
The  pope  had  given  orders  that  they  should  not  be  landed.    The 
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Spanish  commander  sailed  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  They  were  per- 
emptorily refosed  permission  to  land.  They  were  kept  wander' 
ing  abont  for  a  period  of  six  months  when,  worn  oat  by  fatigne 
aad  decimated  by  disease,  they  were  allowed  to  find  a  miserable 
asylnm  upon  the  island  of  Corsica. 

What  could  it  imply  that  this  Society  should  be  driven  not  from 
Protestant  oonntries  merely  bnt  from  those  which  were  devotedly 
loyal  to  the  papacy  ?  What  does  it  mean  that  Clement  XIII  is 
nrged  by  the  French  Government  to  modify  the  Jesuit  Constitu- 
tion ?  Why  is  Clement  XIY  by  the  representations  of  Roman 
Catholic  governments  compelled  to  pot  forth  the  Brief  of  Suppres- 
sion in  1778  ?  No  reader  of  history  needs  to  be  told  that  the  per- 
petual interference  of  the  Society  with  the  social  and  governmental 
institutions  of  the  countries  in  question  was  that  which  rendered 
its  continued  existence  insupportable. 

And  again,  need  any  person  of  intelligence  be  told  what  is  im- 
plied when  in  1814  Pius  YII  immediately  on  his  return  to  Eome 
put  forth  a  decree  re-establishing  the  Order,  taking  it  under  the 
special  tutelage  of  himself  and  his  successors?  The  th eological 
and  moral  views  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  changeable. 
What  a  momentous  lesson  then  do  the  citizens  of  every  free  and 
enlightened  country  learn  from  the  fact  that  Pius  in  his  Brief  de* 
clares  that  he  should  deem  himself  guilty  of  a  great  crime  toward 
God  if  he  were  to  refuse  to  re-establish  the  Jesuits  ? 

In  1814  met  the  Vienna  Congress — ^an  assembly  whose  purpose 
was  to  settle  on  a  valid  and  permanent  basis  the  affairs  of  Europe 
after  the  devastations  of  Napoleon.  Pins  YII  was  represented  by 
Gonsalvi. 

What  was  the  action  of  the  supreme  pontiff!  The  papacy 
entered  a  protest  against  everything  that  had  occurred  since  1789 
to  modify  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  Europe.  The 
Btatesmen  composing  the  congress  allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  this  action  of  His  Holiness  meant  nothing,  only 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  papal  government  to  insist  rigidly  upon 
principles  savoring  strongly  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism,  while  in 
practice  they  granted  the  faithful  no  inconsiderable  latitude. 
Qonealvi  frequently  used  the  expression — ^'  Grant  us  the  principle, 
aet  afterwards  as  you  please,  we  shall  take  no  notice  of  nnavoid- 
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able  irrecnikritieB."  Pia8  YII  himflelf  was  aoenstouied  to  un  tbet 
^one  mnst  have  regard  to  the  oircimistaiioeB  of  the  times,  the 
heretics  in  Europe  are  strong."  It  was  thus  a  settled  maxim  of 
papal  statecraft  to  hold  the  principle  in  reserve  and  asaume^tiBderthe 
necessity  of  circumstances,  an  attitude  of  liberality,  but  to  enforce 
such  principle  in  all  its  rigidity  whenever  circumstaneeB  allowed. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  significanoe  of  the  papal  policy 
at  the  period  under  consideration  we  must  remember  that  6ob- 
salvi  belonged  to  the  so-called  ^moderate"  school  in  the  OoUege  of 
Oardinals.  His  opponents  disliked  his  half  measures  exoeedinglj. 
They  indicated  lukewarmness.  But  an  examination  of  the  d^;o- 
tiations  carried  on  by  Gonsalvi  with  certain  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  regarding  the  re-establiahment  of  the  Ohnrch  will  serve 
amply  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  liberality,  and  to  show 
that  like  the  prudent  huntsman  he  merely  took  care  that  his  game 
was  in  range  before  he  used  his  ammnnitiou. 

Particularly  instructive  are  Ooiisalvi's  negotiations  with  Ger 
many.  The  condition  of  the  Church  in  this  country  in  1814  was 
no  better  than  elsewhere.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation  was  in 
utter  disorder.  Ohurch  property  confiscated,  tlie  cloisters  abol- 
ished, the  greatest  want  of  clergy  everywliere  prevailed.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  the  rulers  themselves  saw  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Church  under  some  form  or  other  was  a  political  necessity. 
Naturally  enough  they  turned  to  the  papacy  as  the  formerly  pre- 
valent system  and  as  now  specially  commending  itself  to  the  com- 
munities of  Europe  by  Gonsalvi's  apparent  moderation. 

The  overtures  of  the  German  princes  were  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  Pius.  They  had  already  given  His  Holiness  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  their  views  in  regard  to  the  re^eetablishment  of  the 
Church  would  harmonize  with  his  own.  At  this  time  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  German  ecclesiastics,  headed  by  Wessen- 
berg,  Yicar  of  Conatance,  entertoined  the  project  of  organizing  a 
German  National  Church.  A  proposition  to  carry  this  plan  into 
execution  was  actually  brought  forward  in  the  Vienna  Congress. 
The  German  princes  dreaded  any  such  concentration  of  ecclesias- 
tical power,  as  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  concentration  of 
political  power,  and  for  a  consequent  belittlementof  their  authority. 
In  all  likelihood  the  primate  of  any  national  church  organization 
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would  bean  Austrian,  and  in  virtue  of  his  position  would  needs  exer- 
cise control  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  etc.  Each  of 
the  petty  principalities  therefore,  determined  to  have  its  own  in- 
dependent provincial  churck  Accordingly  in  1815  Bavaria  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

These  n^otiations  illustrate  very  clearly  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  time  alluded  to.  They  show  that 
the  gentle  suavity  of  Pius  and  Gonsalvi  was  only  a  temporary 
stratagem. 

The  claw  now  emerges  from  its  cushion.  All  the  demands  of 
former  days,  asserted  by  the  modern  Romish  apologists  to  belong 
to  the  irrevocable  past,  were  with  the  utmost  strenuousness  in- 
sisted upon.  Protestants,  who  at  that  time  constituted  one  third 
of  the  entire  population  of  Bavaria,  must  be  driven  from  the 
country  ;  all  claim  that  any  species  of  supremacy  or  supervision 
over  the  Church  belonged  to  the  State  must  be  unreservedly 
renounced ;  the  schools  and  the  press  must  be  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  bishops ;  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  must  be 
anconditionally  recognized.  These  points  were  contested  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  At  length  Count  Rechberg,  who  was  the 
Bavarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  showed  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  his  wily  antagonist.  He  recollected  hearing  a  papal 
nuncio,  della  Oenga  by  name,  make  the  statement  that  if  only  the 
principles  insisted  on  by  the  Court  of  Rome  were  conceded,  His 
Holiness  •'  closed  one  eye  as  far  as  actual  practice  was  concerned." 
He  determined  to  employ  the  papal  diplomacy  himself.  He 
would  indulge  his  Holiness  so  far  as  to  allow  in  a  Concordat  the 
setting  forth  of  the  darling  principle  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Canon  Law,  while  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  silently 
understood  on  the  part  of  Bavaria  that  the  civil  power  was  and 
should  remain  uticonditionally  supreme.  Accordingly  the  Concor- 
dat was  drawn  up  in  1817.  The  king  secured  his  wish  in  the 
establishment  of  eight  pure  Bavarian  bishoprics  whose  bishops  he 
named  and  whose  pastors  he  appointed  without  the  intervention 
of  any  Austrian  primate  or  National  Get-man  Church.  Pius  on 
his  part  had  the  gratiflcntion  of  placing  in  the  Concordat  the 
stipulation  that  the  Canon  Law  should  be  in  force  throughout 
Bavaria. 
18 
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What  does  Oanon  Law  mean  f  It  contains  the  following  art- 
icles :  Ist.  That  heretics  shall  be  extirpated.  2d.  That  the  clergy 
shall  be  free  from  taxation,  and  in  general  from  civil  jurisdiction. 
3d.  That  the  king,  the  government  and  the  laws  of  the  State  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Pope.  It  would  not  have 
been  judicious  to  require  the  explicit  statement  of  all  this — but  the 
principle  involving  all  these  details  was  secured. 

At  Borne  there  was  great  rejoicing  over  this  apparently  success- 
ful attempt  furtively  to  establish  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
in  Bavaria.  The  pious  king  was  duly  belauded.  But  a  cloud 
soon  overshadowed  the  lustre  of  Rome's  joy.  Perhaps  through 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  Bechberg,  perhaps  through  their  own  ex- 
cessive zeal,  the  representatives  of  the  Court  of  Bome  had  proposed 
as  an  article  of  the  Concordat  that  the  authority  of  the  Canon 
Law  should  be  promulged  as  a  State  law.  This  was  a  checkmate 
for  the  papacy.  Count  Bechberg  and  his  government  ingeniously 
drew  a  conclusion  from  this  which  altogether  nullified  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Curia.  If  the  edict  that  Canon  Law  is  of  force  in 
Bavaria  be  a  State  law,  then  obviously  the  authority  of  the  said 
Canon  Law  is  derived  from  the  civil  power  which  alone  makes 
State  laws.  A  new  constitution  was  framed  for  Bavaria.  In  it 
was  expressly  given  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
entire  religious  freedom  and  equal  recognition  of  both  Protestant 
and  Boman  Catholic  Churches.  A  special  edict  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  religion  was  put  forth  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
constitution.  In  this  were  asserted  the  supervision  of  the  king 
over  the  secular  and  civil  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  king  from  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power.  This 
supplement  closed  with  the  statement  that  all  affairs  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  unprovided  for  by  this  enactment  were  regulated 
by  the  accompanying  royal  declaration.  The  Concordat,  ]in  other 
words  declaring  itself  a  State  law,  was  interpreted  by  the  consti- 
tution as  such,  and  like  every  other  State  law  was  limited  in  its 
meaning  and  force  by  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  These 
were  affirmed  to  be  universally  paramount. 

At  Bome  there  arose  no  small  grief.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
like  Bachet  of  old,  refused  to  be  comforted.  To  grief  was  added 
indignation.    Pius  might  be  compared  to  a  wild  bull  in  a  net.    His 
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frantic  endeavors  to  get  out  of  its  mesh^  were  of  no  avail.     The 
Bavarian  government  had  gained  the  day  and  the  results  of  its 
victory  are  enjoyed  at  the  present  moment.     No  ecclesiastic  can 
in    that  country   assume  the  office  of  parish   priest,  prebend  or 
bishop  without  the  express  approval  of  the  civil  authority.     As 
in  feudal  times,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Canon  Laws  of  Hil- 
debrand,  lay-investiture  is  thus  the   recognized  practice  of  the 
country.     What  in  Prussia  the  adherents  of  the  clerical  party  are 
denouncing  as  remorseless  persecution  of  the  Church  and   the 
abrogation  of  divine  law  has  been  for  fifty  years^  with  the  know- 
ledge and  connivance  of  the  Pope,  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Bavaria     The  laws  of  the  land  have  been  paramount  over  the 
canons  of  the  Church.     At  the  same  time  the  struggle  now  raging 
in  Germany  shows  how   repugnant  such  a  condition  of  things 
must  have  ever  been  to  the  Curia.     It  is  evidently  simply  a  case  in 
which  prudence  has  been  deemed  the  better  part  of  valor  and  the 
enormity  has  been  winked  at  because  the  assertion  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  canon  law  only  have  been  and  are  in 
abeyance. 

The  course  pursued  with  Bavaria  was  followed  by  the  papacy 
in  its  negotiation  with  the  other  Oerman  states.     Repeatedly  Gon- 
salvi  announced  that  no  arrangements  regarding  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  churches  could  be  made  unless  the  general  relation  of 
Church  and  State  should  be  explicitly  determined  by  a  Concordat. 
What  kind  of  a  Concordat  would  meet  the  pious  wishes  of  the 
papacy  may  be  clearly  and  very  instructively  learned  from  the 
prescription  of  Gonsalvi  himself.     This   is   contained  in  a  note 
bearing  date  September  2, 1817,  addressed  to  the  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernment.    In  explicit  terms  Gonsalvi  insists  that  rightfully  the 
State  has  no  supervision  over  the  Church,  that  a  non-Catholic 
sovereign  can  properly  have  no  share  in  the  nomination  of  Catholic 
bishops  and   priests ;  nor  have  any  voice  in  regard  to  the  train 
ing  and  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  that  ecclesiastics  should 
be  free  from  all  civil  jurisdiction  ;  that  it  should  not  be  stated  that 
the  diflferent  confessions  were  entitled  to  equal  civil  rights ;  finally, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  must  ever  regard  heretics,  however  far 
they  may  have  strayed  from  the  fold,  as  sheep  of  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  her  care.    No  reserve  marked  the  style  of  Gonsalvi  in 
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this  preacription.  It  was  eoiQpoged  amid  the  elation  felt  at  Borne 
on  the  drawing  up  of  the  Concordats  with  France  and  Bavaria. 
But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Gonsalvi's  dream.  The 
French  Concordat  was  cancelled,  and  that  concluded  with  Bavaria 
wa8  interpreted  in  such  a  nlanner  by  the  Bavarian  government 
tbat  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  papal  aggression  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  appropriate  to  employ  a  milder  tone  in  the 
communications  of  the  Curia.  There  was  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  breathing  of  independence  might  grow  to  a  blast. 
Accordingly  irreconcilable  principles  were  temporarily  waived  and 
t]ie  papacy  contented  itself  with  arranging  such  practical  naatters 
as  the  establishment  of  bishoprics  and  the  determination  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and,  what  was  a  point  of  extreme  import- 
ance, the  pecuniary  maintenance  of  such  offices  by  the  several 
governments.  A  Bull  was  issued  by  his  Holiness  allowing  the 
necessary  work  of  organization  to  proceed  and  this  was  published 
in  several  of  the  prominent  governments  of  Germany  as  a  State 
enactment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  these  governments  toward  the  Holy  See 
that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  accompanied  notably  in 
the  case  of  Prussia,  Baden,  both  the  Hesses  and  Hanover,  with 
express  reservation  of  all  rights  of  supremacy  and  supervision  over 
the  Church  anciently  belonging  to  the  civil  government.  No 
.doubt  in  every  instance  it  has  been  expected  that  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself  the  bishops  should  take  pains  to  nullify 
these  provisos  and  bring  about  the  supremacy  of  the  Canon  Law. 
But  nevertheless  the  result  of  what  was  done  by  the  governments 
in  question  has  been  that  during  an  entire  generation,  in  spite  of 
the  Canon  Law,  everywhere  in  Germany  the  civil  equality  of  the 
two  confessions,  the  control  of  the  schools  by  the  State,  the  free- 
dom of  literature  from  ecclesiastical  censorship,  a  strong  if  not 
a  determining  influence  of  the  State  in  the  selection  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  have  been  recognized  facts. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the  course 
of  the  papal  negotiations  with  Prussia.  At  Berlin  two  opposing 
lines  of  policy  were  pressed  upon  the  government.  The  one  was 
identical  with  that  pursued  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  main- 
tained with  uncompromising  rigor  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
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State  in  eoclesiastical  affitire.  Its  adherents  held  that  if  in  their 
present  emergency  it  was  unavoidable  to  allow  Eome  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  National  Church,  yet  that  her  movements 
mnst  be  watched  with  the  keenest  suspicion.  Other  Prussian 
statesmen  took  a  different  and  what  might  perhaps  be  character- 
ized as  a  more  generous  view.  While  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
propose  the  surrender  of  any  civil  right  in  regard  to  the  Church, 
thev  felt  that  the  political  necessities  of  Europe  required  all  legiti- 
mate sovereigns  to  respect  and  succor  the  Pope  as  are  presentative 
of  conservatism.  Among  those  who  advocated  this  view  was  the 
historian  Niebuhr.  Trusting  and  guileless  himself,  he  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  duplicity  of  papal  diplomacy.  Happily 
for  the  country  his  views  were  not  adopted  by  the  government. 
Fifteen  years  of  vacillation  ensued,  during  which  no  decisive 
agreement  with  the  Curia  was  made.  This  of  itself,  while  it  shows 
the  determination  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  Prussian 
people  to  resist  papal  encroachment,  shows  also  the  determination 
of  the  Pope  to  force  upon  Prussia  such  principles  as  would  of 
necessity  compromise  the  civil  power.  It  is  at  length  agreed  at 
Berlin  what  terms  to  offer  to  his  Holiness.  The  Pope  is  to  estab- 
lish the  general  limits  of  the  bishoprics ;  to  designate  the  chapters 
and  parishes ;  the  State  will  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  Church  provided  the  king  is  allowed  a  decisive  in- 
fluence in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops. 

The  papacy  is  driven  into  a  corner.  To  concede  such  a  point 
will  be  perilous ;  to  refuse  the  demand  of  Prussia  will  be  equally 
hazardous.  Gonsalvi  writes  that  "  His  Holiness  cannot  possibly 
in  the  Bull  confer  such  a  privilege  on  a  non-Catholic  sovereign. 
He  will,  however,  in  a  special  brief,  instruct  the  Prussian  chapters 
that  they  choose  no  one  as  bishop  regarding  whom  they  have  not 
received  assurance  that  he  is  acceptable  to  the  king."  In  the 
publication  of  the  Bull  the  king  expressly  reserved  to  the  crown 
all  hitherto  existing  rights.  These  "rights"  were  nearly  identical 
with  those  which  were  established  by  the  laws  of  Napoleon  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  They  included  the  important  pro- 
visos that  unless  with  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  no  communi- 
cation from  the  papal  authorities  should  be  received  by  a  subject 
of  the  king,  no  resolution  of  any  council  should  be  published,  no 
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gathering  of  bishops  at  all  partaking  the  nature  of  a  council  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  held,  no 
convent  founded  and  even  no  congregation  formed.  The  State 
claimed  supervision  over  the  seminaries  of  the  priest.  Every  di- 
rect or  indirect  attack  upon  a  confession  of  faith  other  than  his 
own  was  prohibited  under  legal  penalty  to  the  preacher.  In  the 
Prussian  governmental  instructions  of  October  22,  1817,  the  right 
of  civil  supervision  over  the  Church  was  distinctly  set  forth ;  in 
particular  it  was  provided  in  the  matter  of  secular  education  that 
no  priest  should  exercise  any  oversight  unless  he  were  acting  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  government. 

Such  was  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Prussia  when 
Niebuhr  and  Qonsalvi  were  carrying  on  the  negotiations  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  obvious  that  those  negotiations  would  have  had 
no  object  unless  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  had  been  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  Pope,  and  unless  he  entertained  the  hope  of  rad- 
ically changing  them.  Only  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  ex- 
chequer was  empty  induced  his  Holiness  to  make  the  required 
concessions.  The  Bull  "De  salute  animarum"  was,  however,  pub- 
lished. In  its  reserve  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the 
Pope.  The  rights  demanded  by  the  Prussian  government  are  not 
expressly  conceded  or  withheld.  And  yet  on  principles  of  ordi- 
nary fair  dealing  one  would  suppose  that  the  papal  government 
would  have  considered  itself  as  accepting  every  one  of  the  Prussian 
propositions.  For  there  is  no  reserve  regarding  the  proposed  en- 
dowments of  the  bishoprics,  canonries  and  parishes,  endowments 
it  is  to  be  remembered  which  were  offered  by  Prussia  solely  on 
condition  that  the  rights  of  civil  supervision  over  the  Church 
which  had  so  long  been  exercised  within  her  dominions  should 
not  in  the  new  negotiations  undergo  any  modification.  The  sup- 
plies are  all  accepted  with  much  the  same  complacency  as  was 
shown  by  the  Israelites  when  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians 
jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver  and  raiment  with  very  small 
idea  of  ever  making  any  return  of  the  same.  And  not  only  were 
the  terms  of  Prussia  in  this  sense  and  degree  accepted,  Rome  even 
conformed  her  practice  in  the  management  of  the  Prussian  Church 
to  the  principles  insisted  on  by  the  government.  For  a  period  of 
twenty  years  in  accordan  ce  with  the  Prussian  law  she  allowed  her 
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correspondence  with  the  bishopB  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Frnssian  bureau  of  public  worship.     Not  in  vain  had  the  diplo- 
mats of  Pius  YII  perused  the  fables  of  the  sirens  and  their  luring 
strains.    The  entire  Prussian    people  were  being  educated  into 
a  confidence  in  the  Church  of  Borne  which  it  was  expected  would 
ID  due  time  render  facile  any  and  every  encroachment  on  the  civil 
power.    No  one  in  Prussia  during  this  long  interval  of  nearly 
twenty  years  could  have  dreamt  that  the  ecclesiastical  status  in 
that  kingdom  was  at  all  distasteful  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
and  least  of  all  that  the  abrogation  of  that  status  would  ever  come 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  religious  duty.     During  the  period 
alluded  to  no  single  protest  was  heard  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  yet  while  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  its  articles  of  faith,  its 
ritual,  its  pastoral  management  remained   wholly   unaffected  by 
State  control,  its  external  relations  have  been  determined  by  noth- 
ing else.     The  State  assumed  without  dispute  the  right  to  exercise 
such  control.     This  was  the  case   from   1820  to  1840  and  1850 
when  the  system  of  church  management  at  present  prevalent  in 
Prussia  was  introduced.     Some  modifications  of  the  previous  sys* 
tern  were  adopted,  but  whatever  these  were  they  were  made  with* 
out  any  co-operation  of  the  Church  authorities.     They  were  con- 
ceived by  the  statesmen  of  the  country.     They   were  promulged 
through  enactments  of  the  civil  government.    It  may  with  justice 
be  asked  with  what  shadow  of  propriety  the  right  of  the  State  can 
be  questioned  to  modify   afresh  that  system  which  it  originated 
in  1850. 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  to  designate 
the  period  from  1821  onward  as  a  time  of  bondage  for  the  Church. 
Facts,  however,  show  that  this  is  a  pure  misrepresentation.  The 
chui'ches  were  as  much  frequented  as  now ;  no  lack  was  felt  of 
benevolent  associations.  Educational  work  in  all  its  grades  pro- 
duced  if  anything  more  splendid  results  than  at  present  It  is 
true  that  ecclesiastical  bickering  found  no  place,  and  not  a  few  in- 
spired with  more  zeal  than  knowledge  complained  of  this  condi- 
tion of  tranquility  and  stigmatized  it  as  indicative  of  lukewarm- 
ness  and  were  wont  to  bewail  the  prevailing  plague  of  indifferent- 
ism.  But  so  far  was  the  period  alluded  to  from  being  in  any 
sense  a  period  of  restricted  liberty  thai  on  the  contrary  it  was  the 
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unvarying  policy  of  the  government  to  regard  every  positive  fonn 
of  religions  faith  as  a  bulwark  of  protection  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
servatism.    Acting  on  this  principle  it  accorded  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  the  Protestants  untrammelled  freedom  in  all  mat- 
ters properly  religious  and  disciplinary.     As  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  principle  was  carried  may  be  mentioned  an 
event  which  occurred  in  Silesia.     A  Koman   Catholic  parochial 
priest  took  upon  himself  to  read  the  mass  in  German.     The  Arch- 
bishop Schimonski  proceeded  against  him,  and  the  government 
at  once  endowed  him  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.     A  document 
was  issued  from  the  bureau  of  public  worship  denouncing  the  in- 
novators as  demagogues  and  revolutionists  and  threatening  them 
with  the  severest  penalties.     What  further  shows  the  relation  of 
the  government  to  the  Church  to  have  been  certainly  not  subver- 
sive of  or  at  all  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety  is  the 
well-known  position  of  cordiality  with  the  government  maintained 
by  such  men  as  Count  Spiegel,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  man  of 
singular  earnestness  and  elevation  of  character.    No !    had   the 
Church  desired  for  its  worshippers  an  undisturbed  and  impressive 
religious  ceremonial,had  they  wished  simply  to  have  an  orthodox  and 
well  instructed  parochial  clergy,  so  that  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  Church  might  be  ably  carried  on, all  this  could  have  been  secured 
without  any  of  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  Church  and  State 
for  which  under  the  name  of  "  religious  freedom  "  they  are  now  so 
clamorous.     The  freedom  which  they  are  anxious  to  secure  is  that 
which  Qonsalvi  asked  in  1803  and  1817  from  Bavaria  and  Han- 
over, freedom  to  extirpate  or  punish  non-Catholics,  freedom  to 
bring  up  the  youth  of  the  country  in  blind  intellectual  dependence, 
freedom  to  destroy  every  book  containing  views  adverse  or  unlike 
to  their  own,  freedom  to  amass  wealth  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  political  power  of  the  Church. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  it  is  evident  that  civil  encroachment 
is  not  a  thing  which  has  been  unvoidably  forced  upon  the  papacy 
by  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances  when  as  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  right  it  was  under  the  necessity  c^  assuming 
extraordinary  powers.  In  recent  as  in  past  times  the  unalterable 
aim  of  the  Church  of  Kome  has  been  the  establishment  of  its  un- 
conditional supremacy,   as  in  things  ecclesiastical  so   in  things 
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political.  The  circumstances  of  particular  periods  may  be  un- 
&yorable  for  the  full  development  of  its  plans  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  principles.  To  quote  Pius  VII  "  the  heretics  may  be 
strong."  What  then!  Only  this:  that  the  papacy  must  wait. 
It  loses  its  essential  characteristics  no  more  than  the  caged  hyena. 
Bemove  the  iron  bars :  the  claws  and  the  fangs  will  do  their  work. 
Only  the  lack  of  physical  or  moral  strength  prevents  the  Komish 
Church  from  being  in  the  nineteenth  century  all  that  it  was  in 
the  eleventh*  Grant  it  power  and  opportunity  in  any  clime  and 
at  RDy  period  and  it  will  be  what  it  was  when  Hildebrand,  to 
quote  his  own  language,  ^  for  the  honor  and  defence  of  the  Church 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  Ood  and  by  the  power  and  authority  of 
St  Peter,  interdicted  King  Henry  from  the  government  of  the 
realm  of  Qenxiany  and  Italy,  absolved  all  Christians  from  the  oaths 
which  they  had  sworn  or  might  swear  to  him  and  forbade  all 
obedience  to  him  as  king." 
The  claims  of  the  papacy  then  and  now  are  absolutely  identical. 

MYTTON  MAURY. 
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THE    GENERAL    CONVENTION    AND   THE 
PROVINCIAL  SYNOD— 1877. 

The  future  church  hiBtorian  will  begin  a  new  chapter  when  he 
comes  to  A.  D.,  1877.  He  will  have  told  of  that  death-like  torpor 
exhibited  by  the  Church  in  almost  every  feature  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Then  many  pages  will  present  the 
gladdening  record  of  an  awakened  life,  all  within  the  memory  of 
those  just  beginning  to  become  old  men.  Churches  and  holy 
services  restored;  churches  and  missions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  fallen ;  schools  and  sisterhoods,  bishoprics  founded 
all  throughout  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  missions 
extended  in  every  direction.  And  this  new  aspect  of  life  and 
vigor  presented  by  the  Mother  Church  in  England  the  historian 
will  say  is  impressed  alike  at  the  present  day  upon  all  the  branches 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  But  those  who  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  this  Church  history  of  the  future  will  find  what  has  always 
been  found — that  in  the  case  of  all  revivals  some  engaged  therein 
will  run  to  excess,  and  seem  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Church's 
work.  This  sort  of  thing,  to  many  a  great  trial,  is  plainly  per- 
mitted and  overruled  to  the  greatest  good.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
needed  that  such  portion  of  the  Divine  teaching  and  means  of 
grace  intrusted  to  the  Church  and  required  in  Her  Master's  Serv- 
ice must  be  submitted  to  trial,  brought  to  the^^  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,"  proved  by  the  teaching  of  primitive  times  and  the 
acknowledged  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  nearly  half  a  century  now.  There  have  passed  through  this 
ordeal — the  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  position  of  the 
Church ;  the  Divinely  appointed  order  in  the  ministry ;  the  grace 
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of  Baptism ;  the  Divine  Presence  and  mode  of  that  Presence  in 
the  Holy  EnchariBt ;  ritual  and  yestments ;  private  confession  and 
absolution.  As  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  went  by,  men's 
minds  have  been  ao^itated  by  controversy  on  each  of  the  above 

* 

named  sacred  subjects  in  their  turn,  and  with  reference  to  that 
last  named  subject,  private  confession,  most  of  all.  At  no  time 
during  the  period  referred  to  did  there  exist  so  great  alarm  and 
such  depth  of  feeling  especially  in  the  Mother  Church  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  year. 

And  it  was  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
two  great  representative  bodies  of  the  Ohnrch  in  America  were 
appointed  to  meet.  To  any  ordinary  observer  and  even  to  those 
trusting  much  to  the  Divine  promises,  there  seemed  to  be  before 
those  assemblies  a  prospect  of  strong  party  feeling  and  much 
dissention. 

The  Provincial  Synod  met  on  the  12th  of  September,  1877,  in 
Montreal.  In  the  dioceses  of  Montreal,  Huron  and  Ontario 
churchmanship  has  long  been  marked  by  what  is  well  understood, 
without  any  unkind  meaning,  as  ultra-Protestantism.  This  is  not 
80  in  the  Qther  dioceses  in  the  Dominion.  From  the  maritime 
provinces  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  both  parties  in  the 
Church,  but  decidedly  conservative. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Synod  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton  preached 
the  sermon.  It  has  since  been  extensively  published.  The 
marked  point  in  this  admirable  sermon  was  earnest  exhortation  in 
favor  of  love  and  toleration.  This  had  special  reference  to  that 
party  which  has  taken  an  extreme  position  in  teaching  on  ritual. 
There  has  been  a  time  and  that  not  remote,  when  such  a  sermon 
with  all  its  depth  of  earnestness  and  true  Christian  spirit,  would 
have  caused  great  excitement  and  commotion.  This  was  feared  by 
many  who  held  fully  with  the  teaching  of  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Prelate  it  being  thought  that  more  than  before,  controversy  and 
party  spirit  would  be  aroused  through  the  newspapers.  But  no  such 
result  followed.  The  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  was 
silent,  or  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  approval.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  the  teaching  and  exhortations  of  the  Bishop 
helped  to  the  laying  aside  unhappy  divisions. 

Then  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,   his  kind- 
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1X688  and  courtesy,  bis  eloqaent  address,  all  of  u  ohorcb^Uke  yet 
practical  character,  tended  greatly  to  foster  feeling  of  good-will 
and  acted,  most  happily,  as  a  supplement  to  th^  warnings  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton. 

Compared  with  the  General  Convention  of  the  Amencaa 
Chnrch,  the  Provincial  Synod  appears  in  limited  proportions. 
The  House  of  Bishops  is  composed  of  nine  meihbers,  presided 
over  by  the  Metropolitan,  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  The  Lower 
House  is  well  represented.  It  comprises  the  most  influential  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  laity  the  most  leading  men  of  the  various 
learned  professions  in  the  Dominion. 

At  the  late  session  there  was,  fortunately  for  the  Church,  very 
little  actual  legislation.  One  important  question  was  finally 
settled.  This,  more  than  any  other,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Synod,  had  aroused  feeling  and  controversy.  For  several  past 
sessions  a  canon  with  reference  to  the  confirmation  by  the  House 
of  Bishops  of  a  Bishop-elect  had  failed  to  secure  the  requisite 
majority  in  the  Lower  House.  Nothing  could  have  shown  more 
clearly  a  change  of  feeling  than  the  way  in  which  this  important 
question  was  introduced,  discussed  and .  finally  adopted  almost 
unanimously. 

The  canon  provides  for  all  that  the  Church  seems  to  require. 
It  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  consecraticm  of  a  Bishop^ect 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  The 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  placed,  in  such  cases,  an  absolate 
veto  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  requires  the  approval  oi  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Deputies ;  or  of  the  Standing  Committees. 
In  Canada  the  Chnrch  is  content  with  it«  security  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishops  in  admitting  any  addition  to  their  number. 
If  objections  are  raised,  they  must  be  assigned,  and  they  must  be 
definite  and  canonical.  In  all  legislation  it  seems  desirable  to 
provide  for  every  possible  contingency,  and  it  may  be  that,  for 
centuries  to  come,  the  Canadian  House  of  Bishops  will  not  be 
called  to  give  anything  more  than  a  formal  approval  in  case  of  an 
addition  to  the  Episcopate. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  particulars  regarding 
the  several  subjects  which  occupied  the  late  meeting  of  the  Pro* 
vincial  Synod*  One  marked  feature  may  be  alluded  to^-the  strong 
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aversion  to  any  cbanges  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  any 
variance  from  the  practice,  in  this  regard,  of  the  Mother  Oharch. 
It  was  this  feeling  which  prevented  the  proposed  introduction  of 
prayers  for  special  occasions  from  the  American  Prayer  Book. 
By  many  it  was  thought  this  feeling  was  carried  too  far  in  the 
rejection,  by  the  Lower  House,  of  a  canon  for  the  admission  to  the 
Diaconate,  under  the  approval  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

A  motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  representatives  was  lost.  By 
the  larger  number  it  was  said  that  different  parties  in  the  Church 
would  be  more  fully  represented.  At  the  same  time  an  idea 
teemed  prevalent  that  representation  should  have  more  reference 
to  the  nnmber  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  several 
dioceses  rather  than  to  the  dioceses  themselves.  This  is  so 
clearly  a  matter  of  right  that  further  action  both  in  the  Dominion 
and  in  the  United  States  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Among  the  most  interesting  matters  before  the  Synod  were  the 
report  of  the  Delegation  to  the  American  Church  in  1874,  and  the 
reception  of  the  delegates  from  that  Church  by  the  Synod.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  cordiality  exhibited  in  this  reception,  and  the 
addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  by  the  distinguished 
clergymen  who  accompanied  him,  were  most  warmly  received. 

There  is  one  most  important  object  with  which  the  Church  in 
Canada  must  be  more  specially  and  fully  occupied.  That  is  de- 
fined missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Synod.  The  Diocese  of  Algoma  is  in- 
deed a  missionary  diocese.  But  its  devoted  Bishop  and  his  for- 
midable work  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  secure  improvement  in  this  matter.  When  this 
is  done  more  like  work  remains.  The  responsibility  is  laid  upon 
the  Church  in  Canada,  by  Her  Great  Head,  and  it  rests  upon  the 
representative  body.  All  time  must  not  be  consumed  in  making 
or  changing  canons  or  laws.  Nothing  better  for  the  Synod  than 
to  constitute  itself,  for  a  good  portion  of  its  session,  into  a  Board 
>,  Jhlissions,  and  devise  means  whereby  it  may  do  its  part  in  this 
^t  domain  and  everywhere  else  in  *'  preaching  the  gospel  to 
yery  creature." 
^tid  is  there  not  good  reason  for  hope, with  reference  to  this  all- 
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important  work,  from  the  tone  of  feeling  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  from  the   beginning  to  the  end  ?    From 
avowedly  different  sections  of  the   Church   the  representatives 
fonnd,  after  all,  that  their  difierences  were  not  so  great  as  they  im- 
agined.    With  every  thoughtfal  mind  in  one  particular  there  was 
fall  accord.     The  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Chnrcli  and  the  call  for  her  extension  as  the  great  means  of 
the  salvation  of  mankind.     On  all  points  of  difference  of  a  minor 
character  there  was  not  throughout  the  meeting  one  harsh  word. 
Nor  was  there  a  call  for  vote  by  orders.     All   this  must  help  in 
aiming  a  death  blow   to  that  bitterness  of  party   in   the  Church 
which  has  too  long  existed.     Best  of  all,  it  was  evident  that  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  had  been  heard  and  answered  ;  that  those 
godly  admonitions  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  had  not  been  offered 
in  vain. 

In  addressing  ourselves  now  to  the  more  important  portion  of 
our  subject  we  raustclaimfor  it,  however  imperfectly  presented,  a 
momentous  character.  It  treats  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
united  action  of  what  is  doing  and  of  what  is  likely  to  be  done 
through  this  divine  agency  in  coining  ages  all  over  this  great  con- 
tinent. From  the  daily  reports  published  by  the  '^Churchman" 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  are  generally  known 
and  widely  extended.  This  precludes  the  need  of  minute  partic- 
ulars now.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  endeavor  to  exliibit,  from 
what  may  be  called  an  outside  stand-point,  the  aspect  of  this  great 
assembly — ^the  nature  and  tone  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
session  of  1877. 

Since  the  year  1868  the  writer  of  this  paper  has,  with  the  deepest 
interest,  attended  each  successive  meeting  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  he  has  ventured  to  express 
regarding  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  as  involved  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  body,  has  been  fully  confirmed.  Nor  is 
there  one  particular  in  which  the  interested  observer  may  not  have 
marked  a  most  salutary  advance  and  improvement  in  comparing 
the  proceedings  of  the  late,  session  with  those  of  1868.  Nor  is 
reference  here  intended  so  much  to  the  large  increase  in  the  Epis- 
copate and  of  the  dioceses  represented.  Nine  years  ago,  indeed 
to  a  later  period,  there  existed  strong  party  feeling  in  the  Conven- 
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tion.  A  great  portion  of  time  was  expended  in  discnasions  which 
had  relation  to  diverse  views  and  opinions  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.  On  the  part  of  both  depaties  and  dioceses  votes 
were  given  and  recorded  on  strictly  distinctive  party  lines.  On 
the  one  hand  serious  alarm  existed  as  to  the  course  of  the  extreme 
High  Church  party,  or  of  those  known  now  as  Ritualists.  It  was 
at  one  time  even  thought  necessary  to  introduce  a  canon,  which 
was  wisely  rejected,  indicating  the  length  of  surplices  and  cassocks. 
There  were  also  murmurs  and  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  other 
extreme  section.  With  a  great  deal  of  courtesy  there  was,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer,  much  avowed  dissatisfaction  and  great 
want  of  confidence.  All  this  has  gradually  passed  away.  Apart 
from  direct  influence  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  peace, 
we  may  venture  to  notice  secondary  causes  which  have  conduced 
to  this  blessed  change.  There  was  the  meeting  together,  the  in- 
terchange of  opinions,  the  acting  together  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  Church's  work,  but  most  of  all  the  happy  change  has,  under 
&od,  been  due  to  the  singular  earnestness,  zeal  and  admirable 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

In  1877  you   look  in  vain   for  the  old  party  lines  of  1868. 
Alarm,  controversy  and  bitterness  are  all  gona     You  find,  in  many 

• 

iDstances,  the  same  members  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  with  counte- 
nances marked  by  advancing  years  and  increasing  lines  of  care. 
One  rejoices  to  meet  them,  to  share  in  their  warm  greetings.  In 
^^^y  cases  the  places  once  filled  by  eloquent  debaters  and  can- 
onists are  occupied  by  others,  wonderfully  well  fitted  to  fill  them. 
^till  there  are  differing  thoughts.  There  are  those  also  who  will 
not  yield  up  their  own  opinions,  so  far  as  they  range  within  the 
circle  of  the  Church's  teaching.  For  this  they  are  to  be  held  in 
honor.  But  they  are  ready  now  to  give  credit  to  others  for  sincerity 
truth  and  loyalty. 

^^th  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  lay  deputies  the  late  session 
^^  singularly  marked  by  the  ability  and  oft-times  by  the  eloquence 

the  speakers.     Subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  connected  with 

®  'history,  doctrines  and  distinctive  position  of  the  Church  had 

fividex^tly  been  subjected  to  much  thought  and  study,  especially 

"  ^l^<i  part  of  the  lay  members  of  the  convention.     Had  some  of 
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the  speakers  in  the  late  Chureb  Congreaa  in  iSiigland  been  present 
they  might  have  had  their  fears  allayed  at  the  snppoeed  danger  of 
admitting  laymeoi  to  legislate  ob  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Similar  assemblies  everywhere  and  especially  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Canada  might  learn  much  from  the  excellent  method  of 
cozKiucting  the  proceedings  in  the  Qeneral  Convention.  The  new 
President,  Dr.  Burgess  (without  any  unfavorable  comparison  with 
the  highly  honored  deputy  who  for  many  years  filled  the  chair), 
conducted  the  business  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  decorum. 
All  questions  were  settled  most  promptly  by  the  chair  with 
acknowledged  wisdom  and  fairness.  The  reference  of  various 
subjects  to  standing  committees  is  an  admirable  system  and  savea 
much  time  and  discussion. 

With  regard  to  proposed  changes  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  there  was  the  same  feeling  as  was  manifested  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod,  and  this  was  so  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
laity.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  opinion  many  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  think  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

The  feeling  referred  to  (if  one  might  venture  to  say  so)  seemed 
carried  somewhat  to  an  extreme  in  the  acknowledged  want  of 
shortened  services.  A  commission,  however,  has  been  appointed 
to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  session,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  permissive  use  is  granted  of  the  Lectionary  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Looking  back  now  on  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  strik- 
ing to  observe  how  little  was  accomplished  of  actual  legislation. 
And  is  not  this  so  much  the  better  %  It  is  not  l^islation  the 
Chnrch  stands  in  need  af.  What,  for  the  most  part  occupied  the 
Convention  had  reference  to  practical  church  work,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  details  in  carrying  on  that  work. 

Many  subjects  of  importance  were  submitted  for  discussion  and 
wisely  laid  over  for  future  consideration.  Among  them  were  the 
Provincial  System,  and  a  provision  for  representation  more  with 
regard  to  numbers  of  the  church  than  dioceses  and  regulations 
with  regard  to  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses.  A  most  important 
canon  was  passed  regarding  divorce  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  have 
a  salutaury  effect  in  checking,  at  least,  a  vast  evil  and  wrong.    Due 
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caution  was  wisely  exercised  with  reference  to  new  dioceses  and 
miBsionarj  jarisdictions,  only  when  there  was  an  acknowledged 
need  and  where  sufficient  provision  had  been  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  West  Virginia  and  Illinois,  did  the  Convention  assent  to 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopate. 

Bat  there  was  one  featare  in  all  this  practical  work  which  can- 
not escape  notice,  and  that  was  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
Church.  Her  members  must  never  rest  satisfied.  Too  much 
ignorance  and  vice  and  misery  exist  among  the  ever  increasing 
masses  in  the  great  cities  ;  want  of  religious  culture  for  the  many ; 
so  many  colored  freedmen  in  the  South  ;  so  many  red  men  in  the 
West;  so  many  heathen  in  all  portions  of  the  world  living  in 
darkness  !  The  due  sense  of  all  this  it  is  which  kills  party  strife. 
So  it  was.  The  Board  of  Missions  was  ready  to  accept  a  gladly 
received  proposal  from  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society, 
for  union  as  an  auxiliary.  Henceforth  the  American  Church  will 
know  of  no  divided  action  in  her  domestic  or  foreign  missione. 
Ad  important  change  has  also  been  made  in  tiie  an^angetneuts  for 
this  work.  The  General  Convention,  the  representative  l)ody  of  the 
Church,  is  the  real  Board  of  Missions.  Every  member  of  the 
Church  is  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Society.  A  board  of  man- 
agement, consisting  of  all  the  bishops  and  of  thirty  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  has  been  appointed  to  act  during  the  recevss 
for  the  representative  body. 

Here  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  Provincial  Synod* 
of  Canada  and  by  the  Church  elsewhere.  In  what  way  can  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  of  Christ  be  better  employed  than   in« 
devising  measures  for  the  extension  of  the  means  of  grace  to  those 
in  need  ? 

The  Church  has,  in  the  legislation  and  discussion  of  past  years, 
sufficiently  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  and  the 
parity  of  doctrine.  At  all  events  this  has  become,  more  and  more, 
the  settled  conviction  of  thoughtful  minds  in  the  American 
Church.  It  is  now  in  a  position,  more  clearly  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  be  up  and  doing  what  the 
Divine  Head  would  have  her  do.  Nothing  in  past  history  shows 
more  positively  how  God  is  pleased  to  provide  means  for  purposes 
of  good  to  His  creatures.  Coming  ages  will  be  greatly  affected 
15 
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for  good  or  ill,  from  the  continually  increasing  numbers,  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  which  are  filling  up  the  vacant  places,  and 
crowding  the  cities  on  this  continent.  And  what  may  not  this 
future  be,  under  an  influence  such  as  that  we  have  seen  is  in  force 
by  the  representative  bod^'  of  the  Church,  and  what  might  we 
anticipate  of  that  future  without  any  such  influence  ? 

On  this  organization  and  development  just  referred  to,  it  is  said 
in  a  late  article  in  the  English  Church  Quarterly,  "  the  example 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  this  matter,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  is  a  most  valuable  precedent"  Something  in- 
deed it  is  that,  apart  from  what  God  may  enable  them  to  do  in 
their  own  land,  the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  affording  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  the  highest  Christian 
life,  alike  to  the  old  Mother  Church  and  to  her  offspring — com- 
prising now  no  less  than  sixty-two  dioceses  in  her  Colonial  Empire ! 
And  tlie  feeling  in  the  United  States  towards  that  Mother  Church 
is  as  warm  and  as  affectionate  as  an v  where  under  the  national  rule 
of  Groat  Britain.  Past  years  of  neglect,  past  national  differences 
are  overlooked  or  forgotten  now.  The  Church  literature  and  the- 
ology, never  at  any  time  more  precious  than  comes  at  the  present 
day  from  the  Church  in  England,  is  appreciated  and  made  use  of 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  American  Church.  It  is  so  ordered 
that  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  men  in  the  old  country  have 
leisure  and  opportunities  by  their  writings  to  defend  the  faith, 
while  active  leaders,  sons  of  the  sister  and  daughter  churches 
are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  practical  work  of  the  Church. 
.  Apart  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  no  subject  came  before  the  Church  of  greater 
moment  than  that  taken  up  by  the  Free  Church  Association.  This 
movement  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  In  time  the  system  of  free 
sittings  must  prevail,  because  it  is  right  and  scriptural.  It  will 
prove,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  an  enormous  gain.  But  in 
connection  with  this  subject  is  there  not  one  point  to  which  the 
minds  of  American  Churchmen  should  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
an  immediate  change?  We  need  not  speak  of  the  houses  of  God 
solemnly  set  apart  for  divine  woi'ship  only ;  nor  of  the  awe  and 
reverence  due  on  holy  ground,  nor  of  the  impropriety  of  loud 
talking  and  hasty  movements  when  there  should  ever  be  silence, 
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save  in  what  relates  to  divine  worship  and  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Beverence  is  not  wanting  among  the  members  of  the 
American  Church.  This  feeling  was  always  apparent  in  their 
stirring  service  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions,  so  hearty,  so 
earnest,  so  generally  attended  by  the  depnties  and  such  a  brigh^ 
contrast  to  similar  services  in  past  years.  Neither  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  nor  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Missions  was  there 
a  want  of  due  decorum,  only  at  times  and  especially  at  the 
adjournments  the  place  seemed  out  of  mind.  In  debate  expres- 
sion of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  audience  is  suppressed.  But 
is  this  well }  Is  it  not  a  want  t  Is  it  not  often  a  fitting  encourage- 
ment with  public  speakers,  and  may  it  not  be  made  the  reverse, 
which  is  sometimes  most  desirable  ?  If  the  present  arrangement 
is  only  one  of  convenience  or  economy  let  it  be  decided  on  as  right 
or  wrong  or  even  expedient  or  inexpedient  What  better  lesson 
can  American  Churchmen  teach  to  those  about  them  than  by  act- 
ing on  a  determination  that  henceforth  their  churches  shall  be,  as 
well  as  be  called,  "Houses  of  Prayer,"  and  not  even  for  purposes 
BO  momentous,  so  closely  connected  with  heavenly  things  as  was 
the  late  session  of  the  Convention  ever  again  be  used  as  meeting 
houses. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  While  it  was 
being  written  cheering  accounts  came,  through  the  English  papers, 
of  the  doings  of  the  late  Church  Congress  at  Croydon.  There, 
too,  may  be  observed  some  marks  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  so  eminently  manifest  at  those  late  meetings 
in  Boston  and  Montreal.  All  discussions  were  conducted  with- 
singular  good  feeling.  There,  too,  were  mutual  toleration  and 
courtesy,  with  expressed  diflference  of  opinion  on  subjects  by 
which  many  minds  are  much  agitated.  There  was  also  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  expressed  in  favor  of  an  efficient  representa- 
tion of  the  Church,  to  include  co-ordinate  representation  of  the 
laity. 

Let  it  be  that  the  dear  old  Mother  Church,  guided  through  her 
peculiar  trials,  shall  gain  that  which  she  seems  to  need — the  power 
to  speak  and  act  more  fully  in  a  representative  character.  Let  it 
be  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall  soon  recover  from  the  stunning 
blows  she  has  received  from  her  own  children.     Let  it  be  that  the 
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Church  in  the  TJmted  States,  in  Canada  and  throogboiit  all  the 
Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  sball  be  ready  to  moYe  onward 
in  accordance  with  every  well-grounded  hope.    Let  it  be  that  the  : 

Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  zeal  and  love  be  more  fully  shed  abroad  j 

upon  the  whole  An^iean  oommnnion,  and  we  may  live,  or  those 
who  follow  us  will  live  to  see  a  mighty  change  all  over  the  earth 
as  great  as  when  it  was  said  of  old,  "So  mightily  grew  the  Word 
of  God  and  prevailed."  K. 


THE  OFFICE  AND  WORK  OF  A  LAYMAN, 

It  has  been  very  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  chief  office 
of  a  Layman  in  the  Church  was  to  attend  public  worship  once  on 
Sandays,  also  on  the  greater  festivals  and  fasts,  and  assist  in  the 
services ;  and  if  elected  serve  as  vestryman ;  and  that  his  work 
was  to  pay  pew-rent,  contribute  his  quota  to  missions,  etc.,  and  if 
very  zealous  aid  the  rector  in  the  Sunday  School,  as  superintendent 
or  teacher.  The  writer  remembers  well  when  this  was  looked 
upon  as  the  hecm  ideal  of  a  good  Layman.  Of  lay-women 
something  more  was  expected,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why 
Christian  women,  who  have  their  own  home  work  to  attend  to 
should  be  required  to  do  more  than  Christian  men,  whose  even- 
ings are  generally  more  at  their  own  disposal  We  are  thankful 
to  ^y  that  a  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  regard  to 
this,  and  the  Church  is  now  impressing  upon  her  laymen  the  fact 
that  they  have  imposed  upon  them  office  and  work  in  her  service 
just  as  much,  though  differing,  as  have  the  clergy,  work  belonging 
to  their  office,  which  they  alone  can  do,  and  for  which  they  are 
responsible  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  The  late  General 
Convention  had  this  matter  much  at  heart,  and  it  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  We  cannot 
open  our  subject  better  than  by  repeating  what  they  say. 

Oar  Church  has  recognized  ihe  value  of  lay  agency ;  and  is  rapidly  systematizing 
it  Our  pulpit  falls  to  reach  a  large  class  of  the  community,  but  the  gospel  can  be 
successfully  carried  to  them,  as  has  been  proved  by  weU-tested  experience,  by  lay 
people,  through  men's  and  women's  Bible  classes,  mother's  meetings,  church  guilds, 
working  men's  clubs,  industrial  schools  and  parish  missions.  In  the  AiU  work  of  such 
instrumentalities  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  our  lay  people,  both  men  and  womon, 
and  all  peculiarities  of  disposition  and  of  taste  may  find  occupation. 

Iq  view  of  this  recognized  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  laymen,  and  of  the  above  utterance  of  our  Right  Bttverend 
Fathers,  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  that  we  should  endoavor  to 
set  forth  the  ''office  and  work  of  a  ImfnumP    We  emphasize  the 
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word  Layman^  for  we  intend  to  confine  what  we  have  to  say 
especially  to  men.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  this  conntry 
about  women's  work,  sisterhoods,  deaconesses,  eta,  but  little  or 
nothing,  that  we  have  seen,  about  men's  work. 

I.  What  is  the  office  of  a  layman  ?  From  very  early  times  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  To  the 
former  were  assigned  certain  sacred  functions  which  the  latter 
were  forbidden  to  perform,  chiefly  touching  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  Yet  that  this  distinction  was  for  the 
sake  of  order,  and  did  not  divide  the  Church  into  totally  distinct 
classes,  the  one  of  which  had  entirely  different  duties  from  the 
other,  is  manifest  by  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  When 
St.  Paul  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  about  the  questions  of 
circumcision,  etc.  (Acts  xv.  22),  we  read  that  "the  whole  church" 
took  part  in  sending  messengers,  etc.  And  the  letter  they  carried 
to  the  Gentile  Brethren  is  in  the  name  of  "The  apostles  and  elders 
and  brethren."  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  call  all  Christians  "Kings 
and  Priests"  (I  Pet.  i.5.  Rev.  i.6).  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  giving  them  the  same  right  to  officiate  in  sacred 
things  as  have  those  who  are  especially  called  and  set  apart  for 
that  purpose ;  any  more  than  the  fact  that  God  calls  all  Israel  '*  a 
Kingdom  of  Priests"  (Ex.  xix.6)  would  have  authorized  their  laity 
to  offer  sacrifices.  But  the  term  does  imply  a  certain  governing 
and  ministerial  office  inherent  in  the  laity,  by  virtue  of  their  mem- 
bership in  Christ's  Church,  which  may  not  be  taken  from  them, 
and  to  which  those  outside  of  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  lay 
claim.  The  clergy  have  their  office  and  duties,  the  laity  have 
theirs,  not  antagonistic  but  to  work  harmoniously  together  for  the 
same  great  end,  "  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  All  have 
"gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  us,"  all  are 
bidden  "as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift  even  so  minister  the 
same  one  to  another  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God"  (I  Pet.  iv.lO).     Hooker  expresses  this  truth  as  follows : 

There  is  an  error  which  beguileth  many  who  much  entangle  both  themselves  and 
others  by  not  distinguished  Services,  Offices  and  Orders  ecclesiastical,  the  first  of 
which  three  and  in  part  the  second  may  be  executed  by  the  laity,  whereas  none  have 
or  can  have  the  third  but  the  clergy    (£.  P.,  V.  Ixzviii.lO). 

Tbis  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  when  the  sign 
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of  the  Cross  is  made  upon  the  forehead  in  token  that  he  ''shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  erncified  and  manfully  to 
fight  nnder  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world  and  the  devil ;  and 
to  coDtinne  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end." 
Sarely  this  implies  something  more  than  inertness,  a  caring  for 
on) J  one's  own  salvation  and  spiritual  ease.  It  means  recognized 
office  and  organized  work. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  belongs  to  the  Layman  as  partaking  of 
the  priestly  and  kingly  character. 

1.  As  priest,  the  Layman  has  certain  offices  to  perform  in  the 
sanctuary.  He  is  not  only  to  come  to  the  House  of  the  Lord,  by 
his  presence  show  that  he  worships,  and  listens  respectfully  to  the 
word  preached,  which  too  many  seem  to  think  comprises  the 
whole  of  their  duty,  bat  he  has  an  active  part  to  take,  an  office  to 
fulfill,  a  service  to  perform.  This  is  fully  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Church  services.  These  are  so  ordered  that  they 
cannot  be  rendered  by  the  minister  alone.  They  are  common — 
i.  e.,  to  be  performed  in  common  by  clergy  and  laity ;  both  as 
priests,  the  difference  being  in  order  and  degree.  That  layman 
who  sits  silently  in  his  seat,  taking  no  audible  part  in  the  services, 
ignores  and  neglects  his  ministerial  office.  The  Confession, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Praises,  the  Creeds,  the  Litany,  lose  their 
value  and  meaning  if  performed  by  the  minister  alone.  If  the 
clergy  bless  the  people,  do  they  not  return  it  ?  If  the  one  say 
*'the  Lord  be  with  you,"  the  others  answer  "And  with  thy  spirit" 
If  he  exhort  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  they  respond  "The  Lord's  name 
be  praised."  And  no  prayer  is  complete  without  the  Amen^  the 
''so  be  it,"  of  the  laity.  It  belongs  then  to  the  priestly  character 
of  the  Layman  to  confess  his  own  sins,  to  offer  his  own  prayers,  to 
present  his  own  thanksgivings  and  praise. 

And  this  holds  true  not  only  of  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  considered  and  indeed  is  in  its  chief  parts 
the  special  office  of  the  clergy — the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. In  Baptism  the  Layman  is  to  present  the  child  and  answer 
for  it  as  a  spiritual  parent ;  he  joins  audibly  in  the  prayer  of  thanks, 
his  official  position  is  directly  recognized  in  the  last  prayer  before 
baptism,  where  the  minister  says,  ^^Regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
supplications  of  thy  congregation,"  eta,  and  the  infant  brought 
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by  him  k>  the  minister  to  be.  consecrated  to  God  and  made  His 
child^is  recommitted  to  the  sponsor  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  brought  np 
as  the  child  of  God.  Surely  all  this  involves  official  participation 
in  the  baptism,  and  responsibility  because  of  that  official  act. 

This  priestly  character  of  the  Layman  is  even  more  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  Eucharistic  service.  It  is  his  office  to  bring  an 
offering  to  the  Lord,and  some  of  the  number  are  ddegated  especially 
to  collect  these  "Devotions"  and  "  reverently  bring  them  to  the 
priest"  The  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  are  also  to  be  provided 
by  the  laity  for  the  priest  to  place  upon  the  Holy  Table.  In 
ancient  times  we  are  told  the  laity  brought  material  offerings  from 
which  the  clergy  selected  what  was  needed  for  the  Communion. 
The  priest,  indeed,  presents  these  *'alms  and  oblations,"  but  it  is  as 
representative  of  "the  people."  The  Layman  is  to  unite  in  the 
Oonfession,  in  the  Su/rsv/m,  corda  and  in  the  Trisagion ;  and 
though  the  priest  says  alone  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  it  is 
"in  the  name  of  all  those  who  shall  receive  the  Communion,"  so 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  combined  official  act  of  the  laity  and 
clergy.  The  "Consecration"  indeed  is  the  special  function  of  the 
priest  as  representing  Christ,  yet  the  "oblation"  and  "  invocation  " 
and  the  acts  of  sacrifice  are  participated  in  by  the  laity,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  plural  form  used,  "We  celebrate  and  make,"  etc, 
but  also  by  the  Amen  with  which  they  make  it  their  own.  And 
though  they  may  not  consecrate  the  elements,  yet  are  they  par- 
takers of  the  altar  and  their  participation  tliereof  is  deemed  so 
important  that  the  rubric  of  the  English  Church  orders  "There 
shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  except  there  be  a 
convenient  number  to  communicate  with  the  priest."  All  this 
proves  that  in  the  services  of  the  Church  the  function  of  the 
Layman  is  an  official  one,  and  to  a  certain  extent  partakes  of 
a  priestly  character. 

But  if  all  this  be  true  does  it  not  present  the  attendance  in 
Church  in  a  different  aspect  from  that  with  which  it  is  commonly 
viewed.  It  is  not  a  volunteer  thing;  it  is  not  merely  for  the  per- 
sonal good  he  may  receive  by  the  prayers  and  sermons  that  the 
layman  goes ;  it  is  with  him  as  much  as  with  the  clergyman  an 
official  act,  which  he  is  bound  to  perform,  and  from  which  noth- 
ing but  absolute  necessity  can  excuse  him.     Viewed  in  this  light 
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how  inenfficient  appear  many  of  the  excases  which  members  of 
the  Church  make  for  absence ;  excuses  they  would  not  dream  of 
offering  for  neglect  of  pleasure  or  of  secular  official  business ;  ex- 
00868  they  themselves  would  denounce  if  presented  by  their 
clergyman.  And  does  not  thia  their  priestly  character  teach  what 
should  be  their  behavior  during  the  services  ?  How  careful  they 
should  be  to  perform  fully  and  heartily  their  part.  To  regard  it 
as  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  unite  in  Confession,  Prayer, 
Praise  and  Sacrament,  and  to  allow  nothing  in  their  own  behavior 
which  they  would  consider  irreverent  in  their  clergyman. 

This  view  shows  that  the  bringing  a  tribute  to  the  Lord  in  His 
temple  is  a  sacred  duty — not  a  voluntary  thing.  It  was  ordained 
to  Israel  of  old  that  none  should  appear  before  the  Lord  empty, 
but  every  one  was  to  bring  an  offering  whenever  he  came  to  the 
Temple,  according  as  God  had  blessed  him.  The  Offertory  is  a 
solemn  act  of  worahip  on  the  part  of  laymen,  a  sacridce  with 
which  *^6od  is  well  pleased."  And  it  is  to  be  done  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  to  Him  and  not  to  man.  If  this  principle  were  acted 
on  and  men  gave  not  by  impulse,  nor  just  as  feeling  might  prompt, 
but  regularly  and  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  deeming  it  just  as 
much  a  duty  to  do  this  as  to  say  their  prayers,  believing  it  to 
be  a  priestly  sacrificial  act,  then  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in 
the  Lord's  treasury.  And  just  as  men  are  sometimes  more  devout 
than  at  others  ;  asking  more  earnestly  for  help  on  special  occasions; 
returning  more  warmly  thanks  for  personal  blessings  received  ;  so 
at  such  times  these  special  devotions  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  special  offerings,  as  "memorials  before  God."  How  significant 
it  is  that  the  Rubric  calls  these  offerings  '*  the  devotions  of  the 
people." 

It  follows  also  that  the  Layman  has  his  rights  in  public  worship 
which  the  clergy  are  bound  to  respect.  Neither  may  trespass  upon 
the  function  of  the  other.  The  clergyman  may  not  take  from  the 
layman  his  part  any  more  than  the  layman  may  infringe  on  that 
of  the  clergy.  The  Layman  not  only  may  but  ought  to  insist  upon 
it  that  he  shall  be  allowed  full  opportunity  to  exercise  his  priestly 
oflBce  in  the  House  of  God  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  call 
16 
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upon  bim  so  to  do,  to  remind  him  of  his  responsibility,  and  instruct 
him  how  to  falfill  it 

2.  Again,  there  are  occasions  when  the  services  of  one  in  orders 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  the  priestly  character  of  the  Laymen  is 
more  emphatically  recognized  by  a. license  from  the  bishop  to  act 
as  lay-reader.  As  such  he  offers  the  prayers  of  the  people,  reads 
to  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  leads  in  their  praises;  and  the  late 
General  Convention  is  said  though  we  cannot  tell  exactly  how,  to 
have  recognized  also  in  them  something  of  the  prophetic  or  ex- 
horting right.  Much  good  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  laymen 
in  starting  churches  and  keeping  alive  old  mission  stations;  and  in 
large  cities  those  who  have  the  faculty  for  such  work  may  greatly 
aid  the  parish  clergyman  by  helping  in  mission  work.  We  cannot 
see  why  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  "gift  of  tongues"  should 
not  exercise  it,  under  proper  regulations,  for  the  edifying  of  His 
Church. 

3.  There  are  special  gifts  bestowed  upon  individuals  which  they 
are  bound  to  exercise  in  the  House  of  God,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Music  has  a  prominent  place  in  public  worship.  It  is  a 
talent  committed  to  some.  In  arranging  for  the  Temple  service 
we  know  that  David  sought  out  those  whom  God  had  thus  gifted 
and  assigned  them  their  lot  So  it  ought  to  be  with  Christian 
laymen.  If  God  has  given  them  this  talent  of  music  and  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  it,  as  priests  they  are  bound  to  use  it 
in  sounding  His  praises,  and  in  leading  the  thanksgivings  ol  others 
who  have  it  in  a  less  degree.  And  so  of  other  gifts.  Teaching  is 
another  faculty  possessed  especially  by  some  for  which  they  are 
responsible  before  God  as  his  Priests.  Certain  laymen  have  this 
in  an  eminent  degree.  They  can  interest  the  young,  can  impart 
instruction,  with  greater  facility  perhaps  than  can  their  clergy- 
man. Their  position  as  laymen  will  often  give  them  an  influence 
beyond  his.  The  very  fact  that  such  men  think  religion  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of 
their  day  of  rest  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  produces  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  its  reality,  and  draws  men  to  the  Church. 

4.  Not  alone  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  or  (^f  tli^  school 
is  the  priestly  character  and  work  of  the  Layman  confined.  Even 
as  the  office  of  the  Presbyter  is  not  limited  to  his  ministrations  iu 
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the  chancel,  bnt  is  carried  with  him  to  the  homes  of  the  people, 
so  oatside  of  the  Church  walls  the  Layman  has  religious  functions 
which  bring  him  work  and  responsibility. 

There  are  sick  and  infirm  and   poor  around  to  whom  he  may 
more  or  less  minister,  not  only  by  giving  alms  or  goods,  but  by 
personal  visits;  the  suflfering  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  to  whom 
he  may  bring  the  kindly  voice  of  sympathy,  the  word  of  encour- 
agement spoken  m  season.     There  are  tempted  ones  whom  he  may 
warn,  wavering  whom  he  may  strengthen,  fallen  whom   he  may 
raise,  struggling  to  whom  he  may  extend  the  helping  hand.     It 
was  not  to  ministers  alone  but  to  all  that  the  Lord  said  ^^Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these   my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."     How  much  does  the  Church  lose  from 
a  neglect  of  this  priestly   work  by  her  laymen  I     We  were  once 
speaking  to  a  man  who  had  been  intemperate  but  was  trying — and 
60  far  successfully — to  reform,  and  were  urging  upon  him  to  unite 
with  the  Church  as  a  help  through  the  means  of  grace  therein  to 
be  found.     "Sir,"  said  he,  "what  would  church  people  do  for  me  ? 
Suppose  I  was  baptized  and  joined  the  Church,  would  one  man 
come  forward  and  welcome  me,  would  they  hold  out  a  helping 
hand,  would  they  watch  for  me  and  encourage  me !     Why,  sir,  you 
know  that  some  of  them  would  not  let  me  sit  in   the  same  seat 
with  them  in  Church ;  and  if  I  fall  back  none  of  them  would  care 
anything   about   it.     But  I  have  joined  the lodge  (a  Tem- 
perance society),  and  the  moment  I  was  initiated  everyone  came 
forward  and  grasped  my   hand  and   welcomed   me   among  them, 
and  expressed  joy  that  I  had  given  up  liquor.     And  they  watch 
me  and  encourage  me,  and  if  1  fall  they  will  visit  me  and  bid  me 
try  again.     They  sympathize  with  my  eflfbrts  to  do  right ;  they 
feel  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  them  all  if  I  fail,  and  an  honor  to  the 
lodge  if  I  stand.     Will   your  churchmen   do   all  that   for   me?" 
What  could  be  said  in  answer  I     Is  there  not,  then,  a  great  work 
for  laymen  to, do  in  showing  the  power  of  religion  ?     And  is  it  not 
a  neglect  by  prominent  laymen   of  this   their   priestly  character 
which  hinders  the  Church  from  influencing  as  she  ought  to  do  the 
niasses?    We  believe  that  many  of  the  social  problems  which  are 
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thepazzleof  the  day  will  find  their  trae  solution  when  our  lay- 
men recognize  and  exercise  fally  their  Priestly  character. 

5.  But  especially  in  his  own  family  is  the  Layman  a  Priest,  ^- 
ojjioiOj  we  may  say.  There  are  certain  sacred  offices  involved  in 
the  family  relation  which  no  one  btit  its  head  can  perform,  with 
which  no  one  may  interfere.  To  point  these  out  fully  and  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  them  would  need  a  volume  instead  of  a  paf^e. 
We  speak  not  now  of  government  but  of  religious  duties.  lu  the 
oldest  times  the  head  of  the  family  was  its  Priest.  The  Patriarchs 
builded  altara  and  ofiered  sacrifices.  God  recorded  it  in  praise  of 
Abraham,  *^I  know  him  that  ho  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment"  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  And  though  the 
right  of  offering  sacrifice  with  one  exception  was  afterwards  con- 
fined  to  the  Levitical  Order  of  Priests,  the  duty  here  commended 
of  household  worship  and  instruction  was  continued  and  enjoined 
upon  every  Israelite.  The  one  exception  r^arding  sacrifice  bears 
upon  this  point.  The  Passover  lamb  was  to  be  slain  by  the  head 
of  each  family  and  partaken  of  by  that  family.  The  priestly 
character  of  each  Israelite  was  thus  far  retained.  And  as  regards 
the  duty  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  God,  Moses  is  very  explicit. 

^'Ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  then 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 
tliou  lieat  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  If  this  were  so  under 
the  old  dispensation  wherein  the  priestly  order  was  so  clearly 
defined  and  set  apart,  how  much  more  binding  is  it  under  the  new. 
To  set  up  the  household  altar,  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise,  to  instruct  the  family  in  sacred  things  and  duties, 
that  is  the  obligation  of  every  Christian  layman,  that  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  he  can  devolve  on  no  one  else.  The  minister,  of 
course,  has  his  duties  to  perform  to  each  family  under  his  charge, 
especially  to  the  lambs  of  the  fold,  but  even  be  may  not  assume 
the  place  of  the  father  nor  can  the  father  throw  off. upon  him  his 
own  duties.  So  sacred  do  we  hold  this  office  that  we  believe  in  his 
family  the  father  is  ever  superior,  and  if  he  ask  the  visiting  min. 
ister  to  officiate  in  family  worship  or  in  blessing  the  food,  it  is  not 
as  yielding  a  right,  but  as  an  act  of  courtesy.     We  are  informed 
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that  the  late  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New  York,  held  this  opinion 
80  strongly  that  when  visiting  he  always  refused  to  offer  family 
prayer,  or  ask  the  blessing  at  table,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  father  to  perform  this  service. 

As  regards  instructing  their  families  in  sacred  things  we  fear  our 
laity  are  more  neglectful  than  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  too  apt 
to  throw  off  this  responsibility  upon  the  Rector  or  the  Sunday 
school.  A  certain  share,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  former,  the  latter 
has  its  position  as  a  help  to  the  clergyman  and  parents — exer- 
cising delegated  powers.  The  rubric  enjoins  that  the  clergyman 
shall  openly  instruct  in  the  Catechism  the  children  of  his  Parish, 
and  that  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to  come  to  church  for 
this  purpose.  £ut  the  doing  this  does  not  fulfill  all  the  parental 
obligation.  Such  instruction  at  best  must  be  more  or  less  super- 
ficial, it  cannot  meet  individual  cases,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  parent  or  guardian  does  his  whole  duty  in  this 
respect  and  need  trouble  himself  no  more  about  the  matter  if  he 
send  his  child  to  Sunday  school.  We  admit  fully  the  importance  of 
a  well-ordered  and  well-taught  Sunday  school  as  cm  aid  to  the 
rector  of  a  parish;  we  know  that  in  it  many  children  learn  the 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  Faith  who  otherwise  would  receive  no 
teaching  at  all ;  we  believe  that  it  may  be  made  a  nursery  for  the 
Church.  But  like  everything  good  it  has  its  abuses,  and  the  chief 
one  is  that  Christian  laymen  are  too  apt  to  satisfy  their  consciences 
when  they  send  their  children  there,  and  in  consequence  neglect 
almost  entirely  home  religious  instruction.  And  while  on  this 
topic  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  we  fear  the  old-time 
home  life  is  passing  away.  There  is  a  great  call  now  for  numerous 
societies  and  guilds  in  connection  with  the  Church  not  only  for 
work  among  the  poor,  etc.,  but  quite  as  much  for  amusements.  We 
are  taught  that  the  Church  must  provide  for  the  entertainment  as 
well  as  worship  and  instruction  of  her  people.  In  some  parishes 
on  almost  every  evening  in  the  week  there  is  something  going  on 
which  draws  people,  especially  the  young,  from  their  homes,  keep- 
ing them  out  till  a  late  hour^  dissipating  their  minds  and  exposing 
them  to  the  meeting  of  doubtful  acquaintances  whom  their  parents 
would  hesitate  to  admit  to  their  own  houses.    We  cannot  think  all 
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this  excitement  to  be  healthy.  It  makes  quiet  home  duties  and 
pleasures  distasteful ;  it  is  dissipation,  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  a  church  sanction  and  is  done  more  or  less 
under  the  guise  of  religion.  For  the  same  reasons  we  doubt  if 
evening  services  be  good  for  young  people.  We  look  back  with 
regret  upon  the  old  days  when  the  head  of  the  family  assembled 
around  him  on  Sunday  evening  the  whole  household,  and  talked 
pleasantly  to  them  of  sacred  things,  and  heard  them  say  hymns 
and  texts  of  Scripture,  and  closed  the  day  with  singing  and  prayer. 
The  instructions  thus  given  and  the  impressions  thus  made  by 
loving  parental  words  are  not  soon  nor  easily  eflfaced.  This  part 
of  the  priestly  office  of  each  layman  who  is  the  head  of  a  family 
cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  exhortation  the  Church 
addresses  to  sponsors. 

Chiefly  ye  shall  provide  that  they  may  learn  the  Creed,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  be- 
lieve to  his  soul's  health,  and  that  {these  persona)  maybe  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead 
a  Gk)dly  and  a  Christian  life. 

We  feel  deeply  on  the  subject  of  home  influence.  We  know 
the  good  which  rightly  exerted  it  may  accomplish.  We  know  also 
the  evils  which  result  either  from  overstrictness  in  making  home 
gloomy  and  distasteful  to  the  young,  or  from  neglect  in  leaving 
them  too  much  to  themselves.  Both  these  may  result  from  false 
notions  of  religious  duty.  On  the  one  side  when  the  parent  for- 
bids all  amusements  as  sinful  and  drives  children  away  from  home 
to  seek  relaxation  ;  on  the  other  when  he  deems  it  his  duty  to 
leave  the  family  circle  to  itself  while  he  indulges  in  what  may  be 
called  religious  dissipation.  This  last  is  now  the  more  common 
evil.  Some  may  think  it  strange  that  we  should  ever  call  chjirch- 
going  wrong ;  but  church  services  are  means  to  an  end,  whether  it 
be  to  serve  God  or  benefit  ourselves,  and  if  attendance  on  them  be 
made  an  end  and  allowed  to  interfere  with  higher  duties,  then  it 
ceases  to  be  good. 

We  were  once  visiting  a  sick  man.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
gone  very  wrong,  but,  said  he,  "  I  attribute  my  wickedness  to  my 
parents'  having  got  religion."  Seeing  a  surprised  look,  he  ex- 
plained :  ''Yes,  there  was  a  large  family  of  us,  and  all  were  con- 
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tented  to  spend  our  evenings  at  home,  for  we  had  games  and  music 
and  good  fun.  Bnt  there  was  a  revival  in  the  neighborhood  and 
our  parents  took  to  going  to  meeting  every  night  and  stayed  out 
till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  got  to  be  dull  at  home,  so  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone  out,  I  used  to  slip  away  to  the  engine  house  near 
by  and  got  into  bad  company,  and  so  went  on  to  worse  and  worse 
till  I  learned  to  swear  and  drink  and  went  altogether  to  the  bad.'* 
If  the  religion  of  these  parents  had  been  of  the  right  kind  it 
would  have  taught  them  that  their  first  duty  was  to  their  own 
family. 

This  responsibility  is  not  confined  to  our  own  children.  It 
extends,  so  far  as  it  can  be  exercised,  to  all  in  the  family.  The 
Church  recognizes  this  duty  of  teaching  as  being  not  only  for 
their  own  children  but  for  "servants  and  apprentices."  May  not 
much  of  the  insubordination  and  trouble  among  these,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  complaint,  arise  from  a  neglect  of  this  duty  ? 
Would  not  a  realization  and  a  sincere  practice  of  the  family 
priesthood  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  diflferent  classes  of  society?  We  hear  much  of  the  need 
of  taking  the  Church  to  what  is  called  "the  masses,"  we  have  had 
wise  talking  of  the  necessity  of  instructing  them  in  their  duties 
toward  their  employers.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  latter 
would  always  do  their  duty  towards  those  who  are  subordinate  to 
theoi  the  necessity  spoken  of  and  dangers  feared  might  not  have 
exidted.  We  think  it  full  time  that  something  should  be  said  of 
the  responsibilities  of  masters,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
young  people  under  them. 

We  have  so  far  confined  what  we  have  said  of  the  priestly 
character  of  the  Layman  to  the  Church  and  family,  but  we  think 
we  may  go  further  and  apply  it  to  his  connection  with  the  State 
and  the  world.  Though  not  perhaps  so  clearly  marked,  yet  we 
believe  it  imposes  responsibility  upon  him  here  also.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  his  priesthood  may  in  some  respects  be  made  in 
these  more  useful  than  that  of  the  minister,  because  considered 
lees  professional.  Conspicuous  upon  the  front  of  the  mitre  of  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  was  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  with  these  words 
engraved  upon  it :  "Holiness  to  the  Lord."     And  this  is  what  the 
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life  of  every  layman  should  show  forth  to  the  world.  His  sacred 
character  is  not  to  be  left  at  the  church  door,  or  at  home,  but 
carried  with  him  to  the  forura,  the  senate,  the  market,  everywhere, 
to  guide  and  restrain  his  actions.  If  the  unhappy  men,  members 
of  the  church,  whose  defalcations  and  dishonesty  have  lately  been 
detected  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  had  been  mindful  of  their 
priestly  character,  surely  it  would  have  been  to  them  a  saf^aard. 
If  those  who  rule  and  legislate  do  it  as  servants  of  the  Lord,  not 
for  self,  in  the  spirit  of  fear  and  holiness,  we  should  not  have 
political  rin^  and  embezzlements  of  public  monies.  Honesty  and 
probity  would  characterize  our  merchants  and  the  officers  of  trust 
companies.  The  world  would  come  to  look  upon  religion  as  a 
reality,  not  a  mere  profession.  Would  that  Christian  laymen 
might  realize  their  high  office,  and  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Holv  Life. 

II.  We  are  next  to  set  forth  the  kingly  character  of  the  Layman, 
i.  e.,  his  rights  and  duties  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  These 
are  partly  provided  for  by  canons,  partly  inherent. 

1.  The  Church  recognizes  in  the  laity,  and  regulates  by  canon,  a 
certain  share  in  her  government.  This  indeed  is  not  yet,  as  one 
would  naturally  think  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  confined  to  those  who 
are  communicants ;  but  the  right  feeling  is  gradually  growing  to 
make  it  so.  The  laws  regarding  the  qualifications  required  in 
laymen  for  church  offices  vary  in  different  dioceses.  But  in  all, 
we  believe,  those  recognized  as  such  elect  the  Wardens  and  Ves- 
trymen. Here,  then,  is  the  first  right  of  the  Layman — that  of 
voting  at  the  annual  election  ;  and  like  all  rights  this  also  brings 
responsibility.  The  Layman  ought  to  attend  the  Easter  meeting, 
and  use  his  influence  and  his  vote  to  see  that  proper  persons  are 
chosen  on  the  vestry.  These  elections  too  often  are  allowed  to  go 
by  default ;  the  voters  being  satisfied  with  the  existing  vestry,  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  and  vote.  This  is  wrong.  As 
members  of  the  consjregation  they  ought  to  feel  an  interest  in  its 
affairs  and  show  it  by  coming  out  in  goodly  numbers,  not  only  to 
vote  but  to  hear  the  treasurer's  report  and  that  of  the  Rector  on 
the  state  of  the  parish,  which  ought  always  to  be  read  at  such 
meetings.    It  is  too  much  an  American  custom   to  throw  off 
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respoQsibilitj  on  others  and  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  doing 
right.  We  see  this  largely  manifested  by  bank  directors  and 
other  trustees,  as  well  as  in  political  matters.  There  is  too  mnch 
of  it  in  the  Church.  If  there  be  troable,  dissension  with  the 
minister,  or  between  parties,  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  full  meet- 
ing and  great  interest  manifested ;  but  if  all  be  peaceful  only  a 
faithfal  few  will  go.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  men  will 
attend  because  there  is  strife,  surely  much  more  ought  they  to  do 
so  when  there  is  harmony.  Let  the  Layman  exercise  as  a  duty  his 
right  of  attendance  and  voting  at  the  meeting  of  the  congregation ;  it 
shows  an  interest  in  the  church  and  encourages  the  Hector  and  the 
vestrymen  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Indifference  may  be  better 
than  contest,  but  it  is  very  trying  to  the  soul  of  the  Rector. 

The  right  of  voting  carries  with  it  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State 
the  obligation  to  sustain  the  government  thus  elected,  especially 
by  paying  taxes.  The  Church  indeed  has  no  power  to  assess  and 
collect  these,  but  the  duty  of  contributing  is  none  the  less  incum- 
bent on  every  voter.  It  is  recognized  by  canon,  it  is  declared  in 
Scripture.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  as  one  of  the  priestly 
offices  of  the  Layman,  it  belongs  also  to  his  governing  character. 
It  thus  is  shown  to  be  of  two-fold  obligation. 

2.  The  Layman  if  chosen  thereto  by  the  congregation  may  hold 
the  office  of  Warden  and  Vestryman.*  As  the  duties  belonging 
to  these  offices  are  not  generally  understood  we  propose  to  discuss 
them  at  some  length. 

In  1804  Dr.  Croes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  made  a 
minute  report  to  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  upon  the  duties 
of  wardens  and  vestrymen,  which  Mr.  Murray  Hoffman  quotes 
with  approval  in  his  Treatise  on  Church  Law.  We  give  it  here 
in  full. 

The  duties  of  OHimoH-WABDBNS  are  : 

1.  To  proyide  for  the  churches  of  which  they  have  the  care,  a  Prayer  Book  and 
Bible  oi  suitable  size  at  the  expense  ol  the  parish. 

^  This  latter  is  peculiar  to  our  own  Church.  In  England,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
there  are  wardens  but  no  vestrymen.  A  vestry  there  is  a  meeting  of  all  the  parish- 
ioners to  vote  a  church-rate  or  for  other  parish  purposes.  With  us  the  Rector, 
Wardens  and  Yestrymen  constitute  the  Vestry. 
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2.  To  make  the  tx>UectioD8  whidi  are  usual  in  the  pariBhea. 

3.  To  provide,  at  the  ezpeuBe  of  the  eonfj^regationi  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  white 
bread,  and  good,  wholesome  wine,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

4  To  provide  a  proper  book  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  in  which  shall  be  written 
by  the  rector,  or  in  case  of  vacancy  by  one  of  the  wardens,  the  name  of  every  person 
baptized,  married  and  buried  in  the  church,  and  the  time  when  such  baptism,  mar- 
riage and  burial  took  place. 

6.  To  present  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  if  there  is  no  Bishop,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Church  in  the  State,  every  priest  and  deacon 
residing  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  who  has  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
sacerdotal  office,  and  uses  such  employments  as  belong  to  la3rmen. 

6.  To  take  care  that  the  church  of  which  they  have  the  charge  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  well  glazed  and  free  from  dirt  and  dust,  ae  becomes  the  house  of  God;  that 
the  church-yard  be  decently  fenced,  and  to  cause  that  order  be  preserved  during 
divine  service. 

7.  To  diligently  see  that  the  parishioners  resort  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  there 
continue  the  whole  time  of  divine  service  ;  and  to  gently  admonish  them  when  they 
are  negligent. 

8.  To  prevent  any  idle  persons  continuing  in  the  church-yard  or  porch  during  divine 
service,  by  causing  them  either  to  enter  the  church  or  depart — and  te  prohibit  the  sale 
of  anything  in  the  yard. 

9.  To  give  an  account  to  the  corporation  of  the  church,  if  it  has  no  treasurer,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  year,  of  the  money  they  have  received,  and  what  they  have  ex- 
pended in  repairs,  etc. ;  and  when  they  go  out  of  office  to  give  a  fair  account  of  all 
their  money  transactions  relative  to  the  church,  and  deliver  up  to  their  successors  the 
church  property  in  their  possession. 

.  The  duties  of  Tbstrtmen  are  : 

To  transact  all  the  temporal  business  of  their  respective  churches,  to  collect  the 
monies  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  ;  nnd,  at  the  expiration  of  any  year,  if 
there  be  a  deficiency  of  the  sum  requisite,  to  give  information  thereof  to  the  congre- 
gation, convened  for  that  purpose ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
sum  deficient;  also,  in  the  absence  of  the  wardens,  to  do  the  several  duties  which  are 
more  particularly  assigned  to  them. 

There  are  other  duties  prescribed  by  canon  to  wardens  or  ves- 
trymen, not  mentioned  in  the  above,  also  deserving  notice. 

(a.)  When  there  is  no  rector  they  are  to  see  that  none  but  one 
"duly  licensed  or  ordained  to  minister  in  this  Church"  shall 
officiate  in  the  congregation  (Digest  I.  18).  Also  in  a  yacancy 
they  are  to  give  permission  to  a  minister  to  officiate,  which  he  may 
not  do  without  their  consent  (I.  14.  §VL  1.)  This  provision 
needs  no  explanation. 

(b.)    In  some  dioceses  on  the  ocourrenee  of  a  yacscncy  in  the 
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rectorship,  they  are  to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
Bishop.  This  is  a  matter  both  of  right  and  courtesy.  It  ought 
always  to  be  done  even  if  the  Diocesan  Canon  may  not  require  it. 
It  is  a  duty  too  much  neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  Church.  We 
have  beard  wardens  complaining  of  the  great  care  and  responsi- 
bility laid  upon  them  in  supplying  the  vacant  pulpit.  Obedience 
to  this  would  relieve  them  ;  and  give  the  Bishop  that  which  he 
oaght  to  have,  some  influence  in  the  selection  of  his  presbyters. 

(c.)  The  most  important  and  responsible  of  their  duties  is  the 
selection  and  calling  of  a  rector.  Everyone  knows  how  entirely 
the  success  of  the  parish  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  min- 
ister. The  Vestry  cannot  be  too  careful  in  making  their  choice. 
They  are  not  to  be  guided  by  individual  preferences,  or  the  wishes 
of  friends,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  popular  clamor  or  party  views. 
They  ought  to  consider  carefully,  the  needs  of  the  parish  ;  every 
man  will  not  suit  every  place.  A  'minister  who  will  almost 
entirely  fail  in  one  position,  placed  in  another  will  prove  very 
sQccessful.  Vestries  are  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  one  who  is  a  talented  preacher,  without  considering  how 
many  other  qualifications  equally  important  may  be  needed.  We 
have  known  men  called  because  of  a  single  sermon  which  happened 
to  take  the  fancy  of  the  congregation  and  prove  entirely  unfitted 
for  that  particular  parish.  In  some  churches  preacliina:  is  compara- 
tively of  minor  importance ;  a  minister  is  needed  who  is  strong  in 
organizing  work  ;  or  excellent  as  a  pastor  in  visiting  among  the 
poor  and  sick.  In  another  place  a  sound,  eloquent  preacher  is 
almost  essential.  On  one  congregation  deep  learning  would  be 
thrown  away,  but  highly  appreciated  and  very  useful  in  another. 
We  once  knew  a  vestry  who  felt  this  so  deeply  that  it  informed 
the  rector  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  seek  a  field  where  his  learned 
sermons  would  be  better  understood,  that  for  themselves  they  con- 
fessed these  were  beyond  them,  they  were  unworthy  of  such  a 
waste  of  talent.  The  hint  was  taken  and  the  wise  man  found  a 
more  educated  audience  whom  he  suited  and  where  he  was  more 
useful.  But  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  vestry  had 
thought  of  this  before  making  their  selection  of  a  rector.  In 
short,  vestries  ought  to  study  the  idiosyncracies  of  their  con- 
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gregations  and  ft  the  rector  to  them.  If  this  were  more  carefally 
done  there  would  be  fewer  clerical  changea  And  it  is  to  be  done 
not  by  appointing  a  committee  to  go  and  hear  the  man  preach, 
Btill  less  bj  having  him  come  on  trial — an  abomination  as  ridicnloas 
as  buying  a  house  by  the  specimen  brick — but  by  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  man's  character,  temper,  disposition  and  past  history. 
Congregations  are  apt  to  blame  the  minister  if  he  does  not  suit, 
when  the  blame  should  really  fall  ui^on  the  vestry  for  want  of  care 
in  making  a  choice. 

(d.)  After  an  election  the  Wardens  are  to  send  notice  thereof 
to  the  Bishop  (I.  14.1). 

(e.)  It  is  the  duty  "  of  the  Church-wardens  or  Vestry  to  give 
information  to  the  Bishop  of  the  state  of  the  Congregation,  under 
such  heads  as  shall  have  been  committed  to  them  in  the  notice 
given  as  aforesaid,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Episcopal  Visitation  (L14r.  §IV.2). 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  altogether  diflferent  from  the  report 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Rector  to  the  Annual  Diocesan  Con" 
vention.  Of  course  if  the  Bishop  in  his  notice  does  not  ask  for 
any  information  they  are  not  bound  to  give  it.  And  we  believe 
that  Bishops  seldom  if  ever  do  thus  officially  ask  it  But  there  it 
stands,  as  quoted  in  the  Canon,  a  testimony  that  the  Church 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  Bishops  to  demand  full  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  Parishes.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  in 
a  former  article  on  the  Rights  of  Bishops.  Here  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  makes  just  the  difference 
between  a  visit  of  the  Bishop  and  an  Episcopal  Vmtation,  This 
last  even  Webster  defines  to  be  : 

The  act  of  a  superior  or  superintending  officer  who  visits  a  corporation,  coUe^, 
church  or  other  house,  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oonductedf  and  see 
that  its  laws  and  regulations  are  duly  observed  and  executed. 

It  is  evident  the  canons  contemplate  such  a  visitation ;  our 
clergy  are  as  yet  too  congregational  in  feeling  to  submit  to  it,  but 
such  is  Church  law,  and  we  may  add  such  in  old  times  was  Church 
usage. 

(f.)  In  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  to  perform 
the  regular  services  or  refusal  to  allow  others  to  officiate  for  him, 
the  Vestry  have  power,  **with  the  written  consent  "  of  the  pre- 
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scribed  authorities,  ^'  to  open  the  doors  of  their  church,"  etc. 
(1.14.  §VI3.)  We  mention  this  because  it  is  in  the  Canon.  We 
trust  that  rarely  if  ever  has  there  been  occasion  to  perform  this 
duty. 

(g.)    In  case  of  controversy  with  the  Minister,  the  Vestry  may 
apply  to  the  Bishop  for  a  Board  of  Reference.     (II. 4.  §1.) 

(h.)  Those  desiring  to  become  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and 
those  who,  having  passed  through  the  candidateship  apply  for  Or- 
dination, are  required  to  present  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  testimonials  as  to  character  and  qualification,  signed  by 
the  Rector  and  Yestry  of  the  Parish  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  a 
specified  number  of  communicants  of  the  Church.  (1.2  §111  and 
§L6.IV.) 

This  is  a  very  important  duty.  These  testimonials  "testify 
from  personal  knowledge  and  belief,"  not  only  that  the  candidate 
is  pious,  sober  and  honest,  etc.,  but  also  that  the  signers  believe 
him  to  *' possess  such  qualifications  as  fit  him"  for  the  ministry. 

Complaints  are  often  made  that  improper  or  unqualified  persons 
obtain  admission  into  the  ministry.  May  not  one  cause  be  the 
carelessness  of  Vestries  in  signing  such  papers  ?  The  Standing 
Committeee  must  be  guided  very  much  by  these  testimonials,  they 
seldom  can  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant.  We  wish 
laymen  could  be  made  to  understand  that  to  sign  such  papers 
without  due  consideration  is  a  breach  of  trust.  They  are  not  to 
be  signed  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one  ought  to  put  his  name 
to  such  a  document  unless  he  really  means  what  it  says.  This  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  the  Church  has  placed  at  the  door  of  en- 
trance to  the  Sacred  Ministry,  let  the  laity  see  to  it  that  it  be 
carefully    watched. 

3.  An  ofiicial  position  in  which  the  Layman  may  be  placed  is 
that  of  "  Deputy  "  to  the  Diocesan  or  General  Convention.  This 
position  involves  serious  duties.  As  such  he  is  called  upon  to  legis- 
late for  the  church.  He  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline.  Of  her  doctrine 
and  worship,  for  the  General  Convention  has  power  to  alter  the 
Prayer  Book  ;  of  her  discipline,  for  conventions  make  her  laws. 
In  no  Church  in  Christendom  is  a  greater  responsibility  thrown 
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upon  the  laity  than  in  onrs.  And  they  have  heretofore  shown 
theinselvefi  worthy  of  the  trust.  A  large  majority  has  always 
been  foand  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  of  keeping  to  the  old 
standards.  Indeed  complaint  has  been  made  that  if  anything  the 
laity  are  too  conservative.  As  a  rale  those  chosen  have  been  men 
of  wide  experienee  and  mature  wisdom,  not  easily  led  astray  by 
popular  whims.  They  love  the  church  as  it  is,  and  while  willing  to 
do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  its  usefulness,  fear  inno- 
vations and  resist  experimental  changes. 

The  great  body  of  our  laity  are  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  it  is 
well  that  we  have  in  them  a  protection  against  the  enthasiasin  of 
some  of  the  younger  clergy,  who,  with  a  zeal  that  is  not  always 
according  to  knowledge,  would  do  away  with  the  safe-guards  that 
protect  us  on  the  one  side  from  mediseval  innovations,  and  on  the 
other  from  Protestant  errors.  The  duty  of  the  Layman  in  this  po- 
sition of  trust  is  clear.  He  is  to  be  conservative  in  keeping  up  the 
old  ways,  yet  not  so  conservative  as  to  put  obstructions  in  tliose 
ways.  Therefore  the  Layman,  in  order  that  he  may  act  intelli- 
gently and  judiciously,  is  bound  to  study  the  Church,  her  history, 
customs  and  laws.  Thus  only  can  he  duly  exercise  his  office  as 
legislator.     This  indeed  is  incumbent  on  all  her  members. 

4.  The  Layman  may  also  be  one  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  the  duties  which  as 
such  may  devolve  upon  him.  They  are  specified  in  the  canons, 
which  those  chosen  for  this  office  should  study. 

5.  On  removing  from  one  Parish  to  another  the  Layman  is  bound 
to  obtain  from  the  Rector  a  ^^certificate  stating  that  he  is  a  commu- 
nicant in  good  standing."  (II,  12,  §  I.)  The  neglect  of  this  causes 
confusion,  and  makes  the  Parish  lists  inaccurate. 

Such  are  the  principal  offices  in  the  Church  assigned  to  the  Lay- 
man as  a  governor.  We  wish  they  were  regarded  more  as  sacred 
trusts  involving  religious  duties.  There  are  two  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Oroes  in  the  Report  printed  above  to  which  we  call  special 
attention.  These  are  the  obligations  of  keeping  the  church  build- 
ing in  due  repair,  etc.,  which  is  the  special  duty  of  Wardens,  the 
other  that  of  "  collecting  the  monies  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the 
minister,"  and  if  there  be  a  deficiency  calling  upon  the  congregation 
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to  pay  it,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Vestry.  Gen- 
erally it  is  left  to  one  or  two  persons  to  attend  to  this,  and  people 
shrink  from  their  obligations,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  church  and 
the  serions  loss  of  the  minister. 

We  shall  say  Httle  or  nothing  of  the  Layman  as  King  or  ruler  in 
his  own  family.  We  have  already  said  a  great  deal  on  this  under  the 
head  of  his  Priesthood.  We  can  here  only  say  that  the  Christian 
Layman  is  bound  to  exercise  a  sufficient  though  kind  control  over 
his  household.  As  bishop  or  superintendent  of  his  flock  we  may 
address  to  him  the  exhortation  of  the  Ordinal :  "  Be  so  merciful, 
that  you  be  not  too  remiss;  so  minister  discipline,  that  yon  forget 
Dot  mercy." 

Another  division  of  our  subject  was  the  Work  of  the  Layman  in 
the  Church.  Something  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject  by 
inference;  for  Office  implies  work.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  field 
tor  discussion  opened  to  us  regarding  work  that  may  be  considered 
the  special  duty  of  the  laity  aside  from  any  official  position  they  may 
hold  in  the  Church.  Work  belonging  to  every  layman,  but  differ- 
ing for  each  according  to  differing  gifts  and  position  ;  as  visitors, 
as  nurses,  as  collectors  for  charitable  purposes,  as  aids  in  various 
ways  to  the  Rector  in  Parish  work.  In  large  cities  especially  every 
one  may  find  opportunity  to  do  good  service.  All  have  talents  com- 
mitted to  their  care  for  the  use  of  which, /(^r  the  Master,  they  are 
responsible.  All  are  stewards  and  will  have  the  demand  made ; 
'*gi?e  an  account  of  thy  stewardship." 

Bat'  the  full  setting  forth  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  requires  a 
separate  treatise,  and  this  article  has  already  reached  its  limits. 
If  we  can  induce  any  layman  to  think  more  seriously  of  his  respon- 
sibilities with  the  wish  in  future  to  accomplish  them  better,  we 
shall  be  thankful. 

EDWARD  B.  BOGGS. 


LEGISLATION  ON  MISSIONS. 


The  recent  legislation  on  missions,  in  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
in  the  General  Convention,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  impor* 
tanca 

In  the  Board  of  Missions  a  unanimous  resolution  was  adopted,  ap- 
proving of  the  proposition  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  make 
their  work  hereafter  auxiliary  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Board. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Board,  this  has  been  consummated; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November,  a  grand  thanksgiving 
missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
!New  York;  on  which  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  the  Sector 
the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  Bedell  and  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Hall,  D.D.,  expressive  of  the  joyfiil  feelings  of  the 
whole  church  at  the  glorious  consummation. 

The  terms  of  the  union  are : 
First.     The    American   Church   Missionary  Society  is  to  retain 
its  charter,  its  organization   and  administration,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  its  funds. 
Second.     The   Ameripan   Church  Missionary  Society    is    to  be- 
come a  recognized  auxiliary  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Third.     The  American  Church  Missionary  Society  shall  consult 
with  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Committees  of  the  Board  and 
occupy  such  fields  or  stations,  or  do  such  work  at  home   or 
abroad,  as  may  be  arranged  in  mutual  consultation. 
Fourth.     The  American   Church  Missionary  Society  shall  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Nothing  of  greater  importance  than  this  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions has  been  accomplished  for  years.  The  discussions  about  High 
and  Low  Church  in  the  conduct  of  the  mission  work  will  now 
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cease ;  a  epidt  of  toleration  will  henceforth  prevail,  and  men  of 
all  schools  of  thought  will  work  together,  and  all  will  gain  from 
being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  those  who  difier  from  them. 

Another  change  of  vital  importance  was  made.  For  a  long 
time  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  the  work  of  missions 
might  be  carried  on  more  effectively  by  being  brought  under  the 
immediate  oversight  of  those,  who  are  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  whole  church.  By  a  very  large  majority  of  both  houses  of  the 
General  Convention,  the  Board  of  Missions,  which  for  fifty  years 
bas  had  the  direction  of  the  missionary  work  was  abolished,  and 
the  General  Convention  given  the  sole  control  of  all  the  missions 
of  the  Church.  Whenever  the  Convention  is  in  session,  a 
part  of  its  time  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of 
missions.  And  thirty  men — fifteen  clergymen  and  fifteen  laymen 
—were  appointed  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  work  in  the 
interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  These  men  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  the  one  Domestic  and  the  other  For- 
eign. In  the  Domestic  Department  there  are  two  subcommittees, 
to  whom  are  respectively  assigned  the  speci*al  interests  of  the 
Freedmen,  and  the  Indians,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  work- 
ing as  an  auxiliary  association  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Many  of  the  best  friends  of  missions  are  very  anxious  about  the 
results  of  this  radical  change ;  and  general  regret  is  felt  that  so 
many  life-long  workers,  in  the  great  cause  must  necessarily  be 
cut  off  from  all  legislation  in  its  behalf.  But  if  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  those  who  have  made  the  change  shall  be  realized, 
every  true  friend  of  missions  must  rejoice. 

The  work  that  is  assigned  the  committee  of  fifteen  in  charge  of 
Domestic  missions,  is  probably  the  most  important  in  charge 
of  any  one  committee  in  existence.  In  it  is  comprised  the  mission- 
ary work  of  our  immense  territory,  including  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  within  the  last  few  years  fearfully  degeniirated,  and 
mast  now  become  complete  heathen,  unless  more  active  measures 
be  speedily  taken  by  the  different  Christian  denominations.  These 
people  are  our  fellow-citizens ;  they  have  all  the  privileges  in  the 
government  that  the  whites  have ;  and  unless  they  are  elevated 
18 
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intellectaallj  and  morally,  miiBt  contitioe  to  be  the  tools  of  design- 
ing politicians,  and  a  constant  caase  of  disturbance  in  the 
l>odj  politic.  The  troubles  of  the  past  year  clearly  show  what  we 
have  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

The  Churdi  can  give  these  people  the  teachings  they  especially 
need ;  and  the  extraordinary  success  that  has  attended  the  small 
eftbrts  she  has  made  in  their  behalf  clearlv  shows  that  she  has  no 
more  interesting  field  in  which  to  labor. 

But  what  she  has  done  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  done.  This  church  has  for  twelve  years  raised 
probably  only  one  fourth  as  much  for  Freedmen  as  she  has  raised  for 
work  among  the  Indians,n umbering  probably  less  than  one  fifteenth 
the  number  of  the  colored  people. 

Why  is  there  so  much  less  interest  in  one  than  in  the  other? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  because  it  is  less  important,  or  less  encour- 
aging, for  there  is  no  mission  on  the  continent  of  more  importance 
than  the  mission  to  the  Freedmen  and  the  decided  success  that 
has  attended  the  small  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  their  behalf, 
has  certainly  been  encouraging. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  matter  is  that  the  one  has  been  fully 
and  constantly  brought  before  the  people  by  the  press  and  living 
earnest  agents,  the  other  only  through  the  reports  and  appeals 
in  the  Spirit  of  Missions  and  by  means  of  circulars  to  the 
clergy.  When  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  great  and  press- 
ing work  shall  make  the  whole  church  acquainted  with  the  start- 
ling facts  in  connection  with  the  moral  condition  of  this  unhappy 
people,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work.  But  these  facts  will  never  be  learned  from  circulars  to 
the  clergy,  and  reports  in  the  Spirit  of  Missions. 

While  we  are  doing  so  little,  the  Church  of  Borne  is  making 
rapid  headway  among  them  ;  and  has  strong  hopes  of  holding  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  the  country  through  this  agency. 
But  the  great  majority  of  these  people  are  in  danger  of  adopting  a 
system  of  worship  as  largely  made  up  of  Fetichism  as  of  Christian- 
ity. We  can  give  them,  better  than  any  other  body  of  Christians, 
the  teaching  they  need ;  and  if  we  do  the  work  faithfiiUy,  w^  oan 
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speedfly  raide  up  a  body  of  moBt  efficient  misHionaries  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  that  mysterious  land  from  which 
their  ancestors  were  brought  to  our   shores. 

H.  R  S. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS   OF  1877. 

We  do  not  propose  now  to  give  any  extended  notice  of  the  papers 
and  speeches  of  this  Congress,  that  can  be  better  done  when  we 
have  before  us  the  printed  volume  of  the  proceedings.  But 
we  give  instead  as  usefnl  for  future  reference,  a  list  of  the 
subjects  wliicb  have  been  discussed  at  previous  Church  Congresses, 
with  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  : 

FiBST  Ohubch  OONORB8S,  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1874. 

1.  Liiiiittf  of  Legiulation  as  to  Doctrine  and  Ritual. 

2.  Clerical  Education. 

3.  The  mutual  obligationu  of  Capital  and  Labor. 

4.  Relation  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  to  other  ChriHtiau  Bodies. 

Sboond  Church  CoNaRisss,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  9,  1875. 

1.  UUramontanism  and  Civil  Authority. 

2.  Ministrations  of  the  Church  to  the  Working  ClasseH. 

3.  The  best  mode  of  procuring  and  preparing  Candidates  for  the  Ministry. 

4.  Church  Music. 

5.  Nature  and  Extent  of  Kpiscopiil  Authority. 

6.  The  Parochial  System  and  Free  Preaching. 

7.  Bible  Revision. 

8.  Mutual  Limitations  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Inquiry. 

9.  Beat  methods  of  promoting  Spiritual  Life. 

Thied  Church  Cokgrkbs,  Boston,  Nov.  14,  1876. 

1.  The  True  Place  t)f  Art  in  Christianity. 

2'  Foreign  Missions. 

3.  Relation  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  Freedom  of  Religious  Thou>;lit. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Secular  and  Religious  Education. 

5.  The  Morals  of  Politics. 
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6.  The  Just  Liberty  in  the  Adaptation  of  the  Services  to  the  varied  Wants  of  the 

People. 

*l.  The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Drunkenness. 

8.  Revivals  and  Christian  Nurture. 

Fourth  Oburch  Congress,  New  York,  Oct.  30,  187T. 

1.  The  Church  Architecture  we  need. 

2.  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Social  and  National  Life  in  America. 

3.  Spiritual  Forces  in  Civilization. 

4.  Relation  of  the  Popular  Press  to  Christianity  in  America. 

5.  Influence  of  the  Pulpit  on  Modern  Thought  and  Life. 

6.  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Popular  Amusements. 

7.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. 

8.  The  True  Policy  towards  the  Indian  Tribes. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Thk  PBA.YKR  Book.  Its  History^  Language  and  Contents.  By  Evan 
Daniel,  M,  A.^  Principal  of  St.  Johns  College^  Battersea.  London  : 
William  Weli*s  Gardnkr.  New  York:  Pott,  Young  and  Co. 
pp.  456. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  this  "  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
most  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  prominence  which  it  assigns 
to  the  explanation  of  the  text  and  the  method  of  the  Prayer  Book."  It  is 
therefore  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  "young  church  folk,"  though  he 
"  is  not  without  hope  that  his  book  may  be  of  service  to  the  laity 
generally." 

The  writer  expresses  too  modest  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  his  book. 
It  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  both  clergy  and  laity.  Indeed  we  know  of  no 
treatise  on  the  Prayer  Book  in  which  so  much  useful  information  can  be 
found,  so  clearly  expressed  and  in  a  manner  so  easily  available  for  refer- 
ence. The  whole  book  (the  English  of  course)  is  gone  through  verbatim, 
and  an  explanation  given  of  all  the  obsolete  words.  There  is  a  very 
comprehensive  yet  suflBciently  minute  introductory  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  sources  of  the  various  parts  are  stated^  aa  of 
the  Collects  and  other  prayers,  together  with  the  changes  which  have  been 
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made  from  time  tx)  time.  A  Chronological  Table  of  events,  a  set  of  Ex- 
amination Papers,  and  an  Index,  complete  the  volume.  We  wish  the 
laity  would  procure  and  study  it.  Its  teachings  are  sound  yet  not  ex- 
treme. It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information  not  easily^access- 
ible.  The  clergy  will  find  it  very  useful  for  reference,  and  as  a  help  in 
lecturing  on  the  Prayer  Book.  We  recommend  it  as  of  special  value 
to  the  theological  student. 


A  Handbook  ok  thk  Gknkkal  Convention  of  thk  Pbotkstant 
Episcopal  Church.  Giving  its  History  and  Constitution.^  1785-1877. 
By  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Bishop  of  Iowa,  Nkw  York  : 
Thomas  Whittakkb.     1877.  pp.  314. 

Churchmen  will  find  this  a  very  useful  book  of  reference.  It  gives 
first,  a  brief  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  including  an 'account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Episcopal  Succes- 
sion was  obtained  from  the  Church  of  England.  Then  there  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  each  General  Convention  from  1785  down 
to  1874.  A  very  valuable  part  is  the  **Appendix,"  giving  a  summary  of 
statistics  showing  our  progress  for  nearly  half  a  century— 1829-1874. 
A  study- of  this  book  will  enable  those  interested  in  the  Church  to  obtain 
a  very  good  idea  of  its  work  and  growth. 


At  Eventide.     Discourses  hy  Nehemiah  Adains,  D.  D.,  Senior  Pastor  of 
Union  Church,  Boston.     Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co,  pp.  278.  $1.25. 

These  sermons  preached  in  Charleston,  S.  (>.,  by  a  Boston  pastor,  are 
printed  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Evangelical  pastors  of  the  former 
city.  They  are  above  the  average  of  such  discourses ;  indeed  some  of 
them  are  very  striking,  such  as  those  on  ''The  Jew  and  the  Roman  watch- 
ing the  Sepulchre,"  and  **The  man  at  the  Wheel."  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  that  can  be  called  denominational  about  them. 


Voyage  of  the  '^Steadfast."     By   Wm.   H.   O.  Kingston,     Boston  : 
D  Lothrop  and  Company.     1877.     $1.00. 

Mr.  Kingston's  stories  have  in  them  adventures  enough  to  satisfy  any 
boy,  while  the  moral  is  always  good.  As  boys  crave  such  books  and  if 
they  cannot  get  good  will  read  biid  ones,  parents  will  do  well  to  provide 
for  them  those  which  are  safe,  as  this  is. 
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Thb  Bkginninos  oy  CHBisTrANiTT.  With  a  VUw  ofiht  StnUkflkt 
the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  CkrisL  By  Gearffe  P,  Fkker, 
D,  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Nkw  York:  ScstBHSs,  Avk- 
STBOKd  &  Co.,  1877.    pp.  691.  $3.00. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  synopsis  of  this  book  than  by  quoting  from 
the  preface. 

I  have  undertaken,  first,  to  describe  the  ancient  Roman  World,  including  both 
Heathen  and  Jewish  Society,  into  which  Ohristianity  entered,  and  in  which  it  first 
established  itself;  secondly,  to  examine  the  New  Testament  documents  fl*om  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  derived ;  and 
thirdly,  to  dtscuss  some  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  witli  the  Lift  of  Jesas 
and  the  Apostolic  Age. 

If  to  this  we  add  a  chapter  on  ''Christianity  iu  the  First  Century,"  a 
ver}'-  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

We  think  Professor  Fisher  has  performed  very  well  the   work  he  has 
undertaken.     He  writes  in  a  clear,  flowing  style,  so  that  unlike  many 
such   books,   this  affords   very  pleasant  reading.     His  account  of  the 
ancient  religions  and  laws,  is  full  and  accurate,  and  that   of  their  customs 
and   morals   is   especially    interesting,  showing   plainly    the    need  that 
existed   for  the  Christian   Religion.     In    the   second   part   we   have  au 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particu 
larly  of  the  Gospels.     The  general  reader  will  find  much  information  in 
these  chapters  about  modern  criticism,  and  its  results.     If  his  faith  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  nari*ativear  has  been  shaken,  he  may  here  fitid 
an  answer  to  his  doubts.     Th^  part  of  the  book  we  differ  from  is  where 
he  describes  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  first  century.   Yet  even 
here  we  think  Professor  Fisher  really  gives  up  the  question  of  Episcopal 

Government,  for  he  says  [p.  553.] ; 

It  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  it  (the  Episcopate)  was 
established  in  the  Asian  Churches,  which  were  within  the  circle  of  his  special  influ- 
ence, and  where  the  traces  of  an  Episcopal  oonstitutiou  first  appieared. 

If  he  grant  this,  and  believe  the  Apostle  John  to  have  been  inspired, 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  deny  the  Apostolic  origin  and  authority  of 
Bishops.  It  seems  strange  that  men  can  believe  that  in  this  short  period 
so  radical  a  change  in  church  government  as  from  parity  to  Episcopacy 
could  have  taken  place,  and  no  trace  of  it  be  found  in  a  single  eariy 
writer.  Thus  in  a  previous  chapter  [page  378],  he  concedes  the  same 
thing,  yet  afterward  maintains,  that  "  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters is  recognized  throughout  the  New  Testament  writings,'^  and  cites  as 
instances,  the^  address    of  St.  Paul  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus;  and  his 
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inslnicfcians  to  Timothy  and  Titus  aboat  ordaining  BIdera,  whom  be  rightly 
eooQgh  claims  to  be  here  ideDtical  with  bishops.  But  he  fails  to  see  that 
in  the  first  cases  Paul  himself  is  actiug  as  what  we  now  call  bishop ;  and  in 
the  second  instanoe  he  is  placing  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  same  position 
as  Bishops  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  to  ordain  elders  and  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting.  If  elders  conld  ordain,  why  most  these  two 
be  expressly  put  there  to  ordain  ?  And  it  is  undoubtedly  to  such  action 
of  the  apostles  that  Clement  of  Rome  allndes  in  the  often  quoted  passage 
to  which  he  refers  Clem.  Bom.  XLIV  (not  XLV.)  We  think  almost  any 
candid  reader  must  feel  that  in  asserting  such  a  change  in  chnrch  govern- 
ment onr  aathor  is  influenced  more  by  prejudice  than  by  regard  to  facts. 
He  acknowledges  that  all  the  early  writers  speak  of  Episcopacy  as  having 
always  existed.  -  He  acknowledges  that  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostle  John,  he  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  believe,  without  proof,  that 
it  sprang  up  in  a  space  of  thirty  years,  **  by  a  gradual"  growth." 

With  this  exception,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  mildly  put  that  it 
defeats  itself,  we  heartily  commend  this  interesting  and  instructive 
rolume,  and  suggest  it  would  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift. 


Thk  Final  Philosophy,  or  System  of  Per/eetable  Knowledge  issuing  from 
the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion,  By  Charles  Woodruff  Shields^ 
D.  D.J  Professor  in  Princeton  College.  Nkw  York.  Sgsibnbb,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.,  1877.     pp.  609.     $3.00. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  our  teachers  of  theology,  instead  of  shutting 
their  ears  to  the  assertions  of  an  antagonism  between  science  and  religion, 
or  contenting  tbezoselves  with  sneering  at  the  attacks  which  in  the  n^me 
of  science  are  made  upon  the  supernatural,  are  now  studying  the  quep* 
tions  at  issue  in  a  candid  spirit.  A  chair  of  instruction  on  the  harmony 
between  science  and  religion  has  been  "  secured  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,"  worthily  filled  by  Professor  Shields,  and  this  large  volume  is  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labors. 

The  book  contains  two  parts  :  I. — '*  The  Philosophical  Parties  as  to  the 
Relations  between  Science  and  Religion."  11. —  *'The  Philosophical 
Theory  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion."  The  first  giving  the 
history  and  facts,  and  the  second  the  different  theories  based  upon  those 
facts,  ending  with  the  author's  own  theory  as  to  the  Philosophia  Ultima,  or 
"  Project  of  the  Perfected  Sciences  and  Art." 
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The  first  part  contains  a  great  deal  of  usefal  iu formation,  being  a  sum* 
mary  of  the  attitudes  of  Religion  and  the  various  Sciences  towards  each  other 
in  different  ages  and  aspects ;  those  of  modern  times  being  presented  at 
some  length.  Thus  we  have — 1.  The  antagonism  between  Religion  and 
Science,  in  Astronomy,  Geology)  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  with  the  results.  2.  The  Indifferentxsm 
between  them  leading  to  a  schism,  stated  under  the  same  heads.  3. 
The  Modern  Eclecticism,  with  a  special  chapter  on  '^  Modern  Scepticism." 

The  second  part  reverses,  as  it  were,  the  picture,  and  sets  forth  the  true 
harmony  which  must  exist  between  the  Word  and  Works  of  the  Great 
Creator.  In  this  after  preliminary  remarks  on  '*'  unsolved  problems,"  he 
considers  the  "Positive  Philosophy,"  *'The  Absolute  Philosophy," 
"The  Final  Philosophy,"  and  "The  Philosophui  Ultima,"  giving  his 
own  views  in  this  last. 

From  this  resumi  our  readers  can  obtain  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  They  will  see  that  it  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground 
and  presents  subjects  of  deep  interest.  The  historical  part  is  very  well 
done ;  those  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  refresh  their  memories ;  and  those  who  have  not  read  much  on 
these  subjects,  and  have  not  time  to  read  the  originals,  will  be  saved  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  and  yet  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  has  been 
written  about  them.  The  author  writes  clearly  and  forcibly.  Wa 
consider  this  book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Religion  and 
Science. 


Will  Denbigh.     Nobleman.     Boston  ;  Roberts  Bbothkrs.  1877.  pp. 
329.     tl.OO. 

Another  of  the  No  Name  Series,  A  simple  story,  based  on  the  old 
theme,  how  a  young  girl  fancies  she  loves  a  youth  whom  she  views  not  as 
he  is,  but  as  she  imagines  him  to  be ;  how  her  idol  is  dethroned,  and  how 
she  comes  at  last  to  love  and  marry  one  much  older  than  herself,  whom 
at  first  she  thought  she  could  never  so  love.  But  though  the  theme  may 
be  old,  the  story  is  fresh  and  the  characters  well  drawn.  We  are  specially 
pleased  with  that  of  Tom  Flemyng.  A  good  insight  is  given  us  iuto 
Devonshire  life  and  scenery.  It  is  a  book  we  can  commend  to  those  who 
wish  for  something  amusiog  yet  healthy  in  tone. 
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Medi^yal  Papal  and  Ritual  Pbinciplks.  StaiUd  a/nd  Contrasted,  by 
J.  H.  Hohart,  D.  D.,  New  Yobk.  T.  Whittakkr,  Bible  House,  pp. 
162.     75c. 

The  principle  part  of  this  treatise  first  appeared  in  one  of  the  Church  Peri- 
odicals. It  is  well  worth  collecting,  enlarging  and  publishing  in  this  more 
permanent  form.  The  value  of  a  work  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its 
size ;  and  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  carefully  this  little 
book  will  find  a  great  deal  of  good  thought  compressed  into  a  little  space. 
Very  important  distinctions  are  drawn  in  section  xi  between  Ritualism, 
Meduxvalism  and  Popery,  which  the  careless  speakers  and  writera  of  the 
day  would  do  well  to  consider. 

The  main  constituent  principles  of  Medijevalism  are  considerd  to  be 
what  is  commonly  called  EJucharistic  Adoration  and  Spiritual  Direction, 
and  he  argues  at  some  length  against  both.  The  argument  against  the 
former  is,  we  think,  not  quite  as  strong  as  it  might  be  made,  being  principally 
based  on  the  fact  that  no  such  worship  is  anywhere  commanded,  and  that 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  object  for  which  that  Holy  Sacrament  was  institu- 
ted. It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  thing  is  not  allowed  because  no  where 
expressly  commanded.     He  says  : 

^Vhat  the  SacrameDtal  oertftinty  is  we  know,  first  to  show  fortli  the  Lord's  Sacri- 
fice ;  seooud  to  be  our  heavenly  meat  and  drink.  What  the  Sacramental  possibilitieH 
•fe  is  terra  incognita^  where  each  step  fa  taken  at  our  peril     p.  13. 

The  argument  is,  however,  strengthened  in  section  v  by  an  appeal  to  the 

'Primitive  Liturgies,  showing  that  there  is   no   warnait  in   any    of   them 

^f  such  a  practice.     We  are  surprised  that  the  author  does  not  also  point 

^''^  ^hat  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many,  that  our  own  Liturgy 

"^  trace  of  any  such  custom.  Neither  in  the  English  nor  in  the  American 

Wvjce  (which  latter  is  much  fuller)  is  there  a  single  prayer  or  act  of 

adorati<>»  addressed  directly  to  Christ,  unless  indeed  a  part  of  the    Gloria 

in  Excelsis  be  an  exception,  and  this  comes  in  the  Post  Communion.     But 

it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  how  carefully  all  the  prayers  are  addressed 

to  the    Blather.     To   Him  confession  is  made,  in  His  name  absolution 

decare^^  to  Him  (Holy  Father)  thanks  are  given,  to  Him  the  hearts  are 

^P>  to  Him  the  prayer  of  humble  access  is  offered ;  it  is  "according 

®    ^'^titution  of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son "  that  *'  we  celebrate  and 

^He  memorial  thy  Son  hath  commanded    us  to  make,"  and    so 

^^    the  whole  Oblation  and  Invocation  it  is  the  Father  who  is  ad- 

^>  stad  after  the  reception,  it  is  God  the  Father  who  is  thanked  "  for 

^^U  dost  vouchsafe   to  feed — with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most 

^^  Body  and  Blood  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."     Suffici- 
1» 
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ent  attention  has  not  been  called  in  the  argaments  on  this  subject  to  this 
feature  of  our  Eucharistic  service.  Dr.  H  obart  could  show  that  in  this  it  close- 
ly follows  the  Primitive  Liturgies ;  and  that  in  its  teachings  on  this  sub- 
ject mediaavalism  is  a  departure  from  the  primitive  idea  of  worship.  In- 
deed neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  our  church  formularies  is  their  warrant 
for  Eucharistic  Adoration. 

What  is  said  ofthe  other  principle  of  medisBvalism,  S^ritual  Direction  is 
of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance,  in  view  of  recent  developments. 

This  is  defined  to  be  : 

Habitual  recourse  to  and  reliance  upon  priestly  counsels  in  connection  with  Con- 
fession and  Absolution,  rather  than  dependence  upon  one's  own  convictiona  of  right 
and  duty.     p.  14. 

The  evil  of  habitual  confossion,  etc.,  is  thus  stated  : 

The  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  God  is  blunted.  The  intermediate  agency  of 
the  confessor  takes  the  place  of  the  direct  relation  ofthe  penitent,  to  Grod.     p.  34. 

In  all  that  is  said  on  these  subjects  careful  distinctions  are  drawn  as  be- 
tween the  true  and  false  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence ;  and  between  the 
useful  occasional  seeking  of  pastoral  advice  and  the  regular  confessional. 
So  also  in  what  is  said  on  Ritual,  care  is  taken  to  show  that  there  is  a 
wise  and  proper  attention  to  Ritual  and  an  excessive. 

Excessive  Ritualism  proceeds  from  one  of  two  causes,  a  desire  to  promote  medi- 
89yal  ideas  of  religion,  or  a  mere  aesthetic  pleasure  in  Ritual  performanoea. 

What  is  said  on  this  point  is  carefully  discriminative.  Dr.  Hobartdoes 
not  run  a  tilt  against  all  ritualism ;  but  points  out  on  the  whole  very  iiEtirly 
its  uses  and  its  abuses.  We  bespeak  for  this  little  book  a  wide  circulation. 
We  are  certain  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  good,  and  that  it  will  aid  a  per- 
plexed mind  in  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on  these  vexed  questions. 


Hkbmeneutios  op  the  New  Testament,  hy  Dr  A.  Immer,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the   University  of  Berne,     Translated  from  the   German  hy 
Albert  R,  Newman,  Andoveb  :  Warren  F.  Draper.   1877.    pp.  395. 
$2.25. 

The  translator  has  expressed  the  character  of  this  work  very  well  in  his 
preface  as  '^  not  in  all  respects  an  authoritative  guide  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament^  but  rather  as  an  exposition  of  the  principles  that 
have  guided  the  German  exegetists  of  the  present  generation,  and  that  have 
done  so  much  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  exact  historical  sense  of  the  sac- 
red writings." 
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There  are  two  elements  in  it  which  need  to  be  very  carefally  discrimin- 
ated :  the  one  his  principles  of  exegetical  stadj,  comprising  its  modes,  its 
aims  and  its  means ;  and  the  other  his  views  as  to  the  material  on  which 
this  studj  is  to  he  employed. 

These  lead  him  to  introduce  discnssions  involving  the  character  of  the 
writings  as  Revelation,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  writers  were  con- 
trolled by  Inspiration. 

In  reference  to  these  questions  we  do  not  think  his  opinion  tenable,  on 
aoj  theory  which  can  accept  the  writers  of  the  Bible  a  vno  Tcvev^aros 
ayiov  (pspopievot  (2,  Pet  i,  2 1), -or  can  receive  the  books  thereof  as 
authoritative  teachings  of  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  Nor  is  there  any  ne 
cessity,  upon  the  very  principles  of  interpretation  which  he  maintains 
as  fundamental,  that  they  should  be  brought  into  discussion. 

The  one  sole  object  of  interpretation,  as  a  separate  study,  he  lays  down 
to  be  (p.  100),  ^'that  the  reader  may  be  put  in  a  position  to  think  what 
the  author  thought  and  as  he  thought  it,  "  and  *'  to  remove  the  differences 
between  ourselves  and  the  author.''  That  as  exegetists  we  have  no  con- 
cern with  any  question  but,  What  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words  as  they 
stand  there  before  us  ?  For  this  purpose  we  sliould  use  all  the  appliances 
of  grammar,  linguistic  usage,  and  the  connection,  with  all  the  outside  help 
from  history,  knowledge  of  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  that  we  can 
gain ;  the  fair,  unbiased  meaning,  as  derived  from  the  results  of  these 
inquiries  is  all  with  which  our  work,  and  our  responsibility,  as  exegetists 
and  interpreters  have  to  do.  The  critic  may  discuss  its  truth  or  falsity,  the 
theologian  its  place  in  his  system  of  Divinity.  These  may  come  after  or 
before  the  exegesis  ;  may  be  its  stimulus  or  its  reward,  but  they  must  in 
no  case  he  an  intruding  element  in  its  calm  study  and  judicial  utterance.  We 
cordially  accept  these  principles  as  the  sole  proper  bdsis  for  a  wise  and 
really  safe  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  only  the  warmest  com- 
mendations for  all  those  portions  of  the  Book  which  are  concerned  with 
the  discussion  of  the  spirit,  and  methods  of  exegetical  study,  and  inter- 
pretation. We  have  seen  no  book  in  our  language  that  gives  them  so 
conciselj  and  so  well,  and  while  guarding  young  students  on  the  points  to 
which  we  have  taken  our  exceptions  above,  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  apparatus  for  this  fundamental  study  of  all  studies  to  the  theo- 
logian and  the  preacher.  J.  F.  G. 


Dkkphaven.     By  Sarah  O,  Jewett,     Fifth  Edition      Boston  :  Jamks  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.     1877.  pp.  255. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  9k  fifth  edition  of  this  little  volume  has  been 
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called  for.  We  hare  seldom  read  a  more  charming  book  of  its  kind. 
Deephaven  is  a  type  of  a  qaiet  New  England  seaport^  whose  commerce 
has  departed,  but  which  retains  quaint  old-time  relics  of  its  days  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  where  linger  old  inhabitants  who  love  to  tell  of  events 
gone  by,  and  laid-up  sailors  ftill  of  yarns.  Two  Boston  girls  go  down  to 
spend  the  Summer  in  an  old  family  mansion,  and  one  of  them  writes  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  There  is  no  story  in  it,  and  yet  it  interests. 
There  is  something  in  the  simple,  pure  style  and  quiet  humor,  combined 
with  occasional  pathos,  which  reminds  us  of  Washington  Irving.  We 
quote  from  the  description  of  the  first  Sunday  in  church: 

The  singing  was  very  droU  for  there  was  a  majority  of  old  voioes,  which  had  seen 
their  best  days  long  before,  and  the  bass-viol  was  excessively  noticeable,  and  apt 
to  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  time  the  singers  kept,  whUe  the  violin  lingered  after.  Some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  church  we  heard  an  acute  voice  which  rose  high 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  slightly  cracked,  with  a 
limitless  supply  of  breath.  It  rose  and  fell  gallantly,  and  clung  long  to  the  high  notes 
of  Dundee.  It  was  like  the  wail  of  the  banshee,  which  sounds  clear  to  the  fated  hear- 
er above  all  other  noises.  We  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  this 
voice,  and  were  surprised  to  find  her  a  meek  widow,  who  was  like  a  thin  black  beetle 
iu  her  pathetic  cypress  veil  and  big  black  bonnet.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
wlio  she  was,  and  spoke  with  an  apologetic  whine ;  but  we*have  heard  she  had  a  tem- 
per as  high  as  her  voice,  and  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  equinoctial  gale. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  long  extracts  from  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
chapter  ^^  In  Shadow."  The  concluding  sentence  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
author's  descriptive  powers.  There  has  been  a  funeral  of  a  poor  man,  and 
the  family  are  dispersed ; 

I  think  to-day  of  that  fireless,  empty,  forsaken  house  where  the  Winter  sun  shines 
aud  creeps  slowly  along  the  floor,  the  bitter  cold  is  in  and  around  the  house,  and  the 
snow  has  sifted  in  at  every  crack;  outside  it  is  untrodden  by  any  living  creature's 
footstep.  The  wind  blows  and  rushes  and  shakes  the  loose  window-sashes  m  their 
frames,  while  the  padlock  knocks — ^knocks  against  the  door. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  book  well  suited  for  perusal  these  Winter 
evenings. 


Chbistian  Xspkots  of  Truth  and  Duty.  Discourses  by  John  James 
Taylor ;  Late  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College^  London.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers,     pp.  346.  $1.00. 

These  discourses  are  ably  written  and  contam  some  very  beautiful  pas- 
sages concerning  the  spiritual  life,  immortality  and  duty.  But  we  cannot 
approve  their  teachings,   denying    as  they  do  the  Catholic  Doctrines  of 
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the  DiTinity  of  Christ  and  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  author, 
in  Sermon  II,  gives  his  theory  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  it  consists  in 
the  "harmony  of  an  entire  moral  being  with  God/'  and  that  those  ^'who 
are  stirred  up  by  his  holy  example  to  do  like  things  and  to  live  in  the 
same  spirit"  may  gradually  become  Divine.  But  this  is  not  the  Christ  fallen 
humanity  needs.     Beautiful  precepts  and  even  holy  example  have  not 
power  to  change  the  heart     We  want  a  living  Advocate,  a  personal  Inter- 
cessor, a  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  take  away  our  sins ;  an  indwelling 
Spirit,  not  only  to  teach  us  what  things  we  ought  to  do,  but  also  *^  to  give 
OS  grace  and  power  fiEkithfully  to  fulfill  the  same."  The  real  cause  of  all  this 
erroneous  teaching  is  the  failure  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of 
human  nature.     True,  the  writer  talks  of  sins,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
sermon  on   ''Small  Sins,"  which  we  all  might   read  with   profit     But 
there    seems    to   be    no    consciousness    of    the    truth    which    lies    at 
the   foundation    of    St    Paul's     theology ;    ''  All     have   sinned     and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."     (Rom.  iii ;  23,  24.)     And  those 
who  have  felt  this  fact  of  their  sinfulness  and  need  of  a  Redeemer  in  read- 
ing this  and  kindred  works,  while  appreciating  the  beautiful  thoughts,  and 
profiting  by  the  wise  precepts  for  holy  living,  will  be  conscious  of  a  want, 
will  feel  that  such  a  religion,   ignoring  the  great  fact  of  sinful  humanity, 
does  not  and  cannot  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  hearts. 


Spiritual    Lkttkbs  or   Archbishop   Fknklon.      Letters    to   Women^ 

RiviNOTONS,  London.     Pott,  Young  &  Co.,  Nkw  York.  1877.  pp. 

294. 

The  writings  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  are  so  well  known  that  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  explain  the  character  of  this 
book.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  Fenelon  to  various  women  who  were  under  his  spiritual  direction. 
Whatever  may  be^  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  such  direction  in  general, 
these  letters  contain  excellent  advice,  and  are  wrUten  in  a  truly  evangeli- 
cal spirit  Fenelon's  Romanism  was  of  so  mild  a  type  and  the  selections 
are  so  judiciously  made,  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  finding  anything  to 
offend  in  this  book. 

That  the  translation  is  made  by  the  author  of  ''  Bossuet  and  his  contem- 
poraries "  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  it  is  well  done. 
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SiiBSUM  CoRDA.  Hymns  for  the  Sick  and  8i»ffenng.  OampiUd  hy  (ke 
Editor  of  '*  Q^iet  Hours^"  etc.  Boston  :  Robkbts  Bbothkbs.  1877.  pp. 
316.  $1.25. 

"  This  volame  is  intended  for  all  who  need  comfort  and  strength,  and 
especially  for  invalids.''  The  selections  '*  range  from  the  Greek  diarch 
of  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  day."  The  hymns  given  are  all 
beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  in  looking  them  over  we  cannot  help 
noticing  the  absence  of  evangelical  hymns,  we  mean  such  as  teach  the 
Divinity,  or  atonement  of  Christ,  or  contain  prayer  to  Him.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  is  done  intentionally,  but  it  is  significant,  that  in  Charles 
Wesley's  hymn  **0  Love  Divine,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  which 
ought  to  read  "The  Love  of  Christ  to  me,"  the  word  "Christ "  is  changed  to 
"  God."  We  miss  some  of  our  old  favorites,  but  find  some  exquisite 
ones,  new  to  us.  The  book  is  light  the  print  clear.  It  is  well  suited  to 
while  awav  the  tedium  of  a  sick  room. 


OuB  WoBK  FOB  Christ  Among  His  Suffebino  Pkoflk.  A  hook  for 
Hospital  Nurses,  by  M.  A,  Morell  Rivinotons,  London.  Pott, 
Young  A  Co.,  New  YoBK.     1877.     pp.  lf>6. 

An  excellent  little  book  which  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  nur- 
ses. It  sets  forth  forcibly  the  religious  principles  by  which  they  ought 
to  be  animated,  and  contains  most  valuable  teachings  and  rules  for  their  con- 
duct It  is  not  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  Sisters,  but  of  nurses  both  in 
hospitals  and  in  private  families.  Indeed  it  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage by  any  parents  or  friends,  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick. 


Sklrotions  fbom  Spictbtus.    Boston  :  Bobbbts  Bbothbbs.    1877.  pp. 

150. 

This  is  one  of  the  pocket  size  "Wisdom  Series"  which  Roberta 
Brothers  are  publishing.  Epictetus  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
His  writings  on  morals  are  among  the  wisest  of  those  of  the  heatheo 
philosophers.  These  "  selections"  present  us  with  some  of  his  most  striking 
passages  in  a  convenient  form ;  and  enable  the  general  reader  to  obtain  a 
good  idea  of  his  merits. 
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Ijf AQiKABT  CoKVi&BSATioNS.     By  Waiter  Savage  Landor.     Fif^  Series^ 

MisoeQatieous  Dialogues.     (  Concluded).     Boston  :  Robebts  Bkothebs. 

1877.  pp,  547. 

This  iif th  volume  concludes  the  republication  of  Lander's  Conversations. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention   of  our  readers  to  the  previous 

volomes.     In  these  last  dialogues  people  of  different  ages  and  countries 

are  represented  as  conversing,  and  thus  opportunity  is  afforded  for  some 

sharp  strokes  of  wit  and  sarcasm.     At  the  end  of  this  volume  is  a  full 

Index  to  the  whole  series,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 


Abtist  Biogbaphiks.   Titian.   Boston  :  Jamks  R.  Osgood  t  Co.  1877. 

pp.  160.  50c. 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  among  publishers  a  fashion  for  series. 
And  here  we  have  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  the  lives  of  artists,  in  a 
cheap  and  compact  form.  Almost  every  one  knows  the  great  artists  by 
name,  but  few  know  anything  of  their  lives,  or  of  their  chief  pictures  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  this  information  easily  to  be  obtained. 
The  series  begins  with  Titian,  the  celebrated  Venetian  artist  We  have 
a  well  written  and  sufficiently  minute  account  of  his  life,  and  of  his 
principal  pictures,  and  in  the  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  those  ^*now  in 
existence,  the  date  of  their  execution,  and  present  locations.''  We 
predict  for  this  series  a  wide  sale.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  a  real 
want  of  the  reading  public  is  thus  supplied. 


AUTOBIOO&APHT.       LiVES  OV  LOBD  HeBBEBT  OF  ChBBBUBY   AND   ThOMAB 

Ell  WOOD.     With  Essays  by  William  D.  Howells,     Boston  .  James  R. 

OsGood    &  Co.     1877.  pp.  369.  $1.25. 

Another  series  of  interesting  books.  *'  It  is  designed  to  include  in  it 
the  famous  autobiographies  of  all  languages,  in  a  compact  and  desirable 
form.''  If  the  Editor  does  all  his  work  as  well  as  he  has  done  this  one 
volume,  the  new  series  will  be  a  great  success.  The  two  whose  lives  of 
themselves  are  here  given,  were  nearly  contemporaries,  the  first  dying  in 
1649  and  the  second  in  1711( ;  EUwood  being  an  infant  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  Herbert  living  some  ten  years  after. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  two  men  whose  lives  and  principles 
were^more  entirely  different,  and  yet  in  character  there  was  a  strong  re- 
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semblance;  and  the  Editor  has  shown  good  judgment  in  placing  their 
lives  in  the  same  volume.  Both  were  men  of  a  chivalrous  dispositioD, 
brave  and  fearless  in  expressing  their  opinions,  both  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind  and  equally  poor  as  poets.  They  are  good  examples  of  the  great 
effect  which  belief  has  upon  the  life,  and  how  differently  men  of  the  same 
general  character  but  under  different  religious  influences  will  act  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances. 

Edwabd  Lord  Herbert  came  of  good  family,  and  had  a  good  educa- 
tion, inheriting  from  his  father  a  sufficient  landed  property.  After  men- 
tioning his  University  career  he  gives  a  long  and  quaint  description  of 
what  he  considers  necessary  to  constitute  a  solid  education  of  mind  and 
body ;  which  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  requiring  too  little. 
He  married  at  fifteen,  for  family  reasons,  a  lady  six  years  older  than  him- 
self. At  twenty-live  he  desired  to  go  "  beyond  sea,  that  I  might  satisfy 
that  curiosity  I  long  since  had  to  see  foreign  countries."  His  wife  refus- 
ing to  accompany  him,  he  parted  from  her  in  some  displeasure  and  little 
more  is  said  of  her.  The  amusing  and  interesting  part  of  his  life  begins 
with  these  first  travels.  We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Soldier  and  Courtier 
of  the  day,  zealous  for  his  own  and  his  country's  honor,  always  ready  to 
fight,  generous  to  those  in  distress,  shrewd  in  reading  character,  and  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  yet  withal  full  of  vanity  and  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  personal  importance.  All  these  traits  come  out  unconsci- 
ously as  it  were,  in  the  narrative.  Herbert  filled  in  his  time  several  im- 
portant trusts:  he  was  ambassador  from  James  I  of  England  to  Louis  XHl 
of  France  on  two  occasions,  on  the  latter  being  sent  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria.  The  autobiography  unfor- 
tunately ends  at  this  point.  The  reader  will  find  both  instruction  and  en 
tertainment  in  this  life,  for  as  Lord  Herbert  travelled  widely  through 
France,  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  mingled  with  the  principal  men  of 
his  time,  and  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  keen  observer,  his  remarks  give  us 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  than  the  histories  do.  While  his 
anecdotes  of  his  own  adventures,  full  of  a  harmless  rodomontade,  cannot 
but  entertain. 

Thomas  Ellwood  moved  in  an  entirely  different  circle,  and  his  exper- 
iences were  of  altogether  another  kind  from  those  of  Lord  Herbert  His 
father  came  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  possessed  of  some  property. 
Thomas  received  the  usual  education  of  his  class,  and  showed  signs  of  a 
high  and  manly  spirit,  as  appears  from  an  account  he  gives  of  an  encounter 
with  two  men  when  he  was  yet  a  youth,  in  which  he  nearly  killed  an  oppo- 
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Dent  and  says  he  was  resolved  to  kill,  *'if  I  could,  any  man  that  shonld  put 
any  affront  upon  us.'"  Shortly  after  this,  however,  falling  into  the  society 
of  those  called  Quakers,  he  soon  hecame  so  carried  away  hy  their  preach- 
ing that  he  adopted  their  views  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  them.  He  gives 
a  minute  account  which  provokes  a  smile,  even  while  we  honor  his  candor 
and  courage,  of  the  martyrdom  he  suffered  because  he  thought  it  right  to 
take  off  'Hhose  unnecessary  trimmings  of  lace,  ribbons  and  useless 
buttons  which  had  no  real  service,"  and  because  he  could  no  longer  say 
''sir"  or ''madam."  But  his  chief  trouble  arose  from  his  unwillingness 
to  pay  respect  by  uncovering  his  head,  even  to  his  own  father,  or  to  use 
*'  that  senseless  way  of  speaking  you  to  one,  which  hath  greatly  debased 
the  spirits  and  depraved  the  manners  of  men."  This  so  enraged  his 
father,  as  showing  in  his  opinion  a  want  of  respect,  that  "  he  violently 
snatched  off  his  hat  and  threw  it  away,  giving  him  some  buffets  upon  his 
bead  and  now  and  then  a  whirret  on  the  ear,"  and  at  last  compelled 
obedience  by  taking  away  and  hiding  all  his  head  coverings.  But  while 
we  smile  at  such  petty  troubles  we  cannot  but  admire  and  honor  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  Quakers  of  that  day,  as  shown  in  this  biography — for 
the  sake  of  principle — endured  contumely  and  serious  outrage,  imprison- 
ment and  stripes.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in 
a  period  when  we  are  not  called  on  to  endure  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.  It  would  be  well  if  we  all  were  as.  firm  and  consistent  as  were 
these  men.  The  conduct  of  EUwood  in  defending  from  insult  the  young 
and  beautiful  Quakeress  Guli  Penington,  afterward  the  wife  of  William 
Penn,  shows  that  he  possessed  courage  aud  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
spirit  to  protect  the  weak,  even  when  his  principles  iorbade  him  to  fight. 
This  biography  ends  abruptly,  as  does  the  other,  and  leaves  us  wishing 
for  more. 

One  only  criticism  and  that  addressed  to  the  publishers.  This  highly 
calendered  paper  reflects  the  light  unpleasantly,  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at 
but  very  trying  to  the  eye. 


Bkino  a  Boy.        By   Charles  Dudley  Warner.     Illustrated  by  ''Champ.'' 
Boston:  Jamks  R.  Osoood  k  Co.     1878.  pp.  244.  $1.50. 

Every  man  who  has  been  a  boy — some  men  never  were  "boys" — every 
woman  who  when  a  girl  ever  wished  to  be  a  boy,  and  what  girl  of  spirit 
has  not,  ought  to  read  this  book  that  they  may  be  rejuvenated.  We  say 
nothing  about  boys  and  girls  reading  it,  for  though  it  looks  as  if  meant  for 
8  i^d's  bbblc  we  very  muc%  doubt  if  it  be,  and  we  are  sure  no  child  can 
20 
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possibly  enjoy  it  a^  much  as  the  grown-up  folk.  As  the  writer  shrewdly 
remarks,  a  boy  has  no  sense  of  humor,  and  this  book  is  full  of  humor. 
A  boy  will  like  the  fun  in  it  but  he  will  not  appreciate  the  sly  cuts  at 
himself  as  will  his  father  and  mother.  So,  if  you  get  this  book  as  a 
Christmas  present  for  your  boy,  be  sure  to  read  it  first  yourselvea.  We 
give  you  the  opening  sentence  : 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  be  is  a  boy ;  it  requires  no  ezperienoe,  though 
it  needs  some  practice  to  be  a  good  one.  The  disadvantage  of  the  position  is  that  it 
does  not  last  long  enough  ;  it  is  soon  over;  just  as  you  get  used  to  being  a  boy,  jou 
have  to  be  something  else,  with  a  good  deal  more  woric  to  do  and  not  half  so  much 
fun. 

The  illustrations  are  very  well  done ;  we  must  make  one  exception,  the 
only  fault  we  find  in  the  book.  The  initial  letter  of  Chapter  XVI  is 
shockingly  irreverent.  We  hope  that  in  the  new  edition,  which  must  soon 
be  called  for,  the  publishers  will  have  it  changed. 


Faith  and  Philosophy  :  Discourses  nnd  Essays  by  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D,  D.J  LL,  D,  Edited  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  George  L.  Pren- 
tise,  D.  D.  Nkw  Yobk  :  Soribnrr,  Armstrong  and  Oo.  1877. 
Large  8vo.  pp.  496.     $3.50. 

These  Essays  by  the  late  Profe^vsor  of  Systematic  Theoloj^y  in  the 
'*  Union  Theological  Seminary  "  of  New  York,  deserve  a  fuller  notice 
than  the  crowded  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Rrvikw  can  allow.  Tbey 
may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of 
modern  Presbyterianism.  The  first  Discourse  on  "  The  Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy ''  is  excellent,  full  of  deep  thoughts  tersely  ex- 
pressed.    Some  of  the  sentences  are  truly  aphoristic,  as  for  instance : 

What  faith  is  to  the  believer,  that,  as  has  been  said,  his  system  is  apt  to  beeome  to 
the  philosopher. 

Many  a  philosopher  *  *  *  loving  law,  forgets  the  source  of  its  energy ;  resting  in 
his  system,  he  thinks  not  of  God. 

Our  philosophical  infidels  *  *  *  accept  the  philosophic  horn  of  the  dilemma,  phil- 
osophy or  faith ;  until  they  can  see  that  the  formula  should  read,  faith  and  phUosophy. 

Man  is  a  believer,  made  to  trust  The  infirmities  of  his  finite,  and  the  neoessitieB, 
of  his  sinftil  condition,  make  faith  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of 
bis  being. 

A  danger  of  the  New  England  subjective  theology  is  that  it  teaches  *  *  *  God  is 
for  roan,  rather  than  man  for  God. 

Though  this  address  was  delivered  as  long  ago  a^  1849,  it  is  just  as 
useful  now  as  then.  We  wish  we  had  room  fpr  the  eloquent  passim  with 
which  it  ends.  The  discourse  on  "'  Church  History  "  is  also  very  gpod ; 
on  page  72  will  be  found  an  excellent  setting  forth  of  the  valae  of  that 
study ;  and  on  page  80  a  vivid  and  fair  aqcouxiit  pf  the/Cb;iiCPb  9^  HoPA 
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beginning  with  this  axiom  :  '"The  strength  of  Rome  is  in  its  complete- 
ness and  consistency^  as  an  organic  system/'  followed  by  suggestions  how 
history  is  the  best  means  of  refuting  its  claims.  We  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  esSa}"^  reprinted  from  '*  The  American  Theological  Review"  for 
April,  .1861,  on  the  once  famous  *'Essays  and  Reviews,"  by  certain 
English  Churchmen.  The  article  on  '^Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America"  cannot  be  so  cursorily-  passed  over,  and  we  have  not  space  to 
criticise  it  now.  We  can  only  say  of  this  and  some  of  the  other  Essays 
in  which  we  might  find  something  from  which  we  should  dissent,  that 
everything  such  a  man  as  Doctor  Henry  B.  Smith  has  written  deserves 
careful  consideration.  We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  thank- 
ing the  publishers  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  and  other  of 
their  books  are  printed. 

The  Qukkn  of  Shkba.     Thomas  Bailey  Aldric?i.     Boston  :    Jamks  K. 
OsOooD&Co.     1877.  pp.  27a.     $1.60. 

This  book  takes  its  name  from  the  heroine  who  while  temporarily  iii- 
'sane,  imagines  herself  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  We  cannot  give  a  sketch  of 
it  without  forestalling  the  interest  of  the  story,  which  we  mnst  therefore 
leave  our  readers  to  trace  out  for  themselves,  and  this  thev  will  not  find 
it  difficult  nor  unpleasant  to  do. 

Theological  Essays,  by  WiUiarn  G.  T.  Shedd,  D,  />.,  Roosevelt  Pro 
fessoT  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Y&rk.  Nkw  York:  Sgbibkkr,  Abmstroxg  and  Co.  1877.  pp. 
383.     $2.59. 

These  Essays,  like  those  just  noticed,  are  brought  together  and  reprinted 
in  one  volume,  having  been  delivered  or  published  at  various  periods 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  They  treat  more  or  less  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  Theological  Teaching,  especially  Church  History.  Rightly 
enough  the  two  Professors  who  have  filled,  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  believe  that  this  may  be 
best  taught  by  the  History  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
expressly  say  so,  but  we  gather  this  to  be  their  feeling  from  the  tendency 
of  their  writings.  The  Essay  on  *'The  Idea  of  Evolution  defined  and 
applied  to  History"  is  lesB  strictly  theological  and  more  philosophical 
than  the  others,  setting  forth  the  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false 
theory  of  Evolution.  We  commend  the  discourse  on  '^Clerical  Education" 
to  our  own  students ;  indeed  those  in  Orders  may  receive  benefit  from  its 
pemaal. 
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BiOLOGT,  unth  Preludes  on  Current  Brents      By  Joseph  Cook.     Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1877.  pp.  325.  11.50. 

Transcendentalism,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     By  Joseph  Cook. 
Boston  :  James  K.  Osgood  and  Go.  1877.  pp.  305.  $1.50. 

These  are  two  volumes  of  the  "  Boston  Monday  Lectures."  Thej 
have  been  so  widely  circulated  and  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  papers 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  at  present  to  call  attention  to  this  well  printed 
edition  of  them.  The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Cook's  success  we  gather  from 
these  books  to  be — a  thorough  familiarity  with  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subjects  discussed,  u  clearness  of  statement  and  a  dogmatic  setting 
forth  of  his  own  conclusions.  He  does  not  say  **it  may  be  thus  and  so," 
but  "it  is  so,"  and  he  is  generally  right.  Add  to  this  great  skill  in  show- 
ing up  the  contradictions  of  those  he  is  controverting,  and  we  can 
understand  the  influence  these  Lectures  have  had.  We  believe  they  bare 
done  much  good.  Mr.  Cook  will  be  wise  if  he  confine  himself  to  those 
subjects  of  which  he  has  made  a  specialty ;  we  think  we  see  in  the 
Preludes  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  these. 


Spiritual  Lkttkrs  of  Archbishop  Fbnklom.     Letters  to  Men,     Nkw 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  1877.  pp.  352. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  "Letters  to  Women  "  by  Fenelon  ;  and 
as  we  said  of  that  so  we  repeat  of  this,  that  while  there  are  a  few  things 
said  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  3'et  the  Romauism  of  Fenelon  was  very 
different  from  that  of  today,  and  there  is  so  much  good  advice  given  that 
we  can  safely  commend  the  book  with  this  word  of  caution,  to  remember 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Romanist.  We  note,  by  the  way,  and  commend 
to  the  attention  of  some  in  our  own  Church,  that  Fenelon  quotes  both 
S.S.  Ambrose  and  Augustine  as  teaching,  regarding  the  Eucharist,  that 
*'  there  is  no  oflfering  without  communicating."  "We  offend  against  the 
Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  when  we  join  with  the  Priest  in  offering  it  with- 
out being  willing  also  to  join  in  eating  thereof,"  p,  348. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  cheap   edition  of  *The  Letters  to 
Women." 


**Only  a  Cat  ;  "  or,  T/ie  Autobiography  of  Tom  Blackman,     By  Mrs.  H. 
B.  PavM.     Nkw  York:  T.  Whittaker.  1878.     pp.  281. 

Among  the  best  books  for  children  we  have  examined  we  place  this 
life  of  a  cat.  The  story  is  well  told,  the  teaching  is  good  yet  not  too 
good.  Especially  we  like  it  because  it  inculcates,  in  so  pleasant  a  way. 
kindness  to  animals.    The  illustrations  and  binding  make  it  very  attractive. 
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Visions  of  Heatrn  far  the  Life  on  Earth.     By  Robert  M.  Patterson. 
Philadelphia  Pbesbttkrian  Board  of  Poblication  :  pp.  364.  $1.50. 

An  interesting  book,  telling  us  all  that  Scripture  reveals  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  by  it  setting  forth  clearly  the  state  of  mind  and  manner  of  life 
here,  needed  to  fit  os  for  a  blissful  future  The  following  sentence  sets 
forth,  we  think,  the  general  tenor  of  the  writer's  argument.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  here  and  hereafter. 

Each  iofluenoes  th«  other.  The  dirine  reyelationn  of  the  future,  appreheaded  by 
an  active  faith,  inspire  and  fashion  the  Christian  life  of  the  present ;  the  life  here,  as 
it  is  formed  and  developed  bj  the  grace  of  God,  projects  itself  into  the  hereafter. 

There  is  much  suggested  which  will  comfort  the  suffering  and  the 
mourner. 


Live  Questions  in  Psychology  and   Mktaphysics.     By  Professor  W. 
D.  Wilson.     NkwYobk:  D.  Apflkton  and  Co.  1877.  pp.  164.  75c. 

Six  Lectures  *' delivered  to  the  classes  in  Cornell  University,"  con- 
taining Dr.  Wilson's  latest  thoughts  on  the  subjects  of  Sensation,  Con- 
sciousness, Volition,  Insight,  the  Test  of  Truth,  Real  Causes.  Another 
contribution  to  setting  forth  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion.  Though 
small,  this  book  is  full  of  thought  and  the  subjects  it  treats  are  of  great 
importance,  but  we  cannot  now  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  We 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  as  showing   the    conclusions   to   which   the 

Author's  investigations  lead  him  : 

Id  the  conrse  of  this  evolution,  the  two,  science  and  religion,  must  ag^ain  unite  and 
be  in  harmony ;  religion,  accepting  every  truth  and  fact  of  science,  as  a  part  of  the 
divine  administration ;  and  science  recognizinpr  the  truths  of  reyelation  as  its  neces- 
sary complement  and  crowning  g^lory. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Church  Rrvikw  as 
a  vigorous  writer  that  his  name  will  be  to  them  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  worth  of  this  treatise. 


Windfalls.     By  Thomas  (?.  Appleton.     Boston  :  Roberts  Broturrs. 

1877.  pp.  3tJ4.  $1.50. 

A  collection  of  short  essays,  narratives  or  stories,  written  very 
pleasantly,  and  well  calculated  to  help  pass  a  leisure  hour.  One, 
'The  Slave  States,''  is  more  serious  than  the  others,  and  will  repay  perusal. 


Wats  ok  the  Spirit,  and  other  Essays.     By  Frederick  Henry  Hedge. 
Boston;  Roberts  Brothers    1877.  pp.367.  $2.00. 

A  series  of  essays  on   the   topics  now  receiving  so  much  attention — 

History,  Theism,  The  Origin   of  Things,   Pantheism,  etc.     Received  too 

late  for  a  critical  notice. 
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What  Mabriaoks  abe  Lawful  ?  An  tnqmry  addressed  to  the  n^emh^rt 
of  the  Protestant  JSpiscopal  Church.  By  W.  F,  Brandy  Medor  of  St. 
Mary^s  Church,  Harford  Co.,  Md.  Nkw  Yobk  :  T.  Whittakkb, 
pp.  66. 

Published  with  *'the  hearty  concurreace*'  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland, 
and  therefore  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all  members  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  takes  the  ground  that  the  Law  of  the  English  Church 
regarding  marriages  wiihin  certain  degrees  is  binding  on  us.  He  then  in- 
vestigates that  law  and  shows  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  church,  dwelling  especially  on  the  question  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  he  thinks  contrary  to  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  law.  His  argumeLts  are  strong^  but  though  we  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  undesirableness  of  such  a  marriage,  we  do  not  think  he  has  noticed 
all  that  might  be  said  in  its  favor.  He  has  not  considered  what  St.  Paal 
has  said  of  the  law  of  marriage  (Rom.  vii.2,3.) ;  nor  what  is  said  by  a 
text  book  of  authority  in  this  country,  ^^Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,'' 
L  314,  note,  as  to  the  ceasing  of  the  affinity  with  the  death  of  either  of 
the  parties. 

The  Nkw  England  Ministby  Sixty  Ykabs  Aao.  The  Memoir  of  John 
Woodbrtdge,  D.  D,  By  Sereno  D.  Clark.  Boston  :  Lkk  &  Shkfabd. 
Nkw  Yobk:  Chables  T.  Dillingham.     1877.  pp.473.  $2.00. 

The  study  of  New  England  theology  and  its  results  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  presented  by  the  religious  phases  of  our  country.  Its  history 
has  yet  to  be  written.  We  are  now  only  collecting  materials  for  it;  and 
biographies  will  form  an  important  element  of  these.  In  no  part  of  the 
Christian  world  has  the  right  of  private  judgment  been  more  fully  asserted. 
Nowhere  else  has  a  more  pretentious  dogmatism  been  maiataioed ;  and 
we  may  add  nowhere  else  have  more  radical  chaagea  been  made  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  This  book  will  aid  the  future  historian  in  his  work. 
Dr.  John  Woodbridge  was  born  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  December  2, 
1784.  After  devoting  a  short  time  to  the  study  of  law  he  changed  for 
that  of  the  ministry,  and  was  trained  in  the  views  of  the  strongest  Calvin- 
ism .  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  charge  of  the  Bowery 
Church,  New  York,  his  whole  ministry  was  in  New  England.  He  died 
in  1869,  so  that  his  active  life  embraced  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  present  century  as  regards  the  religious  changes  referred  to.  As  a 
man  of  strong  belief  and  active  intellect  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
controversies  of  the  time.  Much  information  regarding  these  may  be 
obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  book.  There  is  very  little  of  incident,  it 
is  almost  entirely  a  history  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  cannot  say  that 
it  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  such  books  seldom  are. 


A  Latin  ORAuxAn.  15d 

A  Latin  Grammab,  founded  on  CompcaraUve  Grammar.     By  /.  H.  Alien 
and  J,  B.    Greenough.     Revised  Edition.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Hrath. 

1877. 

This  Grammar  is  ao  well  known  that  we  need  only  call  attention  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  revised  edition.  The  matter  has 
been  arranged  in  ch^ters  instead  of  sections,  the  former  sections  being 
noted  in  the  margin ;  the  portions  on  Phonetic  Changes,  and  the  Forma- 
tion of  Words  have  been  enlarged ;  a  good  deal  of  new  matter  on 
philology  and  syntax  has  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  notes ;  and  new 
illustrations  have  been  given  in  the  Prosody.  All  this  adds  greatly  to  the 
Tslue  of  the  Grammar.  Like  all  other  books  by  this  firm  the  paper  and 
print  are  excellent. 


Thb  Church  Almanac  for  the  year  of  ow  Lord^  1878.     New   York  ; 
Pott,  Young  and  Co. 

Thk  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Dirbctort,  for  the  year  of 
OUT  Lofrdy  1878.     T.  Whittakkr,  New  York. 

Both  the  Church  Almanacs  have  made  their  appearaace  with  the  usual 
punctuality.  No  Churchman  can  do  without  them.  Few  realize  the 
great  labor  and  care  involved  in  getting  them  up ;  and  very  few  study 
out  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  them.  When  both  are  so  good 
it  would  be  invidious  to  distinguish.  They  have  necessarily  a  great  deal 
in  common ;  each  has  Bome  special  features  of  value.  Dr.  Farrington, 
the  editor  of  the  firsts  is  very  careful  and  accurate  in  obtaining  the  names 
of  the  clergy,  and  his  selections  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar  pages  from  the 
addresses  of  the  Bishops  are  admirably  selected.  Whittaker's  Almanac 
gives  a  list  of  the  Dominion  clergy,  and  he  has  introduced  a  new  feature 
by  printing  the  names  of  living  Bishops  in  fuller  type.  He  tells  us  in 
the  preface  that  he  hopes  now  that  '^  a  remarkable  degree  of  union  and 
harmony  pervades  all  sections  of  the  Church  "  to  be  able  before  long  to 
make  this  a  "  Year  book."  The  publication  of  these  Almanacs  should 
be  encouraged  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  buy  both.  They  are 
excellent  tracts. 


The  Stort  or  Avis.     By  Elizabeth  Sluart  Phelps,  Author  of  ''The  Gates 
Ajar."     Boston:  Jamks  R.  Osoood  &  Co.     1877.  pp.  457.  $1.59. 

As  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world,  so  it  takes  all  sorts  of 

books  to  make  a  literature,   and  every   book  worth    anything    finds 

readers  and  admirers.      There  is  a  class,  and  we  believe  sufficiently 

numerous,  who  admire  excessively  the  writings  of  Miss  E.  S.  Phelps,  and 
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hail  the  pnhlication  of  this  book  as  a  great  addition  to  the  literature  of 
our  country.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  to  be  counted  among  these* 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  admire  in  this  work ;  many  fine  passages  in 
it  and  great  talent  shown  ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  of 
its  style  and  tendencies.  In  the  first  place  the  chief  characters  are 
unnatural.  Some  people  like  unnatural  characters :  we  do  not.  The  story 
is  drawn  out  and  becomes  tedious.  There  is  no  particular  thread  to  it,  no 
point,  no  moral.  We  like  a  novel  which  is  something  of  a  drama,  has  a 
plot^  leads  you  on  in  expectation  and  interest  to  tho  end  Or  else  that 
the  characters  should  be  gradually  developing  and  keep  up  the  interest 
in  watching  their  growth.  But  in  the  "  Story  of  Avis"  there  is  very  little 
story,  and  the  hero  and  heroine  lose  their  interest  in  one  another  so  sooa 
after  marriage  and  become  so  indifferent  to  each  other  and  to  everything 
else  that  we  soon  cease  to  care  much  what  becomes  of  them. 

Avis  is  represented  as  a  young  lady  with  great  artistic  talents,  with 
sufficient  perseverance  and  love  for  work  to  ensure  success.  She  studies 
under  good  masters  in  Italy  and  Fiunce  until  Couture,  her  instructor, 
comes  to  her  studio  and  says  :  ^'Mademoiselle,  I  will  give  you  two  years 
to  make  a  reputation."  This  was  after  six  years  of  hard  labor.  She 
returns  to  her  New  England  home  to  work  out  this  **  reputation.''  Her 
home  is  in  a  town  with  a  college  in  it,  situated  near  the  sea ;  and  some 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  book  are  the  descriptions  of  the  life  in  sach  a 
town  and  of  the  sea  and  land  views. 


The  Biography  ok  Alfbkd  db  Mussbt.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Paul  de  Musset  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.  Boston  :  Robkrts  Bbos. 
1877.    pp.318. 

This  work  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  have  time 
to  give.  The  number  and  variety  as  well  as  the  merits  of  many  of  the 
books  sent  to  us  for  review  at  this  season  have  compelled  the  omission  of 
some  that  deserve  careful  and  favorable  criticism.  .This  must  be  our 
apology  for  brief  allusion  to  the  book  in  question. 


[SUPPLEMENT.] 

OKDINATIONS    FOR    THE    TEAR     ENDING 

ADVENT,    1877. 

The  Editor  desires  to  thank  the  Bishops  vjho  have  kindly  sent  him  their 
Ordination  statistics.  The  list  given  below  is  authentic,  being  either  furnished 
by  the  Bishops  themselves,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  taken  from  their  Convention 
Reports,  In  the  latter  ease  an  asterisk  is  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  Diocese, 
No  ordinations  are  inserted  unless  thus  obtained. 

•SignillM  Baptirt.    t  Congragationali   1 1  Serenth-Day  Baptist.   tMsthodist.  tt  Unitarian. 
I  i  Presbyterian.    (*OLatheran.    (a)  Deaf  Mate,    (b)  Sionx.    (c)  AdTentiat. 


ALABAMA.     {R  ff,  Wilmer,) 

Date.                              Name  Place. 

Mav  6,  '77.  Peter  Wager,         P. 

ALBANY.     (Doane.) 

J.  Sydney  Kent>          P.  St.  Luke's,  Cambridge 

John  Dolby  Skene,      D.  St  Mark's,  JEoosac  E^lls 

Charles  Edwin  Cragg,      D.  Christ  Church,  Port  Henry 

Charles  Arthur  Bragdon,P.  "           ,          '* 
Wip.  Morton  Pickslay^  D.  St.  John  Evangelist,  Barrytown 

Scott  Bogie  Rathbun,    '!  .St.  Paul's,  Franklin 

Richard  Clinton  Searing'^  Bethesda  C^hurch,  Samtoga 

"              Anson  J.  Brockway,     P.  ** 

'*              Earnest  A.  Hartman,    **  " 
Frederic  O.  Grannis,     " 

Charles  S.  Olmstead,     "  " 

Jane  24,             Robert  Granger,            D.  The  Cathedral 

Aug.  23,            J.  R.  L.  Nisbett,            "  Trinity  Church,  Potsdam 

28,            Wm.  Mason  Cooke,       **  St. Paul's  Church,  Keeseville 

Sept.  ^21, ,          Wm.  B[enry  Beardsley "  The  Cathedral 

Nov.  30,            Frank  Smith,                  "  St.  Peter's,  Albany 

31 


Dec,  21, 

Jan.    4, 

24, 

'76. 

'77. 

Mav  25, 

'"'    31, 
June  11, 
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CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

P.  B.  A.  Lewis,  M.  D.    D. 

C.  A.  Poole. 

W.  L.  Mott 

C.  W.  McNish. 

J.  S.  Lemon,  t 

J.  A.  Farrar.  f 

G.  W.  Gates,  M.  D.  ♦ 

W.  F.  Hubbard 

John  Muir. 

B.  T.  Hall. 

James  Barton  Finn. 
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CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,     (if.  A,  De  W.  Howe.) 

March  28,  '77.  Samuel  K.  Boyer.  *      D.  Christ  Cathedral 

Dec.     20,  '76.  Le  Roy  F.  Baker.         P.  St.  Luke's,  Scranton 

Sept.    20,  '77.  S.  C.  Thompson.  "      Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Nov.   22,  Henry  Paschal  Chapman.  P.  Christ  Cathedral 

John  D.  Rockwell.      P. 
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Dec.  12,  '76. 
April  13,  '77.! 
May,  26. 

"    30. 
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June  7. 
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June  24. 

"    25. 
July  3. 

"    10. 

*'    11. 
Sept.  23,  '77. 
May  8,  '77. 
July  22.  '77. 
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St.  Peter's,  Cheshire 


CONNECTICUT.     ( WiUiams.) 
Alex.  Mackay  Smith.     D.  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven 

Clarence  Winship  Colton.      P.      Christ  Church,  Bethany 
Heman  R.  Timlow.  f  "         St  James',  Westville 

William  Merrick  Chapin.         D.  ** 

Henry  Townsend  Scudder.     **  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown 
William  Lancaster  McEwan.  " 
Charles  Ewell  Craik. 
Percival  Hanahan  Whaley. 
William;  Bohler  Walker. 
Charles  Hayden  Proctor. 
William  Howard  Bulkley. 
Nathan  Kendrick  Bishop. 
William  Barnard  Coleman. 
Frederick  William  Harriman." 
John  Mallory  Bates.  " 

Oliver  Henry  Raftery  ** 

Henry  Evan  Colton.  D. 

James  Heartt  Van  Buren.    P. 

Elbert  Burr  Taylor.     P.     Christ  Church,  Middle  Haddam 
Isaac  Chauncey  Sturgis.  P.  Trinity,  Newtown 

Francis  Walter  Bameit  *'  "  ** 

Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton.  2d,  D.     St.  John's,  Stamford 

DELAWARE.      {Lee,) 
William  McCauley  Jeflferis.  D.  Trinity  Church,  Wilm't'n 

EASTON.     (Xay.) 
Wordsworth  Young  Beaven. 

FOND  DU  LAC.  {Brawn.) 
Henry  Thompson.        D. 
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St.  John's  Hartford 
St  Peter's,  Milford 


Christ  Church,  Raston 


St  Paul's  Cathedral 
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ILLINOIS.     {Mc  Larm.) 

Dec.  31, 76.      William  J.  O'Brien.         D.  Cathedral,  Chicago 

May  27,  77.      Nils  Nordene. 

D.  J.  Odell,  Jr. 

WiUiam  W.  Steel.  P. 

Geo.  W.  Morrill,  ft         *' 
Nov.  25.  D.  J.  Odell,  Jr. 

INDIANA.     (Talbot,) 

Dec.  27,  76.  Samuel  Campbell  Montgomery  Orpen.  P. 

''  Gustav  Arnold  Carstensen.  '' 

Jao.  7,     77.  Charles  John  Clausen. 

May  1,  William  Fletcher  Dickinson.  D. 

"    11.  Joseph  Gorton  Miller.  P. 

July  17,  John  Jacob  Faude.  D. 

Not.  22.  Alfred  Thomas  Perkins.  P. 

"    29.  James  Langhorne  Boxer.  *  D. 

KENTUCKY.     (Dudley,  Assistant.) 

Dec.  19, 76.      Richard  Page.             D.  Trinity,  CJovingloti 

May  27,  77.      George  W.  Flowers.  P.  St.  Paul's,  Louisville 

July  3,               Charles  Harry  Lockwood.  D.                    Calvary,     " 
Ralph  Erville  Mc  Duff. 

LONG  ISLAND.     (LittUjohn,) 

Jan.  U,  77.      Robert  Bayard  Snowden.     D. 
May  27.  Joseph  Beers.  ||  || 

'*  John  Cornwell  Wellwood.  '* 


t. 
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Lindall  W.  SaJtonstall. 

it 
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Richard  L.  Tighe.  P. 

Greorge  Harris  Chad  well.      '^ 

Thomas  Benj.  Fulcher.         '' 


LOUISIANA.     (/.  P.  B.  Wilmer.) 

May  30,  77.     Melvill  Maury  Moore.        T.  Trinity,  New  Orieans 

Isaac  Newton  Marks,  Jr.  D. 
Nov.  11.  Charies  H.  Thompson.  ||  ||  D.        St.  Philip's,    ^* 

MAINE.     (Neely.) 

Dec.  8,  76.      Arthur  Herbert  Locke.  D.  St  Mark's,  Augusta 

May  27,  77.     Edwin  Francis  Small.  •'  Cathedral,  Portland 

Rodney  Miller  Edwards.  "  *' 

Charles  Edwin  Fitz.  " 

Harry  Pierce  Nichols.  P.  " 

MARYLAND.     ( WhtUingham.) 

May  27,  '77.      William  Richmond.  D. 

Robert  Henry  Gernand.     ** 
William  Foster  Morrison.  P. 
Ohver  Perry  Vinton.  ** 
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MASSACHUSETTS.     {Paddock, ) 

Wm.  Franklin  Cheney.  P. 
John  Douglass  McConkev.  '* 
Wmiam  H.  Groton.  '  " 
George  Rogers  Wheelock.  " 
Thomas  Jones  Mackaj.  '  '' 
John  Taylor  Rose.  D. 

George  EndicoU  Osgood. 
Edwin  Walter  Gould. 
Walter  Baker. 
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Good  Shepherd,  De^ham 
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St.  John's,  Cambridge 
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♦MICHIGAN.     {McCoskry.) 
March  29,  '77.  Samuel  B.  Carpenter.  P.  St.  James'  Detroit 


• 

MINNESOTA. 

{  Whipple.) 

• 

Feb.  2,  '77. 

Edwin  Gustavus  Hunter 

p. 

June  17. 

James  Gurley.  J 
Joseph  L.  Berne. 
William  T.  Pise. 

il 

D. 

Theodore  C.  Hudson. 

a 

Frederick  James  Tassell. 

ft 

Joseph  G.  Lawrence. 
Edwin  Benedict. 

July  16. 
t( 

George  Johnson. 
Charies  Wright. 

Dec.  1 1,  '76. 


March  21,  '77. 
May  27, 
June  9, 
Aug.  16. 


♦MISSISSIPPI.     (Oreen.) 
Joseph  W.  Turner.         P. 

MISSOURI.     (Robertson,) 


Nativitv,  Macon 


Edward  Lewis.  *  D. 

Chas.  H.  De  Garmo.  P. 
R.  E.  G.  Huntington.  J  ** 
E.  Victor  Beales  * 


Christ,  St.  Louis 

Grace,  Kansas  City 

Trinity,  Kirksville 

Holy  Communion,  St.  Louis 


NEBRASKA.     ( Clarkson.) 
Sept  9,  '77.       W.  P.  Huntington.  H    T.  Christy  Yankton,  Dakota 


♦NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     {Niles,) 


April  25,  '77: 
June  20, 

June  24, 


James  Hardin  George,       P 
Henry  Harrison  Haynes.  D. 

Howard  Fremont  Hill.      P. 


St.  Stephen's,  Pittslield 
St.  John's  Memorial 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  Mass 
St  Paul's  Concord 


NEW  JERSEY.    {Scarborough.) 

May  27,  '77.      J.  Philip  B.  Pendleton.         D.      Trinity  Church,  Trenton 

William' Crawford  Wilson.    *' 
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NEW  YOBK.     {PUter.) 

Dec  24.  76.      John  Punnett  Peters.  D.  Trinity  Chapel 

'•  Henry  Van  Rensselaer.         "  " 

"  William  Westover. 

Fred'k  Henry  Townsend  Horsfield.    P. 

George  Wm.  Douglas.  *'  '* 

Julius  Ungar.  D. 

Feb.  25,  '77       Matthew  A.  Bailey,  M.  D.  "      Floating  C'h  of  our  Sav'r 

"  Isaac  Maguire.  P.  " 

iMarch4.  George  C.  A  thole.  P.  Chapel  of  Holy  Innocents,  Harlem 

May  27.  Wm.  Oliver  Embury.     D.   Church  of  the  Transfiguration 

Harry  J.  Bodley.  "  *' 

"  John  Quick  Archdeacon.**  '* 

Victor  C.  Smith. 

Henry  Robert  Percival.  '* 

Andrew  Trowbridge  Sharp, 

Chas.  Tileston  Whittemore, 

Joshua  Newton  Perkins. 

N.  Fra^iier  Robinson. 

Charles  Lancaster  Short. 

John  Sword. 
June  24,  William    Henry   Tomlins,       "       All  Saints,  Rosendale 

Sept.  30,  Fred'k.  Wm.  Taylor.   P.      Church  of  the  Transfiguration 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  {Atktmon.) 

Junes,  '77.        Edwin  A.  Osborne.         D.  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte 

July  29.  Edmund  N.  Joiner,         P.  Grace,  Morganton 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY.     (Odenheimer.) 

Dec.  10.  '76.  Francis  Pennington  Mackall.  D.  Trinity,  Newark 

"17.  S.  Means.  P.  St.  John's,  Bayonne 

Feb.  28,  '77.  J.  R.  Sharp,  Jr.  P.  St.  Paul's,  Hoboken 

Sept.  30.  Chalmers  Durand  Chapman.  D.  Trinity,  Irvington 

OHIO.     {BedeU,) 

Jan.  25, '77.  Austin  W.  Mann,  (a)  D.  Grace,  Cleveland 

April  24.  Joseph  P.  Cameron.  P.  St.  Paul's,  Canton 

**    26.  Edwin  W.  Colloque.  P.  "         Medina 

Jane  24.  Lewis  W.  Burton.  D. 

PENNSYLVANIA.     {Stevens.) 

Feb.  4,  '77        John  Cotton  Brooks,     P.  St.  James'  Bristol 

'^  14.  Benjamin  T.  Hutchins.  P.  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington, 

March  29,  James  J.  Creigh,        P.  Uolv  Trinity,  Westchester 

Mortimer  T.  Jeflferia         "  "  " 
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Amkbican  Church  Revibw  Supplkmbnt. 


Jane  21. 

'77. 

Dec. 

16. 

• 

Feb. 

23, 

'77. 

Bodney  Rush  Swope. 
George  M.  Bond, 
Charles  H.  Kidder, 
John  W.  Eaje, 
Marshall  T.  Meigs, 
Charles  B.  Crawfbrd, 
George  F.  Nelson.  |  | 
Langdon  C.  Stewardson, 
Peter  A.  Morgan, 
Alex.  B.  Carver. 
Wm.  H.  Avery,  ||  || 

George  S.  Pine, 


P.  Chapel  Holy  Trinity,  Phila. 
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"^Church  of  Advent,  Phila. 


♦PITTSBURGH.    {Ker/oot) 
Emelius  W.  Smith.         P.       St  Stephen's,  Mc  Keesport 

♦RHODE  ISLAND.     {Niles,  acting,) 
Jan.  25.  *77.      Lucius  Waterman.         P.       St  Mary's,  East  Providence 


Dec.  22, 
May  27, 
July  22, 
Dec.  21, 


♦SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
'76,  John  Kershaw,        P. 


'77,  Benjamin  AUston,  D. 
Edwin  C.  Steele,     " 
Wm.  H.  Barnwell,  " 
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it 


(  W.  B,  H.  Howe.) 

St  Philip's  Church,  Charleston 
St  Michael's 
St  Paul's 
Grace 


tt 
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May  6,  '77 


SOUTHERN  OHIO, 

Francis  Key  Brooke.  P. 
Louis  Shreve  Osborne.  " 


(Jaggar.) 


TEXAS.     {Gregg.) 
March  1 1,  '77.  John  Whitfield  Doremus.  J     D. 


April  22,  '77. 

*•     25. 
June  24. 


VERMONT.     {Bissell) 

Lewis  Augustus  Arthur.  D. 

William  Lloyd  Himes.  (e)         P. 
James  Biggar  Wasson.  D. 


(( 


June  29. 


VIRGINIA.     ( WhitiU.) 

March  21,  '77.  George  C.  Sutton.         D. 

Pike  Powers.  P. 

Peter  M.  Boyden. 
Oscar  S.  Bunting. 
Nelson  P.  Dame. 
Emile  Julian  Hall. 
Eifwin  A.  Penick. 
Wm.  W.  Walker. 
James  R.  Winchester. 
Isaac  K.  Yokoyama. 
Rohert  S.  Barrett 


Trinity,  Gfilveston 


St  Paul's,  Burlington 
St  Paul's  Burlington* 
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St  Paul's,  Richmond 
Chapel,  Theo.  Seminary 
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Vll 


June  29. 


Aug.  29. 


Dec.  31,  '76. 
13,  '77. 


Dec.  24,  '76. 
Feb.  24,  '77. 
April  22. 
May  27. 


April  8,  '77. 
May  27. 


Dec.  3,  '76. 
June  24,  '77. 
N'ov.  25. 


Wm.  S.  Jones. 
Robert  D.  Roller. 
Franklin  Stringfellow. 
John  E.  Mason. 
Thomas  Spencer. 
George  S.  Gibbs. 
John  J.  Grayatt. 
Robert  F.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Albert  Ware. 
John  McNabb. 


D.        Chapel,  Theo.  Seminary 
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St.  Stephen's,  Bedford 
Blacksbuig 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN.  (  Otllespte. ) 

William  H.  Sparling.  |     D.  St  James',  Albion 

William  Matthias.  |  P.       St.  Andrew's,  Big  Rapids 

WESTERN   NEW  YORK.     {Caxe.) 

Richard  Hogarth  Dennis*  D.  St.  James',  Rochester 

Joseph  Robert  Love.  P.  St.  Philip's,  Buffiilo 

Charles  Priedrich  Kellner.  °  D.  Trinity,  Geneva 

Joseph  Wayne.  J            .  *'  "      L©  Roy 

John  William  Greenwood.  P.  tt           t* 


♦WISCONSIN.     ( WeUes.) 


O.  Parker.         P. 
C.  D.  Mack.      D. 


Cathedral 

it 


NIOBRARA.      (Hare.) 


Lake  Charles  Walker,  (b) 

Henry  Swift. 

Edward  Oakley,  D. 


P. 

t< 


COLORADO.     {Spalding.) 
Dec.  19,  '76.      Duncan  Con  vers.         P.  Christ,  Cafion  City 


WBITTAKBR'S  PUBLICATIONS  OF  UTILITY, 

Ibr  Ol&rgymxn  and  Paritth   WorM, 

Galkndab  Lbaflbts  for  the  use  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church.     Price  30  cents. 

The  oonyenienoe  of  these  Leaflets  will  be  seen  at  once.  There  is  one  for  each 
Sunday  m  the  year.  They  save  the  trouble  of  making  out  a  memorandum  for  each, 
servioe.  Every  order  according  to  the  Prayer  Book  Is  printed  in  its  place ;  also  the 
new  English  Lectionary  permitted  to  be  used  by  th^' General  Convention. 


Whittakbb's  Chubghkan'b  Almanac.  18*78.  Price,  25  cents.' 

%*  Will  have,  in  Addition  to  all  the  varied  information  it  how  contains,  several  new 
features',  among  which  will  be  the  new  Lent  Lectionary  authorized  by  the  late  Gen- 
eral Convention,  and  the  revised  Lectionary  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  steady 
growth  of  its  circulation  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  publisher  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  is  received  among  Churchmen  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it 
the  most  correct  publication  of  its  kind. 

*^*  Ask  your  bookseller  for  WfUttaker^s  Churehman^s  Almanac^  or  send  to  the 
publisher  for  it. 

Lesson  Leaflets  for  thbj  Children  of  the  Church.  Edited  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Shinii. 

This  leaflet  combines  simplicity  with  accuracy,  and  neatness  of  typosrrapby  with 
cheapness  of  cost  Each  lesson  will  be  'illustrated.  Clergymen  and  Sunday-school 
workers  are  particularly  invited  to  examine  a  few  numbers,  wliich  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application. 

The  outline  of  lessons  will  be  that  recommended  by  the  Committees  of  the  Dioceses 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island'  and  New  Jersey. 

Terms:  12c.  per  copy  for  one  year  (62  lessons.) 

Each  four  lessons  issued  together. 

This  Leaflet  has  elements  of  decided  success. 

The  Parish  Visitor.     An  assistant  for  every  Clergyman. 

A  strictly  religious  paper,  containing  short  and  interesting  articles— some  designed 
to  arrest  the  careless,  and.oiherS  to  encourage  the  believer ;  always  purposing,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  further  pure  and  religious  life  in  those  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come.  It  is  admirably  adapted,  in  every  respect,  for  the  family  circle,  over  which  it 
will  exercise  an  elevating  and  refining  influence.  As  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Visitor 
we  have  many  and  constant  testimonies  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  department 
for  children  has  lately  been  added,  which  greatly  increases  the  interest. 

One  copy  for  one  year,  50  cts. ;  ten  copies,  $3.50;  fifty  copies,  $13.50;  one 
hundred  copiep,  $25.00.     Send  for  specimens. 

Our  Marriage  Vow.     The  service  and  Minister's  Certificate.     16mo,   rubricated, 
cloth,  gilt,  75  cents;  plain  leather,  $1.26;  morocco,  tuck,  $2.00;  calf,  tuck,  $2.00. 

fyThe  book  contains  the  marriage  service  printed  in  pica  type,  rubricated ;  the 
Homily  on  Marriage  as  published  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
hymn  "The  voice  that  breath'd  o'er  Eden,"  and  a  blank  certificate  printed  in  two 
colors,  thus  making  the  volume  a  precious  souvenir  to  the  married  couple,  and  a 
reminder  of  their  vows  and  duties. 

''This  little  volume,  which  costs  no  more  than  a  neat  certificate  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  is  an  appropriate  g^ft  for  a  clergyman  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  groom.  It 
also  puts  an  important  document  into  such  shape  that  it  cannot  easily  be  mislaid  or 
lost. —  Utica  Morning  Herald. 

"In  its  handsome  cover  is  a  pocket  containing  a  pretty  marriage  certificate. " — The 
Chwrchman. 

Parish  Tracts  on  Baptism,  Communion,  the  Christian  Life,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects in  great  variety.  Por  titles  and  prices  see  our  general  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 

py Correspondence  solicited.    T.  Whittaker,  2  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY    ON  THE 

ROMAN  LAW,* 

Part  First — Ghaptbr  IV.     (Continued.) 

Two  hundred  years  had  not  yet  flown  since  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  His  religion  already  appeared  to  pagan  society  to  contain  the 
pnrest  maxims  of  wisdom ;  yet  even  when  furnished  with  so 
many  authentic  historic  evidences  of  its  progress  in  every  direc- 
tion, we  still  hesitate  to  recognize  its  influence  with  reference  to 
the  improvements  of  philosophy  !  Reason  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  Christianity  and  philosophy  had  marched,  the  one  face  to 
face  with  the  other,  without  touching  at  certain  points.  Philosophy 
could  no  more  enjoy  the  privilege  of  remaining  outside  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  than  society  it-self,  which  received  it  at 
every  pore.  At  a  time  when  all  things  tended  to  unite  and 
coalesce,  when  men  as  well  as  ideas  seemed  to  need  incessant  com- 
munication    and   transformation,*    when   philosophic  eclecticism 

'  Tertullian  has  described  the  character  of  that  epoch  of  transformation 
and  tendency  to  fusion,  de  Pall.  cap.  IT.  **A8  that  age,"  he  says,  "has 
trdiisformed  the  world  !  " 
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meditated  the  fusion  of  all  the  great  syBtems  into  a  powerftil  syn- 
cretism ;  when  the  Roman  city  opening  its  bosom  to  the  thought 
of  homogeneity  which  had  been  so  long  repugnant  to  it,  conferred 
the  title  of  citizen  upon  every  subject  of  the  Empire/  thus  effacing 
the  distinctions  of  race  and  origin,  confounding  the  Roman  with 
the  Gaul,  the  Italian  with  the  children  of  Syria  and  of  Africa  ;  in 
the  midst  of  such  an  action  of  all  the  social  elements  the  one  upon 
the  other,  does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  think  that  Christianity  alone 
had  not  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  common  mass  of  ideas, 
notwithstanding  it  was  in  possession  of  those,  the  most  communi- 
cable and  civilizing?  No  I  No  I  That  would  be  to  doubt  the 
puissant  harmony  of  truth.  Doubtless  its  ascendency  is  still  only 
indirect  and  circuitous ;  it  does  not,  as  yet,  look  down  like  the 
sun  at  noon,  which  warms  the  earth  with  its  rays ;  it  rather 
resembles  the  early  dawn,  which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  the 
hour  when  it  is  no  longer  night,  nor  as  yet  entirely  day.  But, 
finally,  its  influence  is  real  and  palpable,  it  insinuates  itself  into 
every  fissure  of  a  tottering  edifice,  and  gradually  takes  the  place  of 
the  ancient  spirit  as  it  departs,  and  modifies  it  when  it  remains. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  hostility  of  the  religions 
and  the  bloody  passions  of  paganism  would  maintain  a  systematic 
and  insuperable  separation  between  the  two  philosophic  elements 
which  found  themselves  opposed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
we  should  infer  the  insociability  of  moral  ideas,  from  the  war  of 
the  religions ;  ideas  are  propagated  by  battles  more  actively,  per- 
haps, than  by  pacific  communications ;  blood  and  national  and 
other  hatreds  have  always  possessed  the  mysterious  power  of  over- 
turning and  bringing  together  domains  of  thought. 

Let  us  refiect  upon  what  Christianity   is   when  compared  with 
anterior  systems  of  philosophy.     I  repeat  it — and  M.  Cousin  will 


*.  *  Under  Caracalla.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  new  citizens,  see  Pliny 
— Panegyric^  c.  37,  38,  39. — See  also  Gibbon,  chap,  vi.,  as  to  the  causes 
which  led  Caracalla  to  extend  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire. 
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serve  me,  as  gnaranty  and  authority* — Christianity  is  not  alone 
an  improvement  on  the  law  of  Moses,  and  on  that  Hebraic  wisdom 
confined  to  the  jealous  limits  of  a  small  country  of  the  Orient.  It 
is  rather  the  magnificent  resume  of  all  the  ancient  systems  of 
morality  and  philosophy,  divested  of  their  errors,  and  restored  to 
principles  more  exalted  and  perfect.  It  is  the  point  of  union  of 
all  the  special  truths  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  worlds  which 
behold  themselves  commingled  in  a  verity,  more  pure,  illustrious, 
and  vast  It  is  the  final  improvement  by  which  humanity  has 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  principles  of  true  and  universal 
civilization. 

Christianity  ought,  therefore,  to  have  found  congenialities  and 
pre-existing  sympathies.  Here  the  platonism  of  Alexandria  could 
sometimes  recognize  and  admire  itself  in  St.  John  the  Evangelist ; 
there  the  stoicism  of  Rome  discovered  its  cherished  maxims  in  the 
eloquent  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  in  the  contempt  of  the 
Christians  for  suffering,  and  their  constancy  in  misfortune.  On 
every  side  Christianity  found  intellects  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Stepping  stones  seemed  to  have  been  fixed  in  order  that  it  might 
advance  to  establish  the  foundations  of  its  power,  and  to  the  same 
important  circumstance  must  be  attributed  the  prodigious  rapidity 
of  its  propagation. 

This  digression  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  show  with  what 
spirit  we  should  study  philosophy  and  the  Roman  law  from  Seneca 
to  Constantine.  Our  best  historians  of  the  civil  jurisprudence, 
Gravina  for  example,  have  disregarded  this  point  of  view.  They 
take  no  account  of  that  advance  of  Christianity  to  the  possession 
of  the  throne,  after  having  penetrated  insensibly  into  ancient 
society.  They  do  not  perceive  that,  in  the  development  of  the 
Roman  law  and  beyond  the  immediate  control  of  stoicism,  there 
was  another  influence  which  attacked  and  transformed  stoicism 
itself.    For  my  own  part,   I  better  love  the  simplicity  of  the 


'Gears  d'  bistoire  de  la  philosophic,  t.  I.  p.  54,  55.      Seconde  logon. 
1829. 
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authorB  who,  like  Arthur  Duck,  regard  the  pretors  as  eecret  min- 
isters of  divine  Providence.  Under  that  mystic  thpught  there 
lies  a  foundation  of  truth,  substautiated  by  history  and  approved 
by  reason. 

Let  us  examine,  now,  the  course  which  philosophy  pursued  in 
order  to  take  its  position  in  the  relations  of  the  civil  law. 

That  law  had  already  undergone  a  primary  and  important  mod- 
ification. In  escaping  from  the  jealous  hands  of  the  patriciate  in 
order  to  become  semi-plebeian,  it  was  divested  of  the  religious 
element,  and  its  sacred  tinge  originally  so  marked  was  more  and 
more  effaced  by  the  ravages  of  credulity.  Religion,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  god  Terminus  was 
trembling  on*  the  boundary  of  the  Koman  domain ;  the  libripens 
of  mancipation  was  no  longer  a  pontiff,  the  augur  who  measured 
property  had  been  succeeded  by  the  civil  cigrimensar ;  confarrea- 
tion  was  falling  into  disuse  as  an  inconvenient  superstition,  and 
that  saying  of  Petronius — Nemo  ccdum^  coelum  piUat ;  nemo  Jbvem 
pUi  faciC — was  already  a  practical  truth. 

But  if  the  law  was  no  longer  religions  it  remained  profoundly 
civil,  and  defended  itself  with  energy,  in  its  inflexible  formulary 
and  jealous'  originality.  In  vain  did  the  political  constitution 
receive  the   rudest  checks;    the   law   which   had   outlived  the 


'The  ceremony  of  confarreatian  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  was 
observed,  if  at  all,  by  a  few  families  only.  For  this  change  many  causes 
might  be  assigned,  and  chiefly  the  inattention  of  both  sexes  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  The  ceremonies  were  also  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  hence  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Annah  of  Tacitus,  iv.,  xvi. 
Speech  of  Tiberius. 

'  SaJtyr^  c.  xliv,  in  fine.  No  one  believes  in  heaven,  no  one  cares  a  hair 
for  Jove.  He  also  ridiculed  the  number  of  the  gods.  Facilius  possit 
deum  quam  hommem  invenire — c.  xvii. 

■  L.  I.  C.  de  Formulis.  That  procedure  is  regarded  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  Actions  of  the  law.  The  legis  actiones  were  superceded  by  ibe 
lex  Ehutia  and  leges  JuHa^  that  is  to  say,  by  the  civil  process,  called  the 
Formida, — Gaius.  Inst.  iv.  SO,  et  seq. 
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religions  element  survived  also  the  constitution  which  gave  it 
birth.  The  formal  genias  of  the  Bomans  admired  that  strong 
conception  of  aristocratic  times,  and  respected  in  the  relations  of 
the  family,  and  of  property,  that  which  it  repudiated  in  political 
affairs. 

Accordingly,  philosophy  did  not  dare  to  revolutionize  it  and 
would  have  failed  in  the  attempt  The  veneration  for  tlie  past, 
which  harmonized  itself  so  long  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  inno- 
vations, indicated  another  advance ;  it  was  that  of  ameliorations, 
slow  and  successive,  which  philosophy  preferred.  Equity,  then, 
demanded  her  share  of  influence,  not  as  a  sovereign  who  desires 
to  dispossess  a  usurper,  but  as  a  companion  who  conceals  under  a 
timid  exterior  her  views  of  government.  The  jurisconsults 
depicted  her  preferably  as  a  supplement  of  the  law,  a  mitigation 
of  its  severity  in  doubtful^  cases.  While  the  civil  law  represented 
legal'  exactness,  equity  symbolized  natural  humanity  without 
Lictors  or  Fasces.'  The  first  is  masculine,  armed  with  authority  ; 
the  second  feminine,  powerful  by  her  affectionate  character.  But 
we  must  not  be  deceived  by  her.     Under  that  exterior  of  concili- 


*  No  mitigation  of  the  law — laxamentum  juris — was  procared  by  means 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Cicero  pro  Cluent  33.  The  object  ot* 
equity  is  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  courts  of  law  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  forms,  etc.,  are  incompetent  to  admin- 
ister complete  justice.  ^'Equity/'  says  Macauley,  *'  has  been  gradually 
shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science  which  no  human  faculties  could 
master  without  long  and  intense  application."  See  Blacks  tone,  Wharton 
and  Story  and  a  dissertation  de  uEquitate^  by  Marquardi,  in  the  Tresor 
d'Otton.  t  iv.  p.  369. 

'L.  11,  D.  depoenis, — L.  26,  D.  de  legihus, — L.  12,  §1,  D.  qui  et  a  quib. 
manum. 

*L.5l,  §1  D.  de  fidei  libert,  — L.  85,  §  ult.  D.  de  regul.  juris.— L.  206, 
D.  de  reg,  juris. 

* 'Nulla  foro  rabies,  aut  strictaB  jurgia  leges 
Norunt ;  jura  viris  solum  et  sine  fcLscibus  SBquum." 

Statins  Sylv,  lib.  iii,  cap.  V,  vers.  88. 
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atJon  aod  domestic  economy  was  concealed  aa  antitheaiB,  formid- 
able to  the  civil  law  which  she  was  auxioua  to  reduce  to  total  im- 
potency  by  lavishing  upon  it  testimonials  of  respect.  From  the 
time  of  Cicero,  therefore,  thejurisprndenceis  an  incessant  stmggle ; 
the  two  elemeatB  are  in  conflict,  and  the  civil  law  finds  itself  con- 
demned, first  and  foremost,  to  the  worst  part — the  defensive.  The 
war  is  secretly  carried  to  its  very  fireside,  where  equity  aspires  to 
realize  the  apologue  of  the  dog  and  her  young.  Under  her 
standard  inarch  Servius  Sulpicins,  friend  of  Cicero;'  Crassos,  the 
eloquent  rival  of  Q.  Sesavola' ;  all  the  jurisconsults  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  without  distinction  of  sect';  the  emperors,  both  good  and 
bad,  the  former  from  philosophic  humanity,  the  latter  on  account 
of  their  hatred  for  the  republicaa  constitution,  among  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  name  Caligula,  that  furious  monster  who 
recognized  in  the  civil  law  only  the  debris  of  aristocratic  ideas,  and 
who,  in  bis  brnlal  antipathy,  would  have  rejoiced  In  his  ability  to 
abolish  it  altogether.*     The  emperor  Claudius  was  leas  ardent  in 


■Neque  enim  ille — Servius  Snspicius — magis  juris  consultus  qtuuu 
justitice  fuit.  Ita  id,  qum  profiscibaotur  a  legibus  et  a  jure  civile,  semper 
ad  facititatem  ffiqullatemque  referebat.  Illustrious  judge  and  profound 
juriscouBulL,  he  Servius  Salpicius,  always  brought  back  to  mildness  and 
equity,  the  decisions  of  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  civil  law ;  belter 
satisfied  when,  by  explanations,  he  was  able  to  reconcile  differences  than 
when  he  conducted  with  ability  the  progress  of  a  suit.     Philip,  ix.5. 

'  He,  Crassus,  gave  such  force  to  natural  justice  against  a  written  instru- 
ment that  he  vanqaished  Q.  Sc»vola,  the  man  most  profoundly  versed  in 
the  civil  law.  Ita  enim  multa  turn  contra  scriptum  pro  aquo  el  bono  dixit, 
ut  hominem  acutissimum,  Q.  Scffivolam,  et  in  jure,  in  quo  ilia  causa  verte- 
hater,  paratissimDm  obruet  argumentorum  ezemplorumque  copia.  Cicero 
Brutum,  39. 

*  Potliier,  pre/ace  des  Pand.  p.  xlix,  n.  6,  §2. 

'Suet.  Caligula,  34.  De  juris  quoque  consultis,  quasi  scientiie  eorum 
Dmnem  usum  aboliturus  seepe  jactavit,  se  mehercle  effectuarum,  ne  quid 
respondere  possint  pneter  eum. 
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his  designs ;  having  been  bom  in  Gaul,'  and  entertaining  bat  little 
favor  for  the  Roman  element,  he  endeavored  to  correct  by  equity 
those  qualities  in  which  the  law  was  too  intensely  national — that  is, 
too  unyielding/ 

Finally,  what  shall  I  say  of  all  the  pretors  whose  edicts  were 
inspired  with  the  ideas  of  Claudius,  and  wrought,  every  day,  some 
rnin  in  the  ancient  law  ?  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Christianity 
was  found  on  this  side  also.  TertuUian  made  no  mystery  of  avow- 
ing it,  and  declared  that  it  is  to  equity  that  we  must  go  to  seek  the 
criterium  of  beneficent  laws.'  Besides,  what  strength  did  not  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  add  to  philosophic  equity  I  Wiiat 
facilities  were  afforded  reformatory  tendencies  by  a  morality  which 
descended  from  the  heights  of  the  official  world,  to  humanize  the 
masses  and  permeate  their  hearts  with  a  new  spirit  I  What,  in 
fact,  was  the  object  of  the  struggle  between  inflexible  law  and 
eqnity  }  To  extend  the  domain  of  civil  equality  and  of  liberty,  to 
throw  down  the  walls  of  separation  between  men,  and  to  spirit- 
ualize a  law  entirely  devoted  to  materialism.  Now,  was  not  this 
object  the  same  also  as  that  pursued  by  Christianity  upon  the  most 
liberal  plan,  and  in  every  condition  of  the  human  spirit  ?  Accord- 
ingly the  list  of  conquests,  made  by  equity  during  this  period  and 
particularly  after  Tiberius,  is  most  remarkable. 

I  shall  soon  show  how  the  condition  of  slaves,  of  sons  under  the 
paternal  power,  and  of    women  was  ameliorated,  and   how  the 


*  See  the  Satire  of  Seneca  against  him  with  reference  to  his  protection 
of  the  provinces. 

'Suet.  Claudius,  14.  In  jurisdictione  postalatoribns  nisi  frequenti  die, 
ac  per  libellos,  non  temere  respoadit. 

'  Apolog,  §4.  Are  not  you,  yourselves,  says  TertuUian,  in  your  efforts 
to  illumine  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  cutting  and  hewing  with  the  new  axes 
of  imperial  rescripts  and  edicts,  that  whole  ancient,  rugged  forest  of  your 
laws? 

How  many  laws  lie  hidden  out  of  sight  which  still  ought  to  be  reformed ; 
for  it  is  neither  their  age  nor  the  dignity  of  their  makers  chat  commends 
them,  hut  simply  that  they  are  just 
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Boman  succession  based  originally  upon  aristocratic  ideas,  coalesced 
with  a  system  borrowed  from  the  rights  of  relationship.  For  a 
moment  I  shall  recall  the  events  which  followed. 

At  first  the  Roman  element,  supported  by  the  aristocracy,  sought 
to  maintaiii  the  unequal  distinctions  between  citizens  and  provin- 
cial subjects ;  but  the  emperors,  favorable  to  an  improvement 
which  would  strengthen  the  eonrces  of  population,  enlarged  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  extended  them  even  to  the  province&' 
A  new  fact  soon  revealed  itself  to  the  astonished  aristocracy ;  it 
was  that  an  emperor  might  be  chosen  elsewhere  tlian  :it  Rome,' 
and  there  were  provinces  that  envied  that  city  the  masters  chosen 
from  among  their  people.  We  reckon  Spanish  Csssars  and  African 
Csesars ;  the  Roman  blood  has  lost  its  prestige.  Finally,  under 
Caracalla,  the  ancient  law  bows  before  its  victorious  rival.  Unity 
takes  the  place  of  the  diversity  and  inequality  of  rights,  all  the 
strata  of  population  coalesce,  citizenship  is  accorded  to  every  sub- 
ject, and  the  empire  becomes  the  country  of  all.' 

In  the  law  of  property  we  discover  the  dualism  of  the  res  man- 
dpi  and  res  nee  mancipi.  But  if  the  investiture  of  res  maficipi 
was  still  subject  to  the  superstition  of  mancipation  in  consequence 
of  a  remembrance — completely  effaced  however — of  the  primitive 
law  of  the  State,  property  in  things  nee  mancipi  boldly  proclaimed 
its  union  with  the  natural  law,  and  received  therefrom  its  only 
support* 


'  Not  individuals  simply,  but  whole  nations,  were  naturalized  at  once 
and  blended  with  the  Roman  name.  Speech  of  Claudius  to  the  Senate. 
Tacitus.  Annaly  xy  24. 

*  At  the  death  of  Nero,  a  new  political  secret  was  for  the  first  time 
divulged.  It  was  perceived  that  elsewhere  than  at  Rome  an  emperor 
might  be  invested  with  imperial  power.  The  Fathers  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  their  rights  and  were  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  free- 
dom and  legislative  authority,  while  honest  men  began  to  entertain  hopes 
for  the  constitution.     Tacitus,  Hist.  i.4. 

'  Tantce  molis  erat  ! 

*  Qaius  1.  1.  D.  de  acquir.  rer.  dom. — Ulp.  Fragm.,  xix,  7. — "The  expla- 
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Natural  property — in  honis — &vored  by  the  pretor,  had  nearly 
the  same  advantages  as  the  quiritarian  estate.  The  Senate,  it  is 
trae,  was  inflexible  ae  to  the  maintenance  of  national  formalities. 
In  order  to  become  a  Senator  at  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  investiture  by  mancipation  */  for  the 
possession  of  natnral  property  did  not  confer  senatorial  rank. 
But  in  civi]  relations  the  natural  estate  could  attack  and  defend 
itself  as  energetically  as  the  quiritarian,  and  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated them  was,  so  to  say,  entirely  nominal. 

By  the  side  of  usncaption,  which  only  protected  lU'lian'  posses- 
sions, arose  prescription  which  covered  with  its  shield  the 
possession  of  provincial"  lands ;  between  them  time  was  the  moat 
important  distingnisliing  feature.     The  right  to    make  a  will,  at 


nation  of  res  rnanctpi"  savs  Dr.  Maine,  is  "  that  the  objects  of  enjoyment 
honored  above  the  rest  were  the  forms  of  property  known  first  and  earliest 
to  each  community."  Tompkins  &  Lemon,  however,  think  that  this  state- 
ment would  be  correct  if  instead  of  community  the  writer  had  said  family. 
Dr.  Maine  is  also  considered  not  quite  correct  in  describing  res  mancipi 
as  "  things  which  require  a  mancipation,"  and  res  nee  mancipi  as  "things 
which  did  not  require  a  mancipation,  or,  the  bare  delivery  of  the  article.'* 
A  res  nee  mancipi  did  not  always  require  delivery,  and  a  res  mancipi  might 
be  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  Gains,  ii,29  ;  Maine's  Anc. 
Law,  p.  277 ;  tt  seq — Gaius,  Tomk.  cfc  Lem.  edition^  p.  117. 

»Epist.  x,3. 

•Gains,  ii,46.     Item — provincialia  praadia  usucaptionem  non  recipiunt. 
Provincial  land  is  not  subject  to  usucaption. 

'Flp.  1.  10,  D.  Si  servit.   vind; — Diocl.  k   Maximin.   1.  2,  3,  9,  C.  de 
pmtscript.  longi  (emporis. 

Usucaption  existed  before  the  xii  Tables.  One  year  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish the  ownership  of  movables,  and  two  for  immovables.  The  occupants 
of  ihepromneial  soil  had,  however,  only  the  right  of  possession  and  not  the 
ownership  and  the  pretors  protected  that  right  by  prescription.  Ten  years 
suflBced  to  confirm  the  right  of  the  occupant  if  he  and  the  claimant  had, 
daring  that  time,  inhabited  the  same  province ;  if  not,  then  twenty  years 
22 
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first  confined  exclasively  to  citizens  who  were  fiithers'  of  fitmilies, 
was  extended  to  sons  nnder  the  paternal  power,  as  to  their  cas- 
treneian'  property,  to  women',  and  to  all  thesabjects  of  the  empire/ 

The  form  of  the  testament  became  two-fold  in  order  to  render 
it  less  intricate.  There  was  the  Roman  form,  per  ass  ei  libram^  and 
the  pretorian  more  fiexible  and  less  complex,*  which,  if  it  did  not 
bestow  the  inheritance,  gave  possession  of  the  property.  On  all 
sides  the  trammels  were  removed ;  the  aim  being  simplicity. 

The  testator  no  longer  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  estate 
without  remembering  bis  children.  If  he  passed  them  in  silence 
the  pretor  assumed  a  special  pretext,  a  color  of  right,  for  revoking 
his  testament,  although  it  might  conform  to  the  strict  law.*  He 
adjudged  the  testator  insane,  and  annulled  his  work  in  spite  of  the 
law.     Besides,  children  could  not   be  disinherited   withont  JQ?t 


was  necessary  to  perfect  the  right  of  possession.  The  difference  between 
Italian  and  provincial  soil  was  removed  by  Justinian,  and  the  length  of 
possession  prescribed  by  that  emperor  gave  the  domininum,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  a  means  of  repelling  an  action.  Jast.  Inst  Sandars'  edition, 
T.  vi.  p.  228,  et  seq.     Cicero,  Top.  4.     See  page  39,  above,  note  2. 

'  Patresfamilias.  Every  Roman  citizen  had  the  right — if  sui  juris — of 
making  a  testament'  Gains,  ii,  114;  Inst  Just  ii,12;  Sanders' Just, 
p.  270. 

•  Ulp.  Fragm.  xx,10;  The  castrensian  property  embraced  whatever  the 
soldier  who  was  filius  familias  acquired  in  actual  service.  About  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  became  necessary  to  hold  out  special  inducements  to  those 
in  the  military  service,  and  the  filius  familias  then  became  sui  juris  with 
respect  to  his  castrensian  property.  This  advantage,  however,  did  not 
exist  in  the  early  Roman  law. 

'  Ulp.  Fragm.  he.  cit,  15  ;  Gains,  ii,  106.    *  Id. 

*Ulp.,  xxviii5and6.  By  the  11 8th  Novel  of  Justinian  there  was 
finally  established  a  single  law  of  inheritance  for  the  empire.  Graiua, 
Tomp.  &  Lem.  Ed.  p.  318.     Sandars'  Just,  p.  258. 

•  A  testament  validly  made  but  failing  in  this  respect,  was  liable  to  be 
set  aside  on  application  of  the  children.  It  was  brought  before'  the 
centumviri^  and  if  pronounced  inofficiosum,  the  inheritance  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  ah  intestato,  L.  2.  D.  de  inoffic.  tesL  and  Inst  Jast, 
same  title.  Cicero  in  Verr,  i,42.     Sandars*  Just  Inst  Introduc.  §80. 
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cause/  and  the  Falcidian  fourth  wa8  assured  to  heirs  as  a  reserva- 
tion." What  has  become  of  the  celebrated  power  of  the  father  of 
the  family  expressed  in  that  ambitious  formula;  Dicat  testator  et 
eritlex  I 

Id  testaments  there  still  remained  some  inconvenient  severities ; 
the  institution,  which  was  subordinate  to  certain  conditions  of 
passive  capacity  ;*  the  opening ;  the  sacramental  Formulae  of 
I^acies  ;  and  an  intimate  relation  between  legacies  and  bequests 
snch  that  the  nullity  of  the  former  carried  with  it  that  of  the  latter. 
What  did  the  philosophic  genius  do  then  ?  It  invented  codicils 
and  testamentary  trusts,  which  permitted  an  escape  from  the 
authority  of  forms  and  secured  by  indirect  means  results  similar 
to  those  which  were  the  appanage  of  measures  direct  and  legal. 

Henceforth  the  will  of  man  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  civil*  law.  His  right  to  transmit  his  property  after  death 
begins  to  have  its  foundation  in  individual  spontaneity  ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  pare  concession  of  the  law  and  the  State.*     The  natural 


»L.  2.  D.  de  iffoc,  test    Valer.  Maxim.  Lib.  vii.  c  vii,  n.  3  and  4. 

'  Dig.  ad  legem  Falcidia.  By  the  lex  Falcidia  it  was  provided  that  a 
testator  should  not  bequeath  in  legacies  more  than  three-fourths  of  his 
inheritance ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  heir 
received  at  least  a  fourth  of  tlie  inheritance.  See  also  Gaius,  ii.,227. 
Tomk.  &  Lem.  Ed.  Excellent  note. 

*  Institution  was  the  declaration,  determining  who  should  continue  the 
persona,  the  legal  existence  of  the  testator ;  it  was  the  most  important 
part  of  the  testament  veluti  caput  atque  fundamentum  totius  testamenti. 
All  other  dispositions  were  only  conditions  imposed  upon  the  heir  and 
were  accessories  to  the  institution.  A  foreigner  could  not  be  instituted 
heir,  nor  could  a  woman  after  the  Voconian  law  passed.  A.  CJ.  0.,  585. 
See  Montesquieu  in  this  regard.  Grains,  ii,  183- 185.  Sandars'  Just.  Inst, 
p.  281-282.     Just.  Inst,  ii,  Tit  xiv. 

*Ulp.  Fragm.  xxv,  I. 

^Nec  ex  rigore  juris  civilis  proficiscitur,  sed  ex  voluntate  datur  relinquen- 
tis.  It  no  longer  arises  from  the  rigor  of  the  law  but  from  the  will  of  the 
testator.     Ulp.  Fragm.,  xxv,  1. 
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law  which  has  made  its  appearaace  io  the  very  origin  of  property 
insinnates  itself  into  that  which  governs  its  transfer  both  among 
the  living  and  on  account  of  death. 

Light  also  bursts  forth  in  the  system  of  obligations,  of  which, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  there  were  two  sources,  contracts  and 
torts^*  Upon  that  idea  it  ba3es  its  classifiications  and  gives  the 
names  and  form  of  exact  categories.  For  example :  it  divides 
contracts^  into  those  perfected  by  delivery  of  the  thing,  by  solemn 
words,  by  entry  in  the  book  of  domestic  accounts,  or  by  consent 
respectively,  and  ordains  that  every  species  of  contract  be  subject 
to  its  own  dogmatic  rules — provided  those  rules  are  especially 
incident  either  to  a  respect  for  the  words  of  the  contract  or  to 
certain  conceptions  of  facts  foi'eseen  and  determined' 

But  the  natural  law  does  not  consent  to  remain  imprisoned  in 
this  narrow  circla  Although  respecting  the  system  as  a  whole,  it 
alters  its  separate  parts,  sometimes  changing  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion,^ and  at  others  attaching  an  obligation  and  an  action*  to  facts 

r-  —  '  ■  ■■■■■.■■--  —    ■—  ■  - 1       ■»  ■  I  ■■■  ■       II  ■!  I  ■   I     ■  I  .  ■      — 

^  Omnis  enim  obligatio  vel  ex  contractu  vel  ex  delicto.  For  every  obliga- 
tion arises  either  from  a  contract  or  a  tort.  These  words  are  from  Gains, 
iii.88 — who  adds — Digest  xliv  7,  1 — aut  proprio  quodam  jure  ex  variis 
causarnm  figuris.  ^'The  history  of  the  Roman  law  of  obligations  is  most 
important  to  the  student  of  English  law.''  Tomk.  &  Lem.'s  Gaius,  p.  481. 
Sandars'  Just.  p.  42 1 . 

^  Quatuor  genera  sunt :  aut  enim  re  contrahitur  obligatio,  aut  verbis^  aut 
litteriSf  aut  consensu,  ^^fandars'  Justinian,  p.  58,  59.  See  also  Just  lost. 
Lib.  iii.  Tit.  ziv,l.,  as  to  obligations  contracted  r^,  Sandara'  Ed.  p.  425. 
See  also  Hunter's  Rom.  L.  p.  292,  as  to  liUeris, 

*  Gains  I,  88;  Tomk.  k  Lem.  Gains,  p.  481,  482;  Sandars'  Jwt 
Inst,  p.  81,  422  et  seq.  Just,  Inst,  iii.  13  &  14;  Maine's  Anc.  Law.  p.  314, 
as  to  then&Bww;  Puchta's  Inst.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  233  ;  Grote's  Greece  iii,  215; 
Savigny ;   Trait,  de  Droit  Rom,  Mod,  v.  sec,  219. 

*  See  for  example  D.  xiii,  t.  6,  4.   Commod,  vel  contra. 

'An  obligation  had  no  legal  validity  unless  an  action  could  be  brought  to 
enforce  it.  It  was  by  having  an  action  attached  to  it,  that  a  civil  was 
distinguished  from  a  natural  obligation  which,  however  clearly  it  might 
bind  the  couscieuce,  was  yet  not  made  compulsory  by  having  an  action  to 
enforce  it.     Sandars'  Just.^  p.  420. 


'  ^ 
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not  forofieen,  bat  whi^b  violate  that  rule  of  the  consciencay  that  no 
oueshoald  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  another.'  Vainly 
had  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordained  that  partiee  should  be 
iicld  only  to  that  expressly  agreed  to  ;'  for  all  that  enters  into  the 
precepts  of  good  faith  is  understood  as  a  part  of  ev^y  contract.* 

The  sacramental  words  were  not  yet  abolished  in  stipulations ; 
tliere  were  formulas  even  for  the  making  of  contracts,  the  use  of 
which  was  confined  exclusively  to  Roman  citizens  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  law  of  nations.^  But  the  generalization  of 
the  law  of  citizenship  will  cause  these  differences  to  disappear, 
leaving  but  a  single  formula  for  all.  When  Christianity  prevails 
we  shall  see  what  will  happen.* 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  legislator  has  said  :  no  one  shall  be  bound 
excejpt  by  a  contract  or  iorL  But  equity  responds,  are  there  not  in 
social  relations  several  causes  which,  without  entering  precisely 
into  the  class  of  contracts  or  torts,  are  nevertheless  of  a  character 
to  produce  obligations?  The  pretors  then  applied  the  hand  of 
force  to  tlie  civil  law  by  inventing  the  system  of  quasi-contracts, 
and  quasi-torts,  which  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
jastice,  those  duties  hitherto  abandoned  to  the  inspirations  of 
conscience.' 

Finally  the  system  of   procedure   was   transformed    at   many 
points.  The  actions  of  tlie  law,  with  their  symbolic  combat,  estab- 


'  Loc.  cit.     «  Sicat  lingua  nuncupavtty  ita  jus  esto. 

'  Cicer.  de  natur.  dear,  iii,  30. 

*Sed  baec  quidem  verborura  obligatio;  Darispondesf  Spondee^  propria 
civitim  Romanorum  est,  ceterse  vero  juris  gentium  sunt;  itaque  inter 
omDes  homines,  sive  cives  Romanos  sive  peregrines,  valent.  But  this 
form  of  verbal  obligation — Do  you  engage  to  give  ?  I  engage — is  peculiar 
to  Roman  citizens,  the  other  forms  pertain  to  the^W  gentium,  and  therefore 
&re  valid  among  all  men,  whether  Roman  citizens  or  foreigners. 

*  Jost.  lost,  de  verb,  oblig.  Lib.  iii,  15. 

'L.  1,  C.  deconL  stipul.  Bat  this  law  should  be  combined  with  that  for 
tbe  suppression  of  the  formula  by  Constance,  L.  10,  C.  de  cont,  stipul, 
See  charter  vi,  below. 
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lished  gestures  and  sacramental  words,  were  replaced  in  part  by  a 
system  of  formulse  more  simple  and  less  unmerciful/  and  the  juris- 
consults applauded  the  victory  which  equity  had  achieved. 

The  substitution  of  the  formulsB  for  the  actions  of  the  law  was 
of  itself,  however,  but  an  imperfect  work,  still  too  much  controlled 
by  the  love  of  the  letter  and  the  superstition  of  words.  It  had  its 
birth  and  was  developed,  during  a  period  beginning  a  little  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Cicero  and  ending  with  that  of  Augustus. 
Philosophy  land  Christianity  had  not  yet  had  time  to  spiritualize 
the  ideas  of  the  law,  whose  intelligence  was  still  too  much  sub- 
ected  to  the  power  of  form. 

I  desire  to  push  this  review  no  further.  We  have  seen  that  the 
ingenious  efforts  employed  by  equity,  in  enlarging  her  domain, 
consisted  wholly  in  grouping  her  innovations  around  the  ancient 
civil  law,  so  narrow  in  its  conceptions  and  so  material  in  its 
applications. 

The  jurisprudence  tends  towards  simplicity  in  its  first  principles, 
but  becomes  complex  in  its  machinery.  Two  heterogeneous 
elements  are  juxtaposed ;  sometimes  they  approach  and  unite ; 
more  often  they  separate  and  become  jealous.  There  is  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  majestic  work,  which  we  perceive  at  every  step  to 
be  the  price  of  painful  concessions  and  obstinate  combats.  The 
chef  (TcBUvre  would  have  been  the  possibility  of  securing  a  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  two  elements.  But  the  more  ancient  had  been 
too  highly  tempered  to  allow  itself  to  be  so  quickly  effaced,  and 
the  law  of  the  imperial,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  classic, 
epoch  exhibits  strong  evidence  of  its  transition.  Some  great,  some 
immense  improvements  are  still  to  be  desired.     We  feel  that  the 

*  With  the  adv9.nce  of  civilization  the  legts  actiones  with  their  exact 
formalities  and  dramatic  procedure,  not  only  imperilled  but  often  frustrated 
the  ends  of  justice.  This  led  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  system  of 
civil  process  termed  the  formulsB.  Similar  real  or  imaginary  causes  among 
others  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  Code.  Gaius  iv,  30,  Tomk* 
&  Lemon's  Gaius,  p.  635,  et  seq,  Keller's  Civ.  Proc,  Rnttman  Eng.  Civ. 
Proc.     Puchta's  Inst  Horace,  Lib.,  i.  Sat  8,  vers.  74,  et  seq. 
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« 

law  is  &r  from  being,  the  last  expression  of  a  complete  science ;  it 
is  rather  that  of  a  transitory  situation  of  a  transitional  state.  I 
have  not  a  single  reproach  for  the  distinguished  characters  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  work.  Thej  were  snbject  to  the  influence 
of  their  age  and  of  their  country.  Rome  was  not  designed  as  the 
theatre  of  harmony  ;  Providence  gave  her  force  as  an  inheritance 
and  combat  marks  every  phase  of  her  civilization. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Christian  Epoch,.     Consianline, 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  elements  of  the  progress 
of  the  civil  law  anterior  to  Constantine.  The  advance  was  slow 
under  tlie  Stoic  philosophy,  influenced,  indirectly  after  Tiberius, 
by  the  Christian  religion.  The  advent  of  Constantine  was  princi- 
pally characterized  by  an  ostensible  and  direct  reliance  upon 
Christianity.  The  Bishops,  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  councils, 
gave  the  reformative  impulse,  and  accelerated  its  progress.  The 
perfection  of  the  jurisprudence  is  due  less  to  itself  than  to 
theology. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  revolution  which  placed  the  first  Christian  Emperor  on 
the  throne  resulted  in  an  immediate  radical  and  absolute  reform  in 
institutions.  Constantine  reformed  many  things  but  did  not  bring 
everything  to  a  common  level ;  that  he  could  not  do. 

In  fact,  if  the  emperor  was  Christian  the  empire  was  still  semi- 
pagan.  Before  converting  institutions  it  was  necessary  for  him*  to 
devote  himself  to  the  converting  of  hearts.  Revolutions  are 
mature  only  when  ideas  and  acts  are  analogous. 

Paganism  was  profoundly  attached  to  society.  Neglected  as 
religion  it  lived  in  the  manners.  Many  who  were  Christians  in 
fuith  were  still  pagan  in  their  civil  and  domestic  habits.  Nothing 
demands  greater  moderation  and  sagacity  of  the  legislator,  than 
that  authority  of  manners  which  resists  so  violently  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  subdue  it. 
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There  were  established  interestB  also  which  must  be  carefnilj 
managed.  A  prudent  government  appreciates  the  importance  of 
taking  them  into  consideration. 

It  would  have  been,  however,  a  beautiful  Christian  Utopia  to 
reah'ze  and  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  men  and  the  liberty  of  all 
slaves  on  the  day  when  the  Labarnm  conquered  the  eagles  of  Rome.' 

A  century  after  Clonstantine,  John  the  Usurper,  an  ephemeral 
sovereign,  decreed  the  perpetual  enfranchisement  of  the  servile' 
class.  But  there  are  ideas  which  a  government  without  any  future 
can  alone  entertain.  What  oould  the  slaves  have  done  with 
liberty  improvised  for  their  misfortune  ?  A  government  which 
ought  to  endure  weighs  with  more  maturity  the  acts  which  bind 
it  to  the  future.  Saint  Paul  never  anticipated  an  abrupt  and 
unexpected  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  for  he  counseled  resigna- 
tion to  those  freed  men  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand  the  spiritual  government  from  which  Coo- 
stantine  loved  to  take  his  inspirations  had  not,  at  that  epoch,  the 
homogeneous  organization  which  it  afterwards  attained.  Doubt- 
less the  councils  did  much,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  multiplied 
their  prodigies  of  activity,  and  their  genius,  fervid  and  untiring, 
shone  with  a  living  and  majestic  splendor.  The  ciiurch  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  representative  monarchy,  whose  head  is  too 
weak  for  its  body.  The  papacy  had  not  yet  seized  that  vigorous 
control  which  during  the  reigns  of  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III 
exerted  an  influence  so  salutary  upon  the  moralization  of 
humanity.' 


^  In  the  battle  of  Rome  won  by  Constantine  over  Maxentius.  The 
Labarum  is  described  as  a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  transverse  beam,  sup- 
porting a  silken  banner  wrought  with  the  images  of  the  monarch  and  his 
children,  enclosing  a  monogram  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and 
the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.     Gibbon  Chap.  xix. 

^Etudes  Historique  de  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  vol.  ii,  p.  118.  Sozomen, 
1.  ix,  c.  16  ;  GodXvoy ^Dissert,  p.  486  ;  Procopius  de  Bell,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3, 
p.  182.     Gibbon,  Chap,  xxxii. 

*  See  Milraan's  Latin  Christianity,  Vols,  iii  and  iv.  Bowden's  life  of 
Gregory  vii,  1840.     Vo\g^^9  Hildebrandt  als  Papst.  Gregory  VllundSein 
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Id  its  connection  too  immediate  with  the  empire  the  Church  was 
not  sufficiently  mistress  of  its  own  movements.  The  protection  of 
the  temporal  power  was  a  restraint  upon  the  protege  whose  grand 
ideas  were  sometimes  belittled  in  submission  to  the  expediency  of 
an  earthly  policy. 

Finally  the  Church  having  been  early  distracted  by  heresies,  the 
principal  occupation  of  its  orthodox  spirits  was  the  formulization 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas   upon   which  reposed  the  unity  of 
faith.    The  labors  of  the  councils  and  fathers  were  principally 
directed  to  that  end,  whence  it  happened  that  attention  was  more 
earnestly  directed  to  theological  doctrines  than   to  the  reform  of 
morals  by  the  municipal  law.     As  two  undertakings  so  vast  could 
not  march  abreast  it  became  necessary  to  choose  between  them. 
The  dogma  controlled  morals  as  the  principle  controls  the  con- 
sequence. I  do  not  say,  note  it  well,  that  ethics  were,  on  that 
account,  entirely  forgotten.     The  admirable  books  and  eloquent 
sermons  of  the  Bathers  of  the  Church  bear  evidence  against  that 
supposition.     What  I  do  urge,  however,  is  that  the  triumph  of 
theology  aroused  more  practical  efforts  than  did  the  triumph  of 
morality  through  the  municipal  law ;  and  such  ought  to  have  been 
the  case.     I  am  aware  that  Gibbon/  a  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  considered  it  a  subversion  of  the  truth.     I  do  not  sliare 
that  opinion.     I  am  convinced  that  the  policy  of  the  Church  was 
good,  and  that  morality  without  the  dogma  would  have  miserably 
perished  in  the  encounter  with  barbarism,  and  that  a  durable  civil- 
ization could  not  have  sprung  from  philosophy. 

Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Constantino 
found  himself  placed.  He  understood  remarkably  well  that  the 
lever  of  a  radical  revolution  was  powerless,  and  that  society  was 
nowhere  in  a  condition  to  support  it 

ZeitaUer,    Gregory  did  much  to  restrain  the  tyranny  that  oppressed  the 
subject,  aud  to  suppress  the  vices  that  deformed  society  and  the  Church  ; 
while  the  high  character  of  Innocent  seems  to  surpass  in  some  respects 
that  of  any  one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Roman  Bishops. 
*  Chapters  xvi  and  xliv. 
23 
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I  will  not  follow  him  in  his  political  life.  Let  ns  leave  him  to 
complete  the  oriental  monarchy  sketched  out  by  Dioclesian,  and  to 
remove  the  capital  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  the  new  spirit, 
while  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  civil  law. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  classic  jurisprudence  had  be- 
queathed systems  maturely  prepared,  with  respect  to  the  lamilj, 
property,  contracts  and  procedure,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  very  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  civil  and  foreign  wars,  the- 
ological discussions  and  the  opposition  of  ancient  manners,  to 
replace  such  systems  by  a  code  at  once  harmonious  and  complete. 
What  was  feasible  and  at  the  same  time  most  urgent  was  the 
improvement  of  those  s^'Stems  in  the  same  manner  as  they  bad 
ameliorated  the  aristocratic  jurisprudence.  Constantine  accepted 
then,  not  by  weakness,  but  by  necessity  and  prudence  the  existing 
edifice  with  its  faulty  plan  and  incongruities,  and  found  himself 
compelled  to  place  therein  the  Christian  spirit  ill  at  ease,  side  by 
side  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  spirit.  On  that 
account  the  dualism  developed  by  philosophy  was  not  transformed 
into  unity  by  Christianity.  There  was  always  the  struggle 
between  law  and  equity  and  the  difficult  adjustment  of  their  con- 
trary pretensions.  Roman  civilization — everything  proves  it  more 
and  more  conclusively,  was  never  completely  able  to  break  away 
from  that  antagonism  which  always  infected  its  law. 

True  it  is  that  equity,  seconded  immediately  by  Christianity, 
gained  at  oace  considerable  ground.  Many  things  which  pagan 
philosophy  had  considered  as  belonging  to  natural  justice,  Christian 
philosophy  starting  from  a  more  liberalposition  regarded  as  of  the 
strict  law.  The  elements  of  the  combat  were  often  displaced.  In 
that  consisted  the  progress,  the  soul  of  whose  development  was  the 
combat ;  and  the  entire  force  of  Christianity  arrayed  on  one  side 
alone  could  not  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

The  department  of  jurisprudence  to  which  Constantine  directed 
his  particular  attention  in  order  to  harmonize  it  with  the  prinoipieB 
of  Christianity  was  the  law  of  persons.  I  shall  treat  presently 
of  slavery,  marriage,  the  second  marriage,  divorce,  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  the  concubinate,  the  paternal  power  and  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  women ;  I  shall  also  dpeak  of  successions.  We  shall  see 
how  much  Christian  legislation  did  to  elevate  the  man  physical  to 
the  dignity  of  the  man  moral,  and  to  eliminate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  rights  of  nature,  the  arbitrary  rights  conceded  by  the  civil 
law.  But  at  the  same  time  we  shall  discover  the  incessant  difficul- 
ties which  Christianity  had  to  surmount  in  order  to  subduo  to  the 
pnrity  of  its  principles  spirits  so  completely  saturated  with  poly- 
theism and  shall  then  be  less  astonished  at  the  absence  of  a 
Christian  code  during  the  primitive  times  of  its  advent. 

As  everything  could  not  be  accomplished  by  law  Constantine 
had  recourse  to  persuasion  to  prepare  the  way  for  authority.  The 
bishops  invested  by  him  with  numerous  temporal  privileges  were 
placed,  so  to  say,  by  the  side  of  the  citizens  in  order  to  enlighten 
them,  to  be  the  arbitrators  of  their  differences  and  to  protect  the 
feeble.  At  a  later  period  this  intervention  was  extensively  devel- 
oped ;  it  became  the  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  played  so  important  a  part  during  ^he  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Without  it  justice  itself  would  have  been  inevi- 
tably eclipsed  ;  a  fact  which  the  transcendent  impartiality  of 
Bobertson  has  recognized.  For  the  moment  the  Episcopal  arbitra- 
tion was  far  from  being  so  widely  extended.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  an  ascendency  which  led  the  people  to  them 
voluntarily,  so  that  bishops  often  spent  the  entire  day  in  acts  of 
conciliation.  Impressed  with  their  sagacity  the  pagans  themselves 
sought  their  advice,  and  submitted  their  affairs  and  suits  to  their 
decisions.'  This  kind  of  mediation,  counselled  by  St.  Paul,*  main- 
tained peace  between  the  Christians  of  the  Primitive  Church.  It 
was  extended,  after  Constantine,  by  popular  favor  and  the  support 
ot  the  prince,  and  contributed  powerfully  towards  promoting  the 
introduction  of  Christian  sagacity  into  civil  relations.  Unrestrained 
by  judicial  forms  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  restored  the  law  to 


^  Mem.  de  VAcad    des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  1777 — Vol  xxxix,  p. 
569.    Mem.  de  M.  de  Pouilli. 

*  I  CorinthiaDS,  vi,  1  et  seq. 
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reason  and  equity.'  They  gave  more  consideration  to  good  faith 
than  to  the  servitude  of  language,'  more  to  the  natural  than  to  the 
strict  law,  more  to  religious  and  moral  than  to  civil  precepts.  In 
fine,  charity,  benevolence  and  truth  reigned  in  this  tribunal,  more 
humane  and  farther  removed  from  the  spirit  of  contention'  than 
was  the  official  justice  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorium.  More- 
over as  patron  of  the  feeble  the  bishop  interposed  between  master 
and  slave,  and  father  and  child/  and  corrected  abuses  of  authority 
and  maladministration.  Pupils  were  under  his  protection,  and 
he  took  care  that  they  should  be  provided  with  tutors  and 
curators.'  It  is  certainly  to  the  solicitude  of  the  bishops  for  those 
dependent  beings  whom  Christ  had  surrounded  with  his  tender- 
ness,' that  we  must  attribute  that  important  law  of  Constantine 
granting  to  minors'  a  mortgage  upon  the  personal  property  of  their 


'  I  Timothy,  iii.,  3.  Constantine  ordained  that  their  judgments  should 
have  the  same  force  as  those  which  he  himself  rendered,  and  that  they 
should  he  executed  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Sozomen,  liv.,  I 
Chap.  ix.     De  Pouilli  he,  cit^  p.  569. 

'''Romans,  iii,  13,  and  in  opposition  the  Twelve  Tables:  tUi  lingua 
nuncupassit. 

'  Eomans  ii,  8  ;  I  Timothy,  iii,  3. 

*  L.  6.  0.  de  sped,  and  L.  2,  C  Theod.  de  Leonihus, 

*h'  27  and  30  C.  de  episcopi  audientta.  The  tutor  was  given  to  tbe 
person  and  not  only  administered  the  property  of  the  pupil  but  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  complete  the  pupil's  legal  character.  The  exclusive 
duty  of  the  curator  was  to  see  that  the  pupil  under  his  care  did  not  waste 
his  goods.  This  tulelage  of  pupils  was  designed  as  a  protection  for  one 
whose  tender  years  prevented  him  from  defending  himself.  Inst.  Just  I, 
Title  13. 

•  ''Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  said  the  Savior. 

'  At  Roman  law  persons  were  of  age  at  twenty -five.  Minors  were 
either  puberes  or  tmpuberes ;  the  former  being  placed  under  the  curator^  the 
latter  under  the  tutor.  Boys  were  impuberes  until  fourteen,  girls  until 
twelve  years  of  age.     Gains,  I,  196. 
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tutors/  and  protectiog  by  the  strongest  guaranties  the  alienation  of 
their  real  estate.  In  other  relations  the  legislation  of  Constantine 
wasdistingaished  for  its  Ohristian  humanity.  We  shall  see,  here^ 
after,  bow  he  generalized  the  law  regulating  the  succession  of 
mothers  to  the  estates  of  their  children  by  reconciling  that  law 
with  the  prejudice  of  agnation  of  which  he  was  nnable  to  disem- 
barrass himself.  Good  faith  received  from  him  the  amplest  sanc- 
tions, through  the  law  requiring  witnesses  to  take  an  oath  before 
giving  their  testimony,  and  his  aversion  to  that  love  of  litigation 
which  St.  Paul  condemned  led  him  to  punish  the  litigant  who 
fihonid  take  a  rash  appeal.*  Finally  he  regulated  the  form  of 
codicils  which  had  become  exceedingly  popular  on  account  of  their 
simplicity,'  removed  from  legacies  the  sacramental  words  by  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  testator  was  subjected  to  the  yoke  of 
certain  formulas  and  ordained  that  in  the  execution  of  a  will  the 
intention  of  the  testator  should  take  precedence  of  a  mere  arrange- 


*A   mortgage — hypotheca  tacita    was  created  by    the   law   upon  the 
property  of  the  tutor  in  favor  of  the  pupil .  Moii.  Com.  dts  Hypoth^    Vol. 
II,  n.  420.     Sandars'  JusL  Inst.  p.  225,  et  seq.     Tutors  and  curators  were 
required  to  give  security  against  wasting  or  destroying  the   property  of 
their  pupils.     Just  lust.,  lib.  I,  Title  xxiv;  C.  v.  51,  13  ;  Novel.  78  ;  D. 
XX  vi,  2,  17,  19,  1. 

*L.  3  0.  Theod.  de  fide  Usi,  year  324.  At  the  time  of  Gaius  parties 
might  be  punished  for  recklessly  bringing  or  defending  a  suit.  See  Oaius, 
iv,  174;  C.  ii,  5,  9,  2;  Just.  Inst,  iv,  Title  xvi.  Either  party  might 
compel  his  adversary  to  swear  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  bringing  or 
defending  the  action.  Sandars'  Justin.,  p.  597.  The  time  during  which 
an  appeal  could  be  taken  was  extended  by  Justinian  from  two  to  ten  days 
after  judgment,  or  to  three  days  if  an  attorney  (procurator),  and  not  the 
party  himself,  had  conducted  the  suit.  The  appeal  lay  from  the  judge 
back  to  the  pretor,  to  the  Semite  or  imperial  council,  and  finally  to  the 
emperor  himself.  See  Puchta  /ti^^i^.,  2,  216.  Sandars'  Just.  p.  600; 
L.  16,  17,  C.  Theod.  de  appel,  L.  1,0.  Theod.  de  officio  proef,  prmh, 

*L.  1  C.  Theod.  de  test,  et  codicil,  Constantine  also  abolished  the  pun- 
ishment of  crucifixion  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  symbol. 
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ment  of  words.'  It  is  here  espeeiaily  that  the  religions  pdiey 
which  governed  Constantine  reveals  itself.  At  that  epoch  nearly 
all  codicils  and  testaments  contained  pious  devises.*  As  it  had 
been  the  custom  under  the  pagan  princes  to  remember  the  emperor 
in  the  last  will  and  testament,  so  under  the  dominion  of  Chris* 
tianity  the  faithful  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  leave  to  the  Churdi  a 
souvenir  of  their  piety.  It  was  an  homage  rendered  at  the  last 
moment  to  the  Master  of  all  things,  to  Him  from  whom  all  riches 
emanate,  and  it  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  ideas  had  undergone  a 
great  revolution. 

I  have  said  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Constitution,  property  in  objects  of  the  greatest  value,  that  is  to 
say,  in  things  mancipi^  was  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  State. 
But  the  Christians  had  never  accepted  that  hypothesis.  Accord- 
ing to  their  principles  the  earth  belongs  to  Ood  with  the  fulness 
thereof.*  The  appropriation  was  by  divine  right  the  fruit  of  labor* 
and  sacred.  It  is  true  that  at  the  advent  of  the  Church  a  com- 
munity of  goods  was  formed  among  the  faithful* ;  but  it  was  a 
necessity  only,  and  not  a  condition  absolute  of  the  right  of 
property.'  That  state  of  things  ceased  with  the  accidental  circum- 
stances which  had  ^iven  it  birth.  Property  remained  a  right  of 
nature  inherent  in  man,  a  right  which  was  absolute  and  modified 
only  by  charity.     Accordingly   the  idea  that  the   State  was  the 


>  Cujas,  on  the  title  of  the  Code,  de  test,  according  to  Eusebius.  Life  of 
Constantine — lib.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  The  observations  of  Godefroy  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  Cujas,  and  the  assertions  of  Eusebios, 
with  respect  to  L.  1,  C.  Theod.  de  test.  From  the  fact  that  the  laws,  15 
of  the  Code,  de  test,  and  21  de  leg.  are  by  Constance,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Constantine  had  not  made  similar  laws.  See  also  Lord  Mackenzie 
Roman  Law,  p.  224. 

*  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des   inscript.  Vol.  xxxix,   p.    581.     Mem.  de  M.  de 

Pouillu 

•1  Corinth,  x,  26.     *I  Corinth,  ix,  7,14  ;  Philip.,  iv,  15. 

*  Act  Apost.  ii,  44,  45  ;  iv,  32,  37  ;  Romans,  xv,  26. 

*  Act  Apost  V,  4.     This  text  is  proof  positive  of  the  fact 
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Boaroe  of  all  Boman  prop^ly  was  rapidly  becoming  obliterated 
from  popular  belief,  and  the  eetate  natural  finally  absorbed  the 
estate  civil.  We  see  Constantine  registering  the  death  of  this  idea 
when  he  equalized  the  two  kinds  of  property  and  declared  that  a 
distinction  between  things  of  mancipation  or  not  of  emancipation 
should  be  no  longer  recognized.' 

Accordingly  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Christians  in  their 
reverential  beqnests  was  their  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
property ;  they  desired  to  make  that  property  reascend  to  its  origin 
by  testimonials  of  gratitude  for  a  God  far  more  powerful  than  the 
State  itself,  and  the  sovereign  Dispenser  of  all  their  blessings. 
That  consequently  covetous  spirits  may  have  made  the  most  of 
the  credulity  of  feeble  minds  and  renewed  the  scandal  of  legacy 
hunters,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking  the  abuse  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Con- 
stantine only  obeyed  public  opinion  which  everywhere  voluntarily 
placed  testaments  under  the  protection  of  the  ecclesiastics.*  He 
ordained  that  subtleties  of  words  should  not  annul  the  last  vow  of 
man  ;.  and  to  that  solemn  vow,  no  longer  the  arrogant  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,'  but  the  act  of  a  Christian  resignation,  he  gave 
good  faith  as  an  attendant,  and  protected  it  against  the  technical 
chicanery  of  the  friends  of  the  formulas. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Boman  testament  per  obs  est 
libram  was  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.*     The  ancient  forms  could 


*  L.  unic,  C.  de  tisucap.  transform,  L.  unic.  C.  de  nudo  jure.  Quirit  toll, 

'  M.  de  Pouilii  he.  cit  p.  581,  582. 

'  The  XII  Tables  Grst  introduced  testamentary  succession  into  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  in  the  following  words :  uti  legasset  super  familia 
pecuntaque  suae  rex  ita  jus  esto. 

*  Before  the  XII  Tables  there  was  no  real  testament  but  the  enactment 
of  a  law — testamentum  in  calatis  comitiis  by  the  people.  The  testament 
ptr  CBS  et  libram  in  its  older  form  was  only  an  enactment  by  the  legislature, 
curies^  empowering  the  person  named  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy  the 
property  of  the  deceased  as  his  own.  For  five  hundred  years  in  ancien^ 
Rome  succession  was  regulated  entirely  by  \hejus  civile,  for  a  second  five 
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not  be  aoclimated  under  tlie  new  Bpirit;  Ohristii^'nity  parched 
them,  and  another  order  of  ideas  demanded  a  different  claes  of 
formalities. 

handped  years  by  the  ancient  law  or  by  the  jus  gentium  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  PrsBtor.  Justinian  combined  the  two  systems  into  one,  in  the 
118  Nov.  V.  Gaius,  Tomk.  &  Lem.  Ed.  p.  298,  299 

Z.  HAZA.RD  POTTER. 

[to  bb  oontintibd.] 
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ALEXANDRIAN   SCHOOL. 

It  is  almoBt  indispengable  for  the  UDdentanding  of  the  Theology 
of  the  Early  Chnrch  that  we  shoald  enter  more  fully  than  is 
nsoally  thought  necessary  into  its  relations  with  the  contemporary 
systems  of  Jewish  speculation  and  Ethnical  philosophy.  There 
were  constant  influences  and  counter  influences  passing  and  re- 
passing between  these  systems  of  thought  and  the  teachers  of  the 
early  Church,  and  the  effects  of  this  are  clearly  evident  in  the 
shaping  of  many  of  their  theological  conceptions  and  even  in  the 
language  of  their  canonical  and  authoritative  Scriptures.  Among 
the  various  means  through  which  these  illations  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  thinking  of  the  outside  world 
were  esti«blished  and  maintained,  none  were  more  important  or 
more  lasting  than  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  tendencies  which 
proceeded  from  the  schools  and  other  literary  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  celebrated  capital  of  Grecian  Egypt,  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

This  city  was  founded  by  the  wise  foresight  of  the  great  con- 
queror of  the  ancient  world  as  the  place  where  his  Greek  power 
could  be  brought  to  bear  most  easily  on  £gypt,  and  which 
therefore  was  best  suited  for  the  Greek  capital  of  that  land  of  mys- 
tery and  wonder.  It  is  not  probable  he  had  in  view  any  especial 
adaptation  of  tlie  city  as  that  centre  of  the  world's  intellectual 
life  which  it  afterwards  became ;  and  yet  its  admirable  facilities 
for  communication  with  every  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  the  impress  he  left  upon  it  by  the  munifloenoe  and  wisdom  of 
his  dispositions  in  reference  to  its  structure,  were  the  conditions 
which  gave  it  the  possibility  of  this  future  eminence. 
24 
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The  conqnests  of  Alexander  were  unparalleled  in  history  as 
having  not  only  won  victories  of  the  sword,  but  also  as  establish- 
ing through  these  a  permanent  relation  between  the  language, 
literature  and  thoughts  of  the  great  Greek  world  and  the  peoples 
of  all  the  vast  regions  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Granges, 
and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nila  At  the  same 
time  he  so  welded  them  together  in  a  community  of  nations  that 
they  were  led  by  necessity  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  thought, 
and  to  a  corresponding  influence  upon  each  other  of  their  respec- 
tive systems  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

After  his  death  the  SeleucidsB  fell  heirs  to  the  Asiatic  Satrapies 
of  Persia.  Their  wide  dominion  touched  India  on  the  East,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Isles  of  Greece  upon  the  West,  and  com- 
pelled more  or  less  association  between  the  philosophies  of  Greece 
and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  while  it  also  opened  the  way  through 
which  the  gigantic  speculations  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  self  abnegating  Buddhists  were  by  and  by  brought  into 
connection  with  the  calmer  thinking  of  the  western  schools  of  theo- 
logy and  logic.  The  remainder  of  Southwestern  Asia — Arabia, 
Palestine  and  Southern  Syria — with  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  were 
united  under  the  single  rule  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  (B,  C. 
304  to  284).  He  embraced  in  his  dominions  the  ancient  empire 
of  Egypt,  with  its  mysteries  and  its  learning,  its  wonderful  tradi- 
tions and  remains,  its  devoted  adherents  to  their  secret  faith,  and 
the  olden  priesthood  who  had  preserved  this  unrevealed,  and  handed 
it,  with  their  unopened  hieroglyphics,  down  from  the  times  before 
the  Patriarchs.  Under  the  same  power  also  was  the  land  of  Judah 
and  its  strange  peopla  Multitudes  of  these  were  at  this  tiipe 
scattered  everywhere,  and  everywhere  were  busy  in  intercourBe 
among  their  separated  brethren,  and  with  the  trade  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  places  where  they  dwelt.  They  too  still  had  their 
sacred  books,  locked  in  a  language  which  was  now  a  sacred  tongue, 
used  only  in  the  close  circle  of  the  households  of  the  devout,  and 
the  worship-service  of  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogue.  Their  old 
glory  had  departed,  but  they  still  demanded  consideration  from 
their  rulers  for  their  fierce  bravery  and  indomitable  patriotism 
And  although  their  religion  was  both  despised  and  little  known 
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among  their  foreign  conqneroiB,  yet  itB  sublime  oonceptions  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Deity,  when  brought  into  connection  with 
certain  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  philosophic  and  religious  tenden- 
cies  of  those  last  ages  of  expiring  Heathendom,  added  another 
potent  element  to  the  ferment  of  these  centuries  of  change. 

It  is  nndoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  ancient  peoples 
led  them  to  exclude  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  outside 
impressiona     Here  and  there  a  man   like  Pythagoras  or  Plato 
wonld  6eek  wisdom  at  some  other  source  than   his  own  native 
fountains  ;  but  the  decided  bias  of  all  ancient  nations  was  a  deter- 
mined isolation  from  all  types  of  thought  which  differed  from  the 
tendencies  peculiar  to  themselves.     Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the 
inherent  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  recognize  deep  traths 
and  germinal  conceptions  is  so  universal,  that  when  these  nations 
were  placed  by   inter-colonizing  war  and  commerce  in  close  and 
necessary  contact  with  each  other,  it  was  simply  impoosible  but 
they  must  mutually  receive  ideas  from  their  different  religionB  and 
philosophies,  and  must  become,  however  unconscious  of  the  source, 
increasingly  impressed  by  these. 

These  changes  of  necessity  were  slow  and  often  intermittent. 
There  was  no  ready  medium  of  transmission,  as  we  have  iii  jjrinted 
books.  Most  of  the  great  religions  concealed  their  sacred  writings 
and  veiled  their  esoteric  doctrine  in  mysterious  symbols.  There 
were  but  few  translations,  and  these  only  among  |>eople  who  were 
closely  associated  in  some  peculiarly  intimate  relation.  The  wide 
spread  of  the  Greek  language,  however,  and  the  necessity  for  its 
acquisition  and  use  by  men  of  every  creed,  together  with  the 
enforced  communications  of  politics  and  trade,  removed  many  of 
these  impediments.  In  the  course  of  the  three  centuries  from 
Alexander  to  the  Christian  Era  there  was  a  large  interchange  of 
thoughts  among  the  great  systems  of  Greece,  Judea,  Persia, 
Egypt  and  Hindostan,  and  thus  each  of  these  stamped  its  impress 
more  or  less  clearly  on  the  general  modes  of  thinking  of  that 
tumultuous  and  transforming  f)eriod. 

In  this  wide  range  of  intellectual  movement  there  was  no  place 
of  any  moment  in  the  Western  world  which  did  not  share  in  some 
degree  the  universal  impulse ;  but  it  was  in  Alexandria  that  the 
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various  fadcm  were  woai  defiQitel j  brought  tegether ;  and  it  was 
from  this  ceittre  that  th«ur  moel  abiding  and  powerful  inflaenott 
w^e  radiated.  It  waa  no  aeoident  of  mere  locality  orcirenin- 
stanees  which  gave  to  Alexandria  this  high  pre-mninenoe. 

When  Ptolemy  the  First  came  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  he  had 
the  nnnsnal  wisdom  to  (9ee  that  there  was  something  higher  for  a 
ruler  to  desire  than  the  domination  of  a  great  kingdom  by  the 
foroe  of  arms.  Egypt,  thongh  long  down-trodden  under  Persia, 
was  still  a  mighty  people.  Hts  army  was  composed  of  a  small 
handful  of  Oreeks,  and  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of  unreliable, 
at|d  lawless  mertsenaries.  With  the  eye  of  a  great  ruler,  he 
perceived  that  either  he  must  establish  some  attractive  influence 
over  this  conquered  nation,  or  else  it  would  be  the  struggle  of 
brute  force  which  soon  or  late  must  decide  who  should  be  master. 
Either  they  would  compel  him  to  become  Egyptian,  and  govern  in 
all  things  as  they  desired,  or  he  must  hold  them  in  subjection  bj 
the  terror  of  a  crushing  but  uncertain  army.  Few  princes  of  the 
world  have  ever  thought  so  wisely.  His  decision  was  to  bring  all  the 
influence  of  Grecian  thought  and  Grecian  polish  to  attract  and 
cultivate  the  Egyptians,  and  win  them  to  a  recognition  that  there 
was  a  superior  beauty  and  desirability  in  the  institutions  which  he 
thus  presented  to  them.  Hence,  while  permitting  them  the  full 
exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  their  own  peculiar  studies,  he 
determined  to  draw  around  himself  a  body  of  such  men  as  woald 
impress  them  with  a  kind  and  an  amount  of  learning  that  should 
far  excel  their  own  ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  could  give  to  him 
such  aid  sm  he  might  ask,  for  the  better  understanding  and  more 
wise  employment  of  his  authority  as  king. 

For  these  purposes,  and  as  some  say,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  he  resolved  to  form  a  Royal  School  of 
learned  and  studious  authors,  discoverers  and  scholars,  open  to 
votaries  of  every  science,  and  accessible  alike  to  Grecian  and 
Egyptian  students ;  but  one  that  should  be  organized  entirely  on 
a  Grecian  basis,  pervaded  by  a  Gh*eclan  spirit,  and  officered 
by  Grecian  men.  Through  this,  and  its  associated  institutions, 
he  hoped  to  bring  all  the  elements  which  had  made  Greece  the 
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iBtBlIeotnal  m Ytfeai  of  tiie  world  to  bear  upon  the  government  and 
menUtl  life  of  Egypt 

The  agencies  he  thus  devised  and  organissed  were  two.    The 
MussuM  and  the  Lib&abt. 

T^  Museum  was  a  building  erected  especially  for  the  residence 
and  studies  of  the  members  of  the  school.  It  formed  part'  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  comprised  the  most  elaborate  and  stately 
structures  of  that  enormous  pila  There  were  large  buildings  of 
apartm^ts  where  the  members  lived  and  carried  on  their  various 
lines  of  study ;  a  grand  dining  hall,  surrounded  by  stately  corri- 
dors; and  a  vast  open  gallery,  where  they  could  meet  their 
auditors,  and  promenade  while  teaching,  or  for  exercise.  The 
members  were  all  men  of  high  literary  or  scientific  reputation, 
selected,  or  approved  on  nomination  of  their  fellows,  by  the  king. 
Their  number  ranged  at  about  thirty  on  an  average,  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  at  any  one  time  more  than  fifty.  They  were 
admitted  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  all  the  Greek-speak- 
ing people  wherever  they  might  be,  were  entertained  at  royal 
cost  in  the  apartments  built  for  them,  and  ate  together  at  a 
common  table  in  the  dining  ball,  which  was  also  provided  from 
the  royal  treasury.  These  permanent  residents  of  the  Museum 
were  not  kept  there  as  idle  loungers,  they  were  expected  to  be 
regularly  occupied  with  some  definite  literary  or  scientific  labor, 
whose  range  was  very  wide,  and  seems  to  have  been  unrestricted. 
They  gave  much  time  and  care  to  the  study  of  the  languages  and 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  especially  to 
Homer,  who  was,  from  first  to  last,  their  undisputed  master  in  the 
art  of  poetry,  and  their  chief  authority  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
Their  scientific  labore  were  extended  to  well-nigh  every  subject 
which  was  then  within  the  scope  of  human  investigation  and 
discovery.  The  great  Aristotle  was  from  the  beginning  their 
supreme  dictator  in  these  scientific  studies,  his  opinions  were 
admitted  truths  in  all  disputed  questions,  his  memory  was  almost 
worshipped.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  subjects  in  the 
domain  of  science;  it  reached  to  every  department  of  the  institu- 


'Tbe  details  of  the  organization  and  character  of  the  Museum  are  drawn  very 
largely  from  Matter's  admirable  "  Histoire  de  I'ecole  d'Alezandrie." 
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tdon  and  pervaded  all  their  thinking ;  throughout  all  its  after 
history  his  spirit  and  his  system  shaped  and  controlled  the  entire 
working  of  the  Museum. 

Whether  from  this  predominance  of  the  hard  and  nirimaginative 
School  of  Aristotle,  or  because  its  royal  patrons  did  not  care  to 
have  the  kind  of  questions  raised  which  must  have  been  evolved 
in  any  course  of  true  and  independent  philosophic  thought,  we 
do  not  know;  but  from  some  cause,  almost  the  only  subjects  that 
were  not  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  Museum,  were  phflosophic 
speculations,  and  theories  of  morals  and  religion.  The  works  of 
the  Greek  thinkers  on  these  themes  were  of  course  all  known  and  in 
the  Library,  and  the  writings  of  some  of  them,  especially  of  Plato, 
were  carefully  and  critically  edited.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
later  and,  indeed,  decliniDg  ages  of  the  school  that  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  gained  a  place  among  its  leading  studies,  or  the  thoughts 
of  Plato  showed  their  influence  on  its  modes  of  thought.  In  all 
its  earlier  periods,  there  was  a  marked  neglect  of  all  that  range  of 
subjects  which  involve  the  need  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  theology  and  morals. 

At  the  same  time,  while  speculations  in  religion  were  thus  left 
in  abeyance,  there  was  a  close  and  continued  association  with  the 
actual  religion  and  worship  of  the  State.  The  whole  institution 
was  always  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  President 
appointed  by  the  king.  He  was  always  a  priest'  of  some  Grecian 
deity  ;  and  the  very  name  Museum  indicates,  not  only  a  school 
for  intellectual  effort,  but  also  a  religious  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Muses.  What  were  the  details  of  its  religious  forms 
we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the  very  absence  of  any  reference  to 
these  as  singular,  and  the  uniform  devotion  of  its  members  throagb 
its  entire  history  to  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  as  found  in 
Homer,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  was  the  official  means  of 
recognizing  the  national  religion  of  its  founders,  and  holding  all 
who  were  connected  with  it  to  its  unquestioned  and  unquestioning 
maintenance. 

Probably,  '  Matter '  thinks,  a  prieat  of  Apollo. 
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The  Beoond  part  of  the  magnificent  design  of  Ptolemy  was  the 
LiBRABT.  This  grew  to  be  a  means  of  still  more  extensiye  inflaence 
than  even  the  Museum.  Its  founder  sought  to  gather  in  one  vast 
collection  all  the  books,  in  either  originals  or  copies,  which  had 
been  written  and  preserved  in  every  region  of  the  literary  world 
within  his  compass.  Those  first  obtained  were  placed  in  a  great 
building  reared  especially  for  this  purpose  in  that  section  of  the 
city  called  the  Bruchium.  When  in  later  times  and  under  the  con- 
tinued liberality  of  his  successors  this  overflowed,  the  surplus  was 
accumulated  in  certain  of  the  appendices  to  the  gigantic  temple 
which  he  had  erected  to  the  honor  and  for  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  God  Serapis,  and  known  as  the  SerapeuoL 

The  number  thus  acquired  when  at  its  largest  is  said  to  have 
been  700,000  rolls  and  volumes ;  and  it  did  seem  to  comprise  well 
nigh  all  that  existed  of  the  learning  and  the  thought  of  Greece, 
besides  whatever  else  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  language 
whose  books  had  been  translated  or  could  be  made  in  any  way 
available  for  Grecian  students. 

These  were  the  two  great  institutions  from  whose  influence  came 
all  those  associations  of  learned  men.  and  students,  grouped 
around  various  literary  or  religious  centres,  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  gave  to  it  for  centuries  its  high  pre-eminence  in  the 
world  of  thought,  and  which  are  generally  called,  with  very  little 
discrimination  of  their  several  characters,  The  School  of  Alexa/Or 
dria. 

Had  the  original  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  Museum  been 
adhered  to,  these  institutions  might  have  been  very  useful  as  a 
means  of  fusing  the  two  nationalities  of  Greece  and  Egypt  into  a 
certain  measure  of  intellectual  community  and  interest,  but  they 
could  scarcely  have  become  the  world-wide  power  to  which  they 
actually  grew. 

Whether  the  second  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus),  B.  0.,  284  to  246, 
believed  the  scheme  of  his  great  father  to  be  impracticable  or  felt 
the  extension  and  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  all  other  aims  we  are  not  told  ,  but  for  some  reason 
all  idea  of  using  these  institutions  as  political  machines  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  they  were  henceforth  regarded  as  exclusively  Greek 
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in  their  oharacter,  devoted  entifely  to  the  cultare  of  the  Qfaek 
speaking  people  of  the  world,  and  to  the  intelleotual  Bupremaey 
of  Grecian  thought. 

This  change  advanced  them  rapidly  to  a  position  of  almost 
uniyersal  range  and  interest ;  they  soon  became  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  literary  men  and  students  from  every  section  of  the  Grecian 
world .  At  the  same  time  they  stimulated  thought  and  aronsed 
the  literary  zeal  of  both  the  other  nationalities,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Hebrew,  who  formed  with  them  the  settled  popalation  of  the 
city.  These  each  had  their  own  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  In 
these  thtfy  reared  such  synagogues  and  temples  as  thej  needed 
for  their  own  peculiar  worship,  and  both  were  allowed  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  national  religion  and  observances. 

The  thinking  men  of  these  communities  soon  felt  the  example 
of  the  Museum  and  associated  themselves  in  somewhat  of  a  like 
manner  in  separate  institutions  for  the  more  careful  study  of  their 
own  national  and  sacred  literature,  and  also  for  the  presentation 
of  such  views  of  these  as  would  attract,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
favorable  notice  of  their  Grecian  masters. 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  royal  school  of 
the  Museum,  a  school  of  the  Egyptian  ^priests  cmd  hieropha/rdi 
lodged  in  the  precincts  of  the  Serapeum.  From  this  proceeded 
very  early  in  its  course  the  celebrated  history  of  Manetho,  the 
most  important  literary  document  for  the  History  of  Egypt  So 
too  in  the  Hebrew  quarter  the  Jews  established  or  perhaps  con- 
tinued with  new  zeal  one  of  their  famous  schools  of  learned  men 
and  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  their  works,  it  is  most 
probable,  was  the  well  known  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek, 
the  Septuagint.  In  their  later  course  they  produced  those  noble 
specimens  of  post-Biblical  thought,  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  finally  the  Greco-Hebrew  speculations  of 
Arietobulus  and  the  subtle  but  exalted  theosophy  of  Philo. 

Besides  these  national  and  literary  influences  there  was  still  an- 
other which  conduced  to  give  Alexandria  a  distinctive  eminence 
as  an  intellectual  centre.  This  was  its  remarkable  position  as  one 
of  the  great  foci  of  commercial  interchange  and  life.  In  the  then 
state  of  commerce  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  Europe, 
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Africa  and  Eastern  Asia  was  very  largely  carried  on  through  Alex- 
andria.   Fleets  sailed  continually  to  and  fro  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  the  lands  aroand  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
even  to  the  far  off  shores  of  Malabar.     Thus  not  only  were  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  brought  into  its  markets  but 
men  from  the  East  were  among  its  visitors  and  residents ;  and  its 
traders  brought  home  impressions,  vague  it  may  be,  but  perhaps 
for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  fascinating,  from  the  beautiful 
religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  Hindustan. 
These  influences  could  not  fail  to  transfuse  themselves  more  or 
less  extensively  throughout  a  community  where  so  large  a  share 
of  thought  and  investigation  was  given  to  every  subject  that  could 
come  within  the  range  of  knowledge  or  opinion.     It  would  be 
impossible  to  trace  all  the  forms  of  belief  and  varieties  of  specula- 
tion in  this  incongruous  and  strangely  mingled  multitude.     How 
many  and  how  all-embracing  they  must  have  been  is  shown  in  the 
later  development  of  its  intellectual  history,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  them  in  mind  if  we  would  gain  any  correct  understanding 
of  the  real  course  and  character  of  that  development.     But  we 
can  here  only  allude  to  them  as  a  mass  of  incoherent  and  unclas- 
sified materials  for  future  shaping,  which  must  be  regarded  as  ihe 
fourth  great  element  in  the  intellectual   condition  of  Alexandria, 
between  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Museum  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  and  mighty  ferment  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
Thck  intellectual  forces  of  Alexandria  in  the  Pre-Christian  6ra 
thus  gathered  themselves  into  these  four  classes.     1.  The  school  of 
the  Museum,  critical,  scientific  and  wholly  Greek  and   Aristote- 
lian in  character.     2.  The  exclusively  Egyptian  School  of  the  Ser- 
apeum.     3.  The  Jewish  School  of  the   Synagogues    which  from 
a  very  early  date  was  desirous  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  their 
Scriptures  with  the  best  Greek  philosophy,  especially  with  Plato. 
4.  The  miscellaneous  company  of  mixed  opinions  and  beliefs,  an 
unassorted  mingling  of  all  the  diverse   elements  both  Greek  and 
Oriental    which  found    themselves   in    contact    in   that  strange 
community. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  general  character  of  these  classes 
during  this  period.     But  just  before  the  entrance  of  Christianity  a 
25 
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new  influence  among  its  thinkers,  a  most  important  phase  of 
thought,  had  been  evolved  and  formulated  in  the  Jewish  School. 
This  was  the  theosophy  of  Philo ;  the  cnlmination  of  the  long 
existing  tendency  of  the  Jewish  thinkers  to  unite  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  with  the  later  theology  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  application 
of  this  new  philosophy  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  old  rabbinical  conception  of  the  word  furnished  the  con- 
necting link  by  which  these  seemingly  so  diverse  s^^stems  were 
bound  together.  The  Chaldee  translations  (the  Targums)^  what- 
ever may  be  the  exact  date  of  their  present  form,  represent  in 
substance  the  accepted  theology  of  Jews  immediately  before  and  at 
tlie  period  of  the  Christian  era.  From  these  we  learn,  that  the 
Jewifh  interpreters  of  the  Bible  in  this  era,  used  the  expression, 
THE  WORD  OF  THK  LORD,  or  simply,  THE  WORD,  in  rendering  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  places  where  the  Hebrew  has  only  God,  or 
Jehoval),  and  that  this  substitution  was  almost  universal  where  the 
reference  was  to  any  connection  with  the  creation,  or  with  man. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  shows  conclusively  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  a  mere  synonym  of  the  Hebrew  word,  but 
was  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was  some  mode  of 
existence  of  the  Deity  by  which  although  He  remained  undivided 
God,  He  still  expressed  Himself  in  a  second  mode  of  Divine  per- 
sonality ;  and  that  this  was  the  medium  and  the  means  by 
whom  "  He  spake  and  the  world  was  made,"  and  through  whom 
He  communicated  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  His  will  to 
man.  Thus,  "  the  word  of  the  lord  appeared  to  Jacob."  **  Ye 
have  chosen  the  word  of  the  lord  that  He  may  be  your  God." 
**  God  promised  Abraham  that  His  word  should  protect  him." 
"  The  Word  rained  fire  from  before  the  Lord,"  these  are  only 
examples  among  hundreds  of  oilier  instances  of  an  usage  which 
constantly  represents  the  word  as  exercising  every  attribute  of 
personality,  and  yet,  as  being  only  a  mode  or  manifestation  of  the 
actual  being  of  the  Deity.  In  the  ordinary  Jewish  mind,  this 
conception,  doubtless  remained  like  all  their  philosophisings 
about  God,  vague  and  undefined  ;  but  they  felt  that  it  conveyed, 
as  it  does,  a  deep  truth  about  the  inner  nature  and  existence  of 
the  Deity,  and  His  relations  to  His  universe  and  man.     And  the 
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more  thoronghlj  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  holy  writings, 
the  more  fully  did  they  realize  that  this  was  in'  entire  accordance 
with  their  highest  revelations. 

It  could  not  fail  to  have  impressed  the  minds  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Alexandrian  Synagogues  when  they  began  to  study 
Plato,  that  there  was  a  close  affinity  between  this  wobd  (the  Logos 
as  it  was  called  in  Greek),  and  his  "Divine  idea."  The  wobd 
was  a  mode  of  the  Divine  existence  in  which  God  expressed  His 
own  thoughts  and  will,  and  by  which  He  created  and  communi- 
cated with  the  universe ;  and  the  ideas  of  Plato  were  pictures, 
representations  in  some  form  in  the  divine,  and  to  the  mind  of 
God  of  His  own  attributes,  perfections  and  thoughts.  These  were 
Dot  merely  passive  pictures,  but  pictures  which  were  actual  exist- 
ences, and  which  went  out  into  the  plastic  mass  of  matter  and 
stamped  themselves  more  or  less  perfectly  upon  this,  and  thus  pro- 
duced the  universe. 

The  mind  of  Philo  seized  upon  this  essential  unity  of  the  two 
conceptions  with  almost  the  vividness  of  inspiration ;  and  in 
Domerous  writings,  and  with  a  most  devout  and  reverential  piety 
he  wrought  out  the  Logos- thought,  and  applied  it  in  innumerable 
wajs  to  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  universe  to  God.  So  thoroughly  and  effectively  did 
he  incorporate  the  Logos-idea  into  the  philosophical  and  religious 
conception  of  the  Deity,  that  henceforth  it  became,  in  one  form  or 
other,  an  essential  element  in  almost  every  system  of  philo- 
sophical theology,  wliether  among  the  Jews  and  Heathen  or  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 

The  writings  of  Philo  were  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Apostolic  era.  In  the  year  A.  D.  4(J, 
he  went  on  an  embassy  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the 
Emperor  Caligula  at  Kome.  This  was  just  about  the  time  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  during  the  period  of  Paul's  preparation  for  his 
ministry,  before  he  had  entered  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 
As  Philo  speaks  of  his  being  at  the  time  of  this  embassy  an 
aged  man,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  knew  anything  of 
Christianity  ;  bat  there  were  too  many  points  of  contact  between 
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bis  tliinkiug  and   the  verities  of  Christian  revelation,  for  them 
not  to  come  into  early,  and  in  sonoie  points,  lasting  union. 

So  potent  an  influence  as  Christianity  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  its  way  very  soon  to  the  notice  of  the  inquiring  mindb  of 
Alexandria,  and  to  find  proselytes  among  the  people  of  that 
impressionable  city.  Universal  tradition  locates  St.  Mark  there 
as  teacher  and  bishop  of  a  Christian  church,  which  seems  to  have 
possessed  considerable  influence  from  its  foundation.  Very 
early  in  its  history  we  find  that  the  Christians  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  teachers  in  that  eager  hive  of  study,  and 
had  a  regularly  organized  association  for  Christian  instruction  and 
the  extension  of  Christian  influence.  Here  its  members  and 
catechumens  were  gathered ;  both  as  a  means  of  teaching  them 
more  thoroughly  the  truths  of  their  religion,  and  as  a  necessary 
agency  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  among  the  learned  and  seduc- 
tive schools  of  the  other  religions  and  philosophies.  Under  a 
succession  of  such  able  men  and  accomplished  scholars  as  'Athe- 
nagoras,  Pantenus^  Clement,  and  Origen,  the  Christian  school  of 
the  catechumens,  or  didashdeion  ccUechumerwrv/m^  as  they  named 
it,  soon  began  to  make  its  teachings  felt  as  a  new  and  steadily 
increasing  influence  among  the  intellectual  elements  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from.the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and 
his  discourse  to  the  Athenians,  that  some  of  the  Apostles 
were  vividly  awake  to  all  the  phases  of  current  philosophic 
thought,  were  ready  to  acknowledge  all  these  bad  of  truth,  and 
to  employ  this  as  a  means  to  find  an  entrance  for  the  Gospel.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in  the  long  interval  of  fifty 
years  between  the  time  of  Philo  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that 
Apostle  must  have  learned  the  profoundly  thoughtful  and  signifi- 
cant conception  which  the  Alexandrian  Bible-philosopher  had 
evolved  from  the  Babbinicscripture  doctrine  of  the  word  (the 
Logos).  Led  by  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  inspiration  he  recog- 
nized the  vital  truth  there   was  in  this ;  and  moved  by  the  same 


*It  ia  not  certain  that  AtheDagoras  did  teach  at  Alexandria,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  aeems  to  favor  this  opinion,  and  his  own  teachings  have  certainly  a  veiy 
decidedly  Alexandrian  character. 
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holj  gnidance,  he  separated  what  was  true,  from  the  abundance 
of  extravagance  and  error  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
set  this  truth  in  the  wonderful  opening  of  his  gospel,  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed  by  Philo,  as  the  divinely 
authorized  expression  of  the  pre-existent  nature  of  the  wosd« 
Who  had  now,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  entered  into  humanity,  and 
become  God,  ^'  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

Neither  the  Rabbis  nor  Philo  had  any  such  thought  as  an  In- 
carnation of  THE  woBD,  and  the  conceptions  of  Philo  were  in 
many  points  fantastical,  untrue  and  vague.  But  there  was  also  a 
great  truth  in  their  idea  of  the  Logos ;  and  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  in  the  language  of  St.  John — "  the  word  was  with  God 
and  THE  woBD  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  in  Him 
was  life  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men" — we  have  the  evidence 
of  an  early  and  vital  connection  between  the  thought  of  the  Greco- 
Hebrew  school  of  Alexandria  and  the  form  in  which  St.  John  ex- 
pressed the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 

To  this  same  connection  also  we  are  disposed,  from  internal 
evidence  (which  has  besides  considerable  traditional  support),  to 
refer  the  authorship,  and  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  central  idea  of  this  Epistle  is  that  the  divine  will 
and  thought  are  imaged  in  the  Son  ;  that  these  Divine  ideas  thus 
imaged  in  the  Son  are  the  model,  of  which  the  ^'  worldly  sanct- 
uary," the  temporal  priesthood  and  spoken  law  are  '^  patterns  and 
shadows."  That  the  real  truth  of  God  leads  us  to  look  through 
and  beyond  these  earthly  "shadows,"  to  see  the  true  heavenly  im- 
age {avTfjv  Trfv  fz/coy  ar)which  is  the  Divine  reality  itself.  This  whole 
conception  is  clearly  a  product  of  the  Alexandrian  type  of  thought, 
and  shows  more  fully  in  some  respects  than  even  the  introduction 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  relation  of  their  Logos  doctrine  to 
the  other  elements  which  entered  into  the  apostolical  and  primi- 
'  tive  theology,  and  the  applicatioD  of  the  Logos  idea  to  the  state- 

"  ment  of  the  verities  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  principle  thus  authoritatively  recognized  as  true  appears  as 
a  fruitful  germ  of  thought  in  Barnabas,  Justin,  Irenseus,  Hippo- 
lytus  and  many  others  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding 
the  Apostles.     These  men  could  hardly  have  been  influenced  per- 
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BQiially  by  the  masters  of  the  Alexandrian  Didaskaleion,  and  yet 
their  constant  nse  of  the  analogies  of  the  Word  and  Beason  in 
man,  with  the  Father  and  Logos  in  God ;  their  opinion  that  the 
common  source  of  all  trath  was  the  universal  presence  and  ex- 
pression of  the  Logos  in  man ;  their  conception  that  nature,  the 
written  word  of  God,  and  Ohrist  formed  an  harmonious  and  grad- 
ually unfolding  series  of  the  self -revelations  of  that  Logos ;  all, 
these  bear  the  impress  of  that  same  Alexandrian  element,  and 
mark  the  strength  and  truth  of  an  influence  which  was  thus  rich 
in  its  products,  and  abiding  in  its  widely  extended  results. 

The  existence  of  this  Alexandrian  mode  of  considering  these 
earlier  questions  was  not  the  only  relation  of  its  schools  to  the 
history  of  theology.  There  was  also  beside  this  primitive  connec- 
tion with  the  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel  a  more  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  its  after  development  and  tendencies  through  its  own 
teachers  and  their  works.  There  were  two  widely  different  move- 
ments induced  by  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  idea  in  Alex- 
andria. One  was  the  formation  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  was 
represented  as  a  school  of  thought  by  the  teachers  of  the  Didaska- 
leion;  the  other  was  the  fusion  of  certain  elements  of  Christ- 
ianity with  various  forms  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  speculation, 
and  resulted  in  several  varieties  of  the  so-called  Gnostic  Schools. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the  followers  ot  Basilides,  of 
Yalentinian,  and  some  of  the  Ophite  sects. 

The  heathen  world  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  was  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  mental  excitability  and  confusion,  amounting 
almost  to  a  philosophic  and  religious  chaos.  All  the  previous  sys- 
tems were  struggling  together,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result 
from  the  conflict.  Nothing  was  settled,  every  one  was  groping, 
no  one  was  recognized  as  "  one  having  authority."  The  final  out- 
come of  the  noble  old  Platonism  was  the  utter  "  uncertainty  "  of 
the  New  Academy.  Epicurism  had  become  a  mere  "  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry  for  to-morrow  we  die  ;"  Pyrrhonism  abounded, 
which  boldly  denied  the  possibility  of  real  knowledge ;  and  Stoic 
self-restraint  was  an  affectation  which  nobody  was  expected  to 
practice.  Almost  the  only  philosophy  that  seemed  to  be  an  actual 
working  power  was  that  of  the  Aristotelians.     These  still  held  to 
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the  old  polytheistic  faith,  simply  because  it  was  the  old  ;  but  they 
thought  that  all  we  need  to  know,  all  we  can  know,  are  the  facta 
of  science  and  hence  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  science  as  then  understood,  or  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  of  Greek  thought.  Their  labors  at 
the  Museum  did  produce  many  valuable  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  textual  criticism. 

With  the  great  mass  of  the  people  however,  who  did  any  think- 
ing, there  was  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  want  of  any  satisfy- 
ing response  to  the  grave  questions  which  must  always  force 
themselves,  soon  or  late,  upon  the  soul  of  man  for  answer.  Whence 
is  man  and  whither?  Why  here?  Whence  the  earth  and  how? 
What  is  evil  ?  What  its  meaning?  Where  the  remedy?  What 
is  the  cause  of  all  things  that  exist ;  and  what  is  the  relation  of 
our  life  to  that  or  Him?  And  in  despair  of  any  solutions  from  the 
worn-out  systems  of  once  glorious  Greece,  whose  oracles  had  long 
been  dumb,  and  whose  philosophies  had  mutually  slaughtered  each 
the  other,  they  heard  with  wonder  and  seized  with  eager  expecta^ 
tion  the  fragments  of  great  thoughts  which  now  from  time  to  time 
were  being  brought  to  them  from  the  amazing  speculations  of  the 
far  off  East,  and  the  sombre  mysteries  of  nearer  Egypt.  They 
heard  from  Persia  of  the  great  world  conflict  of  Ahura-mazda 
(Ornmzd)  the  living  Light,  and  his  six  princes,  sons  of  the  Light, 
and  ministers  of  all  good,  with  AuryO'mainyua  (Ahriman)  the  fiend 
of  darkness,  and  his  six  angels,  who  mingled  everywhere  through 
all  the  universe  the  curse  of  evil,  and  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  of  men.  Somewhat  too,  perhaps,  they  also  knew  of  the 
divine  hero  and  conqueror  ^aoshyang,  who  should  come  in  the 
consummation  of  the  ages,  and  ensure  the  final  and  universal  vic- 
tory of  Right. 

There  came  also  wonderful  speculations  from  the  dreamy 
Ganges;  vague  but  sublime  conceptions  of  an  infinite  eternal 
source  of  being,  from  whose  fullness  was  evolved  all  that  we  call 
the  world,  and  who  Himself  is  all.  They  heard,  not  clearly,  and 
yet  enongh  for  stimulus  of  thought,  that  he  first  emanated  forth 
high  intellectual  existences ;  from  these  came  others  lower  and 
still  lower  in  the  scale,  down  through  the  gradually  descending 
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ranks  of  Brahma,  man,  the  animal  creation,  until  we  reach  the 
lowest  form  and  shadow  of  the  thought  of  Brahm,  in  the  vast 
universe  of  unthinking  matter. 

Widely  diverse  from  this,  and  yet  perhaps  confounded  with  it 
in  some  aspects  in  their  thought,  was  the  yet  more  mysteri- 
ous unfathomable  Naught  of  Boodha;  an  infinite  abyss  of 
nothingness ;  a  Bythus,  the  eternal  changeless  abode  of  SileDce, 
which  in  itself  had  neither  thought  nor  property;  and  yet 
which  was  the  possibility  whence  all  existence,  thought,  desire 
and  action  came.  But  only  in  being  melted  back  into  this  noth- 
ing was  there  happiness ;  hence  all  existence  was  misery ;  all 
desire  a  curse ;  all  thought  inevitable  wretchedness ;  and  the  true 
aim  of  man  was  utter  abolition  of  all  conscious  thought,  desire, 
existCDce  even  ;  and  thus,  by  literal  abnegation  of  all  self,  to  find 
annihilation,  termed  Ni/rwana  and  sink  out  of  being  into 
the  Naught  whence  he  had  come. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  knowledge  of  these  Oriental  con- 
ceptions was  very  accurate  among  the  Alexandrians,  nor  their 
several  forms  clearly  discriminated.  There  were,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  translations  of  any  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  into  the 
Greek,  nor  was  there  any  full  rendering  of  the  Zoroastrian  writ- 
ings. Some  of  the  later  authors  refer  to  certain  oracles  called  by 
his  name  ;  but  these  were  only  partial  and  distorted  fragments  of 
his  system ;  in  no  sense  a  true  reproduction  of  the  Avesta  Zend. 
The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  even  sought  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  temples,  or  of  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians 
among  whom  they  lived ;  and  in  the  very,  writings  which  expressly 
treated  of  the  religion  of  ihe  Egyptians,  their  only  knowledge 
was  from  the  popular  conceptions  embodied  in  the  common  teach- 
ing of  the  priests,  and  the  obvious  ideas  derived  from  the  charac- 
teristics and  relations  of  their  various  deities  as  seen  in  their  public 
ceremonials. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lack  of  written  knowledge,  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  these  different  religions  still  found  their  way  into 
inquiring  minds,  and  often  were  transplanted  into  new  and  foreign 
soil  by  that  means  through  which  the  interchange  of  influence  in 
those  ages  was  generally  wrought  This  was  by  conversation,  by  per- 
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flonal  mtereoarae,  by  public  and  private  inqniry,  and  by  constant 
associations  and  gatherings  around  any  one  of  whom  they  desired 
to  learn ;  asking  and  disputing  with  him  and  among  themselves, 
^^  what  is  this  new  doctrine  of  which  thou  speakest }"  This  means 
would  be  especially  effective  with  opinions  where  there  were 
already  elements  prepared  for  their  reception,  which  would  con* 
eequently  be  attracted  to  them.  Such  was  the  case  in  Alexandria 
where  both  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  and  certain  of  the  later 
phases  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  had  opened  ia  advance  a  ready 
way  for  the  reception  of  Oriental  ideas. 

The  Egyptians  held  that  the  primal  Deity  was  an  all  pervading 
soul  of  the  world,  himself  incomprehensible,  and  self  originated, 
an  unknown  Father,  both  of  himself  and  of  all  things  that  are.  That 
from  him  came  a  chain  of  gods,  decreasing  gradually  in  power 
and  importance  as  they  descended  in  the  scale.  The  first  of 
tliese  were  generated  by  himself  from  his  own  being.  They 
were  male  and  female,  husband  and  wife,  a  divine  syzyge.  These 
produced  pairs  of  other  children,  in  like  manner  joined  in  syzyge; 
and  so  on  down  the  scale.  Each  pair  expressed  some  attribute  of 
the  divifie,  or  his  relation  to  the  universe,  excepting  one,  and  this 
was  Typhon  and  his  sister-wife ;  these  were  the  parents,  and  the 
source  of  evil.  The  great  conflict  of  the  universe  was  the  hostility 
(rf*  Typhon  to  Osiris  the  sun-god,  the  source  and  power  of  all  good, 
whom  he  slew,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  the 
QDseen  but  abiding  other  world,  and  there  will  condemn  the  bad  to 
naisery,  and  bless  the  good  with  everlasting  happiness,  in  .being 
made  like  him. 

The  Platoniam  of  this  period  was  not  so  much  a  regularly  con- 
stituted school  as  a  pervading  influence  which  had  impressed 
certain  of  its  tendencies,  more  or  less  strongly,  upon  most  of  the 
religions  and  philosophic  speculations  of  the  time.  The  opinion  to 
which  we  especially  refer,  was  their  idea  of  true  knowledge.  That 
the  only  real  knowledge  (gnosis)  was  a  sort  of  union  of  the 
soul  of  man  with  God ;  that  this  was  to  be  attained  by  contem- 
plation and  perpetual  aspiration  after  God ;  and  also,  that  this 
was  no  universal  possibility,  but  only  belonged  to  the  high  class  of 
the  elect  and  favored  souls.  Hence  that  these,  and  these  alone, 
26 
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were  really  knowers  (Onostice),  and  conld  attain  the  highest  poesi- 
bilit;  of  mau'B  existence. 

Snch  were  some  of  the  elements  that  were  eommingled  and 
fermenting  among  the  schools  in  Alexandria,  just  at  the  time  of 
OhriBt;  and  widely  as  they  differed  among  themselves  in  many 
things,  we  yet  find  certaio  notions  whioh  in  one  form  or  other 
were  common  to  them  all,  and  which  thus  madea  common  grontid 
of  sympathy  and  gave  to  many  of  the  new  beliefs  a  ready  hearing 
and  acceptance  by  the  old.  All  recognized  some  infinite,  incom- 
prebeosible  eonrce  of  all  existence ;  a  some  what,  or  some  being 
in  whom  all  things  originally  were,  and  from  which  or  whom, 
although  by  very  diverse  modes,  all  bad  proceeded. 

All  recognized  the  emanation  or  production  from  this  primal 
source  of  certain  personalities,  whom  they  called  Eons,  Angels, 
interior  Oods,  Brahmaa,  Buddhas,  who  stood  between  the  unfath- 
omable Deity  and  the  wofid  of  matter,  and  were  the  media 
through  whom  tlie  actual  universe  was  ministered. 

All  recognized  some  hostile  pow.r  or  limiting  material,  which 
was  an  liiudrance  to  the  true  expression  of  the  perfect  Deity,  or 
Origin  of  Being;  and  the  great  problem  of  the  universe  was  the 
removal  of  this  hindraacc,  and  how  this  was  to  be  effected  for  the 
universe  or  man. 

And  iinally,  all  but  the  Flatonists  thought  that  the  means  of 
this  deliverance  was  the  advent  among  men  of  some  beitfg  higher 
and  more  full  of  the  Divine  than  man,  who  wonid  restore  tbe 
nuiverse  to  that  true  oneness  with  its  origin,  which  at  the 
same  time  was  its  final  and  intended  destiny  ;  and  thus  well  nigh 
all  people  were  musing  in  their  hearts  of  one  who  was  to  come. 
The  Hebrew  looked  for  tbe  kingdom  of  Messiah ;  the  Pareee 
expected  tbe  triumphant  hero  Qaoabyang ;  tbe  Egyptian  Typbon 
had  his  conqueror  in  the  mightier  Horns ;  and  the  Hindoo  wss 
waiting  for  the  Avatar  of  Kalki  or  a  Buddha  to  restore  the  present 
world  to  its  origin  in  Brahm  or  its  cessation  in  Nirwana. 

*  While  these  commingled  systems  were  thus  fermenting  in  the 
Alexandrian  mind,  there  suddenly  appeared  all  over  tbe  west  of 
Asia,  in  Egypt,  through  tbe  cities  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and 
even  in  imperial  Borne  itself,  a  large  and  growing  body  of  earnest 
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and  holy  men,  who  everywhere  proclaimed  that  there  had  oonie  in 
Palestine  a  Being  Who  was  "  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh  f  "  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;'*  and  Who  was  the  great  deliv- 
erer Who  should  restore  the  world  to  God.  The  men  who  declared 
this  did  not  speak  in  the  style  of  wild  fanaticism,  or  with  the 
rapture  of  the  frenzied  Bacchantes;  but  in  calm  and  persistent 
utterance  they  stated  facts ;  facts  that  formed  them  to  the  noblest 
and  most  beantifal  lives  the  world  had  ever  seen  or  thought,  pure 
in  an  age  when  corruption  made  even  its  own  votaries  world-sick 
with  its  vile  loathsomeness,  above  fear  when  effeminacy  was  pal- 
tering the  once  noble  Greek  and  Roman  to  a  race  of  cowards, 
merciful  and  loving  in  an  age  when  the  frightful  massacres  of  the 
Amphitheatre  were  the  entertainment  of  polished  Rome.  These 
men  would  not  lie  to  keep  themselves  from  the  jaws  of  the  wild 
beasts,  or  the  still  harder  doom  of  the  slow  death  in  the  metal 
mines.  And  they  said  "  We  saw  these  things,  or  we  believe 
them  on  the  word  of  men  whose  lives  were  loftier  and  better  than 
we  dare  to  claim."  They  saw  Him  rule  the  elements,  they  saw 
Him  die,  they  saw  and  held  long  converse  with  Him  after  death ; 
and  some  had  seen  and  heard  Him  since,  from  the  high  heaven  to 
which  He  had  ascended.  And  they  had  all  declared  what  His 
own  words  and  deeds  had  said,  and  His  own  resurrection  and 
ascension  had  asseverated,  that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God, 
the  WORD  made  flesh  and  dwellincj  in  the  world  which  He  had 
made,  that  He  might  take  away  its  sin  and  bring  it  back  again  to 
God.  It  was  just  this  thought  that  was  required  to  meet  these 
gropings  out  after  God,  these  new  strange  visions  of  a  great  worlil- 
deliverer  which  were  already  waiting  in  so  many  minds  for  some 
clear  and  defined  satisfaction.  With  the  soil  thus  prepared,  the 
result  was  a  rapid  and  very  wide  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  a 
Divine  appearance  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  this  fact  in  almost  innumerable  forms  with  these  prevail- 
ing ideas.  All  these,  however,  may  be  ranged  under  one  or  other 
of  the  two  movements  already  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the 
entrance  of  Christianity  into  Alexandria. 

The  one  of  these  embraced   a  numerous  and  varied  group  of 
Bystems,  all  of  which  regarded  their  philosophical  speculations  and 
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Oriental  or  Egyptian  conceptiona  aB  the  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance. They  saw  in  Christ  only  the-  means  to  give  coherence  and 
completeness  to  their  previously  existing  theories.  They  had  loog 
held  vagne  thoughts  of  some  new  era  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
universe,  and  had  shadowings  of  the  coming  of  some  being  from 
the  higher  spheres  to  work  its  restoration  ;  and  they  at  once  seised 
on  the  Christ-idea  as  the  one  thing  they  needed  to  fulfil  their  imag- 
inations  and  show  that  these  were  realized  in  actmal  historic  facts. 
The  systems  which  arose  from  these  endeavors  to  graft  the  historic 
Clirist  upon  a  Greek  or  Oriental  speculative  theory  are  called  aa  a 
general  title  the  Gnostic  sects.  The  modes  in  which  they  under- 
stood and  represented  this  connection  were  different  among  them- 
selves, but  there  was  one  fundamental  spirit  common  to  them  all, 
and  that  was,  not  to  subordinate  their  tlieosophic  speculations  to 
Christianity  and  be  controlled  by  it,  but  rather  to  adapt  the 
Gospel  fact  to  their  dominating  speculations,  and  thus  complete 
and  make  coherent  their  own  philosophic  or  religious  theory.  As 
the  starting  point  and  strength  of  the  most  prominent  of  iheae 
systems  was  in  Egypt,  their  teachers  and  followers  were  gathered 
there  like  all  the  others  into  their  several  associations,  and  grouped 
under  the  common  name  of  the  Gnostic  Schools  of  Alexandria. 

The  other  of  these  movements  was  representedby  the  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  Church  of  Alexandria.  This  held  to  the  simple  faith 
in  the  Gospel  history  and  traditions^  as  these  were  taught  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers.  In  their  belief  and  in  the  doc- 
trines of  their  school,  its  teachers  regarded  the  accepted  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  their  supreme  authority  and  guide  in 
all  opinions  about  Christ  and  what  had  been  revealed  of  God  in 
Him.  But  in  the  very  fact  that  they  were  thus  placed  in  this  focus 
of  converging  thoughts  and  systems  these  teachers  had  a  special 
mission  to  perform ;  and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  this  mission 
was  performed  which  has  given  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
features  to  the  Christian  School  of  Alexandria. 

The  general  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  its  deep  desire  to  overcome  the  crimes  and  moral 
evils  of  the  heathen  world.  Hence  it  cared  very  little  for  any- 
thing but  the  great  facts  of  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ*  by 


whieh  they  aooght  to  elevate  and  aave  the  wicked,  djmg^  world 
that  lay  around  them,  and  their  chief  thought  waa,  how  to  show 
forth  that  power  of  Christ  ia  their  own  exalted  life  of  fiuth  and 
obedience  to  Him.  Bnt  these  revealed  facts  were  at  the  same 
time  philosophic  troths ;  and  however  cordially  their  sacred  writ- 
iugs  might  be  accepted,  there  must  be  different  modes  in  which 
these  writings  may  be  iuterpreted,  and  various  principles  by  which 
to  apprehend  and  formulate  these  verities.  This  led  to  different 
schools,  or  types  of  study  and  interpretation.  And  here  the  stern 
practical  demauds  of  daily  life  impressed  the  same  spirit  of  atten- 
tion  to  the  merely  practical  in  their  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  tendency  was  also  furthered  by  a  natural  recoil  from  the  wild 
aod  fantastic  handlings  of  the  Gnostic  speculations.  The  result 
was,  that  the  prevailing  type  of  Scripture  interpretation  was  very 
largely  the  mere  elaboration  of  special  precepts,  or  the  search  for 
subtle  and  often  wholly  ideal  threads  of  symbolism  between  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  new. 

This  was  the  predominating  character  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  great  teachers  of  the  Western  Church,  embracing  the  writers 
of  Rome,  North  Africa  and  Gaul ;  and  in  the  East  the  celebrated 
school  of  Antioch,  with  those  who  proceeded  from  or  were  related 
to  it  The  character  of  their  theology,  like  their  interpretation,  was 
literal  and  bald,  and  admitted  very  little  thought  of  any  wide  phil* 
osophy  or  any  other  principle  of  truth  or  act  than  that  which  they 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Gospel.  It  did  not  so  much  seek  to 
meet  the  great  questions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  thinkin^if 
about  religion,  as  refuse  to  entertain  them  and  endeavor  to  repress 
inquiry,  except  in  so  far  as  inquiry  lies  in  the  channel  marked  out 
by  acknowledged  standards  or  the  formulas  of  the  faith.  It  was 
the  school  of  the  theologian  as  the  expoander  of  accepted  dogmas 
rather  than  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  seeking  for  the  reooncilia 
tion  of  the  facts  of  his  religion  with  the  facts  of  reason  and  the 
universal  problems  of  the  soul  of  man. 

But  while  this  tendency  was  inevitable  and  by  far  the  safest  as  a 
general  type  of  thought  in  these  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there 
was  however,  a  need  that  the  Gospel  should  also  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  its  facts  and  teachings 
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considered  in  their  relations  to  tbe  other  syatems  iu  which  the  great 
problems  of  God's  nature  and  man's  existence  had  been  presented  to 
the  minds  of  men.  Tliis  spirit  and  this  endeavor  were  especially 
required  where,  as  in  Alexandria,  it  was  placed  in  immediate  con- 
trast with  these  varioaa  syatems,  and  called  to  offer  its  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  soul  which  thsy  ware  likewise  seeking  to  solve. 
Such  was  in  fact  the  character  by  whicli  the  theologic  teachings  of 
the  Alexandrian  DidaskaUion  were  specially  distinguished,  and 
this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  what  is  rather 
vaguely  known  as  the  Aleaxmdnan  Theology. 

The  great  masters  by  whom  this  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian 
School  was  shaped  and  represented  were  successively  Athenagoras, 
Pantenus,  Clement  and  Origen.  These  held  as  strongly  as  any 
other  teachers  of  the  Church  to  the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
Holy  Scriptures ;  that  these  were  supreme  above  all  sonrces  of 
man's  knowledge  about  G-od  ;  and  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Son  of 
Ood,  the  Divine  Logon,  ths  word  become  flesh,  and  in  Whom 
alone  6od  had  entered  truly  into  humanity  and  given  it  the  power 
of  eternal  life  with  Him.  But  they  also  recognize  tliat  there  were 
deep  truths  of  tboaght  and  wise  precepts  of  life  in  many  of  the 
teachingu  of  the  pbilosophers  and  earnest  men  of  the  old  heathen 
systems.  They  also  felt  that  it  was  the  same  God  who  made  the 
human  reason,  and  wasrevealedin  the  Incarnate  Word;  that  there 
wae  the  same  source  of  all  trntb  whether  announced  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  or  reasoned  out  by  the  Gentile  sage.  Hence  they  endeav- 
ored BO  far  as  possible  to  harmonize  the  truths  of  philosophy  and 
those  of  revelation  ;  and  sought  to  reclaim  for  Christianity  all  trntli 
wherever  found  rather  than  to  decline  to  call  it  truth  because  asso- 
ciated with  a  mass  of  error. 

The  source  in  which  they  found  this  union  of  all  trnth  with  God 
was  in  the  Logos.  He  was  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  irntli, 
whether  in  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  in  Pagan  philosopher  or  Chris- 
tian apostle;  because  He  was  the  one  only  "Light  which  Ughtetb 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  And  although  the  truth 
was  complete  only  in  the  revealed  Scriptnre,  and  personal  only  in 
the  Incarnate  Son,  yet  all  of  truth  there  was  in  all  the  world  bad 
come  from  Kim,  and  aoaght  to  Sud  a  place  and  reooguition  some- 
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where  in  the  Chrigtian  sygtem.  Hence  in  their  stady  of  Holy 
Scriptares  they  Bought  bo  to  interpret  these  as  to  enable  their  theo- 
logy to  find  as  large  a  room  as  possible  for  all  that  men  had  ever 
known  outside  of  Christianity  as  well  as  in. 

Here  however,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  most  discriminate 
between  the  present  actnal   result  attained   by  men,  and   the 
importance  of  the  spirit  by  which  their  efforts  were  directed.  The 
endeavor  of  these  great  teachers  was  the  wise  and  noble  desire  to 
bring  all  truth,  wherever  found  among  men,  into  subjection  to  the 
one  living  and  Incarnate  Truth,  and  so  to  combine  all  these  scat- 
tered, broken  rays  as  to  show  the  place  of  each  in  the  fulness   of 
the  pure  white  light  which  comes  from    '*  the  Light   of  Light." 
They  failed  to  effect  their  purpose,  because  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  its  completion ;  they  had  not  yet  the  materials  out  of 
which  to  erect  so   magnificent  an   edifice.     They  erred,  as  all 
earnest  pioneers  mnst  err,  by  trying  many  wrong,  blind   paths, 
even  while  seeking  in  the  right  direction.     We  of    this  age  are 
called  to  take  up  the  work  again  where  it  was  left  by  them.     Wq 
need  again  to  meet  the  issnes  of  complex  and  contending  systems 
We  need  again  to  recognize  all  that  there  is  of  truth  in  any  form 
of  thought  where  trnth  is  found.     We  need  again  to  show  how 
Ohristianity  can  find  place  and  meaning  for  these  truths,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  how  we  may  thus  gather  the  desirable  things  of 
all  the  nations  into  the  harmony  and  service  of  the  Christian  faith. 
With  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  this  great  thought, 
and  learning  from  these  our  Alexandrian  masters  in  this  glorious 
work,  both  how  to  meet  its  needs  and  how  to  avoid  its  dangers, 
wc  may  hope  so  to  present  the  Gospel  of  Ood's  word  to  men  as 
to  teach  all  nations  to  find  there  the  best  response  to  their  own 
spiritual  needs,  and  to  lead  all  to  feel  that  it  is  God's  true  word  for 
them. 

This  desire  for  the  comprehension  of  all  philosophic  truth 
within  the  Christian  pale  was  not  however  the  only  service 
rendered  to  theology  by  the  teachers  of  the.Didaskaleion.  From 
them  proceeded  the  first  real  efforts  toward  a  systematic  and  phil- 
osophical theology  ;  that  is,  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  truths 
of  Christian  teaching  under  appropriate  heads,  and  the  connecting 
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of  these  on  the  one  hand  with  their  foundation  in  the  revealed 
ftcriptnre,  and  on  the  other  with  the  philosophic  principles  by  which 
they  were  explained.  This  was  began  by  Origen  whose  "  Prin- 
cipia  "  stands  as  the  first  endeavor  at  a  systematic  presentation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  considered  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  on  the  principles  of  a  symmetrical  and  philosophic 
whole.  The  works  before  this,  even  the  great  master-pieces  of  his 
predecessor  Olement,  were  all  addressed  to  some  special  theme,  or 
called  for  by  some  peculiar  impulse  or  emergency ;  the  common 
title  of  Apologists,  under  which  they  are  usually  grouped,  ex- 
presses very  well  their  general  character  and  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  by  which  they  were  most  frequently  drawn  forth. 

Here  again  the  attempt  was,  as  to  its  possibility  of  satisfactory 
execution,  premature  ;  nor  do  we  feel  that  the  full  time  for  it  has 
yet  arrived  ;  but  the  very  purpose  to  apprehend  the  Divine  revela- 
tion as  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  also  in  its  relations  to  the 
necessities  of  human  nature,  implies  the  true  principle  that  the 
truths  of  revelation  and  the  intuitions  of  human  i-eason  must 
somehow  be  made  to  harmonize.  However  often  this  may  be 
tried  and  fail,  yet  if  the  Christian  Gospel  is  to  meet  the  universal 
need  of  man  it  must  be  an  ever  continuing  endeavor ;  and  its 
ever  continuing  approximation  must  always  be  the  loftiest  ideal  of 
the  Christian  intellect.  It  is  to  the  Alexandrian  Didaskaleion 
that  we  must  credit  the  initiation  of  this  movement  in  the  history 
of  theology,  and  the  indication  of  the  line  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  aberrations  of  its  illustrious  teacher,  the  highest  theology  of 
the  church  will  always  feel  constrained  to  follow. 

There  is  yet  another  field  of  labor,  for  whose  first  cultivation 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Alexandrian  School.  Here  our  praise  can 
be  almost  unqualified  and  without  stint.  That  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  strict  textual  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  compari- 
son of  different  versions  and  various  readings  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  correct  text  for  our  interpretation,  and  hence  as  the 
first  step  towards  arriving  at  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  The  influence  of  the  school  of  the  Museum  was  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  in  the  Didas- 
kaleion.   A  large  part  of  the  most  zealous  study  of  the  scholars 
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at  the  Museum,  was   devoted  to  the  collection  of  various  manu- 

scripts  of  their  favorite  authors,  and  the  most  minute  and  accurate 

criticism  of    their  different  readings.      It    was    doubtless    the 

experience  of  the  vast  importance  of  their  labors  in  establishing 

corrected  texts  of  their  great  masters,   that  led  Origen  to  the 

andertaking   and  completion  of  his    celebrated  Hexapla  or  six- 

versioned  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Of   course  modern 

scholarship  would  find  innumerable  deficiencies  and  errors  in  such 

a  work  at  such  a  period ;  but  in  its  conception  and  the  enormous 

labor  involved  in  its  preparation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  model 

and  the  despair  of  all  future  textual  criticism  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

tares.    The  school  of  Alexandria,  through  Origen,  stands  as  the 

unquestioned   leader  of    all    that  noble    band  of   modern  text- 

stadents  which,  by  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Kennicott, 

Walton,   Tischendorf  and    many  others,  is  making  us  far  better 

acquainted  with  the  true  text  of  Holy  Scriptures  than  were  the 

very   ages   nearest  to  the  time   in   which   they   were  originally 

written. 

The  unfortunate  perversions  of  some  of  the  speculative  theories 
of  Origen  led,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  a  strong  orthodox 
reaction  against  him,  and  even  against  the  whole  school  of  the- 
ology represented  by  him,  so  that  both  are  regarded  with 
considerable  suspicion  by  the  accepted  orthodoxy  of  the  church. 
Bat  no  single  aberration  should  blind  us  to  the  magnificent  services 
rendered  to  the  Church  by  this  one  of  its  master  minds  and 
greatest  scholars ;  nor  deter  us  from  endeavoring  in  his  spirit,  to 
combine  the  most  close  and  conscientious  study  of  the  text  of 
scripture,  which  is  the  demand  of  criticism,  with  a  wide  and 
scientific  treatment  of  theology,  which  is  the  reasonable  and 
imperative  requirement  of  our  present  time  and  needs.  We  have 
again  come  in  the  revolving  cycle  of  the  ages  to  a  condition 
where  a  chaos  of  all  opinions  and  all  systems  thrown  together 
demands  that  the  Church  shall  renew  her  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  all  truths,  whether  scientific 
or  religious,  to  the  great  central  truth  of  all,  the  truth  in 
Jesus.  And  while  we  should  learn  from  the  failures  of  the 
Alexandrian  teachers  where  we  may  not  safely  venture  in  this 
27 
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work,  we  must  also,  if  we  are  to  falfil  our  duty  to  the  wor}d,  enter 
upon  the  same  vast  field  in  which  they  first  i>egan  to  labor,  and 
teach  the  nations  that  all  the  true  words  of  man's  reason  and 
man's  discoveries  can  find- their  proper  place  and  comprehension  in 
the  one  living  word  of  god— the  Word  who  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us. 

While  tbese  various  schools  of  philosophy  and  conceptions  of 
religion  in  Alexandria  were  thus  perplexing  the  thou^rbts  of  men 
with  their  diversity  and  contradictions,  it  was  inevitable,  as 
always  happens  when  the  mind  of  an  age  is  puzzled  among  a 
multitude  of  counsellors,  that  there  should  arise  a  school  or  at 
least  a  coterie  of  men  who  would  refuse  belief  in  any  of  them. 
This  resulted  here  in  a  succession  of  most  able  and  consummate 
sceptic  writers.  Our  modern  schemes  of  philosophic  doubt  in 
Hume,  Kant,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Spencer,  are  only  the  flowering  in 
diflbrent  hues,  and  without  acknowledging  the  parentage,  of  the 
prolific  germs  found  in  the  fragments  of  JSnesidemus,  Agrippa 
and  Sextus  Empiricus  who  were  the  representatives  and  teachers 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy  in  Alexandria. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  still  a  different  class  of  mind 
existing  in  this  tangled  labyrinth  of  systems,  the  direct  opposite 
of  scepticism.     This  thought   to  find  the  true  solution  of  life's 
baffling  problems  by  seeking  to  unite  the  soul  in  personal  com- 
munion with  the  source  of  all  existence.     Heathen  though  they 
were,  they  felt  the  movement  of  somewhat  that  was  Divine  witliin 
them  ;  this  was,  they  thought,  a  conscious  feeling  of  God's  living 
presence  in  themselves.     God  was  the  universal  soul  of  souls,  and 
every  individual  soul   was  but  a  portion  of  this  universal  all. 
Man's  one  true  aim  of  life  was  to  unite  himself  in  utter  self-surrender 
to  this  mystic  life  of  God  within ;  to  seek  by  constant  meditation 
to  absorb  his  being  wholly  in  this  sense  of  God ;  this  was  really  to 
know  God,  and  there  was  no  knowing  God  but  this.     This  was 
the  central  principle  and  this  the  endeavor  of  the  mystic  school  of 
Alexandria.     It  was  hardly  a  direct  result  of  Christianity,  and 
yet  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  probably  the  cause  of  its 
wide  prevalence  when  once  it  had  received  initial  impulse  from  a 
master  thinker.      The  spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  although 
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aronsing  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority   of  heathen   philoso- 
phers a  strong  antagonism  upon  many  points,  had  also  the  effect 
of  awakening  or  intensifying  a  true     "searching  after  God" 
among  many  of  the  devotees  of  the  old  religions.     And  many  of 
the  nobler  characters  of  heathendom  sought  for  some  means  of 
drawing  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  men  more  near  to 
Ood,  without  the  surrender  of  their  old  ancestral  faith  and  the 
abandonment  of  their    long    cherished  principles  of  philosophic 
reasoning.     They  found   the  medium  for  this  already  prepared 
for  them  in   the  philosophy    of  Plato.      His    central    thought 
was  the  existence  of  a  divine  reality,  the  purely  good  and  just 
and  wise.     This  was  expressed  in  corresponding  forms  or  ideas 
of  perfect    wisdom,   truth  audi  goodness;  and  man  by  his  spirit 
might  lay    hold  on   these  and  thus  unite  himself  to  God,  and 
this    communion    of   the    soul    with    God    was    the  one    only 
true  and   fitting  aim  of  every  wise  good  man.     Long  ages  of 
frivolity   and   selfishness  had    turned  the  mind  of  heathendom 
very  largely  from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  ideal ;  and  the 
divine  philosopher  of  Athens  was  far  more  the  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  than  of  his  own  successors  in 
the  schools  of  Greece.   But  now  when  the  Christian  influence  had 
aroused  ainong  the  pagans  a  new  religious  spirit,  they  came  back 
with  new  zeal  to  this  the  grandest  effort  of  the  soul  of  man  ^'  to 
find  out  God/'  and  strove  on  it  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  lofty 
theosophy  whose  high  aspirations  and  nobility  of  life  should  cast 
into  the  shade  the  boasted  claims  of  its  hated,  yet  hourly  encroach- 
inor   rival — ^Christianity.      This  too,  like  all   the  other  systems 
which   came  into  the  Alexandrian  mould,  received  certain  influ- 
ences from  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  ideas  current  there ;  and  gather- 
ing from  each  whatever  seemed  fitted  to  weave  into  the  thought  it 
had  of  God  and  Life,  it  has  passed  into  history  with  its  mystic 
spirit,  and  Eclectic  composition,  as  the  New  Piatonism,  or  Neo- 
Plaionio  School  of  Alexandria.     It  is  the  principles  and  tenden- 
cies of  this   Neo  Platonic   school    to  which   reference   is  almost 
universally  made  when  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy. 
The  leader  of  this  movement  as  a  coherent  system,  or  a  separate 
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school,  is  thought  to  be  Ammonias  Saccas,  as  it  was  firom  hie 
scliolars  and  their  successors  that  its  most  distinguished  exponents 
all  came.  He  began  a  school  of  philosophy  in  Alexandria  about 
the  year  A.  D.,  200,  and  gathered  around  him  a  multitude 
of  scholars  from  every  portion  of  the  Greek-speaking  world. 
But  his  teachings  were  all  strictly  esoteric ;  his  scholars  were 
bound  by  oath  not  to  commit  to  writing  what  they  heard  from 
him  ;  and  so  well  did  the  distinguished  men  who  came  from  his 
halls  preserve  their  secret  that  no  two  of  them  agree  in  the  main 
principles  of  their  own  after  teachings.  Louginus  stands  at  the 
farther  pole  of  thought  from  Flotinus ;  and  Plotinus  does  not 
even  name  Ammonius  in  all  his  works,  although  he  was  a  student 
under  his  instructions  eleven  years,  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  representative  and  exponent  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Theos- 
ophy.  We  are  thus  left  in  uncertainty  whether  this  orientalized 
Platonism  was  first  taught  as  a  system  in  Alexandria  by  Ammo- 
nius, or  by  Plotinus  in  Rome,  where  hechiefly  resided  after  leaving 
.the  instructions  of  Ammonius,  and  where  all  his  works  were 
composed. 

Ammonius  left  no  organized  school  behind  him  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  real  succession  of  the  teachers  of   Neo-Platonism,  Per- 
phyry,  Jamblichus  and  Proclus  all  resided  and  taught  elsewhere 
than  in  the  city  whose  name  is  almost  a  synonym  for  Neo-Platonic 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.     The  system  which  is  so  commonly 
known  as  the  Alexandrian  School  of  Philosophy  was  never  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  school  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.     There  is 
however,  notwithstanding  this,  a  truth  in  the  historical  instinct 
which  has  thus  indissolubly  joined  them  J;ogether.     The  Neo-Pla- 
tonic system  was  in  reality  only  the  natural  result  and  expression 
of  the  peculiar  mental  combinations  which  the  condition  of  the 
Alexandrian  mind,  as  we  have  traced   it  in   the  preceding  pages, 
rendered  almost  inevitable.    The  fermenting  of  its  varied  and 
commingled  systems  could  scarce  have  failed  to  give  those  who 
were  moulded  in  that  questioning  atmosphere  somewhat  of  an 
Eclectic  disposition.    Every  portion  of  its  history  shows  that  there 
was  always  more  or  less  tendency  to  form  some  kind  of  combina- 
tion of  the  Oriental  and  Platonic  theories ;  and  it  is  just  the  union 
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in  one  proportion  or  another  of  these  two  elements,  the  edectio  tem- 
per  and  the  nhygtic  spirit  which  constitates  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  Neo-Plaionic  or  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Even  though  the 
recognized  exponents  of  this  philosophy  as  a  system  did  not  have 
their  homes  or  teach  in  Alexandria,  yet  thi^  pecnliar  drift  of 
tbonght  was  a  pervading  influence  which  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree affected  all  its  schools  and  marked  the  traces  of  its  impress 
both  on  the  pious  speculations  of  the  teachers  in  the  Christian 
Didaskaleion,  and  on  the  hard  Aristotelian  temper  of  the  heathen 
scholars  at  the  Museum.  It  is  this  general  tendency  of  the  later 
type  of  Alexandrian  thought  in  all  its  schools  which  has  caused 
them  80  generally  to  be  grouped  in  one  under  the  inaccurate  yet  in 
a  sense  expressive  title  of  the  Sohool  of  Albxakdbia,  and  as  a 
school  of  thought,  though  not  a  school  in  organism,  it  will  be 
always  known  in  Christian  history  as  the  Alexandrian  Theology ^ 
and  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  the  Philosophy  of  Alex- 
andria^ or  in  general,  embracing  both,  as  the  Alexandrian  School. 
Having  traced  as  fully  as  the  space  allowed  us  would  permit  the 
character  and  succession  of  the  different  schools  in  Alexandria, 
and  striven  to  indicate  at  least  the  lines  of  their  respective  influ- 
ence in  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  and  also  the  peculiar 
tendency  which  gave  them  all  a  common  impress  in  their  later 
stages,  we  now  sum  up  the  names  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
various  schools  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Royal  School  of  the  Museum  ;  from  first  to  last 
Greek  and  Polytheistic  in  material  and  character ;  devoted  mainly 
to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  verbal 
textual  criticism  of  the  ancient  authors.  Its  predominent  philos- 
ophy was  always  that  of  Aristotle,  but  after  the  religious  revival 
of  the  later  centuries  of  heathendom,  its  members  participated 
also  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Neo-Platonic  theosophy. 

2.  The  purely  Egyptiak  School  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  This 
seems  always  to  have  had  certain  friendly  relations  to  the  Museum. 
Occasionally  we  find  a  priest  of  Serapis  among  the  students  of  the 
Royal  School,  and  after  the  decline  of  the  Museum  as  an  institu- 
tion, all  the  Polytheistic  teachers,  Greek  as  well  as  Egyptian, 
appear  to  have  congregated  around  the  Serapeum,  and  made  this 
the  final  rallying  place  of  expiring  Poly  theisou 
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8.  The  Grkoo-Jbwish  School  of  the  synagogues.  This  em- 
braced the  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  Scripture  and  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  culminated  in  the  wonderful 
system  of  Platonic-Judaism  embodied  in  the  works  of  Philo. 

4.  The  Chbistia^  Didaskaleion  or  School  of  the  Cateohtj- 
MBNS  was  probably  in  its  earlier  period  a  meeting  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  were  about  to  be  baptized.  But  under  the 
direction  of  a  line  of  distinguished  teachers,  Pantenus,  the  learned 
broad-minded  Clement,  and  the  adamantine  Origen,  '^  that  which 
had  been  formerly  a  school  for  youth  became  a  centre  of  philos- 
ophic and  philologic  study  for  the  priests  and  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  from  the  simple  lessons  given  by  the  ChristianB 
to  their  catechumens  it  developed  into  a  Christian  school  of 
dialectics  and  polemics  and  philosophy." 

5.  The  Gnostic  Theories  flourished  luxuriously  in  Alexandria. 
These  systems  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the 
history  of  human  thought,  and  are  deserving  of  far  more  attention 
than  to  be  dismissed  with  the  contemptuous  generalization  of 
Gnostic  Heresies.  They  strove  in  their  wondrous  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  universe  by  joining  in  various  modes  around 
their  central  idea  all  the  profoundest  speculations  of  Egyptian,  Hin 
doo,  Persian,  Jew  and  Greek  philosophy.  And  in  the  several 
schools  of  Basilides,  Yalentinian  and  some  of  the  Ophite  (serpent- 
reverencing)  sects,  each  taught  the  mode  in  which  he  had  wrought 
his  combination  of  these  complex  elementa 

6.  The  Sceptical  Coterie  represented  by^nesidemus  and  Sextns 
Empiricus  was  not  so  much  a  school  of  organized  philosophy  as  an 
intellectual  protest  against  the  possibility  of  any  school  of  theo- 
logic  or  philosophic  dogmatism. 

7.  And  lastly.  The  Eclectic  and  Mystic  Tendencies  which 
had  so  long  co-existed  in  the  Alexandrian  community  became 
finally  united  in  the  prevailing  Neo-PIatonic  theosophy ;  and 
whether  first  formulated  in  the  school  of  Ammonius,  or  evolved 
by  Plotinus  it  so  truly  represented  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
mind  of  Alexandria  and  the  age,  that  it  passed  as  a  spirit  into  all 
the  later  teachings  of  its  various  schools,  both  of  the  Polytheists 
and  the  Christians.     And  as  this  was  tbe  final  outcome  of  its  long 
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centuries  of  contending  thoughts,  it  has  in  aome  measure  over- 
Bhadowed  all  the  special  schools,  and  thus,  although  developed 
Neo-PIatonism  had  neither  a  separate  organization  nor  the  presence 
of  distinguished  teachers  in  Alexandria,  yet  the  Neo-Platonic  sys- 
tem of  eclectic  and  mystic  theosophy  is  that  which  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  the  distinctive  theology  or  philosophy  of 
the  Alexandrian  School. 

J.  F.  GARRISOl^. 


SENTIMENTALISM  IN  HYMNS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

In  his  recent  interesting  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Mr.  Brooks 
takes  gronnd  against  a  tendency  to  sentimentalism  which  he  finds 
connected  with  the  sceptical  movements  of  our  tima     He  says : 

A  religion  of  sentiment  has  grown  up  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  saj  how  much  it 
believes,  but  which  delights  in  glowing  and  vague  utterances  of  feeling.  No  one  can 
read  our  hymns,  whether  they  be  of  the  rudest  revival  sort  or  the  translated  mediae- 
valism  of  ritualism,  without  feeling  what  I  mean.  They  are  very  beautiful  often,  but 
compared  with  the  hymns  that  our  fathers  sang,  they  are  weak.  They  lack  thought, 
and  no  religion  that  does  not  think  is  strong.  It  may  be  in  reaction  from  the  way 
in  which  many  of  the  old  hymns  were  made  to  labor  with  a  process  of  reasoning  that 
struggled  on  most  unlyrically  from  verse  to  verse,  that  the  favorite  hymn  of  to-day 
discards  connected  thought  and  seems  to  try  only  to  utter  moods  of  mystic  feeling,  or 
to  depict  some  scene  in  which  the  spiritual  parable  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  brightness 
of  the  sensuous  imagery. 

This  is  rather  a  startling  and,  we  are  constrained  to  think,  rather 
a  sweeping  utterance.  Churchmen  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  no  era  had  pro- 
duced more  or  better  English  hymns  than  our  own.  The  Oxford 
movement  of  forty  years  ago,  by  its  direct  and  indirect  results, 
wrought  a  revolution  in  hymnody  as  in  some  other  things.  Dr. 
Neale,  Miss  Winkworth,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  others,  have 
added  immensely  to  our  stock  of  singable  hymns,  and  one  is  hardly 
prepared  to  hear  that  their  work  is  marked  chiefly  by  vagueness 
and  sentimentality.  In  what  respect  is  ^'Abide  with  Me  "  weaker 
than  *'Rock  of  Ages,"  or  "Sun  of  my  Soul"  than  "Jesus,  Lover  of 
my  Soul,"  or  "Lead,  kindly  Light"  than  the  very  best,  whichever 
that  may  be,  of  Watts  ? 

There  is  too  much  vagueness  in  the  criticism  above  quoted.  "Our 
hymns  "  spread  over  a  deal  more  ground  than  those  "  our  fathers 
sang."  The  stock  now  used  at  Trinity  differs  more  widely  from 
what  they  sing  at  camp  meeting  than  the  metrical  furnisbment  of 
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St  Paul's  Cathedral  a  hnndred  years  ago  (presamably  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins)  did  from  that  of  Reprobation  Chapel  round  the 
corner.  The  poles  are  farther  apart.  There  ased  to  be  no  distinct 
Church  hymnody.     There  is  now,  thank  Heaven. 

Of  course  there  is  much  of  vagae  and  weak  sentimentality  now- 
a-days  in  spiritnal  songB  as  in  everything  else.  That  is  freely 
granted.  But  "Hold  the  Fort"  and  "What  shall  the  harvest  be" 
are  not  representative  hymns.  They  do  not  belong  to  legitimate 
hymnody  at  all,  any  more  than  the  effusions  of  negro  minstrelsy 
belong  to  poetry.  They  are  excrescences — the  Jonah's  gourd  of 
sacred  song.  In  tbeir  brief  though  noisy  popularity,  as  in  real 
merit,  they  rank  with  "  Captain  Jinks  "  and  "  Rosalie,  the  Prairie 
Flower."  If  the  late  Yale  Lecturer  has  persuaded  bis  hearers  to 
fight  shy  of  such,  he  has  done  a  good  work. 

Or  if  Mr.  Brooks  was  thinking  of  Paber,  we  give  htm  up  too. 
Faber  is  bad.  He  is  very  popular  and  very  pretty,  but  none  the 
less  unmanly  and  unwholesome — not  all  of  him,  but  a  great  deal. 
He  would  have  been  a  hopeless  driveller  had  not  Providence  blest 
him  with  brains  and  education.  He  often  drivels  sadly  as  it  is. 
Not  at  all  because  his  "  foundations  of  faith  were  shaken,  because 
he  was  afraid  to  say  that  he  held  the  truths  of  religion  to  be  liter- 
ally and  absolutely  true" — so  far  is  the  Yale  analysis  from  being 
correct.  Faber  believed  all  that  the  Pope  told  him,  and  partly 
because  of  that,  still  more  by  natural  temperament,  he  was  a 
thorough  sentimentalist.  His  hymns  present  the  grand  and  pain- 
ful condensation  of  all  that  can  be  alleged  against  pietism  in 
verse,  e.  g.,"0  Paradise"  is  thin — sadly  thin — and  "lacks  thought" 
almost  wholly.  It  is  too  often  sung,  as  processional  or  otherwise^ 
to  the  doubtful  edification  of  choir  and  audience. 

Yet  even  Faber  is  not  much  wprse  in  this  respect  than  Charles 
Wesley  often  was.  .  Whoever  has  looked  fairly  upon  that  great 
lyrist  knows  that  exaggerated  emotionalism  was  his' besetting  sin. 
The  same  canker  was  on  both  these  fine  trees,  though  it  has  spread 
&rthest  in  the  one  of  later  growth.     When  our  fathers  sang  : 

Tell  it  unto  sinDerSf  tell, 
I  am,  I  am  out  of  hell  I 

28 
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tbej  were  no  more  rationally  or  profitably  employed  than  their 
descendants  when  chanting  forth : 

He  took  me  on  his  shoulder, 
And  tenderly  He  kissed  me ; 

He  bade  my  love  grow  bolder, 
And  said  how  He  had  missed  me. 

Yet  Charles  Wesley  and  Faber  are  immensely  popular,  not  only 
from  the  strength  of  what  is  in  them,  the  real  poetry  and  piety 
which  no  man  denies  to  them,  but  from  this  emotional  weakness, 
as  severe  judges  consider  it.  People  like  that  sort  of  thing  in 
hymns.  They  ought  not,  but  they  do,  and  did  in  our  fathers' time. 
It  is  not  a  new  invention. 

The  Yale  dictum  has  been  anticipated,  in  a  larger  shape,  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  '*  Man,"  he  says  (Literature  and  Dogma,  p. 
62),  '*  may  disobey  the  indications  of  the  laws  of  our  being  in  other 
spheres  than  that  of  morals.  He  does  disobey  them  when  he  sings 
a  hymn  like  My  Jemis  to  hnow^  and  feel  His  Blood  flow — or,  in- 
deed, like  nine-tenths  of  our  hymns."  There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in 
this,  though  of  course  it  is  too  sweeping.  Most  of  us  have  known 
forms  of  religious  worship  and  activity  the  effect  of  which,  so  far 
as  they  had  any,  would  be  to  relegate  the  race  to  medissval  bar- 
barism— not  necessarily  of  the  ritualistic  kind.  Some  hymns  tend 
toward  fetichism.  The  laws  of  taste  and  good  sense,  no  less  than 
those  of  ethics,  are  laws  of  our  being  and  not  to  be  violated  with 
impunity.  A  gentleman,  says  Dr.  Holmes  excellently,  should  be 
a  gentleman  in  his  hymns  and  prayers.  The  Church  has  remem- 
bered that — or  part  of  it.  The  refining  and  educating  influence 
of  her  Prayer  Book  is  at  once  familiar  and  incalculable ;  but  not  so 
much  can  be  said  for  her  hymnic  provision.  For  this  portion  of 
their  diet  her  children  have  been  too  largely  condemned  to  un- 
savory and  feeble  messes,  sweetened  with  liberally  sanded  sugar 
and  flavored  with  often  bitter  and  sometimes  poisonous  herbs. 

But  the  older  ingredients  of  this  mess  were  not  purer  and  more 

nutritious  than  those  of    later  manufacture.     On   the  contrary. 

Two  facts  would  make  this  probable  aptixyri.     1.  The  old  hymns 

!  were  nearly  all  written  by  Dissenters,  or  by  partisans  inside  the 

I  

Church  (as  Wesley,  Toplady  and  Newton),  by  men  devoted  to 
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trnths  rather  than  tmth,  to  views  which  could  be  and  were  worked 
up)n  more  fully  outside  the  Church  than  in  it,  and  which,  however 
fascinating  to  them,  have  since  ceased  to  be  specially  interesting 
or  important.     Therefore  their  work  is  under  a  cloud,  as  only 
doabtfiilly  or  partially  available  to  us.     2.  Moat  of  the  old  hymns 
were  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  an  age  coarse  and  rude 
in  manners,  inferior  in  culture,  low  in  its  standards  of  taste ;  an 
a^  markedly  deficient  in  sound  and  rational   religious   activity, 
eminent  for  stupid  respectability  and  ponderous  Philistinism  ;  an 
age  whose  leading  notions  we  of  to-day  have  to  be  continually 
protesting  against  and  undermining,  the  Paleyan  happiness-theory 
and  the  Bntlerian  doctrine  that  grace  is  no  better  thfin  nature,  and 
that  men  had  best  not  take  the  risks  of  doubt,  but  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  case  the  Bible  should  chance  to  turn  out  true ;  an  age  in 
which  the  "Freethinkers"  stood  at  one  end  of  the  line,  the  Meth- 
odists and  "Fanatics"  at  the  other,  and  the  dreary  crowd  of  sleepy 
Conservatives  between.     The  work  of  such  a  century  is  necessa- 
rily discredited  in  that  which  follows.     Not   that  this  work  is 
wholly  bad,  of  course.     Addison's  five  hymns  range  from  fair  to 
nearly  first-rate.     The  admirable  John  Byrom  had  a  mind  far  be- 
yond his  time,  and  was  a  live  if  erratic  Churchman  ;  but  his  many 
religious  verses  yield  scarce  anything  strictly  hymnic,  and  these 
written  with  no  pains.     A  few  obscure   men,  as  Oliver  and  Wra. 
W^illiams,  have  dropt  us  by  chance  something  of  permanent  value. 
And  in  the  vast  mass  of  lyrics  left  by  Watts,  Wesley  and  their 
followers,  are  a  number  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  part  with, 
and  a  few  that  may  keep  their  place  till  the  language  changes. 
But  these  have  to  be  culled  with  a  sparing  and  careful  hand  :  and 
no  part  of  them  is  entitled  to  be  revered  (as  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  done)  as  a  sacred  deposit,  plenarily  inspired  or  nearly 
so,  on  which  criticism  is  blasphemy.     The  practice  still  lingering 
in  some  sequestered  nooks  of  the   British  **  dissenting  world,"  if 
not  in  this  country,  of  using  Watts  entire,  is   a   protest  against 
civilization. 

In  truth,  good  Dr.  Watts  was — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it — vulgar.  He  suited  the  generation  for  which  he  wrote,  by  not 
being  above  it.     It  was  commonplace  and   unrefined,  and  so  was 
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he.  Nobody  before  him  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  hymn  making 
with  any  succeBS — always  excepting  John  Mason,  whose  "Songfi 
of  Praise"  (1683)  were  all  too  few,  and  he  rather  too  much  of  a 
poet.  Watts  was  a  sincere  and  kindly  man,  unpretentious  and 
humane,  qualities  which  always  tell  in  an  author,  whether  he  be  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  G.  P.  R  James.  He  wrote  of  what  he  believed 
with  a  rude  straightforward  simplicity  which  met  the  then  ruling 
religious  taste.  He  supplied  a  felt  want,  and  became  a  leading 
benefactor  of  his  age.  But  not  therefore  necessarily  of  all  ages. 
Nobody,  now-a-days,  except  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,  is 
allowed  to  write  with  such  slovenly  disregard  of  rhyme,  for  in- 
stance. The  educated  modem  reader,  not  biased  by  long  associa- 
tion, finds  hardly  the  semblance  of  what  we  now  call  an  idea  in 
his  many  hundred  pages.  His  worst  is  nigh  as  bad  as  can  be,  his 
average  is  low,  his  best  are  not  the  very  best  either  in  ideal  or  in 
fact.  Beyond  this  his  doctrine  is  that  of  the  time — ^not  the  ex- 
tremest  sort,  and  mildly  rendered  through  his  mild  medium,  but 
oflfensive  enough  at  times.  The  Deity  is,  when  you  once  find  Him 
out,  a  Moloch.  Our  Lord's  chief  use  is  ''to  sprinkle  o'er  the  flaming 
throne  with  His  atoning  blood."  Children  are  warned  against 
"  the  Danger  of  Delay  "  by  the  knock-down  argument  that : 

'Tis  dangerous  to  provoke  a  God ; 
His  power  and  vengeance  none  can  tell ; 
One  stroke  of  His  almightj  rod 
Can  send  young  sinners  quick  to  helL 

The  impiety  and  immorality  of  this  kind  were  long  ago  pointed 
out.  Of  course  the  blame  must  not  be  wholly  laid  on  Watts,  any 
more  than  the  poor,  old,  amiable  Puritan,  Michael  Wigglesworth 
(1662)  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  monstrous  absurdity, 
inhumanity  and  blasphemy  of  his  once  popular  "  Day  of  Doom." 
Except  very  great  geniuses,  we  are  all  the  creatures  of  our  time,  and 
echo  its  ideas  with  what  voice  God  has  given  us.  Watts  was  not 
a  very  great  genius ;  he  was  a  man  of  his  time,  with  a  good  voice 
after  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  therein  lay  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness. His  time  is  past,  and  his  voice  no  longer  rings  as  it  onoe 
did.  But  he  has  been  made  the  prophet  of  a  party,  a  sort  of 
Calvinist  King  David.    It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  orthodoxy  to 
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persist  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  Christiaii  lyrists.  Some  terrible 
thiog  woold  sarely  be£dl  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Zions  if  this  sweet  singer  ceased  to  lead  their  devotions.  Thus 
he  wears  a  halo  of  artificial  prestige  still.  Few  reputations  have 
been  so  faithfully  ^  boosted.''  Other  luminaries  are  up  and  shi- 
ning, but  there  is  a  great  patch  of  red  paint  on  the  horizon,  where 
his  sun  long  ago  set. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enquire  minutely,  whether,  or  how 
far,  Watts  was  a  sentimentalist.  In  the  dictionary  sense  '^  one 
who  affects  fine  feeling,"  of  course  he  was  not.  There  was  noth- 
ing ''  fine  "  about  him  ;  nor  did  he  '^  affect  "  anything.  He  was 
genuine  as  far  as  he  went.  Affectation  was  not  at  all  a  character- 
istic of  his  school.  The  homely  religious  circles  of  that  day,  with 
their  homespun  verses,  did  not  furnish  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  tender  plant,  sentimentality,  could  thrive.  It  implies  not  only 
a  feebleness,  but  a  delicacy,  which  they  had  not.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  rather  a  growth  of  our  time.  Mr.  Brooks  is  right  so  far. 
Bat  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  Watts  and  his  contemporaries ; 
the  ^^  moods  of  mystic  feeling,"  '^  the  brightness  of  sensuous 
imagery,"  and  so  on.  Take  the  substance  of  these  old  lyrics,  or 
not  a  few  of  them,  dress  it  up  in  modern  garb,  and  yon  have  a  good 
article  of  approved  sentimentality.  Some  of  Watts'  ^^best" 
hymns — as  eminently  **  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  to  bring 
oat  their  full  force,  ought  to  be  sung  with  closed  eyes,  head 
thrown  back,  and  foot  gently  beating  time,  if  not  with  clapping 
of  hands,  and  interjections  of  "  amen  "  and  "  glory."  That  is  the 
mood  which  they  induce  in  sympathetic  minds,  and  such  the  fit 
accessories — ^the  framing,  so  to  speak —  of  the  picture. 

Watts  reigned  alone  till  the  Wesleys  appeared  and  set  up  a  rival 
school.  It  was  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  Poet  of  Methodism 
to  find  (or  largely  help  to  make)  a  party  which  at  once  possessed 
themselves  of  him,  bowed  before  him  as  plenarily  inspired,  and 
blazoned  him  forth  as  a  sort  of  Book  of  Mormon  in  verse — much 
as  the  Calvinists  did  with  Watts.  By  consequence,  other  people 
have  been  shy  of  him.  If  he  is  the  Methodist  poet,  what  is  he  to 
us  who  are  not  Methodists  f  Such  is  sectarian  logia  Yet  Charles 
was,  and  is,  probably  the  greatest  of  British  sacred  lyrists  up  to 
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date.  He  was  fearfally  diffuse — ^flooded  every  snbject  with  Bong, 
and  over-«tocked  the  market.  And  his  mannerism  is  so  strong 
that  to  have  a  sympathetic  audience  he  must  educate  it  himself. 
But  any  dispassionate  reader,  comparing  him  with  Watts,  must 
see  what  a  vast  advance  he  made  in  two  rather  important  qualities 
of  poetry,  refinement  and  fire.  He  sometimes  forgot  himself,  but 
generally  wrote  as  a  gentleman.  The  marvel  is  that  one  who  did 
so  much  in  lyric  verse  (full  five  times  as  much  as  Watts,  and  far 
too  much  for  any  one  man)  should  have  done  so  well.  Some  of 
his  pieces  will  surely  live  as  long  as  anything  now  extant  in  their 
department.  "  Christ,  whose  glory  fills  the  skies,"  is  one  of  oar 
few  perfect  hymns — at  once  faultless  and  full  of  life.  "  Come,  thou 
long-expected  Jesus"  (as  he  wrote  it,  not  as  we  have  to  sing  it)  is 
not  much  inferior.  Many  of  his  less  known  effusions — and  this  is 
rare  praise  for  our  eighteenth-century  hymnist — make  pleasant 
reading ;  fiiU  of  delicate  and  uncommonplace  turns  of  thought 
and  expression,  fresh,  tender,  varied  and  almost  subtle.  What 
certainly  cannot  be  claimed  for  anything  of  Watts,  he  is  some- 
times too  good  to  use  for  hymn-book  purposes. 

Tet  he  was  as  nearly  a  sentimentalist  as  a  strong  and  honest 
soul,  living  in  his  time  and  not  in  ours,  could  be.  There  is  too 
much  gush  about  him.  He  is  forever  harping  on  his  favorite  tenet 
of  justification  by  sensation.  Religion  for  him  meant  chiefly  the 
passions  in  rampant  and  unchecked  exercise,  only  turned  in  the 
right  direction.  His  noble  and  exquisite  profession  of  Christian 
stoicism,  "  The  Last  Wish,"  is  spoiled  by  a  wholly  incongruons 
"  groan,"  lugged  in,  in  the  last  couplet. 

John  Wesley  as  a  poet  is  hardly  distinguishable  firom  his 
brother,  except  by  greater  dignity,  calmness  and  self-repression. 
His  verses  are  mostly  rendered  from  the  German,  and  have 
an    importance    and    value    disproportionate    to    their   narrow 

bulk. 

Watts  and  Wesley  between  them,  cover  most  of  the  old  ground 
and  supply  two-thirds  of  what  "  our  fathers  sang."  To  what  they  did 
not  supply  they  gave  the  impulse  and  the  tone.  All  subsequent 
hymnists,  till  1820,  wrote  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  one  or 
other,  or  of  the  two  combined.    Tlie  respectable  Doddridge,  the 
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amiable  bnt  over-rated  Aone  Steele,  and  the  leaser  names,  Simon 
Browne,  Gibbons,  Beddome,  Stennett,  Fawcett,  etc.,  were  snccess- 
iiil  imitators  of  Watts,  with  no  special  salient  points  of  their  own. 
Topladj  was  a  condensed,  calyinized  and  more  strongly  theological 
Charles  Wesley.  Cennick  and  Hammond  were  vulgarized 
Wesleys,  the  former  with  a  rndely  pleasing  naivete  of  his  own. 
These  two,  and  some  minor  disciples  of  the  same  school,  have 
given  us  some  metrical  screechings  which  are  liappily  exchanged 
for  the  milder  and  less  inelegant  sentimentalisms  of  our  day. 

The  obnoxions  (however,  well-meaning)  Joseph  Hart,  the  more 
gifted  Seagrave,  Grigg  and  Ferronet,  belonged  to  a  composite 
school,  influenced  in  nearly  equal  measure  by  the  two  masters* 
So  did  Newton  and  Cowper,  whose  joint  work  is  interesting  for  its 
grave  good  nature  and  sincerity,  rather  than  for  poetic  grace  and 
elevation. 

One  other  class  of  eighteenth-century  hymns  remains — the 
anonymous.  Until  lately  the  brotherhood  of  compilers  persisted 
in  dubbing  John  Wesley's  translations  "  Moravian."  In  that  way 
(or  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  else)  a  reputation  was  made  for 
the  hymnic  provision  of  a  body  which  in  other  respects  had  and 
deserved  everybody's  good  will.  The  real  Moravian  lyrics  were 
generally  crude,  and  sometimes  fanatical.  They  never  grew  into 
wider  use  sufficiently  to  claim  further  notice  here. 

The  times  prior  to  1700  may  also  bo  passed  by,  as  (though 
prolific  of  excellent  sacred  poetry)  having  yielded  almost  nothing 
to  hymn  books.  Bishop  Ken  of  course  is  to  be  excepted^  and 
remarkable  John  Mason,  also  ,one  powerful  fragment  of  Ricliard 
Baxter's,  part  of  which,  its  head  and  shoulders  being  carefully 
sawed  off,  stands  as  No.  486  of  our  Hymnal.  But  this  bit  of  Bax- 
ter's and  also  Mason's  hymns  were  not  sung  to  any  extent  by  our 
fathers.  They  were  long  and  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  only 
resurrected  within  the  last  half  century,  chiefly  through  the  good 
ofiices  of  James  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  himself  leads  a  transition  school,  and  is  feebly  fol- 
lowed by  Kelly  and  a  few  others  of  small  importance ;  his  best 
lyrics  are  modern  in  character  and  date.  The  line  between  old 
and  new  can  be  most  conveniently  drawn  at  1827.    That  year 
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gave  to  the  world  Heber'e  Hymns  and  Keble's  Christian  Year ; 
and  on  this  side  the  water  a  landmark  of  less  importance,  onr  212 
Prayer  Book  hymns. .  The  simultaneons  appearance  of  the  two 
former  was  an  event  and  a  prophecy.  Never  before  had  the 
English  Church  spoken — ia  rhyme  and  metre — so  clearly,  or  with 
anything  like  the  effect.  Both  efforts  met  abundant  recognition 
at  once.  It  was  felt  (we  may  suppose)  that  thenceforth  the 
Church  should  supply  her  own  hymnic  wants.  But  for  nine  years 
nobody  dared  emulate,  or  try  to  improve  upon  Eeble  and  Heber. 
Meanwhile  the  Oxford  movement  was  going  on.  In  1836  New- 
man put  forth  a  dozen  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  ^'Lyra 
Apostolica  1 "  He  was  closely  followed  by  Chandler,  Bishop 
Mant  and  Isaac  Williams.  A  new  era  had  opened.  Churchmen 
kept  the  lead  and  wrote  with  distinct  reference  to  the  Church's 
arrangements  and  demands.  It  was  remembered  for  the  first  time 
that  a  large  hymnic  stock,  consecrated  by  venerable  associations 
and  long  ecclesiastic  use,  existed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  to  men- 
tion the  stores  of  the  Eastern  Church;  that  German  Protest 
ants  observed  at  least  the  Holy  year,  and  had  been  provided  by  a 
steady  stream  of  hymn  writers  for  above  three  hundi*ed  years 
with  more  and  better  sacred  songs  than  England  then  possessed. 
From  this  latter  source  large  materials  were  drawn  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth,  Miss  Cox  and  others,  while  Caswall  and  Neale  surpassed 
the  services  of  previous  translators  from  the  older  languages. 
Originals  began  to  be  written  with  more  or  less  reference  to  the 
ancient  models  by  Monsell,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Sir  H.  W.  Baker, 
Earl  Nelson,  and  many  others.  Meantime  some  work,  though  not 
very  much,  was  done  on  the  old  familiar  lines.  Bonar  is  the  only 
eminent  and  popular  Dissenting  hymnist  who  belongs  distinctively 
to  our  generation. 

To  return  now  to  the  question  immediately  in  hand  :  Are  the 
hymns  of  our  day  inferior,  by  lack  of  strength  or  excess  of  senti- 
ment, to  those  of  the  old  schools?  It  is  hard  to  see  how  or  why- 
Let  any  educated  reader  compare  them  fairly,  laying  the  prejudice 
of  habit  aside — mass  with  mass,  or  best  with  best,  and  judge. 
Set  the  bulk  in  each  case  over  against  one  another ;  there  a  set  of 
plain  Baptist  and  Independent  preachers,  and  here  ^*  a  mob  of 
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gentlemen  (and  ladies)  who  write  with  ease."  The  ancient  choir 
strike  the  tunefhl  pitchpipe,  and  chant  forth  in  sober  literalness, 
scarce  one  of  them  wonld  object — 

rm  hot,  I^m  cold,  now  freeze,  now  burn, 
I  sin  forsake,  to  sin  retarn. 

Gan  oar  modem  poetasters,  with  their  comers  in  all  the  religioas 
papers,  turn  out  anything  worse  than  that  ? 

Or  go  a  step — several  steps — higher.     Here  is  a  "  hymn  our 
fathers  sang,"  often  and  delightedly  : 

How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hours 

When  Jesus  no  longer  I  see ; 
Sweet  prospects,  sweet  birds,  and  sweet  flowers 

Have  all  lost  their  sweetness  with  me. 

The  mid-summer  sun  shines  but  dim ; 

The  fields  strive  in  vain  to  look  gay ; 
But  when  I  am  happj  in  Him 

December's  as  pleasant  as  May^. 

That  is  grave  and  excellent  John  Newton.  But  dropping  out 
the  offensive  meaning  of  affectation,  it  is  egregious  sentimentality ; 
9t/r<mg  sentimentality,  if  Mr.  Brooks  pleases,  as  against  the  weak 
variety  produced  now.  If  so,  the  strength  of  it  is  not  in  the 
thought.  It  is  put  with  a  certain  prettiness  and  vigor  not  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  our  time  ;  but  the  thought  of  it  is  not  much, 
surely.  Ideas  did  not  supply  the  strength  of  the  old  hymns,  as  a 
rata  Any  live  modern  writer  has  more  ideas  tb  deal  with  than 
went  to  their  furnishing.  The  old  hymnists  had  moral  and 
spiritual  force,  of  which  we  perhaps  have  not  so  much.  Eigh- 
teenth century  religion  was  narrow  and  strong.  Nineteenth 
century  religion  is  broad  and  weak,  if  Mr.  Brooks  will  have  it  so ; 
weak  because  the  strength  of  it  is  diffused  over  a  far  wider  area. 
We  have  so  many  things  to  study  and  attend  to  that  our  grand- 
fathers never  dreamed  of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  contempo- 
rary writers  are  infected  with  any  conscious  and  voluntary  scepti- 
cism, or  vagueness  and  unsettling  of  faith.  That  is  in  the  air 
rather  than  in  the  men.  Tiie  leading  hymnists  of  our  day  are  as 
firmly  and  complacently  dogmatic  as  Watts  or  Kewton,  though 
29 
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the  dogmatism  is  after  altered  fashions.    It  was  not  the  fault  d 
Drs.  Bonar  and  Neale  that  they  lived  in  the  nineteenth  oeotary. 

One  cannot  be  very  sure  what  ^^  the  translated  medisevaliBmsof 
riinalism  "  may  be ;  but  making  a  broad  guess  at  them,  it  seems 
hardly  accurate  to  reproach  them  with  lack  of  thought  and  sentimen- 
tal weakness.  The  untranslated  ditto  may  certainly  repel  the 
charge.  Latin  hymnody  began  with  Ambrose;  he  and  his  school  are 
marked  by  a  severe  and  bare  simplicity,  the  faults  of  which  are  not 
on  the  side  of  sentiment,  but  the  other  way.  The  famous  '^  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,"  and  some  other  books  which  may  be  called 
Eitualistic  by  such  as  are  more  fond  of  that  term  than  careful  in 
applying  it,  draw  largely  on  the  Ambrosian  school  both  by  trans- 
lations and  imitations ;  and  so  far  they  contain  more  or  less  dead 
wood,  but  very  little  of  luxuriant  foliage  or  luscious  fruita  The 
later  Latin  hymns  are  more  emotional  than  the  Ambrosian,  of 
course ;  but  no  more  so  than  our  old  English  ones.  E.  g.,  No.  96 
in  H.  A.  &  M.  (old  editions),  is  objectionably  sensuous,  especially 
where,  after  enumerating  the  details  and  instruments  of  the 
Passion,  petition  is  made,  '^  May  all  these  our  spirits  sate,  And 
with  love  inebriate,^'  But  apart  from  that  violent  and  indecent 
verb,  it  is  no  worse  than  No.  95,  which  is  also  84  in  our  Hymnal, 
and  of  truly  Protestant  and  British  eighteenth-century  origin, 
only  here  much  cut  down  and  softened  by  nineteenth-century 
Anglican  taste. 

In  truth,  our  Yale  critic's  mode  of  accounting  for  the  religious 
sentimentality  of  our  day,  in  hymns  or  elsewhere,  will  hardly 
pass.  It  covers  part  of  the  truth  very  possibly,  but  by  no  means 
all  of  it.  Bishop  Lavington's  well-known  title,  '^  Enthusiasms  of 
Methodists  and  Papists  Compared,"  comes  nearer  the  mark. 
Pious  people  were  inclined  to  sentimentality  long  before  they 
began  to  feel  the  foundations  of  their  faith  shaking  or  threatened. 
The  emotional  instinct,  to  which  Christianity  so  strongly  appeals, 
is  largely  independent  of  creed,  clime,  age  and  circumstance; 
though  one  religious  system  may  foster  and  another  discourage  it. 
There  was  and  is  something  in  Romanism  favorable  to  the  mystic 
and  ecstatic  type  of  piety — a  type  by  no  means  worthless,  often 
needed  and    largely    useful,  but  always  of  doubtful  soundness 
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and  nncertein  result.    The  same  is  trae  of  historic  If  ethodism, 

and— in   a   modified    sense—of  its    daughter    Evangelicalism. 

Wesley  and  Faber  may  be  wide  apart  in  professions  and  opinions, 

DQt  their  best  and  worst  lyrics  show  the  same  element  powerful 

in  both.    We  cannot  draw  any  plain  line  of  demarcation  between 

feeh'ng  and  sentimentality.     We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 

feebler  singers  of  any  generation  were  insincere,  and  affected  what 

they  did  not  feel ;    that  would   in   most    cases    do  them  cruel 

iojugtice,  and  be  claiming  omniscience  for   their  critics.     We  can 

only  say  that  this  bit  of  verse  is  good,  and  that  bad,  and  many  of 

mixed  quality. 

More  or  less  exuberance  of  feeling  may  mark  the  hymns  of  any 
given  period  or  school,  and  be  connected  with  more  or  less  appa- 
rent firmness  of  moral  purpose  and  clearness  of  strength  of  thought. 
But  the  root  is  always  alive  and  the  plant  springs  up  every  where. 
There  is  plenty  of  sentimentality  in  our  day,  no  doubt.     But 
in  no  deep  sense  or  large  measure  is  it  really  characteristic  of  the 
time.    Most  of   it  grows  on  old  branches — comes  from  people 
who  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  (if  so  much),  while  walking 
on  paths  opened  a  century  ago.    The  real  characteristics  of  our 
day,  in  literature  and  religion,  are  greater  breadth  and  freedom  of 
thought,  and  vastly  increased  refinement  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion.   The  first  of  these  cannot  be  much  seen,  except  negatively, 
in  our  hymnic  provision  for  worship ;  for  hymns  do  not  want  too 
much  thought.  It  is  not  wholly  lacking  in  our  materials,  as  witness 
Lynch  and  Palgrave ;  but  we  cannot  use  these  much  as  yet.     The 
hymnal,  like  the  Prayer-Book,  is  not  made  mainly  for  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  but  must  be  in  a  language  ^'  understanded  of 
the  people,"    If  we  have  commonly   sunk  beneath,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  soar  above  the  popular  capacity.     A  happy 
mean  is  the  thing,  if  we  could  only  hit  it. 

But  the  other  characteristic — refinement — may  be  seen  and 
profited  by  abundantly.  The  general  spread  of  education, 
the  raising  of  sssthetic  standards,  have  been  felt  here.  Gentlemen, 
scholars  and  churchmen  have  been  and  are  giving  us  hymns  free 
from  cant,  excitement  and  vulgarity,  yet  not  always  deficient  in 
warmth  and  life,  conformed  to  a  '^  sober  standard  of  feeling  in 
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matters  of  religion,"  and  better  suited  to  onr  wants  than  all  the 
old  English  lyrics,  except  a  few  dozens.  Compare  two  of  the 
better  class  of  these  with  their  modern  equivalents ;  '^  This  is  the 
Day  of  Light"(159  of  the  Hymnal)  with  "Welcome,  Sweet  Day  of 
Rest,"  U7;  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden  "  (491-493)  with  "Jera- 
salem,  My  Happy  Home,"  496.  No  small  advance  in  parity, 
fulness  and  naturalness  is  here  gained ;  or,  if  that  be  not  granted,  in 
singing  the  old  songs  we  are  painfully  putting  ourselves  back  into 
the  moods  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  in  the  others  we 
are  at  home. 

Lastly,  any  charge  of  sentimentalism  or  other  inferiority  in  onr 
present  Anglican  hymnody  must  fall  as  rash,  crude,  and  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  Not  all  new  Anglican  hymns  are  good,  of  conrBe. 
**  The  People's  Hymnal"  and  some  other  ''advanced"  compila- 
tions of  no  great  repute  have  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  so  have  partly  manufactured,  partly  let  in  from  withoat,  a 
lot  of  dubious  and  sloppy  stuff,  to  please  a  supposed  popular  taste 
— much  as  our  book  sadly  retains  *'  The  Voice  of  Free  Grace,"  and 
*'  Come,  Ye  Sinners,  Poor  and  Needy."  But  these  are  exceptions. 
The  movement  which  in  its  varied  phases  has  given  us  Neale  and 
Winkworth,  Palgrave  and  EUerton,  which  has  widened  our 
hymnic  horizon  and  enabled  us  to  conduct  the  metrical  part 
of  our  services  without  inconsistency  and  shame,  deserves  our  fall 
recognition  and  gratitude.  Except  that  Watts  and  Wesley  8upe^ 
seded  nobody  and  entered  on  an  unoccupied'  field,  it  might  here- 
after furnish  the  leading  chapter — as  it  does  certainly  afford  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  interesting  chapters-'K>f  English  hynmo- 
logic  history. 

FEEDERIO  M.  BIRD. 


ARE  THE  WICKED  ANNIHILATED  ? 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soal,  the  opposite  of  its  Annihilation, 
has  ever  been,  so  far  as  haman  records  testify,  the  common  belief 
of  mankind. 

Cicero  refers  this  belief  to  these  sources :  universal  consent, 
and  intuitive  perception,  which  he  calls  the  Yoice  of  Nature. 
These  are  his  words : 

Pormanere  aminos  arbitramur  conaensu  nationum  omnium ;  omnium  oonflensua  an- 
tem  Datum  vox  est 

Modern  writers  on  the  science  of  the  mind  assure  us  that  one 
of  the  intuitions  of  every  human  soul  is  the  belief  in  its  own  im- 
mortality.' 

The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  entertained  this  be- 
lief These  all  died  in  the  faith  of  a  heavenly  country.  Heb. 
n :  13, 16. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  predicts  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  therefore  their  own  endless  existence : 

Their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched.     Isaiah,  lxvi:24. 

The  prophet  Daniel  thus  foretells  the  endless  destiny  of  all  men  : 

Man/  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life  and  some  to  shame  and  eyerlasting  contempt    Dan.,  m'2. 

The  Church  in  recording  these  declarations  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  "  everlasting  damnation'  " ;  "  eternally  punished' "  ; 
"  eternal  death*  " ;  ^^  the  judge  of  all  flesh  shall  say  to  the  wicked, 
go,  ye  accursed,  into  the  fire  everlasting'^'  expresses  her  belief  in 
the  immortality,  even  of  wicked  souls. 

Our  InMlible  Lord  when  he  says  "  The  cursed  shall  go  away 
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into  everlasting  punishment,"  Matt,  xxv :  64,  affirma  the  same 
tremendous  truth. 

Strange  that  in  this  period  of  the  Christian  era  there  should  be 
found  persons  maintaining  the  annihilation  of  the  souls  of  the 
wicked. 

Strange  that  among  these  persons  are  not  merely  the  self-loving, 
the  self-indulgent  and  the  brutal,  but  also  the  educated  and  re- 
fined cultivators  of  the  Christian  life.  The  presence  of  annihila- 
tionists  in  unwonted  and  unexpected  places  renders  the  enqairy 
we  now  initiate  appropriate,  timely,  necessary.  Silence  would  be 
a  desertion  and  a  snrrendering  of  the  truth. 

Abb  thb  Wioked  Annihilatbd  ? 

Our  Lord  Himself  answers  this  question.  What  is  His  answer? 

1.  First  of  all  He  assures  us  that  the  wicked  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated until  after  the  general  Resurrection. 

All  that  are  in  the  graves  *  *  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnft- 
tioB.   John  T  :   28,  29. 

This  prediction  of  our  Lord  embodies  the  following  truths : 

(a).  No  wicked  souls  have  yet  been  annihilated. 

(b).  No  wicked  souls  can  be  annihilated  till  the  arrival  of  the 
remote  future  of  the  general  Resurrection,  when  *'  aU  that  are  in 
the  graves,"  all  the  countless  myriads  of  the  dead,  '^  shall  come 
forth"  to  be  either  acquitted  or  condemned,  according  to  their 
conduct  in  this  present  life. 

(c).  Wicked  men  do  not  then  die  '^  like  the  beasts  that  perish." 
Their  souls  continue  to  live  after  they  leave  their  bodies,  and  will 
continue  to  live  till  our  Lord  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  return 
from  heaven  to  raise  all  the  dead,  and  to  judge  them  according  to 
their  works  in  this  mortal  state. 

2.  But  our  Lord's  teaching  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  the 
wicked  goes  very  much  farther  than  the  exclusion  of  annihilation 
until  the  far  off  time  of  the  general  Resurrection.  He  also  declares 
that  the  wioked  will  not  be  annihilated  at  any  period  following 
His  second  advent. 

This  appalling  fact  He  announces  in  these  well-known  words: 

Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.  *  *  *  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  puniahment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  Matt,  zxv :  41, 46. 
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In  this  passage  ^'  pnaUhmeiit "  and  ^^  life "  are  strongly  oon- 
trasted.  Each  onr  Lord  pronounces  to  })e  unending.  In  the  Greek 
both  '^  punishment "  and  "  life  "  are  characterized  by  the  same 
adjective,  aiGaviov^  which  means,  unending,  eternal,  everlasting. 
Oar  English  Bible  in  Matt.,  xxv:  46,  translates  this  word  before 
^^panishment"  bj  "everlasting,'*  and  before  "life"  by  *^ternal."  The 
reason  for  this  varied  translation  is  merely  rhetorical.  But  as  ever- 
lasting  is  the  same  as  eternal  and  eternal  is  the  same  as  everlasting, 
and  as  atooviov^  unending,  everlasting,  eternal,  describes  "punish- 
ment "  as  well  as  *'  life,"  the  punishmerU  is  as  lasting  as  is  the  life. 

In  contrasted  expressions  (and  Matt,  xxv:  46  is  a  contrasted  ex- 
pression) when  in  each  the  same  adjective  is  used,  the  adjective 
must  in  each  expression  have  precisely  the  same  sense.  The 
adjective  aicavtov^  unending,  everlasting,  eternal,  cannot  have  one 
meaning  with  "  punishment "  and  another  meaning  with  "  life." 
If,  then,  the  "  punishment "  is  not  unending  the  "  life  "  is  not  un- 
ending. If  hell  can  have  an  end,  then  heaven  can  also  have  an  end. 
If  the  fire  which  our  Lord  says  is  not  quenched,  St.  Mark,  ix :  43, 
can  be  quenched,  then  the  song  of  the  redeemed  which  '^rests  not 
day  and  night"  Rev.,  iv:  8,  can  likewise  be  ended  and  silenced. 
By  no  process  of  linguistic  artifice  can  this  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words  in  Matt.,  xxv:  46  be  changed  and  set  asida  So  long  as  "life'^ 
is  aicovj  ov,  unending,  everlasting,  eternal,  so  long  also  is  "  punish- 
ment "  unending,  everlasting,  eternal.  When  "  punishment " . 
ceases  "  life  "  ceases,  and  all  souls,  both  "  righteous  and  wicked  " 
are  alike  annihilated  t 

• 

The  force  of  the  above  statements  can  be  weakened  and  overcome 
only  by  these  two  suppositions,  in  case  they  are  warranted  by  the 
Scriptures. 

(a).  That  the  "life"  with  which  "  punishment "  is  contrasted  is 
itself  not  endless  ;  and  consequently  will,  at  some  time,  cease  to 
exist. 

But  this  supposition  cannot  be  established  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  since  not  supported  by  the  Scriptures  must  be  rejected. 

We  show  the  baseless  character  of  the  supposition  by  the  follow- 
ing references  to  the  New  Testament : 
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The  "  life  "  described  in  Matt.,  xxv:  46,  is  elsewhere  called  "  in- 
heritance.'' ^The  ipheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,''  CoL,  i:  12. 
But  this  heavenly  inheritance  receives  not  only  the  appellation 
"eternal,"  "  eternal  inheritance,"  Heb.,  ix :  15,  but  likewise  the 
appellations  of  "  incorrnptible,"  a(pdaprov^  and  "  that  fadeth  not 
away,"  afiapavrov  ,•  Phil.,  i:  4,  **a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  "inheritance"  which  is 
"incorrnptible"  and  "that  cannot  fade  away"  mnst  be  endless  in 
its  duration. 

We  thus  have  a  demonstration  from  these  adjectives,  atpOaprov 
a^apavrtvov^  that  (quite  apart  from  the  word  "  eternal" )  the 
"life"  which  our  Lord  contrasts  with  "punishment,"  Matt.,  xxv:  46, 
is  because  "incorruptible  and  incapable  of  fading"  absolutely 
without  termination.'  For  this  reason  the  supposition  that  the 
"life"  contrasted  with  "punishment"  is  itself  not  endless  is  an  utter 
fiction. 

(b).  By  still  a  second  supposition  can  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment from  the  contrast  between  "life"  and  "punishment"  be 
opposed. 

The  second  supposition  is  this :  When  our  Lord  calls  panish- 
ment  "everlasting"  He  uses  the  word  everlasting  not  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  meaning  but  in  the  modified  and  restricted  sense  of  in- 
definite duration. 

In  reply  to  this  explanation  of  our  Lord's  use  of  the  word 
"everlasting"  as  characterizing  "punishment,"  the  facts  in  the  case 
compel  us  to  affirm  that  in  the  places,  only  five  in  all,  where  our 
Lord  uses  the  appellation  aicovtov^  He  uses  it  in  its  fullest  sense. 

These  are  the  five  places :  Matt.,  xviii:  8,  xx v :  41,  46 ; 
Mark,  iii:  29 ;  Luke,  xvi:  9.  We  will  examine  each  of  these 
texts. 

In  Matt.,  xxv:  41, 46,  as  we  have  already  proved,  our  Lord 
certainly  uses  this  word  in  the  fullest  sensa 

In  Matt.,  xviii:  8,  He  speaks  of  "  everlasting  fire."  But  as 
this  phrase  is  identical  with  Matt.,  xxv:  41,   itself  identical  with 
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Matt,  zxr:  4Ay  first  dauae^  the  word  in  Matt,  xy]ii:8,  is  also  used  in 
the  fullest  sense. 

In  Mark,  iii:  29,  He  speaks  of  ^^  eternal  damnatioo,"  which  is 
identical  with  ^^eyerlasting  punishment"  in  Matt.,  xxv:  46. 

In  Luke,  xvi:  9,  He  calls  heaven  "  everlasting  habitations." 
No  one  will  here  withhold  from  the  word  the  fullest  sense. 

It  is  thus  precisely  as  we  before  said,  oui*  Lord  never  employs 
the  adjective  aicovio^  in  a  restricted  sense.  This  fact  is  most  con- 
clasive.  This  ought  forever  to  settle  and  silence  the  controversy 
respecting  the  meaning  of  atoovio^^  in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (none  in  the  New) 
of  which  it  is  usually  said  the  word  "everlasting"  has  in  them  a 
restricted  sense.  But  when  we  examine  these  places  we  perceive 
that  while  a  portion  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
the  rest,  since  they  are  poetical  forms,  cannot  affect  the  usual 
signification  of  the  word  translated  unending,  everlasting,  eternal. 

These  are  the  Old  Testament  texts  to  which  we  refer.  The 
number  though  so  small,  only  four,  completely  exhausts  the  Hat. 
Gen.,  xvii :  8,  xlviii :  4,  xlix :  26,  Hab.  iii :  6. 

1.  "Ever  lasting  possession" — Gen.,  xviii:  8,  xlviii:  4.  Both  these 
texts  have  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The  "  ever- 
lasting possession"  is  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  as  Canaan  is  the 
type  of  heaven,  Heb.,  xi:  9, 10, 16,  the  word  "everlasting"  includes 
the  antitype — Heaven,  as  well  as  the  type — Canaan  ;  and  there 
fore  the  word  is  not  used  in  a  modified  and  reduced  sense  as  is 
sometimes  asserted,  but  is  used  both  in  Gen.  xvii:8,  xlviii:  4,  in  its 
highest  and  strictest  meaning.  "The  heavenly  Canaan  is  the  ever- 
lasting possession." 

2.  "Everlasting  hills,"  Gen.,  xlix:  26,  "Everlasting  mountains," 
Hab.,  iii:  6. 

In  these  verses  "everlasting"  has  a  poetical  sense,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exaggeration.  But  poetry  is  not  prose.  Poetical 
usages  cannot  explain  and  define  prose  usages.  Until  it  can  be 
proved  that  our  Lord,  in  His  words  already  examined  ex- 
aggerates, the  poetry  of  Gen.,  xlix:  26,  Hab.,  iii:  d,  cannot  affect  the 
plain  meaning  of  our  Lord's  declarations  in  Matt.^  xxv:  41,  46. 
30 
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The  adjective  aiaavto^^  conclnsive  and  unanswerable  as  it  is, 
is  not  the  only  proof  our  Lord  presents  of  the  unending  punish- 
ment  and  existence  of  wicked  souls.  In  the  following  declarations 
He  furnishes  additional  and  resistless  evidence. 

Ife  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  haying  two  hands,  to  go  into  hell, 
into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  Are 
is  not  quenched.      Mark,  ix:  43,  44. 

What  truths  does  our  Lord  thus  announce  ? 

(a).  He  pronounces  the  fire  of  hell  aa^eatov  incapable  of  being 
quenched. 

Since  it  is  a  verbal  in — roi^  the  word  expresses  this  incapa- 
bility, requires  this  rendering,  and  justifies  our  English  version 
"  that  never  shall  be  quenched." 

But  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched  must  be  unending  in  its 
duration.  Unending  also  must  be  the  punishment  the  quenchless 
fire  represents. 

(b.)    Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

"Dieth  not"  is  not  "quenched."  These  present  tenses  describe 
an  unalterable  law."  Our  Lord  as  here  so  elsewhere  employs  the 
present  tense  to  describe  a  fixed  and  unchanging  law.     Thus 

Everyone  who  asks,  reoeives,  and  he  who  seeks,  finds.      Matt,  vii :  S. 

St.  Paul  has  the  same  usage  : 

The  wrath  of  Gk)d  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience.    Col.,  iii:  6. 

An  evasion  ofonr  Lord's  words  in  Mark,  ix:  44,  is  sometimes 
attempted.  Our  Lord  here  quotes  Isaiah,  Ixvi :  24,  where  the  future 
tense  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Vulgate  and 
in  the  English  versions,  and  not  the  present  tense  as  in  the  Greek, 
the  Vulgate  and  the  English  version  of  Mark,  ix :  44. 

The  authors  of  this  evasion  say :  The  future  tenses  in  Isa.,  Ixvi: 
24,  denote  merely  an  indefinite  and  not  an  unlimited  futurity ;  and 
therefore  our  Lord's  present  tenses  in  Mark,  ix:44,  must  be  explained 
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bj  the  ibtDre  tenses  of  Isa.,  Ixvi :  24 ;  and  consequently,  say  they, 
the  "worm"  will  die  at  length  and  the  "fire"  will  finally  be 
quenched. 

Bnt  this  evasion  has  no  foundation  whatever  save  the  ignorance 
of  the  interpreters  who  bring  it  forward.  According  to 
Hebrew  usage  the  future  tense  itself  describes  an  unalterable  law.' 
This  fact,  asserted  by  the  grammarians,  Gesenins,  Green  and 
Winer,  is  established  by  these  instances : 

Bighteoiunesa  will  exalt  a  nation.  Prov.,  ziy :  34.  A  wise  son  will  rejoice  his 
fcther.    Pro  v.,  xv:20. 

These  futures  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  English  version^  recognizing  the  unalterable  law  de- 
noted by  the  futures,  translate  by  the  present': 

Righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation.  ProT.i  xiv:  34.  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 
Pro?.,  xv:30. 

Our  Lord  himself  employs  the  future  for  the  present  when  an- 
Donocing  an  unalterable  law.     We  have  already  heard  Him  say 

Kvery  one  who  asks,  receiyes ;  and  he  who  seeks,  finds.    Matt,  vii ;  8. 

This  unalterable  law  thus  proclaimed  by  present  tenses,  He  com- 
pletes by  using  the  future  in  the  very  same  passage. 

To  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.    Matt.,  yii ;  8. 

St.  Paul  also  uses  the  future  to  express  the  unalterable  law. 

Eyery  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.    GaL,  yi :  4,  6. 
Their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

These  instances  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  Ixvi :  24,  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  modify,  much  less 
change,  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  Mark,  ix:  44,  respecting 
the  absolute  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  assertions  of  our  Lord,  establishing  the  endlessness  of  the 

*  Gesenius.  Heb.  Gram.,  §125  2.  Green  Heb.  Gram ,  p.  262-3.  Winer,  p.  280. 

*  Winer  Gram.,  p.  280.  The  future  in  expressing  general  truths,  assumes  the  im- 
port of  the  present 
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punishment  of  the  wic&ed,  also  establish  the  impoesibility  of 
their  restoration  to  the  favor  and  image  of  God.  Ponishment 
wliich  has  no  end  and  which  measures  eternity  itself,  reveals  not 
even  a  ray  of  lM>pe  that  the  condition  'of  lost  souls  will  ever  ter- 
minate, or  can  be  made  better. 

At  this  point  of  our  progress,  we  would  recall  to  mind  the 
several  passages  we  have  thus  far  noticed,  and  review  the  concln. 
sions  to  which  they  have  brought  ua.  With  this  retrospect  before 
us,  we  cannot  withhold  our  firm  convictions,  that  our  Lord  most 
undeniably  teaches  the  unending,  everlasting,  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

Other  great  truths  are  inseparably  associated  with  this  teaching 
of  His. 

These  are  the  associated  truths  of  which  He  Himself  is  the 
author,  (a)  Since  the  "  fire "  and  the  "  punishment ''  of  the 
'^  cursed  "  is  each  "  everlasting,"  the  souls  of  the  "  cursed  "  are 
themselves  also  everlasting,  eterual,  unending.  "  Eternal  punish- 
ment" snflfered,  implies,  requires,  proves  eternal  suflEerers.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  fact. 

The  soul  then  of  every  human  being,  every  *'  wicked  "  soul,  as 
well  as  every  "  righteous  "  soul  is  immortal.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  underlies  every  statement  of  our  Lord,  respecting  "  everlast- 
ing punishment"  This  underlying  truth  He  allows  to  occupy  its 
present  position.  He  thus  recognizes,  sanctions  and  proclaims  the 
truth,  that  every  human  soul  is  immortal.  In  His  statements 
respecting  "everlasting  punishment,"  our  Lord  assumes  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  cannot  make  a  false  assumption. 
The  soul's  immortality  is  thus  one  of  His  own  unchanging  truths, 
which  He  promulgates  in  all  ages,  and  authorizes  His  followers 
always  to  believe,  hold  fast  and  proclaim. 

(b)  The  other  truth  is  this:  A  soul  immortal  cannot  be 
annihilated. 

This  then  is  our  Lord's  own  answer  to  the  momentous  question 
we  are  now  considering,  "  Are  the  Wicked  Annihilated  f"  He 
decides  that  the  wicked  are  not  annihilated.  By  His  infallible 
decision  we  must  constantly  abide.     We  must  ever  believe  »&<! 
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teaoh  aB  He  Hiraaelf  teachae.     We  must  not  oontradiot  His  words. 
We  moat  not  teach  others  to  contradict  them. 

At  this  stage  of  oar  investigation,  we  might  rest  from  oar 
labor  and  cease  to  inquire  farther.  Other  scriptures  cannot  pos- 
sibly contain  a  different  doctrine.  If  they  seem  to  bold  otherwisei 
it  is  because  we  either  misunderstand  or  pervert  their  meaning. 
Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  cannot  contradict  themselves.  Our 
Lord,  having  pronounced  the  soul  immortal  and  incapable  of  anni- 
hilation, cannot,  in  other  utterances  of  His,  affirm  the  mortality 
of  the  soul  and  its  destined  nou-existenca  This  is  our  immov- 
able position  in  reference  to  the  other  scriptures  the  advocates  of 
annihilaticHi  are  wont  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  their  views. 
We  simply  say,  these  scriptures  Intimately  interpreted,  cannot 
be  the  propagandists  of  the  dogma  of  annihilation. 

The  other  scriptures  which  the  supporters  of  annihilation  adduce, 
we  may  divide  into  different  classes. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  they  claim  trhat  St  Paul  denies  to  every 
hunmn  soul  the  possession  of  immortality,  when  he  thus  writes : 

The  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  *  *  who  only  hath  immortahtj.  L  Tim.,  yh 
16,  16. 

The  following  is  their  understanding  of  the  apostle's  words^ 
God  only  is  immortal.  No  human  soul  hath,  as  its  original 
possession,  immortality.  No  human  soul  is  created  immortal.  In 
His  nature  Ood  is  immortal ;  but  in  its  nature,  every  human  soul 
is  mortal. 

As  this  passage,  thus  understood  to  teach  the  inherent  mortality 
of  the  human  soul,  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  annihilation 
theory,  we  must  examine  St.  Paul's  words  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  not  usually  incorrectly 
explained.  The  apostle  here  is  not  speaking  of  God,  either  as 
Ood  the  Father,  or  as  God  in  Trinity,  but  is  speaking  solely  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  His  present  glorified  state. 

Oar  Lord  Jesiu  Christ     *       *       *    only  hath  immortalitj,  dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  nan  approach  unto."    I.  Tim.,  vi :  14^  16. 

Mark  the  words,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  in  unappix>aob- 
able  light. 
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Ab  appellations  these  words  describe  our  Lord  in  His  human 
nature.  '^  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dwelling  in  the  light  no  man  can 
approach  unto,"  is  our  Lord  in  His  glorified  humanity. 

The  possession  St  Paul  assigned  the  glorified  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  immortality,  as  a  divine  and  exclusive  attri- 
bute, but  is  the  deathlessness  of  the  human  body  now  in  glory. 
The  Greek  word  here  translated  "  immortality  "  by  our  English 
version  is  adavaroS  compounded  of  a  privative  and  Oararos  death, 
and  therefore  strictly  means  deathlessness.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  occurs  only  in  one  other  passage ;  I.  Cor.,  xv:  53, 
54,  where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  L  Cor.,  xv :  58,  54,  must  then  be 
the  meaning  in  L  Tim.,  vi :  16. 

When  this  dying  [body]  shall  haye  put  on  deathlessness. 

Our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  was  ^^  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead.*' 
Acts,  xxvi :  23.  He  was  ^'the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  L 
Cor.,  XV  :  20.  He  was  "  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead.''  Rev., 
i:  5.  "  Death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him."  Bom.,  vi :  9. 
^'  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming."  I.  Cor.,  xv :  28. 

Since  the  " glorious  resurrection "  of  the  "man,"  Christ  Jesus, 
no  other  men  have  risen  from  the  dead.  Nor  will  any  other  men 
hereafter  rise  from  the  dead,  until  His  coming  at  the  last  day, 
when,  and  not  at  any  time  before,  "  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."  John,  v:  28,  29. 

When,  then,  St  Paul  says  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chri«*t  only  hath 
deathlessness,"  the  apostle  refers  to  the  exclusive  possession,  for 
the  present,  of  a  resurrection-body  by  the  glorified  man  Christ 
Jesus.  But  since  the  adavaro^  word  '*  deathlessness,"  describes 
solely  a  bodily  state,  the  word  cannot  in  any  possible  sense  be  applied 
to  Ood,  who  "  is  a  spirit."  The  word  can  teach  nothing  concerning 
the  nature  of  Ood.  The  word  can  determine  nothing  whatever 
concerning  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  In  the  enquiry  respecting 
the  human  soul,  whether  it  be  mortal  or  immortal,   St  Paul's 
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declarations  in  I.  Tim.,  vi :  14, 16,  are  in  every  respect  irrelevant 
and  wholly  out  of  place.  In  short,  the  passage  does  not  belong  to 
the  question  we  are  now  investigating,  respecting  the  annihilation 
of  wicked  souls. 

(b)  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  represent 
the  wicked  as  **  perishing,"  and  "  destroyed." 

As  it  is  to  these '  passages  that  the  advocates  of  annihilation 
especially  appeal,  we  must  carefully  examine  these  scriptures  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  actually  contradict  our  Lord's 
assertion,  that  the  wicked  are  not  annihilated. 

The  places  referred  to  are  the  following  : 

"DeBtrojT  both  body  aud  soul  in  heU."  Matt,  z:  28. 

"  Eyerlasting  destruction/'  II.  Thes.,  i :  9. 

"Whosoever  believeth  in  the  onlj  Begotten  Son  shall  not  perish.'*  John«  iii :  16. 

"Them  that  perish."  II.  CJor.,  ii:  15. 

Our  examination  of  these  texts  will  be  greatly  abridged  by  the 
fact  that  destroy,  destruction  and  perish  are  merely  different  forms 
of  the  same  Greek  verb,  anoXXvpn^  which  in  the  Active  Voice 
means  to  destroy,  and  in  the  Passive,  to  be  destroyed,  to  punish; 
while  destruction,   oXsOpov^  describes    the  action  of    the  verb 

Since  the  places  before  us  are  thus  identical  in  meaning,  the 
examination  of  one  will  serve  for  the  examination  of  all. 

We  select  as  a  representative  text,  John^  iii :  16. 

Whosoever  believeth  in  Him  (the  onlj  Begotten  Son),  shall  not  perish. 

The  opposite  must  be  true;  therefore  the  non-believer  will 
perish.  The  defenders  of  the  dogma  of  annihilation  insist  upon 
this  word  "  perish  "  as  teaching  and  confirming  their  theory. 
*Terish,"  say  they,  means  to  cease  to  exist.  Since  then  the  soul 
of  the  unbeliever  is  to  ^^perish,"  annihilation,  they  also  say,  must 
be  his  only  destiny. 

But  does  the  word  "perish,"  when  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  soul,  ever  mean  to  cease  to  exist  ? 
New  Testament  usage  obliges  us  to  answer,  in  no  instance  does  the 
word  "perish,"  when  describing  the  state  of  the  soul,  have  this 
meaning.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
'^rish"  occurs  connected  with  the  soul,  loss  of  salvation  includes 
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all  the  meuting  of  the  term*    Beyosd  this  lofls  the  word  ^'perish" 
affirms  nothing  whaterer  respecting  the  unbelieving  sonlv 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  appeal  to  John,  iii :  16,  I  Con, 
i :  18,  and  II  Thes.,  ii :  10.  In  each  of  these  passages  perishing 
is  a  state  contrasted  with  a  state  of  salvation.  This  we  now  show 
in  each  instance. 

Whosoever  belieyeth  in  the  only  Begotten  Son  shall  not  perish  hut  have  everlast- 
ing life.    John,  iii :  16. 

Here  the  contrast  is  not  between  perishing  and  everlasting  life, 
bnt  between  perishing  and  having  {^XV)  everlasting  life  Bat 
having  everlasting  life  is  nothing  else  but  salvation.  Thas  oar 
Lord  Himself  (for  He  is  the  speaker  in  SL  John,  iii :  16)  decides 
that  perishing  is  the  non-possession  of  salvation,  is  the  ht»  of  sdlr 
vation.     We  will  next  quote  I  Cor.,  i :  18. 

The  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  f oolishnesSi  but  onto  us  who  are  saved  it  is  Uie 
power  of  Gk)d. 

In  this  verse  "  perish  "  and  "  saved  "  are  in  direct  opposition. 
The  opposition  proves  that  "perishing"  is  beyond  all  qacstion 
the  loss  of  salvation.     We  must  now  repeat  II  Thes.,  ii :  10. 

The  working  of  Satan  *  in  them  that  perish,  because  they  reoeived  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved  .'* 

This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  contrast  we  have  just  seen  in  I 
Cor.,  i :  18,  between  "perish'*  and  "saved,"  and  also  the  repetition 
of  the  same  fact,  that  perishing  is  beyond  all  dispute  the  Um  of 
adl/oaition. 

Thus  contrasted  in  these  quotations  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment perishing  can  have  no  meaning  whatever  which  goes  be 
yond  the  exact  opposite  of  salvation.  This  exact  oppasite  is  not 
utter  destruction  and  absolute  cessation  of  being,  is  not  annihila- 
tion, but  this  exact  opposite  is  notliing  else  but  the  loss  of  salva- 
tion.  The  exact  opposite  of  salvation  does  fully  and  exclusively 
complete  the  sense  of  "perishing."  To  say  that  perishing  also  in 
addition  means  annihilation  is  to  introduce  a  signification  which  is 
not  in  the  contract,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  contract,  which  is 
rejected  by  the  laws  of  language  regulating  all  ooutraets. 
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•  Iq  other  words  annihilation  as  a  meaning  of  *^  perish/'  has  no 
place  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  imaginary  invention,  is  a 
groundless  assumption. 

(c).  There  is  a  class  of  texts  in  which  the  supporters  of  annihi- 
lation think  they  find  these  statements  : 

Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  immortality  in  the  human  soul. 

He  confers  the  special  gift  of  immortality  only  upon  believing 
soak 

Unbelieving  souls,  being  naturally  destitute  of  immortality,  will 
of  necessity  be  annihilated. 

One  of  the  texts  from  which  annihilationists  derive  these 
statements  is  this  of  St.  John  : 

God  hath  ^ven  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.    I  John,  v:  11,  12. 

By  "eternal  life"  in  this  passage,  the  annihilationists  understand 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  they  wholly  misunderstand  St. 
John  in  these  verses,  and  utterly  misrepresent  his  teaching. 

In  the  New  Testainent  the  phrase  ''eternal  life"  has  three  senses. 

1.  The  phrase  denotes  our  Lord  Jesus  CJirist, 

The  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you 
that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.  I  John,  i :  2. 

2.  The  phrase  denotes  the  new  life  of  holiness  in  the  smd  of  which 
Jesns  Christ  is  the  author. 

This  is  life  eternal.     To  know'  the  onlj   true  God  and  Jesus  Christ.    John,  xvii:3. 

The  Son  of  Gk>d  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  maj  know  him  that  is 
true,  and  we  are  in  him  tliat  is  true,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life."     I  John,  v :  20. 

3.  Tiie  phrase  also  denotes  the  consummation  in  hea/oen  of  the 
new  life  of  holiness  in  the  soul. 

This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  believeth  on  the  Son 
may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.    John,  vi :  40. 

We  thus  perceive  from  these  explanations  of  St.  John  and  of  our 
Lord  that  "  eternal  life,"  in  I  John,  v:  11,  is  not  in  itself  im- 


^  ''That  they  might  know*'  (Kngliah  version)  is  certainly  eqaivalent  to  the  construc- 
tion with  the  infinitive — to  know.    Winer,  Gram.,  p.  338. 
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mortality,  and  therefore  is   not  to  be  confounded  with  it     The . 
holiness  of  the  soul  is  one  thing.     The  endlessness  of  tiie  soul  is 
quite  another  thing. 

Immortality  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  our  Lord's  words, 
Matt.,  XXV :  46,  the  possession  of  every  human  soul.  But 
**eternal  life"  in  I  John,  v :  11,  ^  the  new  life  of  holiness  in 
the  soul,  and  identical  with  its  *'*•  new  creation,"  Gal.,  vi :  15,  is 
not  the  possession  of  every  soul  of  man  but  only  of  ^uch  souls 
as  "  receive "  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  are  begotten  of  Hioa. 
John,  i:  12.  Thus,  when  contextually  explair^od,  I  John,?: 
11,  12,  teaches  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  annihilation  of 
wicked  souls. 

Among  the  texts  which  the  Annihilationists  press  into  their 
service  are — 

Bom.,  ii:  T.    Seek   for    iiiimortalit7,    and  II   Tim.,  i:  10.     Our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  hath  brought  immortalitj  to  light. 

This  is  their  reasoning  on  these  passages. 

Since  '*  immortality  "  is  to  be  *'  brought,"  it  is  not  the  original 
possession  of  any  soul. 

Since  Christ  brought  immortality  to  light,  immortality  is  solely 
His  creation  and  His  gift.  ^ 

But  when  we  consult  the  Greek  of  these  texts,  we  discover 
that  in  each  verse,  "  immortality,"  is  the  English  for  the  Greek, 
a<pQap(Sia, 

What  then  is  aq)dapaia  % 

The  word  occurs  in  Bible  Greek,  in  only  five  passages,  and  the 
only  writers  who  use  the  word  are  Solomon  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
and  St.  Paul. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  contrasts  a  (p6  a  pert  a  with  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  for  this  reason,  designates  by  atpdapaia  bodily 
incorruptibility. 

God  created  man  for  incorruptibility ;  nevertheless,  death  came  into  the  worid. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii :  23,  24. 

In  I  Cor.,  XV :  53,  54,  St.  Paul  gives  to  a<pdap(Tia^  the  same 
sense  of  bodily  inc<  rruptibility. 
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ThiB  is  certain  from  the  contrast  in  which  it  stands  with  the 
corruptible  body. 

For  this  eorrtqpUble  (body)  must  put  on  tncorraptCbOiUy,  a^apaiav.  (y.  53.) 

When  this  oorrtipiible  (body)  shall  have  put  on  ineorrvptibility,    o^ofHitav.  (▼.  64.) 

The  only  other  places  where  St.  Panl  has  this  word,  are  Rom., 
ii :  7,  and  II  Tim.,  i :  10. 

Bat  St.  Panl  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  before  he 
wrote  either  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  his  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

With  Solomon  in  his  Wisdom,  the  only  Septuagint  writer  who 
uses  the  word,  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
defines  a<pdap<Tia  as  bodily  incorruptibility. 

This  definition  we  must  apply  to  the  word  in  Rom.,  ii :  7,  and 
II  Tim.,  i :'  10.  Unless  St.  Paul  in  the  context  of  these  passages 
notifies  us  of  a  change  of  definition  from  that  in  Corinthians, 
there  is  no  change.  But  there  is  no  such  notice.  In  both  pla^^es 
it  means  bodily  incorruptibility,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly 
characterize  the  human  soul.  Consequently  neither  place  affirms 
anything  respecting  the  state  of  the  soul. 

With  St.  Panl,  a  raised  and  incorruptible  body  was  an  object  of 
bis  strongest  desire. 

I  count  all  things  but  loss,  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  reawrrecHon  of 
the  dead.  Phn.,  ili:  8,  10. 

Thus  strongly  desiring  himself  a  resurrection  body,  he 
eidiibits  to  us  other  Christians  as  animated  by  the  same  fervent 
aspiration.  They  seek  for  aq)dapffiav^  incorruptibility.  They 
seek  for  an  incorruptible  body.  Rom.,  ii :  7. 

How  little  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  known,  believed 
and  appreciated  in  St.  Paul's  time,  we  learn  from  the  account  of 
his  preaching  in  the  city  of  Athens.  When  they  beard  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked.     Acts,  xvii :  82. 

Most  true  then,  is  St.  Paul's  assertion,  Jesus  Christ  hath 
brought  to  light  a<pdapffiav^  incorruptibility,  a  body  incorruptible; 
Hath  revealed  and  exemplified  in  His  own  return  from  death,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  II  Tim.,  i :  10. 

Such  being  their  true  meaning,  these  places  do  not  furnish  even 
the  shadow  of  a  support  for  the  error  of  annihilation. 
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We  think  every  one  will  admit  that  the  Scriptares  we  have  just 
examined  do  not  contradict  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  them.  These  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
annihilation. 

We  may  conclade,  that  whatever  other  Scriptares  might  be 
adduced  for  additional  examination,  would  be  found  equally 
consistent  with  this  teaching,  and  equally  destitute  of  all  support 
of  the  figment  of  annihilation. 

We  have  seen  quite  enough  in  the  New  Testament  to  convince 
every  intelligent,  rightly  instructed  and  candid  person,  that  the 
dogma  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  not  a  truth.  It  is 
a  mere  opinion,  and  that  the  most  unsubstantial.  Mental  Science 
rejects  it.  The  Church  rejects  it.  Our  Lord  rejects  it  Annihi- 
lation is  neither  a  daughter  of  philosophy,  nor  a  member  of  the 
church,  nor  a  child  of  God. 

Annihilation,  since  not  a  truth  has  no  practical  and  usefol 
office  to  perform.  It  has  no  voice  to  instruct  ua  It  has  no 
power  to  move  us.  It  cannot  comfort  us  in  our  afflictions, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  end  with  the  present  life.  It  cannot 
rescue  us  from  our  sins.     It  cannot  turn  us  to  God  and  heaven. 

A  Douenity — annihilation  cannot  cause  our  souls  to  expire  with 
our  dying  breath.  It  cannot  keep  us  from  endless  misery.  It 
cannot  inspire  us  to  seek  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

SAMUEL  FULLER 


HISTORY   OP    THE   CHURCH    IN  BOHEMIA 

AND   MORAVIA. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  wheu  king  Ferdinand,  of 
Bohemia  became  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  his  brother,  Charles  V,  which  occurred  March  9,  1656. 
The  new  emperor  gained  the  reputation  of  great  clemency  and 
tolerance ;  whether  this  were  due  to  a  change  in  his  disposition, 
or  from  motives  of  state  policy  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
Bat  the  same  year  he  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Bohemia,  and  to  their 
godly  admonitions  may  be  ascribed  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  other 
horrible  events  of  the  following  century. 

Bishop  Augusta  was  still  held  in  close  confinement  at  Biirglitz, 
but  was  allowed  to  make  purchases  with  his  money,  which  had 
not  been  taken  from  him.  But  at  length  his  hardships  brought 
on  a  violent  illness  and  he  did  not  rise  from  his  bed  for  three 
months.  His  recovery  without  medical  attendance  seems  almost 
miraculous.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  one  of  the  guards  who  had 
been  dismissed,  returned  to  Biirglitz,  and  the  correspondence  with 
the  Brethren  was  resumed.  They  carefully  concealed  from  him, 
however,  the  episcopal  consecration,  which  had  taken  place  two 
years  before.  During  his  long  imprisonment,  Augusta  had 
composed  a  large  work,  consisting  of  expositions  and  sermons  on 
the  Greed,  which  he  designed  to  have  read  daily  in  church,  in  place 
of  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day,  which  Archbishop  Lukas 
had  set  forth.  But  the  Brethren  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
inspired  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  substitute  for  their 
daily  reading  the  dry  discourses  of  one  of  their  own  number.  They 
were  willing  to  make  use  of  the  work,  but  not  in  the  way  which 
the  author  had  designed.     He    was  greatly   offended,  and  with 
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j aster  cause,  when  he  learned  that  his  work  had  been  revised  and 
altered  for  the  pres&  He  remonstrated  earnestly  with  Bishop 
Czerny;  the  latter  apologized ;  bat  the  breach  between  Aagasta  and 
the  Brethren  was  widened.  On  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1557,  the 
Bishops  summoned  a  general  Synod  of  the  Uhitas  to  meet  at 
Sleza  in  Moravia,  a  place  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  maps.  It 
was  the  centennial  year  of  their  organization,  and  the  attendance 
was  large  and  enthusiastic.  Over  two  hundred  of  the  Moravian 
clergy  were  assembled,  and  many  of  the  nobility;  among  the 
latter,  Friedrlch  von  Zerotin,  Friedrich  von  Nachod  and  Benedict 
von  Bilkow.  Many  came  also  from  Poland,  among  these  John 
Krotoski,  Counts  Jakob  Ostrorog  and  Raphael  Leseinski,  and 
Lords  John  Tomitzki  and  Albert  Morszewski.  Among  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  Vnita»  present  were  Czerny,  Czerwenka 
and  Blahoslaw  from  Moravia,  and  Bokyta  and  Israel,  from  Polaod 
and  Prussia.  The  last-named  countries  expressed  to  this  Synod, 
their  desire  that  Bishops  might  be  ordained  to  preside  over  their 
churches;  and  accordingly  George  Israel  was  made  Bishop  for 
their  regions,  and  John  Blahoslaw  for  Moravia ;  Bishops  Czemy 
and  Czerwenka  acting  as  ooneecrators.  The  council  was  increased 
to  twelve  and  many  priests  and  deacons  were  ordained. 

A  proposal  of  the  Polish  noblemen  that  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion should  be  formally  accepted,  was  rejected  by  the  Synod.  It 
was  also  proposed  by  the  Poles,  that  Calvin  or  Melanchthon, 
should  be  invited  to  Poland,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  more 
intimate  union ;  but  this  proposition  was  also  declined  by  the 
Brethren.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  its  existence  the 
Unitaa  FraJtrwta  found  all  its  branches  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Poland,  and  Prussia  nnited  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  com- 
munion. 

Meanwhile,  its  chief  Bishop,  the  venerable  Augnsta,  endured 
the  silent  anguish  of  his  Austrian  dungeon.  The  misery  of  his 
confinement  and  that  of  his  companion,  Bilek,  had  been  some- 
wliat  alleviated  by  a  visit  of  the  Arch-duke  Ferdinand,  U> 
Btirglitz  in  company  with  his  huntera  Two  noble  ladies,  who 
belonged  to  the  UnUaa^  were  permitted  to  visit  and  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  snffering  prisoners.    They  also  brought  the  unwel* 
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come  tidings  that  at  a  Synod  held  at  JnDgbnnzlan,  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  the  presiding  Bishop  had  been  entrusted  to 
Czernj,  and  that  similar  powers  in  Poland  had  been  conferred  on 
George  Israel.  Augusta  was  filled  with  indignation  at  this  news, 
and  drew  up  a  formal  document,  declaring  the  proceedings  null 
and  void,  and  the  authors  of  the  act  worthy  of  the  highest 
censure.  The  Brethren,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  protests 
of  their  captive  Bishop,  but  at  the  Synod  of  Zerswiz,  in  1559, 
went  farther,  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Bishop  Lnkas 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  Unitaa  to  a  bench  of  four 
Bishops.  This  resolution  of  course  widened  the  breach  between 
Aagusta  and  the  Brethren ;  while  their  enemies  were  zealously 
plying  their  arguments  with  the  prisoner  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
The  Arch-duke  had  brought  with  him  to  Biirglitz,  his  wife 
Philippine  Welser.  The  new  commandant  of  the  castle,  the 
Lord  von  Sternberg  and  his  wife  showed  much  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  Augusta,  who  expressed  to  them  his  passionate 
longing  for  deliverance.  By  their  advice  he  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Arch-duke,  who  received  it  graciously.  He  proceeded  at  once 
to  intercede  with  his  father,  the  Emperor,  and  the  latter,  who 
never  before  would  listen  to  a  word  in  behalf  of  Augusta,  promised 
to  release  him,  if  he  would  fully  renounce  his  heresy,  and  make 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Some 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  Jesuits  of  Prag,  and  a  response  to 
these  was  demanded  of  him.  This  he  gave  in  general  terms,  and 
then  a  more  particular  declaration  was  called  for.  Angnstn  now 
declared  openly  that  he  belonged  neither  to  the  Bomish,  nor  to  the 
Utraquist  church,  but  to  that  of  the  Brethren,  which  Jiad 
received  the  commendation  of  such  eminent  men  as  Luther, 
Melanchthon  and  Bucer.  The  Easter  of  1561  was  now  drawing 
near.  The  Arch-dnke  returned  to  Prag  to  spend  the  hob'days 
bat  before  his  consort  followed  him  to  that  city,  she  paid  the 
captives  a  visit.  She  appeared  first  in  Augusta's  cell,  and 
enquired  through  an  interpreter,  with  the  utmost  afiTability, 
whether  he  had  any  request  to  make  f  He  begged  of  her  permis- 
8ioq  to  spend  Easter-tide  in  company  with  his  fellow-prisoner, 
reminding  her  of  the  Jewish  custom  of  releasing  prisoners  at  the 
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Paschal  feast.    She  promised  him  her  good  offices  and  then  visited 
Bilek,  who  to  her  great  surprise  preferred  the  very  same  request 

At  the  desire  of  the  Arch-duke,  the  prisoners  were  allowed, 
during  Easter-tide,  to  pass  freely  on  tlieir  parole  to  any  part  of  the 
castle.  Fran  von  Sternberg  ran  with  the  joyful  tidings  to 
Augusta.  With  tears  of  joy  the  captives  who  had  not  seen  each 
other's  face  for  eight  years,  embraced  each  other  so  that  even 
their  jailors  were  moved  to  tc  ara  On  the  following  day,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  they  gave  their  parole  ; 
and  Augusta  said  to  Bilek :  "  My  son,  see  how  our  condition  is 
improved  ;  for  now  even  our  persecutors  give  us  credit  for  honor 
and  good  faith  1 "  On  Easter  Day  they  were  present  at  sermon 
and  mass;  the  commandant  of  the  castle  invited  them  to  dinner 
with  him,  and  they  drank  from  his  glass.  He  openly  declared 
his  opinion,  that  Divine  Providence  had  brought  him  to  Biirglitz, 
that  he  might  secure  the  release  of  the  captives.  And  thus  the 
two  prisoners  spent  the  thirteenth  Easter  of  their  long  and 
weary  captivity. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  touched  the  heart  of  the  Arch- 
duke. .  He  and  his  consort  were  constant  in  their   intercessions 
with  their  father ;  but  he  would  grant  release  only  on    condition 
of    a   satisfactory   recantation.      In    order   to   bring   this   about, 
Augusta  was  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Prag. 
The  Bishop  at  first,  was  quite  unwilling  to  go ;  but  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  friends  he  consented    on  condition  that  no  sort  of 
compulsion  should  be  used,    and   that    if  he  could   come   to  no 
agreement  with  the  Jesuits,  he  should  under  the  same  conditions, 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the   Utraquuts.     Both  conditions  were 
granted,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Prag,  the  Arch-duke 
himself  riding  with  their  escort.     When   they  reached  the  citj, 
for  the  first   time  in  thirteen  years,  they   took   a  bath,   aiid  were 
allowed   to    receive   visits  from   their  friends.     The    Arch-duke 
desired  that  they   should   be   lodged  at  an  inn  ;  but   the  Jesuits 
insisted  on  their  remaining  with  them,  promising  them  kind  treat- 
ment with  good  food  and  clothing  at  their  own  expense     In  this 
way  they  spent  fifty -seven  days.  During  this^time  they  were  lodged 
in  a  comfortable  room  with  a  bed-chamber  attached  to  it ;  each  had 
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his  own  bed;  the  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  novices  wae  kind 
and  obliging ;  the  food  and  wine  excellent.  Bat  the  prisoners 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  hold  any  converse  with  a 
servant.  The  Jesuits  assumed  that  their  prisoners  believed  the 
articles  of  the  Apostle's  creed,  and  discussed  with  them  other  points 
where  thej  thought  them  to  be  in  error.  But  the  discussion  came 
at  length  to  an  abrupt  close  over  this  important  thesis :  '^  The 
Holy  Church  has  been  and  is  infallible."  (The  historians  do  not 
state,  whether  this  thesis  was  put  forward  in  such  a  form  as  to 
imply  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope.)  On  this  the  parties 
could  come  to  no  agreement,  and  the  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Utraquists.  The  Arch-duke  demanded  an 
explicit  declaration,  and  at  length  Augusta  stated  in  express 
terms,  that  he  and  Bilek  adhered  to  the  National  Church  of  the 
Bohemians,  which  was  called  the  Utraquist,  and  would  in  all 
points  follow  its  faith.* 

This  decision  which  would  seem  to  us  an  eminently  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  was  looked  upon  by  the  bigots  of 
the  TJniias^  as  an  apostasy  from  true  religion,  and  gave  mortal 
offence  to  them.  Their  great  champion  and  Archbishop,  who  for 
thirteen  years  had  borne  captivity  and  torture  with  patience  and 
resignation,  had  at  length  {JurrrihUe  dictu  I)  deserted  them  for  the 
Utraquists,  who  were  destitute  of '^ vital  piety!"  The  Jesuits 
declared  that  they  desired  no  longer  to  detain  the  prisoners,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  Archduke,  Augusta  was  restored  to 
Biirglitz,  and  Bilek  detained  for  a  short  time  in  the  White  Tower 
of  Prag  and  then  set  at  liberty.  After  a  few  weeks  Bilek  was 
eiiamined  by  the  Utraquists,  and  called  upon  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  in  their  church.  This  be  at  first  declined  to  do,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Brethren ;  but  at  length,  in  accordance  with  the  written  advice  of 
Bishop  Augusta,  he  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 


^It  muHt  be  borne  in  mind  thnt  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Utraquists,  or 
Cailixtine  Church  of  Bohemia,  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Ignatius 
von  DoUinsrer  and  the  Old  Catholics  of  Bavaria,  or  that  of  the  most  advanced  Anglo, 
catholics  of  our  own  communion. 

32         • 
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at  the  hands  of  a  particalar  priest.  This  was  granted  ;  he  was 
received  into  formal  communion  and  set  at  liberty  in  August, 
1661.  He  then  returned  to  Biirgliiz,  resolved  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  Augusta's  captivity  continued.  He  became  chamberlain 
to  the  Lord  von  Sternberg,  and  earned  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  by  pursuing  his  trade  as  a  weaver.  He  was  allowed  to 
have  frequent  interviews  with  Augusta,  and  when  the  latter  was 
rileased  in  1664  Bilek  followou  him  to  Jungbnnzlau,  and  served 
in  .   ft  ministry  of  the  Brethren.     He  died  in  1581. 

When  the  nc'ys  of  these  events  reached  the  Brethren,  they 
held  a  Synod  at  Prevau,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with 
their  recreant  Archbishop.  The  other  four  Bishops  (including 
Israel,  who  had  come  on  from  Poland),  laid  before  the  Brethren, 
Augusta's  formal  protests,  together  with  his  declaration  to  the 
Arch*duke.  In  response,  a  long  paper  was  drawn  up,  the  sum  of 
which  was  :  (1.)  "  We  re-aflSrm  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  1559, 
entrusting  the  government  of  the  Unitas  to  four  persons.  It  is 
not  fitting  that  one  man,  and  he  absent  from  our  midst,  should  rule 
us  like  a  pope.  (2.)  We  cast  aside  your  reproaches  at  our  conduct, 
and  put  our  trust  in  God,  the  righteous  Judge.  (3.)  We  will  not 
comply  with  your  demands,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  you  for 
calling  our  conscience  a  '^devilish  "  one!  (4.)  We  consider  your 
adhesion  to  the  Utraquists  an  act  of  wickedness.  Yoa  declare 
that  you  belong  to  the  Utraquist  Church,  because  you  were  born 
in  its  pale ;  and  at  the  same  time  leave  open  a  door  of  retreat,  b; 
declaring  that  you  do  not  renounce  the  Brethren.  This  is  the 
cunning  and  craft  of  worldly  wisdom ;  not  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel." 

To  this  formal  communication  of  the  Synod,  Augusta  replied 
that  ho  had  been  forsaken  and  betrayed  by  the  Brethren.  Another 
Synod  was  held  at  Prevau  in  1562,  where  a  formal  declaration 
was  made,  that  the  course  pursued  by  Augusta  and  Bilek  was 
wicked  and  abominable,  and  that  it  cut  them  off  from  commun- 
ion with  Christ  and  the  Unitas,  While  the  Synod  was 
fulminating  its  anathemas  against  its  absent  Bishop,  the  Lord  von 
Sternberg  was  faithfully  working  for  his  release.  The  Arch-duke 
was  willing  to  grant  it;  but  Mistopol,  the  Utraquist  Adminis- 
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trator,  thongbt  Angusta's  recantation  a  very  equivocal  one,  and 
woald  not  consent.    Through  the  influence  of  King  Maximilian, 
the  Emperor's  eldest  son,  Augusta  was  conveyed  on  Good  Friday 
from  Biirglitz  to  the  White  Tower,  in  Prag.     Here  he  was  visited 
bj  Mistopol  9nd  his  colleagues,  and  Augusta  declared  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  ITtraquists  and  Brethren,  instead  of  contending  with 
one  another,  ought  to  live  in  friendship  and  brotherly  unity,  protect- 
ing, helping  and  defending  one  another,  since  they  wereof  oneracei 
one  people,  one  blood  and  one  tongue.     But  he  still  declared  that  he 
thought  the  tenets  of  the  Brethren,  and  also  of  the  Lutherans, 
conformed  more  closely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  those  of  the 
Dtraqnists ;   and  the  upshot  of  the  conference  was,  that  he  was 
again  remanded  to  Biirglitz.     After  some  months,  he  was  brought 
back  to  Prag,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  von  WaldsUsin, 
ancestor  of  the  famous  Wallenstein.     The  emperor  was  growing 
old  and  his  zeal  for  persecution  relaxed.     He  released  Augusta 
without   any   condition  annexed   to  his  pardon,  except  that   he 
would  desist  from  preaching,   to   which   condition   he  assented. 
The  long-imprisoned  Bishop  took  up  his  journey  to  Jungbunzlau, 
which  he  reached   in  safety,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  sixteen 
years,  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Week  of  1564,  with  his  brethren  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum. 

In  Moravia,  where  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  had  made  great 
progress,  they  became  involved  in  controveray  with  the  powerful 
Lord  Adalbert  von  Perustein,  who  (like  Dubscansky)  had  founded 
a  Beet  of  his  own.  The  strife  ended  at  his  decease.  At  the  Synod 
of  Prevau,  held  in  the  year  1563  and  attended  by  Brethren  from 
Poland,  complaints  were  made  that  unchastity  prevailed  among 
the  clergy.  Two  years  before  permission  to  marry  had  been 
granted  to  them.  As  unfortunately  many  illegitimate  children 
were  born  in  the  Unitas^  it  was  delermined  that  illegitimate 
children  should  not  be  admitted  to  baptism,  unless  their  parents 
professed  repentance  and  a  willingness  to  unite  in  a  lawful 
marriage. 

A  few  months  after  Bishop  Augusta's  liberation  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  died  at  Vienna.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  reign 
he  had  shown  a  manifest  desire  to  appease  the  rancor  of  religious 
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controversy,  and  to  promote  Church  unity  by  milder  measures. 
The  famous  Council  of  Trent  held  its  sessions  during  his  reign  and 
within  his  imperial  dominions.  He  brought  all  his  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Council  that  the  Holy  Communion  in  both  species 
might  be  conceded  to  all  Bohemians,  the  Roman  Catholics  in- 
cluded, and  when  the  Council  refused  his  request  he  continued 
negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  a  month  before  his  death 
the  favor  was  granted.  So  that  it  was  said  of  him  "  the 
severity  of  the  king  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor."  For  many  months  before  his  decease  he 
suffered  from  illness,  and  as  death  approached  he  bade 
his  confessor  address  him  no  longer  as  a  sovereign,  but  simply  by 
his  baptismal  name.  He  died  July  25, 1564,  and  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Prag  to  be  interred  in  the  cathedral  beside  those  of 
his  empress.  Of  course  his  character  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  friend  and  foe.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  believer  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  a 
harsh  and  intolerant  persecutor  of  opposing  religions.  His  son 
Maximilian  II  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

In  Poland  there  had  long  appeared  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Brethren  to  eflFect  a  religious  union  with  the  Lutherans  and 
also  with  the  Reformed,  i.  e.,  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli. 
This  tendency  was  checked  by  the  rise  of  Sociniauism  among  the 
Reformed,  and  "High  Lutheranism"  among  the  Lutherans.  When 
in  the  year  1547  the  Emperor  Charles  V  had  overthrown 
the  Protestants  on  the  battlefield  he  sought  to  bring  about  re-union 
by  a  decree  called  the  Interim,,  The  substance  of  this  was  that 
church  matters  should  remain  just  as  they  were  until  a  council  of 
the  Church  should  decide  all  disputes.  The  peace-loving  Melanch- 
thon  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  his  zeal  for  re-union  was 
willing  to  make  such  large  concessions  to  his  opponents  that  he 
drew  on  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  other  Lutheran  theologians, 
who  denounced  him  as  the  betrayer  of  evangelical  truth.  Hence 
there  arose  a  schism  between  the  so-called  "strict  disciples"  of 
Luther  and  the  partisans  of  Melanchthon,  who  were  termed  **Phil- 
ippists."  In  addition  to  his  Interim  concessions,  Melanchthon  was 
charged  with  other  deviations  from  the  Lutheran  fiiith,  especially 
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in  the  important  articlea  of  Justification  by  Fadth  alone,  and  the 
Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Encharist  He  taught  that 
good  works  were  the  necessary  fruit  of  true  faith,  which  worketh 
by  love,  Gal.,  v :  6,  and  he  was  accused  of  teaching  salvation  by 
works.  He  also  held  that  the  Presence  and  Gomninnication  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  were  purely  spiritual,  a  doc- 
tiioe  similar  to  that  of  Calvin,  and  somewhat  different  from  the 
Letheran  Consubstantiation.  Flavins  lUyricus  was  the  most 
prominent  leader  of  the  High  Lutherans. 

In  1657  Bishop  Yergerius  sent  the  Confession  of  the  Brethren 
to  Prussia,  accompanying  it  with  words  of  warm  commendation. 

This  induced  Flacius  to  send  to  the  Brethren  in  Poland  over- 
tures of  an  alliance  ae^inst  the  Philippists,  but  they  were  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  Flacius  felt  greatly  insulted  by  this  curt  response, 
and  became  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  bitter  and  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Unitas.  In  fact  the  Brethren  were  more  nearly 
allied  in  spirit  to  Melanchthon  than  to  any  other  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  He  understood  this  and  was  always 
warm  in  his  commendation'  of  them.  In  1557  a  synod  for  re- 
nnion  was  summoned  at  Goluchow  in  Poland,  at  which  deputies 
from  Moravia  were  present  When  they  arrived  thoy  found  none 
of  the  Reformed  leaders  at  the  place  of  meeting.  Bishop  Johann 
Laski  (John  a  Lasco)  excused  himself  on  account  of  illness,  and 
Crnciger  proposed  that  they  should  meet  the  following  year. 
Another  attempt  toward  re-union  was  made  at  the  Synod  of 
Leipnik  in  Moravia,  October,  1558.  Deputies  arrived  from  Poland 
with  some  propositions  from  Lnski,  which  were  rejected ;  but  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  parties  remained  undisturbed.  Laski  died 
at  the  age  of  61,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1560;  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Philip  Melanchthon  on  the  19th  of  April  of  the  same 
year. 

About  this  time  there  arose  to  eminence  in  the  Unitas  a  divine 
named  Johann  Laurentius,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  its 
bishops.  He  was  born  about  1519,  at  the  royal  city  of  Kijow,  in 
Moravia.  After  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Trotzendorf  at  Goldberg 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at   Witten- 
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berg.  On  his  way  home  he  passed  through  the  city  of  Prag  and 
there  met  with  a  wonderful  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
robbers.  Three  of  them  joined  company  with  Laurentius,  intend- 
ing to  deprive  him  of  life  and  property,  for  they  supposed  that  the 
youth  was  well  provided  with  money.  They  spoke  to  one  another 
in  enigmatical  terms  of  the  intended  assassination.  ''This  bird," 
they  said,  ^^must  be  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  put  into  a  dark 
cage,  where  the  sun  will  do  him  no  harm.''  But  one  of  the  rogues 
took  pity  on  the  youth,  revealed  to  him  the  design  of  the  others 
and  warned  him,  if  he  valued  his  life,  to  avoid  their  company. 
They  entered  an  inn  and  while  the  others  were  refreshing  them- 
selves with  food  and  drink,  Laurentius  and  his  companion  went 
secretly  out  of  the  back  door  and  got  some  miles  the  start  of  the 
robbers  before  they  had  awoke  from  their  after-dinner  nap.  The 
place  selected  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  was  a  dark  ravine 
near  Bohmisch  Brod,  and  the  niffians  made  great  haste  to  over- 
take the  fugitives ;  but  before  they  could  be  reached  Laurentius, 
with  his  deliverer,  had  escaped  in  a  carriage  and  was  safely  housed 
with  his  uncle,  the  Moravian  clergyman  of  Trebitsch.  From  his 
native  city  the  young  Laurentius  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to 
Augsburg  to  confer  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

After  this  he  visited  the  CTnivereity  of  Konigsberg.  His  road 
lay  through  Great  Poland  and  on  the  frontier  it  passed  through  a 
dark  forest  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  A  deep 
snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter 
had  deprived  the  wild  beasts  of  all  food,  so  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  dens  and  lairs  to  seek  supplies  in  the  highways  and 
villages.  In  this  forest  Laurentius  encountered  a  danger  not  less 
imminent  than  that  which  had  befallen  Bishop  Israel  on  the  ice.  On 
a  sudden  a  famished  wolf  of  enormous  size  sprang  into  the  path 
of  the  defenceless  young  man,  who  saw  no  way  of  escape  but 
through  earnest  prayer.  The  wolf  stood  erect  on  his  hind  feet  as 
if  he  had  been  paralyzed,  and  suffered  Laurentius  to  pass  out  of 
the  wood  unhurt,  then  turned  and  devoured  a  letter-carrier  who 
was  passing  along  the  same  road.  Such  at  least  was  the  account 
which  Laurentius  gave  of  this  remarkable  event.  After  he  had 
served  for  a  time  as  minister  at  Cosminiec  he  was  transferred  to 
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Tuma^zow,  in  Itiorayiay  and  was  thence  called  to  be  Israel's  assist- 
ant at  Ostrorog.     In  1571  (or  '69)  he  was  consecrated  Bishop. 

At  a  synod  held  at  Jungbunzlau  in  1560  the  vexed  question  of 
the  £cal  Presence  again  came  np  for  discussion,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  commission  of  Brethren  should  be  sent  to  confer  with  the 
Lutheran  theologians  at  Tdbingen  and  the  Reformed  in  Switzer- 
land on  the  matter.  The  deputies  chosen  were  Peter  Herbert 
(thought  to  be  the  one  who  twenty  years  before  had  accompanied 
Czerwenkaon  a  similar  mission  to  Strassburg)  and  Johann  Rokyta, 
botli  learned  clergymen  of  Poland.  They  reached  Wiirtemberg 
at  the  end  of  May  and  met  Bishop  Vergerius  in  Goppingen,  who 
extended  to  them  a  hearty  welcome.  He  advised  them  not  to  go 
to  Switzerland,  but  sent  them  to  Duke  Christopher  and  Wolfgang, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  was  visiting  him.  The  Duke 
received  them  kindly,  but  asked  an  explicit  statement  on  the  con- 
troverted points.  By  their  permission  Vergerius  replied  for  them 
and  made  a  statement  which  was  considered  satisfactory.  The 
Dnke  then  wrote  letters  in  their  behalf  commending  the  Brethren 
to  the  favor  of  the  King  of  Poland,  Prince  Badziwill  and  Woy- 
wode  Lnkas  Gorka.  In  addition  to  this  he  promised  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  young  members  of  the  Unitas^  who  desired  to 
study  at  German  universities.  After  this  interview  Rokyta  re- 
turned to  Poland,  and  Vergerius  in  parting  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  that  be  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Unitas  Frat/rum. 

.  Herbert,  the  other  deputy,  pursued  his  way  through  Strassburg 
and  Basel  to  Ziirich.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  Bullinger 
and  Peter  Martyr,  and  thence  went  on  to  Bern,  where  he  met 
Mnscnlus.  In  Oeneva,  Herbert  was  kindly  received  by  Calvin, 
who  called  together  his  colleagues  for  a  theological  conference 
with  Herbert.  To  their  questions  about  the  sacramental  doctrine 
of  the  Brethren,  Herbert  replied : 

"  Our  forefathers  Bought  to  steer  their  little  bark  between  the  Romish  theory  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  elements  and  the  dogma  of  these  being  mere  signs,  which  was 
taught  by  the  Taborites  and  Habrowanites.  Like  Melanchthon,  they  spoke  of  a  true 
and  sacramental  participation,  and  so  we  follow  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the 
Ileformed  implicitly  :  since  the  one  teach  a  corporal,  the  other  a  merely  spiritual, 
reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  we  refrain  from  any  explanation 
which  transcends  the  words  of  Holy  Writ. 
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Herbert  was  also  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Yiret  and  Beza. 
A  letter  was  also  given  him,  signed  bj  Calvin  and  the  other 
ministers  of  Geneva,  in  which  they  praise  the  Brethren  in  general 
terms,  but  lament  their  equivocal  statements  touching  the  Holy 
Encbarist.  On  his  return  to  Tubingen,  he  found  VergoriuB 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  serious  illness,  and  the  aged  Bishop 
commended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  Brethren. 

During  the  absence  of  Herbert,  a  general  conference  of  the 
''  Reformed  "  in  Poland  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Xi<iz  (betweea 
Posen  and  Cra^cow),  to  which  gathering  the  Bretliren  were  invited. 
The  attendance  of  Israel  was  prevented  by  iUness,  and  in  h\B 
absence,  the  Brethren  wore  represented  by  Rokytaand  Laurcutius. 
The  assembly  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  September ;  most  of  its 
members  (forty  noblemen  and  fifty  ministers)  were  "Reformed,"  from 
Little  Poland  ;  the  rest  were  depnties  from  Wilna,  Silesia,  Russia, 
Lithuania  and  Podolia.  The  chief  end  of  the  assembly  was  the 
adoption  of  a  church  constitution  for  the  Protestants  in  Poland. 
Even  in  Bishop  Laski's  time,  Little  Poland  had  been  divided  into 
six  Reformed  districts,  with  as  many  senioreSj  i.  e.,  '*  bishops." 
The  nobles  at  this  assembly  came  forward  with  the  demand  that 
the  "  bishops "  should  be  laymen,  npt  clergymen ;  for  the  latter 
were  busied  with  their  spiritual  duties,  and  it  was  best  to  avoid 
any  new  popery.  When  the  Brethren  were  asked  for  their 
opinion,  they  replied  that  they  could  never  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  for  it  was  alike  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
reason.  The  Reformed  ministers  agreed  with  them,  the  nobility 
angrily  enquired :  .  ^'  Must  we  adopt  the  constitution  of  the 
Waldenses  in  every  point?  Why  not  find  out  a  better  one  in  the 
Bible?"  The  Brethren  then  gave  scriptural  proofe  that  their 
organization  was  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  of  the  Apostolical 
Church  and  had  been  approved  by  the  experience  of  many  years ; 
why  then  make  a  new  experiment?  New  experiments  had  already 
brought  great  calamities  on  the  Protestant  churches,  as  Speratua 
had  testified  long  ago.  If  the  evangelical  congregations  ot 
Polaod  adopted  the  proposed  organization  they  would  soon  come 
to  an  end.  The  discipline  of  the  Brethren  was  next  attacked. 
They  replied  that  the  power  of  the  keys  in  dispensing  the  sacra- 
ments properly  belonged  to  the  clergy. 
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At  thie  meeting  of  Xiaz,  a  friendlj  meesa^  was  received  from 
the  King  of  Poland,  in  which  he  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
Protestants  in  his  kingdom.  Prince  Radziwill  also  sent  them  a 
friendlj  letter  accompanied  by  a  donation  of  1,600  Thalers,  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  schools  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Polish  tongue.  He  also  promised  to  defray  the  cost 
of  printing  this  Polish  Bible. 

About  this  time  the  Brethren  at  Thorn,  in  Prnssia,  were  violently 
attacked  by  a  fanatical  Lutheran  preacher,  named  Benedict 
Morgenstern.  He  demanded  of  Laurentias  that  the  Brethren 
should  formally  accept  the  Augsburg  confession  and  attend  the 
Lutheran  services.  In  spite  of  Bodenstein's  expostulations  and 
the  mild  complaints  of  Laurentins  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  Lutherans  was  too  lax  for  the  Brethren,  Morgenstern 
raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  them,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  surretider .  their  mission  at  Thorn,  to  the  Lutherans.  This 
occurred  in  September,  1563. 

Not  very  long  before,  a  singular  and  nnlooked  for  event  had 
taken  place.  Peter  Paul  Vergerius,  once  the  papal  nuncio  to 
Germany,  and  Bishop  of.  Capo  d*  Istria,  in  Dalmatia,  addressed  to 
the  Brethren  (1560),  a  most  affectionate  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  their 
communion.  He  said  that  as  his  secession  from  Rome  had  been  a 
protest  against  its  doctrinal  errors,  so  he  hoped  that  his  acce^ion 
to  the  Unitas  Frairwm  would  be  a  weighty  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  its  apostolical  constitution.  He  would  bring  with  him  one 
servant,  two  secretaries,  a  coachman  and  two  horses.  He 
reminded  them  of  hia  services  in  their  behalf  in  former  years 
with  the  King  of  Poland,  Duke  Christopher  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  He  promised  that  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  their  service  (ho  was  now  62),  and  assured  them  that  he 
was  impelled  to  take  this  step  by  no  worldly  need,  since  his 
position  with  the  Duke  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this 
respect.  As  the  Brethren  hesitated  about  their  answer,  Vergerius 
wrote  again  to  Rokyta,  the  letter  bearing  date,  March  19,  1561 : — 

An  ten  years  ago  the  Bpirit  of  God  mored  me  to  abandon  a  corrupted  church,  eo 
now  I  seek  your  communion,  which   appears  to  me  the  best  of  all,  in  order  that 
33 
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widiia  your  fold  I  maj  render  back  my  soul  to  my  Heavenlj  Father.  This  I  moBt 
do,  not  only  on  mj  own  account,  but  as  a  witness  to  others  that  I  prefer  your 
communion  above  that  of  all  churches.  €k>d  is  my  witness  that  this  is  no  sadden 
impulse.  There  is  nothing  for  which  I  pray  to  Him  so  earnestly  as  that  He  would 
place  me  in  the  bosom  of  year  church.  First,  indeed,  I  feel  inclined  to  take  my  se&t 
in  the  Council;'  and  if  I  can  obtain  a  safe  conduct  I  will  surely  go.  Perhaps  thej 
will  do  to  me  as  they  did  to  Huss  and  Jerom.  But  I  cannot  spend  this  life  better 
than  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  Greet 
George  Israel  and  Peter  Herbert.    Pray  for  me  I 

The  Brethren  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  him;  but 
urged  him  to  reflect,  whether  he  had  taken  thia  step  after  dne 
consideration  !  On  receiving  this  frigid  response,  the  Dalmatian  ' 
Bishop  withdrew  his  request ;  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Uhttas  it 
stands  recorded  :  "  After  our  answer  Vergerius  gave  us  rest" ! 
Thus  ended  this  singular  transaction,  which  reflects  no  credit  on 
the  bungling  policy  of  the  Brethren.  The  accession  of  the 
learned  and  truly  pious  Vergerius  would  have  been  an  honor  and 
a  benefit, to  any  Christian  communion ;  and  his  union  with  the 
Moravian  Episcopate  would  have  efiectually  removed  that  shadow 
of  a  doubt  which  now  hangs  over  their  Apostolic  lineage.  Fonr 
years  later,  this  eminent  prelate  was  called  to  rest  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1565.  It  was  said  of  him  in  his  funeral  discourse,  that 
"  he  was  a  child  in  controversies,  but  a  perfect  man  in  the  life 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  the  year  1561  another  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Brethren  to 
Wurtemberg,  of  which  Peter  Herbert  was  the  leader.  He  thanked 
the  Duke  for  his  former  kindness,  and  as  he  had  promised  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Moravian  students,  Herbert  reminded 
him  that  two  young  men,  George  Streje  and  Heinrich  (Schwartz, 
were  now  at  his  university.  The  Duke  made  good  his  word  and 
supported  them  for  three  years.  Their  education  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  their  brethren  in  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Bohemian  language.  In  the  same  year  the  hymn  book,  the 
preparation  of  which  had  been  entrusted  some  years  before  to 
Czerny  and  Blahoslaw,  was  printed  in  Poland,  at  the  castle  of 
Count  Gorka,   at  Samter.     This    book  was    of  great  historical 

*  The  Council  of  Trent  was  then  in  session. 
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importance  to  the  Uniiaa^  for  it  oontained,  not  only  hymns  from 
its  living  members,  but  also  a  great  number  from  the  old  and 
Dcady  obsolete  Ga/nticmale.  Many  of  these  were  composed  in 
prisons.  In  it  were  the  hymns  of  Huss,  Matthias  von  Kunwald, 
Lukas  Ton  Prag,  Roh,  Augusta,  Czerny,  Ozerwenka,  Blaboslaw, 
Roky ta  and  Lupatsch.  It  contained  also  old  hymns  of  the  Tabor- 
ites,  and  some  even  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Rokyzan. 

During  the  controversy  with  Morgenstern,  the  number  of  the 
Lutherans  and  also  of  the  Brethren  in  Posen  were  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  year  1562,  at  two  Synods  held  by  the  latter  at 
Sleza,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acolytes,  deacons  and  priests 
were  set  apartand  ordained.  The  Reformed  were  also  increasing  in 
numbers,  but  greatly  divided  by  the  rise  of  a  damnable  heresy  among 
them.  Some  Italian  exiles,  driven  out  of  V^erona  in  1546,  by  the 
Inquisition,  after  lurking  for  a  time  in  Switzerland  and  Moravia, 
took  refuge  in  Poland  and  united  there  with  the  disciples  of  Calvin. 
They  were  learned  but  conceited  men,  who  in  the  pride  of  their 
emancipated  reason  ventured  to  deny  the  mystery  of  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  were  called  Unitarians,  or  Socinians 
from  their  leaders  Lcelius  and  Faustus  Socinus.  Amid  the  strife 
of  contending  parties  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Brethren  in 
Poland,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  State  for 
their  infant  communion.  Accordingly  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw 
(December,  1563),  they  presented  to  King  Sigismund  II,  a  Polish 
translation  of  their  Confession  of  1535.  A  year  later  an  answer 
was  sent  to  Petrikau,  addressed  to  the  Lords  von  Ostrorog, 
Leseinski,  Marszewski  and  to  John  Lauren  tins. 

Tour  confeseion  (wrote  the  monarch),  I  have  gladly  read  more  than  onoe  I  can 
diaooyer  in  it  no  error,  certainly  not  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wherein  others  so  grievously  err.  Your  confession 
harmonizes  with  the  ancient  Catholic  faitli  of  Christians ;  and  therefore  you  and  yours 
shall  receive  our  protection. 

This  promise  was  accompanied  by  a  patent  of  freedom  for  the 
congregation  at  Ostrorog  and  for  two  in  Posen ;  a  small  concession, 
bnt  greater  than  any  which  the  Brethren  had  yet  obtained  in 
Prussia,  Bohemia  or  Moravia.  Another  favorable  event  was  the 
nomination  of  Jakob  Ostrorog  as  Woy  wode  (governor)  of  Posen, 
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which  office  he  filled  antil  his  death  in  1568.  At  the  same  time 
the  strife  between  Morgenstem  and  the  Brethren  was  fiercely 
raging.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  theological  faculty  of-the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  in  1567,  and  Laurentins  appeared  for  the 
Unitas,  This  faculty  was  then  composed  of  George  Major,  Paul 
Grell  and  Paul  £ber,  all  warm  friends  and  disciples  of  Melanch- 
thon.  The  Leipzig  faculty  was  also  "  Philippist "  in  its  complex- 
ion, for  its  leading  men  were  Camerarius  and  Esrom  Btidiger. 
Laurentins  arrived  at  Wittenberg  in  1568,  and  w^  kindly 
received.  Here  he  found  ten  youths  of  his  communion  pursuing 
their  studies  ;  and  the  faculty,  after  giving  the  controversy  a  full 
hearing,  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Brethren.  This 
ended  the  strife  with  Morgenstem  ;  but  Flacius,  still  implacable 
in  his  hatred,  while  pursuing  his  ecclesiastical  researches,  brought 
to  light  and  published  the  heretical  confession  of  the  Taborites, 
A.  D.,  1431. 

The  formal  approval  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians  produced  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  Lutherans  of  Poland.  Two  other 
causes  also  tended  to  draw  them  toward  the  Brethren.  One  was  the 
growth  of  the  Socinian  heresy.  This  blasphemy  had  obtaiued 
official  sanction  in  the  village  of  Racow  near  Sendomir  and  at 
the  castle  of  Prince  Bagotzi  at  Siebenburgen.  The  other  was 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ever  ready  to 
make  its  power  felt  amid  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  Protest- 
ants. Of  the  three  Polish  Bishops  of  the  UnitcA^  but  one  was 
now  living.  Syonsky  died  in  1551,  and  Czerwenka  followed  him 
at  Prevau  (1569),  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Israel  survived, 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  assisted  in  his  work  by  Laurentins  and 
the  young  Simon  Theophilus  Svatonitz  of  Turnau  (hence  called 
Tumovius),  who  subsequently  became  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  his 
communion.  Tumovius  was  born  September  15,  1544,  at  Tartiaa, 
on  the  Iser  in  Bohemia.  In  1548  his  family  removed  to  Prussia. 
He  learned  to  read  Bohemian  of  John  Rokyta,  and  at  the  death  of 
Simon's  father,  Bishop  Israel  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  he 
removed  to  Ostrorog.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  High- 
school  at  Cosminiec,  and  then  studied  theology  (1562-4)  at 
Wittenberg.    In  1569  be  was  made  an  acolyte  in  Posen  by  his 
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foBter-fathdr,  Bishop  Israel,  and  soon  after  ordained  deacon  in 
company  with  others.  In  Febraary,  1570,  he  was  despatched  with 
letters  to  the  Bishops  Blahoslaw  of  Cybenschlitz,  and  Augusta  of 
JungbuDzIau.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  time  to  accompany  the 
deputies  of  the  Brethren  to  the  important  Synod  of  Sendomir. 


JOHN  ANKETELL. 


(to  bb  oontinued.) 


ON   THE   INTERIOR   ARRANGEMENT   OF 

CHURCHES. 

idv  Tie  Ti  wp6TT^  ivexd  rov*  oh  toOto  PovXerai  6  irpdrrei,  6Xk'  huhnt,   oB  htma 
irparrei. — Soar,  apud  Chrg. 

When  a  wise  man  bailds  himself  a  honse  he  does  so  with  a  two- 
fold purpose ;  first,  to  provide  a  convenient  dwelling  place  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  secondly  to  make  that  dwelling  place 
beaatifiil.  Circumstances  may  vary  the  character  of  his  house,  he 
may  build  in  the  city  or  the  country,  for  a  principal  mansion,  to 
be  lived  in  the  year  round,  or  for  a  summer  cottage ;  but  in  every 
case  his  leading  idea  is  the  same,  to  make  something  that  will  be 
of  use  to  him.  He  even  goes  a  step  further,  and  introduces  no 
ornamental  feature  unless  it  shall  also  serve  some  domestic  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  when  the  work  is  completed,  though  it  may  be  very 
beautiful  and  very  showy,  there  is  nothing  about  it  for  mere  show, 
but  everything  for  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment  as  a  place 

of  residence. 

This  principle  applies  equally  well  to  church  building ;  indeed 
the  only  correct  theory  of  the  subject  is  one  which  starts  with  this 
as  a  foundation.  Churches  have  no  right  to  exist  if  they  be  not 
fit  places  for  the  performance  of  public  worship.  This  is  true 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  actual  edifice ;  whether  it  be  in 
town  or  country,  large  or  small ;  whether  it  be  intended  for  a 
cathedral,  or  parish  church,  or  college  chapel,  or  chapel  of  ease. 
Beautiful,  ornate,  magnificent,  it  may  Be  and  ought  to  be,  if 
money  is  forthcoming  to  make  it  so ;  but  unless  it  fulfill  the  first 
end  of  its  being,  it  is  of  no  use,  and  might  better  not  have  been 
begun.  Public  worship  itself  is  but  a  mean  towards  an  end,  and 
that  end  the  glory  of  God ;  hence  it  follows  that  in  proportion  as 
we  bring  our  churches  nearer  perfection  as  places  of  worship  the 
more  is  God  glorified  ;  and  per  contra^  by  as  much   as  we  fall 
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short  of  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  direction,  by  so  much  do  we 
detract  from  His  glory,  and  fail  of  our  duty.  The  idea  that 
churches  are  first  for  U9e  and  beauty  afterwards  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  churchmen.  There  is  no 
better  proof  of  the  bad  results  of  an  opposite  policy  than  the  debt 
contracted  by  many  a  parish  in  building  beyond  its  means,  a  debt 
that  hangs,  a  horrid  incubus  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  year  after 
year  swallowing  up  money  that  should  go  toward  the  rector's 
salary,  or  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  while,  it  may  be,  the  im- 
posing structure  which  their  ambitious  folly  has  raised  is  suffered 
to  decay  for  want  of  funds  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Starting  then  with  the  great  principle  mentioned  above,  through 
all  I  have  to  say  about  the  arrangement  of  churches,  I  shall  keep 
it  constantly  in  mind,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  do  likewise,  and 
whatever  he  finds  not  in  accordance  therewith,  I  hope  he  will  un- 
sparingly condemn.  As  I  am  concerned  only  indirectly  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  I  shall  pass  over  the  subject  of  building 
materials  with  a  single  suggestion  ;  let  us  at  all  events  be  honest 
in  their  use ;  if  economy  compels  us  to  substitute  for  stone  the  less 
costly  brick  or  wood,  we  can  at  least  come  boldly  out  and  face  the 
situation,  and  make  the  best  of  what  we  have.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  plaster  walls  and  plaster  vaults  painted 
to  imitate  stone ;  of  wooden  steps  and  railings  sanded  to  the  same 
effect ;  of  a  cheap  wood  made  to  represent  a  dear  one  by  means  of 
that  vile  swindle  called  graining.  It  is  a  bitter  satire  on  religion 
to  introduce  these  deceits  into  the  House  of  Him  whom  Christians 
profess  to  worship,  and  Who  is  Truth  itself.  If  we  must  build 
plainly  we  can  still  build  correctly ;  and  if  we  do  that  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  How  then  are  we  to  build  cor- 
rectly t  To  offer  a  few  hints  toward  an  answer  to  that  question  is 
now  my  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Chijsoh  Bbvibw 
that  the  principal  parts  of  a  church  are  the  nave,  choir  and 
sanctuary,  the  last  two  when  taken  together  forming  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  chancel.  This  is  merely  mentioned  in  this  place 
because  of  the  wish  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  only  essential  parts,  at  any  rate  of  a  parish    church. 
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Others,  snch  m  aisleB, transepts,  tower  and  spire,  are  often  desirable, 
but  not  necessary.  So  that  the  hamblest  parish  need  not  be  die- 
oonraged  if  it  cannot  provide  all  these.  Another  matter  well 
enough  understood  but  fVequentlj  mis-stated  is  this :  the  passages 
between  the  rows  of  seats  are  not  aisles.  These  last  are  separate 
parts  of  the  church,  at  either  side  of  nave,  choir  or  transepts,  and 
divided  therefrom  by  columns  from  which  spring  arches  support- 
ing the  clerestory  walls.  The  passages  between  the  seats  are  cor- 
rectly called  alleys.  It  is  assumed  for  the  snke  of  convenience 
that  all  churches  stand  really  (as  they  do  theoretically)  east  and 
west,  the  altar  being  at  or  near  the  east  end  ;  so  that  as  you  stand 
facing  the  altar  that  part  of  the  church  to  your  left  is  the  north 
side,  and  that  to  your  right  the  south  side.  With  reference  to  the 
altar  the  north  side  is  also  called  the  gospel  side,  and  the  south  the 
epistle  side. 

The  chief  requirement  of  the  nave  is  to  contain  seats  which 
ought  to  be  provided  with  arrangements  for  kneeling,  for  the  main 
body  of  the  congregation.  It  must  also,  where  there  are  no  aisles 
contain  seats  for  singers  (unless  they  wear  snrplices  and  sit  with 
the  clergy  in  the  choir),  and  must  have  a  place  for  the  font  and  the 
pulpit.  It  is  clearly  accordant  with  common  sense  that  the  seats 
for  the  congregation  should,  so  far  as  possible,  face  towards  the 
chancel  that  the  people  may  readily  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on 
there.  It  is  easy  enough  to  bring  this  about  in  the  nave  and  in 
the  aisles  if  there  are  any,  seats  in  them  being  placed  in  rows 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  nave;  but  transepts  give  some 
trouble.  The  usual  arrangement  is  in  -  parallel  rows,  those  on 
opposite  sides  facing  each  other.  From  this  it  results  that  the 
occupants  of  the  easternmost  seats  can  hardly  sec  any  part  of  the 
chancel.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  a  small 
church  is  to  omit  the  transepts  altogether,  as  they  are  very  undesir- 
able- adjuncts  to  such  a  building,  while  in  the  case  of  a  large  church 
the  eastern  side  of  the  transept  may  connect  with  the  choir  aisle, 
or  some  outbuilding,  and  space  being  required  near  the  door  the 
seats  are  placed  farther  west,  thus  commanding  a  better  view  of 
the  chancel.  Or  they  may  face  the  east  the  same  as  those  of  the 
nave  and  aisles.    In  a  Boman  Catholic  church  of  great  size  which 
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I  have  lately  examined  this  idea  is  carried  out,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  ona  Where  there  are  aisles  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  dividing  columns  and  the  seats  in  the  nave  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  To  avoid  this  the  nnmber  of  seats  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  spaces  between  the  columns,  and  the  seats 
themselves  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  columns 
into  the  aisles.  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is  well  arranged  in 
this  respect  The  outside  line  of  the  outer  rows  of  seats  in  the 
nave,  viz. :  those  entered  froni  the  side  alleys,  would  pass  through 
the  middle  of  the  columns,  so  that  every  fifth  seat  of  such  a  row 
would  be  blocked  up  by  a  column  and  inaccessible.  Therefore 
the  partition  between  this  seat  and  the  adjacent  seat  in  the  inner 
row  was  removed,  making  one  long  seat,  entered  from  the  middle 
alley.  By  this  means  every  seat  is  easily  reached,  and  the  bases 
of  the  very  beautiful  columns,  instead  of  being  hidden,  are  fully 
exposed  to  view  in  the  aisles.  There  is  a  still  better  arrangement 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Annandale,  a  small  but 
extremely  neat  building,  originally  designed  for  a  parish  church, 
where  the  rows  of  seats  are  entirely  clear  of  the  columns. 
Galleries  in  a  church  have  so  many  disadvantages  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  are  overbalanced  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  number 
of  sittings.  They  are  difficult  to  reach,  and  when  there  is  a 
crowd,  still  more  difficult  to  get  away  from;  they  are  oppressive 
to  persons  sitting  under  them,  making  a  most  uncomfortable  atmos- 
phere, and  lessening  the  light;  besides  which,  in  a  gothic  building, 
they  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  architecture.  Considering  all 
these  things  they  may  be  said  to  be  generally  a  nuisance  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

Seats  for  the  singers  are  naturally  near  the  organ,  the  best  posi- 
tion for  which  is  at  one  side  of  the  choir,  either  in  a  portion  of  the 
choir  aisle,  taken  for  the  purpose,  or  in  a  room  specially  built  for 
it.  If  the  singers  are  to  sit  with  the  clergy  in  the  choir  the 
organist  may  sit'  there  also,  otherwise  a  good  place  for  him  is  at 
the  west  side  of  the  organ  room,  next  the  east  end  of  the  nave  or 
aisle  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  singers'  seats  immediately  in 
front  of  him  and  facing  across  the  church.  These  seats  may  be 
slightly  raised,  but  there  should  be  no  screen  of  any  kind  to  hide 
84 
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tlieir  occupants  from  the  congregation;  nothing  to  suggest  that 
ugly  relic  of  Puritan  times,  the  western  organ  loft  Seats  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  persons  can  easily  be  provided  in  a 
corner  of  the  church  in  this  way.  Many  writers  on  this  subject 
seem  to  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  numerous  trained  male 
singers,  who  shall  wear  surplices,  sit  with  the  clergy  and  take 
part  in  processions;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
parishes  have  (and  are  likely  to  have)  the  singing  at  their  services 
conducted  by  such  persons  of  both  sexes  as  can  be  got  together 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  therefore  been  particular  to  point  out  a 
suitable  place  for  them ;  not,  however,  intending  to  imply  that 
circumstances  might  not  exist  in  which  another  would  be  better. 

The  "  ancient  usual  place  "  of  the  font  in  an  English  church 
was  by  the  principal  entrance  door,  wliich  was  at  or  near  the  west 
end  This  was  found  inconvenient  when  baptisms  were  performed 
during  service,  and  the  font  was  moved.  After  it  lost  its  old 
home  it  had  for  a  while  no  permanent  resting  place,  and  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  gloomy  time  for  the  Church,  was  moved 
about  wherever  the  c*iprice  of  rector  or  church  wardens  might 
dictate,  so  that  only  it  was  out  of  the  way.  I  believe  that  of  late 
years  in  England  the  font  has  been  generally  restored  to  its  former 
position.  In  this  country  it  is  most  commonly  found  near  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  or  aisle,  and  this  is  much  the  better  arrangement. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  great  beauty  of  symbolism  represented  by  the 
ancient  position  ;  but  in  view  of  the  long  journey  the  clergyman 
must  make  to  reach  it,  and  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  an  entire 
congregation  turning  round  to  witness  a  baptism,  the  adoption  of 
that  position  would  seem  like  honoring  symbolism  at  the  sacrifice 
of  convenience.  A  single  illustration  occurs  to  ma  In  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  parish  churches  I  ever  saw  and 
which  I  visited  while  preparing  this  essay,  one,  too,  in  which  many 
intricate  matters  of  symbolism  had  been  carefully  worked  out,  the 
font  stands  where  it  usually  does  in  American  churches,  near  the 
east  end,  being  in  full  view  of  the  congregation  and  easy  of  access 
to  the  clergyman.  I  allude  to  Grace  Church,  at  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Sometimes  a  separate  building,  to  be  used  as  a  baptistery, 
can  be  worked^into  the  general  plan  of  the  church  and  be  open  to 
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it;  or  the  font  may  be  pat  in  the  choir  aisle  if  that  is  sufficieatly 
open.  Mr.  Holly,  in  his  late  work  on  "Church  Architecture,"  has 
given  some  good  examples  of  both  these  features.  I  will  here 
observe  that  the  font  is  not  a  proper  receptacle  for  flowers  nor  hats. 
To  guard  against  their  intrusion  it  should  have  a  cover,  and  both 
font  and  cover  should  be  large  and  respectable  in  appearance. 

The  pulpit  of  a  church  of  medium  size  ought  always  to  stand 
against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  just  outside  the  chancel  arch. 
Tiie  wall  behind  it  serves  as  a  sounding  board,  and  often  no  other 
is  needed.  If  there  must  be  something  more  it  does  not  in  this 
position  hide  any  part  of  the  chancel.  Either  bide  will  do,  though 
it  is  a  very  pretty  symbolism  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  north 
or  gospel  side.  If  the  church  is  very  large  the  pulpit  may  be 
farther  out  in  the  nave  against  a  column.  In  all  churches  there 
should  be  a  real  pulpit,  so  placed  that  the  sermons  preached  from 
it  may  be  heard.  During  those  parts  of  the  service  that  are  read 
the  congregation  can  follow  the  reader  with  their  prayer  books, 
and  the  knowledge  thns  gained,  of  what  they  are  listening  to, 
actnally  helps  them  to  hear  it.  Even  deaf  persons  can  follow  the 
service  in  this  way  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  sermon  there  is  no  such  guide,  and,  as  far  as  making  people 
hear  is  concerned,  the  preacher  might  as  well  stand  on  the  choir 
steps  as  at  one  of  the  wretched  little  lecterns  that  do  duty  as  pulpits 
in  some  churches.  Curiously  enough,  at  services  where  the  sermon 
was  the  only  attraction  I  have  seen  a  person  preach  standing  by  a 
stick  with  a  slanting  board  on  top,  and  a  considerable  open  space 
behind  him  sufficient  to  weaken  greatly  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

I  will  close  my  observations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  nave  by 
suggesting  that  in  many  churches  the  middle  alley  and  the  space 
between  the  front  seats  and  the  choir  steps  are  about  half  as  wide 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Chancel  is  a  difficult  subject  to  treat,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  may  assume  the  two  shapes  of  the  square  and  of  the  apse ;  be- 
sides which  the  sanctuary  of  an  apsidal  chancel  may  be  arranged 
in  two  different  ways.  Add  to  this  that  there  are  found  in  exist, 
ing  buildings  modifications  and  even  combinations  of  the  two 
leading  types,  and  the  matter  becomes  somewhat  complicated.     A 
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very  few  words  will  suffice  touching  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
church.  The  very  ancient  chancel,  copied  from  the  basilieay  termi- 
nated in  an  apae.  At  the  easternmost  point  of  the  curve,  against 
the  wall,  there  was  an  elevated  seat  for  the  Bishop,  and  on  either 
side,  all  around  the  semicircle  were  chairs  for  priests.  In  front  of 
the  Bishop,  on  the  chord  of  the  apse,  stood  the  altar,  to  the  west  of 
which  was  a  railing  or  other  barrier  sufficient,  if  necessary,  to  keep 
people  out.  The  inner  space  thus  railed  ofE  was  the  sanctuary. 
Westward  was  the  choir,  occupied  by  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
singers ;  and  this  again  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  second 
barrier  of  less  importance  than  the  former.  In  time  certain 
changes  were  brought  about ;  the  altar  was  moved  eastward  taking 
the  place  of  the  Bishop's  chair ;  the  semicircular  row  of  priests' 
chairs  disappeared,  the  clergy  came  out  from  the  sanctuary  into 
the  choir,  occupying  stalls  on  either  side  as  they  do  now  ;  and  the 
sanctuary  was  reserved  more  especially  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  only  seats  left  there  being  the  three  sedilia 
on  the  south  side.  Synchronous  with  these  changes  the  relative 
importance  of  the  barrier  between  sanctuary  and  choir,  and  that 
between  choir  and  nave,  underwent  a  change.  The  former  fell 
away  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  altar  rail,  while  the  latter  grew 
into  the  large  screen  that  in  most  English  churches  stands  under 
the  chancel  arch.  Sometimes  the  screen  was  open  like  those  at 
present  in  Ely  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey;  in  other  cases 
it  was  close,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  parts  of  the  church  almost 
as  completely  as  if  they  were  distinct  buildings.  Screens  were 
also  common  on  the  continent,  but  during  the  various  disturbances 
and  revolutions  there  most  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  shape 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  Continental  churches  was  almost  invariably 
apsidal,  while  in  Britain  the  square  east  end  prevailed.  A  very 
eminent  authority,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  is  of  opinion  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  existence  of  some  ancient  type  anterior  to 
the  basilican ;  and  he  mentions  some  very  old  churches  still  stand- 
ing in  Ireland  in  support  of  his  view.  His  little  work  on  the 
restoration  of  ancient  churches  with  its  several  notes  and  appen- 
dices gives  much  useful  information  on  this  point.  There  were, 
however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  above  rule ;  the  most 
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coDspicnous  one  being  Westmineter  Abbey,  the  east  end  of  which 
is  an  apse.  This  building  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  au  English  architect  who  had  studied  in  France. 

In  arranging  the  sanctuaries  of  apsidal  chancels  in  this  country 
we  have  sometimes  taken  the  medieval  plan  as  a  pattern,  and 
sometimes  the  more  ancient.  This  latter  we  have  not  usually 
followed  farther  than  the  elevated  seat  for  the  Bishop  behind  the 
altar,  with  perhaps  a  few  extra  chairs.  Among  well-known 
churches  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  and  St.  Thomas',  New  York,  are 
examples  ot  this  arrangement.  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  is  the 
only  one  I  know  of  which  has  the  semicircular  row  of  seats  ;  but 
that  has  not  the  Bishop's  great  chair  in  the  centre.  Others,  as 
Trinity  Chapel,  New  York,  have  the  altar  at  the  eastern  end 
against  the  wall.  This  is  also  most  commonly  the  case  with  the 
sanctuaries  of  square  chancels,  though  it  is  otherwise  at  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  where  the  altar  has  behind  it  a  straight  row  of 
chairs,  the  two  end  ones  upholstered  in  flaming  red  satin,  the 
whole  being  conspicuous  for  extreme  ugliness. 

The  great  tault  of  nearly  all  the  chancels  in  this  country  is  want 
of  depth.  Until  this  is  remedied  reform  is  almost  hopeless.  Still 
there  are  some  good  examples  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  tiiat  others  will  follow,  and  that  the  chancel  of  the  future 
will  not  be  wanting  in  this  important  quality.  Assuming  then 
that  there  is  a  place  large  enough  to  hold  the  proper  furniture,  a 
few  hints  are  given  as  to  how  it  may  be  advantageously  disposed  ; 
and  we  will  first  consider  the  sanctuary,  as  that  has  already  been 
partly  discussed,  and  afterwards  the  choir. 

Naturally  that  which  before  all  else  claims  attention  is  the 
position  of  the  altar.  This  is  best  placed  against  the  eastern  wall 
whether  the  enclosure  be  the  square  or  the  apse.  It  will  be  said 
that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  those  large  churches 
wherein  the  reredos  is  a  little  out  from  the  wall  to  make  room  for 
a  passage-way  beyond  ;  but  this  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  church, 
and  is  prepared  for  by  the  architect  before  building  is  begun  ; 
besides  the  exception  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  in  this  case 
the  reredos  is  itself  the  eastern  wall  so  far  as  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  is  concerned.     The  rule  I  have  given  is  in  every  respect 
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best;  for  convenience,  architectural  effect  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
priety ;  convenience,  because  space  is  thereby  gained  in  front  of 
the  altar  where  it  is  wanted,  instead  of  behind  it  where  it  is  not 
wanted;  architectural  effect  because  the  altar  and  reredos  make  at 
the  end  of  the  vista  of  nave  and  choir  a  larger  and  hence  stronger 
picture  than  a  mere  chair ;  ecclesiastical  propriety  becanse  it  is 
fitting  that  the  last  object  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  the  holiest 
part  of  His  House  should  be  the  Table  of  the  Lord  rather  than  the 
seat  of  man,  even  though  that  man  be  His  chief  minister.  It 
needs  but  little  observation  on  the  part  of  any  fair-minded  person 
to  appreciate  how  greatly  the  altar  is  weakened  by  being  brought 
out  from  the  wall  and  set  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space. 

Whether  it  should  be  raised  on  three  steps  depends  so  much 
upon  other  considerations,  such  as  the  height  of  the  sanctuarj 
above  the  choir,  and  that  again  above  the  nave,  and  these  vary  so 
greatly  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  I  do,  however, 
regard  as  necessary  the  rotable  or  little  shelf  at  the  back  (called 
also  the  super-altar);  cross,  candlesticks  and  flower  vast^  should  be 
placed  on  this  and  not  on  the  altar  itself,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  they  are  in  the  way  there. 

With  regard  to  material,  common  sense  would  dictate  that  the 
best  should  be  used  that  can  be  afforded.  Though  extravagance 
ought  never  to  be  permitted,  some  slight  sacrifice  might  be  made 
elsewhere  for  the  sake  of  having  a  real,  durable  and  beautifal 
altar. 

There  are  frequently  seen  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  tbe 
sanctuary,  and  usually  facing  toward  the  nave,  two  large  chairs, 
the  one  on  the  north  side  somewhat  more  imposing  in  appearance 
This  one  is  intended  for  the  Bishop,  and  is  sometimes  occupied 
by  him.  It  is  probably  a  sort  of  descendant  of  his  former  chair 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  apse.  Whom  the  other  is  for 
nobody  knows.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  sedilia,  as  they 
contain  aocoinmodation  for  three  persons,  while  this  will  hold 
rather  more  than  one.  The  only  answer  I  could  give  to  the  not 
unnatural  question  of  why  it  was  put  there,  would  be  that  in 
all  likelihood  the  inventor  thought  it  would  look  pretty  as  a  coan- 
terpoise  to  the  other.      A  church,  however,   is  not  the  place 
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to  have  things  merely  because  they  look  pretty ;  and  as  this  chair 
ig  not  of  the  least  use,  the  sooner  it  is  banished  from  the  sanctuary 
the  better.  Nor  does  the  Bishop^s  chair  do  duty  enough  in  a 
parish  church,  at  any  rate,  to  warrant  the  expense  of  its  introduc- 
tion. The  reason,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  diversity  of  character  of  the  different  services 
of  the  Church.  As  one  purpose  of  accommodation  in  the  nave  is 
that  the  congregation  may  witness  services,  so  the  corresponding 
purpose  of  accommodation  in  the  chancel  is  that  the  clerg)^  may 
perform  services.  Now  it  is  in  accordance  with  decency  and 
propriety,  and  also  with  those  sentiments,  which  happily  at  the 
present  day  have  taken  the  place  of  the  indifference  of  the  last 
century,  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Communion  as  the  highest  act  of  worship  known  to  the  Church, 
that  the  place  where  that  sacrament  is  offered  should  be  used  for 
no  other  services  save  a  very  few  of  great  dignity,  chief  of  which 
are  the  episcopal  acts  of  the  Bishop.  There  once  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  before  the  rise  of  Puritan  bigotry  and 
intolerance  that  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  an  almost  total  neglect 
fur  the  services  themselves  as  well  as  of  their  formal  beauty,  a  custom 
which  I  should  like  much  to  see  revived  among  us  again.  When 
the  Bishop  was  to  perform  any  episcopal  act,  as  an  Ordination, 
Confirmation  or  the  like,  there  was  temporarily  placed  for  him  in 
a  convenient  position  near  the  altar,  a  faldstool,  or  folding  chnir, 
a  simple,  inexpensive  piece  of  furniture,  sitting  in  which  he 
received  the  candidates  as  they  were  presented  to  him,  and  asked 
them  the  usual  questions.  Sometimes  at  Confirmations  his  chair 
was  placed  in  the  choir,  and  the  candidates,  being  ranged  in  order 
near  by,  knelt  before  him,  one  by  one,  to  receive  his  blessing. 
This  plan  seems  far  more  sensible  than  to  buy  with  money  that 
might  better  be  employed  upon  objects  of  real  usefulness  elsewhere* 
a  large,  high-backed,  costly  chair,  to  stand  permanently  at  the 
north  end  of  the  altar.  It  also  expresses  more  respect  for  the 
episcopal  office,  and  a  desire  to  honor  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's 
visit,  that  when  he  acts  as  such,  this  special  preparation  be  made 
for  him.  It  is  otherwise  when  he  would  take  part  in  an  ordinary 
service.     There  he  would  act,  not  as  Bishop  but  as  priest,  and  his 
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proper  place  would  be  a  stall  in  the  choir,  or  the  poeition  of  the 
celebrant  in  the  sanctuary.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
increasing  number  of  episcopal  duties,  the  presence  of  a  bishop 
at  ordinary  services  must  yearly  become  more  rara  In  the  still 
rarer  case  of  three  or  more  bishops  being  present  at  once,  as 
at  a  Consecration,  the  best  way  would  be  to  treat  the  occasion  as 
what  it  really  is,  an  extraordinary  one,  and  make  extraordinary 
preparation  for  it.  To  carry  out  the  comparison  with  which  this 
essay  was  begun,  it  is  easier  to  make  special  provision  for  a  fewr 
guests  who  stay  but  a  short  time,  than  to  be  continually  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  them.  These  remarks  have  of  course  no  reference  to 
the  Bishop's  throne  in  his  own  Cathedral,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  not  in  the  sanctuary  but  in  the  choir,  and  is  analogous 
in  principle  to  the  rector's  stall  in  his  own  parish  church. 

The  only  remaining  articles  of  furniture  of  the  sanctuary  are 
the  sedilia  and  the  credence  table.  As  the  place  of  the  former  is 
so  well  known,  and  as  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  their 
architectural  variations,  it  suffices  to  make  this  passing  allusion  to 
them;  but  there  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  credence  table, 
upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  some  stress.  This  is  its  position.  It  is 
often  found  on  the  south  side,  east  of  the  sedilia ;  which  is  a  very 
proper  arrangement ;  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  some  writers 
insist  that  it  should  be  only  on  that  side  is  quite  annoying.  For 
their  information,  a  thing  they  stand  greatly  in  need  of,  the 
following  extract  is  given  from  a  *'  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Lambeth,  an  authority  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
respected.    He  says : 

Oredenoa  A  table  either  of  atone  or  wood,  placed  on  the  lUfrth  or  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary,  to  receive,  eta,  «  *  *  Sometimes  the  credence  is  formed 
by  a  recessed  cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  this  more  frequently  on  the  wnih 
side  of  the  sanctuary." 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  give  this  definition  for  two  reasons: 
first  to  show  that  the  credence  may  be  on  the  north  side,  wiiere  in 
many  cases  it  is  better  to  put  it  as,  if  the  sanctuary  were  small 
the  sedilia  might  occupy  the  entire  space  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
there  would  be   no  room  for  it;  and,  secondly,  to  remind  these 
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Sticklers  for  uniformity  in  small  things,  that  they  mnch  resemble 

« 

certain  persons  whom  they  profess  most  to  dislike,  viz.,  the  most 
intolerant  of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  choir  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  seats  for  the 

clergy  and  the  choristers,  if  there  be  any,  as  well  as  that  which  is 

architecturally  the  most  effective,  is  the  traditional  one  of  stalls 

on  either  side.   These  may  be  in  one,  two  or  three  rows,  according 

to  the  breadth   of  the  choir   and   the    number  of   seats   to  be 

provided.     If  in  tliree  rows  the  third  or  outside  row  may  be  kept 

for  the  clergy  only,  the  two  others  being  for  the  choristers.     This 

gives  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  visiting  clergy. 

If  the  choir  is  very  deep,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  rows  of 

stalls  midway  by  an  alley.     In  a  cathedral  the  Dean's  stall  is  by 

custom   the  westernmost  one  on   the  south  side,   the  Precentor 

having  the  corresponding  stall  on  the  north  side.     The  position  of 

the  Dean's  stall  is  adopted  for  that  of  the  Rector  in  many  parish 

churches  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  good  rule.     But  here  again  I 

must  disagree  with  those  finical  persons  who  insist  that  it  shall  be 

nowhere   else,   even    in   small   village  churches   which   have  no 

surpliced  choristers,   and  but  one  priest  to  conduct  the  services. 

Circnmstaaces  may  make  it  desirable  to   have  the  Rector's  stall  on 

the  north  side,  the   vestry  may  be  on  that  side — as   I   believe  it 

generally  is — and  if  the  Rector's  place  in  the  choir  be  on  the  same 

side  as  the  vestry,  he  can  reach   it  therefrom   more  directly,  and 

with  less  fuss  and  less  of  the  air  of  a  procession,  than  if  he  has  to 

cross  the  choir.     The  lectern  ought  to  be  easy  of  access  from  this 

stall  and  in  any  case  the  lectern  is  better  a  little  to  one  side  than 

in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  both  because  it  is  thus  nearer  the 

reader,  and  does  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  altar.     Sometimes 

the  stall  for  the  Rector  or   other  principal    minister  is   a  little 

larger   and    more   ornamented    than    the   rest,  or  it  is  separated 

from  them  by  a  slight  space,  as  in  most  of  Mr.  Withers'  designs; 

or  it  may  be  simply  the  westernmost  stall,  without  other  mark  of 

distinction.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  ugly  Puritanical  reading  desk 

still  disfigures  the  choirs  of  so  many  of  our  churches;  perhaps  the 

best  practical  reason  for  its  removal  is  that  it  is  of  no  use,  for  the 

service   can  just   as   well  be  read  from  one  of  the  stalls,  as   it 

35 
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formerly  was;  and  the  reading  desk  is  no  more  a  snbstitnte  for 
the  stalls  in  tlie  way  of  accommodation,  than  a  single  big  chair  is 
for  the  three  sedilia. 

In  village  churches  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  how  many 
stalls  to  have,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  not  to  incar  expense  in 
making  the  choir  needlessly  large,  and  on  the  other  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  clerical  visitors.  Perhaps  in  very  small 
churches  accommodation  for  three  persons  besides  the  Eector 
would  be  enough ;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  entirely 
to  discretion  in  individual  parishes.  So  also  must  the  size  of  the 
chancel  itself.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  and  shape 
of  the  grounds,  and  what  is  of  equal  moment,  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect,  vary  so  greatly  in  different  cases,  it  ib 
difficult  to  give  dimensions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  importance  of 
this  part  of  our  subject,  it  would  not  be  attempted.  A  chancel, 
to  contain  room  for  four  stalls  in  the  choir,  and  the  necessary 
turniture  of  the  sanctuary,  a/umld  not  he  legs  than  ff teen  feet  toide 
by  eighteen  feet  deep.  If  the  depth  be  divided  so  that  ten  feet  belong 
to  the  choir  and  eight  to  the  sanctuary,  the  plan  will  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  Two  stalls  on  a  side  will  occupy  about  five  feet;  they 
should  be  placed  pretty  well  to  the  west,  say  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  west  line  of  the  chancel,  thus  leaving  space  for  a  person 
to  stand  before  stepping  down  into  the  nave.  This  will  give  three 
and  a  half  feet  at  the  east  end  of  the  stalls,  which  admits  of  the 
vestry  door  on  one  side  and  space  enough  on  both  for  the  commu- 
nicants as  they  kneel  at  the  altar  rails,  while  the  mid-choir  an  open 
space  about  nine  feet  in  width  between  the  stalls  on  either  side, 
will  give  room  for  persons  to  approach  the  rails,  and  retire  from 
them.  The  sanctuary  cannot  be  raised  more  than  the  one  step 
before  the  rails.  The  south  side  will  just  contain  the  sedilia,  the 
credence  table  being  opposite ;  and  there  will  be  sufficient  space 
before  the  altar  for  the  movements  of  the  celebrant  and  his 
assistants  without  crowding.  This  arrangement  implies  a  square 
east  end ;  if  there  be  an  apse  its  depth  must  be  added  to  ihat 
above  given  ;  and  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  choristera 
both  depth  and  width  should  l)e  greatly  increased.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  description,   because  within   these  limits  it  is 
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poflsible  to  have  all  the  necess^j  fumitare,  tbouficb  on  a  small 
scale,  correctly  disposed. 

Whether  the  litany  desk  should  stand  in  th.e  choir  or  in   the 
oave  just  oatside  the  choir  is  a  matter  upon  which  authorities 
differ.      Mr.   Blunt,  in    the  Introduction   to   the  Litany  in   his 
Annotated   Prayer   Book,   has  collected  some  of  them ;  most  of 
which  seem  to  consider  the  nave  the  proper  place.    The  Injunc- 
tions of  Edward  YI^  and  Elizabeth  somewhat  vaguely  say,  '^  in 
the  midst  of  the  church."     Bishop  Cosin,  elsewhere  in  that  work 
called  the    '*  most    learned   ritualist  of  his  time,"  is  quoted   as 
directing  the  "  middle  alley  of  the  church,"  and  again,  as  using 
these  words  ;  '^  the  priest  goeth  out  from  his  seat  into  the  body  of 
the  church,"  to  "  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel  door."     On   the 
other  hand  the  Durham  Prayer  Book  specifies  *^  the  midst  of  the 
Quire  "  as  the  place,  and  Dean  Hook,  in  his  '^  Oliurch  Dictionary," 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.     In  the  very  few  churcltes 
in  this  country  in   which   I  have  seen  a  litany  desk  it  is  in  the 
nave. 

The  choir  aisle  is  so  useful  a  feature,  especially  in  churches  of 
large  size,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  why  it  is  not  commonly 
introduced.  One  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  provide  a  way  for 
retiring  communicants  at  crowded  celebrations.  It  should  therefore 
be  open  to  that  part  of  the  choir  between  the  easternmost  stalls 
and  the  altar  rails  (called  the  presbytery),  so  that  the  commu- 
nicants, after  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements,  pass  to  one 
side  into  this  aisle,  and  through  it  back  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  without  getting  in  tlie  way  of  those  who  are  cv)ming  up. 
The  choir  aisle  may,  as  I  have  already  shown,  contain  the  font; 
it  n)ay  serve  as  an  eastern  entrance  into  the  church  ;  it  may  lead 
to  the  vestry  and  various  other  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  corretJ- 
ponding  aisle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  may  be  enclosed 
as  an  organ  room,  or  appropriated  to  almost  any  one  of  the  many 
adjuncts  of  a  large  church. 

The  vestry  and  organ  room  are  so  familiar  to  most  readers  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  comment  on  them  further  than  to  observe 
that  the  vestry  should  always  connect  with  the  choir  either 
directly  or  by   means  of  the  choir  aisle,  so  that  the  clergyman 
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may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  withoat  being  obliged  to  go  roand 
througli  the  nave. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  character  of  the  partitions  between 
the  principal  parts  of  a  charch.  It  has  been  mentioned  tliat 
the  relative  importance  of  these  has  changed  places.  The 
ancient  barrier  between  sanctuary  and  choir  is  now  represented  bv 
the  altar  rails,  or  the  sanctaary  steps;  while  between  choir  and 
nave  there  is  in  most  of  the  older  chnrehes  of  Eno^land  a  screen. 
With  respect  to  the  wants  of  our  country,  dismissing  all  idea  of 
the  close  screen,  an  anomaly  and  an  abuse  even  in  medisBval 
times,  and  utterly  intolerable  now,  the  open  screen  would  not 
succeed  with  us.  Our  people  are  not  used  to  it,  in  &ct  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  of  them  know  what  it  is,  and  when  they  saw 
the  unfamiliar  thing  set  up  in  the  churches  they  would  complain, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  obstructed  the  view,  and  would  wonder 
what  it  was  for.  If  they  were  told  that  it  was  to  secure  Uie 
chancel  against  intrusion,  they  would  doubtless  say  that  some- 
thing less  than  half  its  height  would  answer  that  purpose  equally 
well.  That  soine  such  barrier  is  needed  is  evident.  Several  years 
ago,  there  was  in  England  a  tendency  which  may  still  exist,  to  do 
away  with  altar  rails  altogether.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
were  not  always  edifying.  In  one  case  a  dog  was  found  crouching 
before  the  altar ;  in  others,  visitors  to  the  church  rushed  up  and 
handled  the  altar  cloths,  sometimes  not  very  reverently.  It  is  not 
likely  that  altar  rails  will  be  abolished  here,  but  they  are  such 
slight  things  that  they  are  no  protection  to  the  pla'^e  thej  enclose, 
and  besides,  the  gate  is  almost  always  left  open.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  if  intruders  can  be  kept  out.  of  the  choir,  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  get  into  the  sanctuary.  The  best  thing  to  accomplish 
this  double  exclusion  is  a  wall  rising  a  few  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
directly  under  the  chancel  arch.  The  chancel  itself  being  elevated 
above  the  nave,  no  part  of  the  former  is  hidden  from  the  view  of 
the  congregation  in  the  latter.  A  space  should  be  left  open  at  the 
middle  of  the  wall  for  the  choir  steps,  but  these  can  be  guarded 
by  an  iron  gate  which  may  be  shut  and  locked  if  necessary,  at 
times  when  service  is  not  going  on.  The  opening  from  the  choir 
into  the  aisle  ought  also  to  have  its  iron  gate  secured  in  a  similar 
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manner.  Such  walls  are  to  be  found  in  many  new  churches  in 
England,  and  there  is  an  excellent  example  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  made  of  the  same  stone  as  the  beautiful  new  altar  and 
reredos,  and  placed  there  at  the  same  time. 

The  separation  of  the  sanctuary  and  choir  may  be  marked  in 
several  ways.  If  the  dividing  line  is  the  chord  of  an  apse,  the 
change  of  shape  will  perhaps  be  sufficient ;  otherwise  it  may  be 
indicated  by  a  second  arch  smaller  and  less  obtrusive  than  the 
main  church  arch,  or  by  the  springing  of  the  roof  at  this  point 
from  a  corbel  somewhat  bolder  than  the  rest,  or  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  pattern  of  the  roof.  What  is  wanted,  is  not  so  much  a 
barrier  against  ingress,  that  being  provided  elsewhere,  as  a  showing 
forth  of  the  difference  in  character  of  these  two  places.  We 
know  that  this  difference  exists,  but  are  apt  to  forget  it,  and  there- 
fore need  snch  a  reminder  as  shall  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  any 
part  of  the  church.  The  altar  rails  are  too  small  to  be  readily 
observed  at  a  great  distance,  but  a  change  in  the  roof-lines  fixes 
the  attention  at  once. 

Thns  far  I  have  considered  the  interior  of  a  church,  solely  with 
reference  to  plan,  so  that  to  take  an  extreme  case,  a  building 
could  be  constructed  embodying  all  the  suggestions  made,  and  yet 
utterly  without  ornament.  The  walls  might  be  as  bare  as  canvas 
upon  which  the  artist  has  not  begun  his  work ;  the  furniture  of 
unpainted  wood,  destitute  of  a  single  panel ;  the  altar  a  solid 
block,  unrelieved  by  carving  or  any  decoration  whatever.  I  have 
done  this  out  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  with  which  I 
started  ;  that  churches  should  be  useful  before  they  are  beautiful. 
I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  intense  ugliness  of  some  of  the 
churches  in  which  I  have  worshipped.  I  remember  the  annoyance 
that  has  been  caused  me  by  the  monstrosities  which  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  had  spread  alike  upon  wall  and  window ;  while  my 
sense  of  propriety  has  been  shocked  by  the  sight  of  the  chancel 
tricked  out  like  the  drawing-room  of  a  ^'  smug  and  varmint 
citizen,"  and  the  nave  like  the  auditorium  of  a  provincial  theatre. 
But  that  which  most  fully  arouses  indignation  and  disgust  is  to 
look  aroand  upon  the  evidences  of  money  wasted  in  useless  show, 
and  then  reflect  that  the  church  itself  is  but  poorly  built,  and  so  ill 
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planned  that  a  large  part  of  the  congregation  can  oeither  see  the 
altar  nor  hear  the  sermon. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  this  qneetion  may  be 
viewed,  and  one  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  would  build 
churches  in  a  practical  way.  The  historj  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture for  the  last  fifty  years  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  work 
which  is  designed  in  the  first  place  to  be  useful  may  be  made  if 
rightly  treated  most  beautiful  as  well.  This  is  no  new  truth :  it 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  known  to  tiie  men  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  and  was  acted  on  by  both.  After  a  time  it  was  lost  sight  of 
and  almost  forgotten.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  three  centuries  buildings  of  all  kinds,  ecclesi- 
astical, civic  and  domestic,  were  erected  more  for  show  than  for 
anything  else.  Good  construction  was  not  always  wanting,  though 
even  that  was  shamefully  neglected,  while  any  possible  purpose 
beyond  looking  well  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times  seeios 
scarcely  to  have  been  thought  of.  Along  with  this  grew  up  au 
intolerable  fussiness  of  criticism,  extending  itself  to  all  sorts  of 
details  and  even  fittings  and  accessories.  Men  debated  about  the 
proper  size  of  door  and  window  openings,  the  height  of  columns 
and  the  correct  distances  they  should  be  apart ;  how  many  of 
these  features  a  building  ^*  ought "  to  have  and  so  on.  The  resnlt 
which  we  now  know  was  inevitable,  was  the  production  of  a  vast 
number  of  things  describable  only  as  irredeemably  bad.  To  take 
a  common  case,  who  does  not  know  the  frightful  vagaries  of  that 
style  of  furniture  called  ^^Louis  Quatorze  ?"  Chairs  tortui*ed  into 
such  fantastic  forms  that  tliey  look  as  though  they  would  break 
if  yon  were  to  sit  upon  them  ;  sofas,  spite  of  multitudinous  backs, 
too  short  to  lie  down  upon  ;  tables  whose  curves  vie  with  those  of 
rivers,  the  diflference  being  that  the  curves  of  the  river  are  grace- 
ful and  the  others  are  not ;  and  all  these  thin;rs  overloaded  with 
ornament  both  bad  and  out  of  place.  Can  anyone  say  that  these 
articles  are  more  useful  than  the  simpler  shapes  wherein  material 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  strength  and  support  ?  Or  does  any  sane 
man  pretend  that  the  houses  in  which  those  things  would  be 
appropriately  placed,  houses  made  of  veneer  and  polish  and  gilding, 
are  more  desirable  places  of  residence  than  those  embodying  the 
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qoalities  of  solidity  and  safety  %  Oan  any  churchman  not  blinded 
by  Puritan  prejudice  look  upon  thebarn-Iike  places  where  services 
were  hurried  through  in  the  last  century,  or  their  successors  which 
niggardly  thrift  raised  of  perishable  stuff  a  little  later,  as  more 
snitable  houses  for  worship  than  those  which  are  in  every  respect 
neat,  correct  and  expressive  ?  There  are  in  one  of  Miss  SewelFs 
novels  a  few  lines  that  read  like  the  description  of  an  actual 
church,  and  are  quite  applicable  to  many  that  were  standing  in 
the  mother  country  and  this  fifty  years  ago/ 

The  building  was  hideous.  On  the  outside  a  glaring  bricic  excrescence  with  circular 
windows,  joined  to  an  old  gray  tower  *  *  in  the  inside  an  awkward,  ill  arranged 
eoDventide,  dirtj  and  neglected,  crowded  with  pews,  and  dark  with  galleries.  The 
altar  hidden  by  three  unsightly  pulpits,  one  for  the  preacher,  another  for  the  reader, 
and  a  third  for  the  parish  clerk ;  and  the  font  (a  carved  wooden  stand  containing  a 
china  basin),  set  aside  in  a  corner  of  the  north  aisle,  as  if  neither  deserving  nor 
requiring  notice.  *  *  *  More  than  a  third  of  the  congregation  were  buried  be- 
neath the  oppressive  galleries ;  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  even  if  it  had  been 
the  voice  of  the  most  exciting  eloquence,  could  scarcely  have  reached  them ;  and 
where  the  only  effect  of  the  rector's  sermons  was  to  lull  them  into  repose. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  change  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  compai'e  the  above  with  the  thousands  of  beautiful 
churches,  old  and  new,  that  adorn  England  to-day.  See  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  erected  centuries  ago  and  long  neglected,  restored  in 
the  plentitude  of  their  ancient  beauty,  while  their  form  and 
arrangements  serve  as  models  for  the  newer  fanes  that,  rising 
on  every  side,  attest  the  liberality  of  Anglican  churchmen. 

We  in  this  country  are  tar  behind  them,  and  in  all  probability 
must  continue  so  for  years  to  come.  Allusion  is  not  made  to  the 
old  cathedrals  ;  we  can  never  rival  them  ;  but  the  churches  we  are 
building  each  year  are  by  lio  means  what  they  should  be.  There 
is  one  sufficient  reason  for  our  inferiority  in  great  works,  and  that 
is  want  of  money.  We  have  not  and  are  not  likely  to  have  more 
than  a  very  few  persons  of  large  wealth  who  are  willing  to  devote 
even  a  small  portion  of  it  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  art.  There- 
fore we  cannot  expect,  unless  in  rare  instances,  to  carry  out  our 
plans  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  would  be  done  in  an  older 
and  richer  country.     Still  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  doing 

'  Margaret  Percival,  Chapter  III. 
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well  that  which  we  have  means  to  do  at  all.  That  this  is  Dot 
always  done  is  the  ground  of  my  complaint  There  is  no  excme 
for  the  misapplication  of  funds  in  building  in  these  days.  If  a 
parish  would  have  a  new  church  and  does  not  know  what  it  wants 
it  can  call  in  the  aid  of  somebody  that  does.  But  above  all  things 
let  it  put  away  "pride,  vainglory  and  hypocrisy,"  and  when  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  how  much  money  it  can  spend,  go  honestly  to 
work  with  that. 

After  all,  amid  much  that  is  bad,  much  that  is  ugly  and  deceit- 
ful, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  a  union 
of  taste  and  generosity  have  accomplished  much.  Without  any 
desire  to  make  invidious  distinctions,  from  several  examples  that 
occur  to  my  mind,  three  are  selected  which  in  their  several  ways 
are  representativa  The  first  is  the  work  of  one  man,  the  second 
that  of  a  whole  parish,  and  the  third  that  of  a  corporation.  I 
shall  not  describe  them  as  they  are  well  known  to  the  Charch. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  Grace  Church, 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  new  chancel  of  St.  John's  Chapel 
in  the  city  of  New  York  are  works  for  which  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  thankful  and  as  hopeful  auguries  for  the  future.  The 
two  former  are  especially  noticeable,  among  other  things,  for  the 
excellence  of  their  siained  glass,  and  the  last  is  a  very  happy 
addition  to  a  plain  old  church. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  a  still  more 
famous  building,  the  first  in  which  American  churchmen,  withoac 
going  out  of  the  country,  could  see  the  three  desiderata  of  noble 
architecture,  correct  arrangement  and  Catholic  services.  Trinitj 
Church,  New  York,  was  consecrated  on  Ascension  Day,  1846.  It 
had  been  in  course  of  erection  during  seven  or  eight  years.  Some 
efforts  had  previously  been  made  towards  improvement  in  the 
style  of  churches  ;  the  most  noteworthy  of  them,  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  was  built,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  as  long  ago  as  1824, 
and  was  accounted  greatly  superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded 
it.  Even  when  Trinity  was  begun  the  ideas  which  now  prevail 
concerning  style  and  plan  were  in  a  very  early  stage  of  their 
development.  Public  opinion  was  not  formed ;  the  older  churches 
in  this  country  were  entirely  useless  as  models*     Americans  did 
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not  travel  abroad  as  mnob  as  they  do  now,  and  if  they  had  done 
so  they  would  have  foand  it  extremely  difficalt  to  make  use  of  the 
old  English  churches  for  that  purpose,  those  churches  then  being 
for  the  most  part  covered   with  rubbish   which  has  since  been 
removed.     The  period  was  a  critical  one.     The  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion, though  not  nearly  so  rich   as  some  persons  believed  who 
would  have  devoured  its  substance,  was  still  able  to  undertake  a 
great  scheme,  and  possessed  sufficiently  the  respect  of  the  Church 
at  large  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  and   turn   the  tide  of 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other.     That  it  was  rightly  turned,  how 
thankful  ought  we  of  the  succeeding  generation  to  be  I     The  debt 
of  gratitude   we  owe  to   the  wise  men  who  executed  that  work 
cannot  be  estimated.     It  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
an  older   and  a   better   taste   in  ecclesiastical   art  as  might  not 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  this  day.     A  comparison  can  scarcely 
be  made  between  Trinity  Church  and   a  work  of  much  greater 
magnitude  intended  for  a  wholly  different  purpose  ;  but  there  are 
certain  facts  connected  with  its  erection  and  with  that  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  London,  which  are  very  similar.     Both  were  com- 
menced about  the  same  time;  the  same  type  of  Gothic  architecture 
was  used  in  both ;  both  had  been  preceded  by  feebler  attempts  in 
the  same  direction ;  both  were  aided  by  corporations ;  both   were 
attended   by  circumstances  which  made  it  likely  that  they  would 
seriously  influence  the  public  taste ;  that  influence  was  felt  in  both 
cases,  and  in  both  was  followed  by   the  same  beneficial   result. 
Mr.  Eastlake,  in  his  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  observes  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament : 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  if  thej  had  been  begun  in  1S66  instead  of  1836  a  nobler  tjp* 
of  Gothic  would  have  been  adopted  in  the  design.  Who  knows  bow  far  the  taste  for 
UedisBTal  Art  might  have  been  developed  at  all,  but  for  this  timelj  patronage  of  tlie 
State? 

Similarly  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  Trinity 
Church.  Faults  indeed  it  has,  and  doubtless  if  begun  now 
would  be  a  very  different  building.  Certainly  the  chancel  would 
be  deeper ;  it  is  probable  that  an  earlier  type  of  Gothic  than  the 
Perpendicular  would  be  taken  for  its  architecture,  and  that  the 
rather  monotonous  character  of  the  nave  and  aisles  would  be 
36 
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broken,  by  transepts  or  otherwise.  Nay,  it  is  not  impoBBible 
that  the  chancel  would  be  placed  actually,  instead  of  by  courtesy 
only,  at  the  east  end.  But  fault-finders  should  recollect  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  its  erection;  that  it  was  the  first  church  of 
its  kind  in  this  country  ;  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  build  such  a 
church  then  as  it  is  now ;  that  skilled  workmen  were  more  rare; 
that  the  arcliitect  had  no  previous  examples  near  by,  the  snccess 
or  failure  of  which  might  be  of  use  to  him.  Above  all  they 
should  recollect  what  a  tremendous  impetus  the  building  of  this 
church  gave  to  the  spread  of  those  very  ideas  in  which  they  have 
themselves  been  educated ;  and  when  they  have  done  so,  perhaps 
they  will  begin  faintly  to  realize  their  indebtedness  to  the  "  timely 
patronage "  of  a  great  corporation.  The  wonder  is,  tliat  such 
persons,  instead  of  wasting  so  much  time  in  criticism,  have  not 
designed,  or  at  least  suggested,  something  better,  during  the  thirty 
years  this  church  has  stood  before  them.  With  its  faults  it  has 
many  beauties;  and  where  among  the  churches  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  there  a  more  correct  arrangement  or  a  more  dignified 
interior!  I  say  nothing  of  the  new  altar  superb  as  it  is ;  and 
unrivalled  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  it  is  of  to-day;  but  where 
during  these  thirty  years  has  there  been  raised  a  grander  tower,  or 
more  graceful  spire  ? 

After  all,  the  model  church  is  yet  to  be  built.  It  may  be  a  long 
time  before  the  sight  of  it  shall  gladden  our  eyes.  A  few  proph- 
ecies, however,  may  be  ventured  concerning  it.  First,  then,  it  will 
be  solid,  substantial,  enduring.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
foundations  giving  way,  walls  weakening,  or  roof  falling  in.  It 
will  also  be  spacious;  a  place  where  all  conditions  of  men  may 
gather  together  for  worship.  It  will  also  be  convenient;  there 
will  be  room  for  due  performance  of  every  service,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  carrying  out  of  every  holy  purposa  It  will  also  be 
comfortable.  Not  luxurious,  nor  favorable  to  repose,  but  it  will 
embody  such  comfort  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  distri- 
bution of  heat  and  light,  and  ventilation  everywhere,  so  that 
clergy  and  people  may  enjoy  as  they  ought  the  occasion  of  tlieir 
presence  in  the  House  of  God.  It  will  also  be  beautiful ;  and  iu 
beauty  will  be  of  three  kinds.     The  first  will  be  that  which  arises 
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from  absolate  bon^ty  in  the  use  of  materials.     There  will  be  no 

Bham,  everything  will  be  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be.     This  I 

call  the  beauty  of  truth.     Secondly,  it  will  be  beautiful  by  reason 

of  the  nice  adaptation  of  all  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 

whole ;  and  every  ornament  will  be  of  the  construction.     This  I 

call  the  beauty  of  propriety.     Lastly,  it  will  be  beautiful  in  itself; 

so  beautiful  that  it  will  be  a  joy  alike  to  the  learned   and  the 

ignorant;  that  the  pilgrim  and  the  stranger  will  desire  to  enter 

within  its  gates,  while  to  those  for  whom  it  is  the  accustomed  place 

of  daily  worship,  it  will  preach  with  silent  eloquence  a  perpetual 

sermon.     Perfect  it  will  not  be ;  for  to  be  perfect  is  the  lot  of  no 

human   thing.     But   all   that  can  be  done  to   make  it   approach 

perfection   will  surely   be   done ;  and   though   it  attain   not  the 

highest  ideal  of  excellence,  it  will  in  that  respect  typify  tlie  progress 

of  humanity   itself  towards  the  realization  of  the  Divine  precept, 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect." 

CLARENCE  C.  EDGERTON. 


TWO  CHURCH  GATHERINGS  IN  1877. 

In  a  timely  and  tbougbtfal  article,  contributed  to  the  January 
number  of  this  Review,  the  last  General  Convention  was  brought 
conjointly  into  notice  with  tlie  late  Provincial  Synod  in  Canada. 
To  look  at  the  first  of  these  bodies  with  a  somewhat  different  pur- 
pose from  the  writer  of  that  article,  and  consider  in  connection 
with  it  another  more  recently  assembled — we  refer  to  the  Fourth 
Church  Congress  on  this  side  of  the  water — may  not  be  either 
irrelevant  or  out  of  season,  though  a  little  after  the  time  that  we 
had  intended.  Removal  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
from  any  important  gathering  is  not  without  its  compensation  to 
the  observer^  in  that  it  seeures  for  him  a  standpoint  from  which 
he  can  see  more  fully  both  its  proportions  and  bearings. 

On  the  third  day  of  October,  1877,  the  thirty-third  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  met  in  the  city  of  Boston/  The  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
rose  with  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  Bishops  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  throughout  the  country  on  this,  their  primary 
appearance  in  council,  within  its  borders. 

The  grand  and  imposing  edifice  of  Trinity  Church  only  recently 
finished — indeed  the  work  of  its  adornment  is  still  in  progress- 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention  for  its  opening 
services.  The  majestic  beauty  of  the  structure  and  its  massive 
strength  seemed  never  so  impressive  at  any  time  before,  as  they 
did  in  that  august  hour,  when,  under  the  swell  of  the  great 
organ,  and  the  sound  of  a  numerous  chorus  joined  in  words  of 
adoration,  the  white  robed  procession  of  Bishops,  headed  by  hoary 
fathers,  aud  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  multitude  of  people 
reverently  standing  in  their  places,  moved  up  the  centre  of  the 
nave  to  the  spacious  chancel.     Within   that  deep  semi-circular 


*  We  include  in  the  count  two  sessiona  that  were  specially  called. 
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area,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  great  Coancil  were  concluded, 
the  chief  shepherds  of  the  flock  were  a  second  time  seated  to 
deliver  their  Pastoral  Letter. 

Cloee  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Convention  came 
the  fourth  animal  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  in  New  York. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  October  it  was  opened  in  Trinity 
Chapel  by  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  preceded 
by  a  discourse  from  the  Bt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.  It  had  been 
duly  though  quietly  heralded,  and  the  time  of  its  assembling  to- 
gether was  hailed  with  pleasure.  Under  flattering  auspices,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  presiding  over  its  session,  a  large  number  of 
able  and  representative  speakers  addressed  from  the  platform  of 
Chickering  Hall  an  attentive  concourse  of  people  that  filled,  sitting 
after  Bitting,  both  its  gallery  and  floor.  Fervid  and  eloquent 
words  oftentimes  broke  away  from  the  more  scholarly  calm  that 
commonly  prevailed,  and  changed  decorous  silence  into  applause. 
The  topics  chosen  for  treatment  were  attractive ;  the  speeches  and 
papers  were  vigorous,  and  the  whole  effect  was  marked. 

Between  these  two,  institutions  shall  we  call  them — for  the 
Church  Congress,  we  think,  may  be  regarded  as  an  institution 
after  its  successful  planting — a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  fairly 
visibla  The  General  Convention  is  an  heritage  or  monument  of 
the  past,  while  the  Church  Congress  is  the  creature  of  the  day  we 
Uve  in.  The  former,  after  attaining  by  a  slow  process  of  growth  to  its 
present  stature  and  dimensions,  is  almost  overtaken  in  a  '^  green 
old  age"  by  the  sudden  mounting  of  the  latter  into  a  manly 
f'gure.  They  have  each  a  province  of  labor  clearly  defined  and 
limited,  with  its  appropriate  and  characteristic  influence.  The 
first  i8  an  organ  of  constitutional  powers  and  speaks  ofiicially  for 
the  Church  ;  the  second  is  self-created  and  without  a  commission. 
The  Convention  is  made  up  of  duly  appointed  deputies  who,  with 
their  spiritual  heads,  have  an  acknowledged  authority  to  lay  down 
commands.  The  Congress  lays  no  claim  to  allegiance,  aspires  to 
no  supervision,  enacts  no  canons,  pronounces  no  judgments, 
threatens  no  penalties.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  one  is  a 
legislative,  while  the  other  in  strictness  of  speech  is  not  even  a 
deliberative  body.     The  Convention  is  charged  with  the  custody 
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of  the  Ohurch'g  standards,  in  order  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to 
conserve  them,  to  hem  them  about  with  safeguards.  The  Congress 
invites,  under  the  cover  of  these  standards,  candid  and  fearless 
avowals  of  all  diversities  of  sentiment  that  are  compatible  with 
them,  with  a  view  to  a  more  harmonious  issue  as  the  result  of 
discussion.  The  Convention  has  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
law-making,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  every  other  performance. 
The  Congress  on  the  contrary  is  privileged  to  range,  wherever  it 
will,  over  all  the  interests  of  religion  and  humanity. 

Now  on  the  face  of  things  it  is  obvious  that  a  Conciliary  gath- 
ering within  the  Church  owes  its  origin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
standing  necessity  for  conference  and  internal  regulation.  When 
a  grave  matter  of  discipline  came  up  among  the  faithful  in  the  time 
of  the  Twelve,  a  plenary  Council  was  held,  which  after  consulta- 
tion and  dispute,  enacted  a  decree  that  it  pleased  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  with  the  whole  Church  to  promulgate.  At  a  much  later 
period  six  General  Councils  were  called  because  the  Faith  was 
seen  to  be  imminently  in  danger,  and  the  settled  Order  of  the 
Church  to  be  lapsing  into  chaos.  But  anterior  to  these  and  coq- 
temporaneous  with  them,  as  well  as  following  them  everywhere 
when  cecumenicity  as  such  had  ceased  to  speak,  arose  both 
National  and  Provincial  Synods,  which  have  had  their  counter- 
parts since  down  to  the  present  hour. 

In  one  noticeable  feature  the  American  Branch  of  the  Church 
differs  from  all  other  living  branches  of  the  historical  Vine,  namely, 
the  admission  of  the  laity  into  its  Conventions.  In  theory,  it  is 
true,  and  in  a  measure  in  fact,  the  requirement  of  consent  from  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  any  act  of  Convocation  is  designed 
for  an  expression  of  the  laical  mind.  But  the  expedient  is  poor; 
it  savors  too  much  of  a  State  arrangement ;  it  is  a  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
early  and  original  privilege.  It  ie  so  felt  by  our  English  brethren, 
by  not  a  few  of  them  at  least ;  and  growing  out  in  part  of  its 
poverty  of  provision,  and  in  part  of  a  persuasion  more  widely 
prevalent,  that  typical  gatherings  of  m^n  of  all  schools  of  thoaght 
and  for  more  varied  purposes  than  Convocations  allow  of  most 
tend  to  good,  the  idea  of  a  Church  Congress  has  been  suggested 
and  happily  worked  out  within  the  limits  of  the  last  ten  years. 
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Aiming  at  no  imitation  of  a  Synodical  structure,  affecting  noth- 
ing more  of  a  Council  tlian  a  simple  collection  of  persons  loyal  to 
the  Church  with  the  temporary  chairmanship  of  some  local  prelate, 
neitlier  designing  nor  desiring  to  determine  questions  of  belief  or 
qnestions  of  woi-ship,  but  proposing  a  comparison  of  views  on  these 
and  other  kindred  topics,  and  full  liberty  of  speech,  parties  in  favor 
of  such  a  movement  have  convened,  from  time  to  time,  in  different 
quarters  of  England,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  the  Episcopal 
countenance.  Their  ranks  have  been  recruited  from  the  statesmen, 
the  jurists,  tiie  philanthropists,  the  artists  and  the  merchants  of 
the  realm,  no  less  than  from  the  order  of  its  clergy.  They  have 
handled  questions  and  measures  of  a  much  larger  variety  and  far 
broader  scope  than  form  the  ordinary  staple  of  Convocational 
treatment  Matters  involving  grave  points  in  theology  have  not 
been  declined.  With  more  frankness  perhaps,  because  expected 
to  be  frank,  and  because  in  no  danger  of  being  judicially  dealt 
with  for  any  excess  or  misgiving,  they  have  unveiled  their  thoughts 
one  to  another.  Generally,  it  may  be  said,  though  not  always,  they 
have  spoken  in  a  generous  and  accommodating  mood.  The 
benefit,  on  the  whole,  to  many  a  good  cause  has  not  been  doubt- 
ful. Fresh  honor  has  redounded  to  the  communion  of  the  Anglican 
Body  and  rare  talent  and  furnishing  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  circle  of  its  lay-participants. 

So  far  as  respects  ourselves,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  lack 
of  an  opportunity  for  the  Laity  to  be  heard,  either  in  General  or 
Diocesan  Councils,  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
this  new  mouth-piece.  But  a  wish  as  strong  as  any  that  has  been 
entertained  abroad  for  something  less  technical  than  a  Convocation, 
less  laden  with  business,  less  given  to  routine  and  tape,  less 
restricted  in  the  discussion  of  great  social  problems,  not  to  say 
theological  dogmas,  has  been  shared  without  distinction  by  all 
orders  among  us,  and  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Church 
Congress  from  England.  And  the  introduction,  it  must  be 
owned,  has  been  received  with  favor ;  and  we  anticipate  for  it  a 
growing  success,  so  long  as  the  oversight  of  its  interests  shall  be 
wise  and  vigilant,  or  until  the  lessons  it  has  taught  find  another 
organ  more  competent  or  safe  to  teach  them. 


^8  American   Cbvrch  Rbview. 

After  this  compariBon  of  the  two  institntions  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  we  shall  not  be  misnnderstood,  we  trust,  if  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  few  points  of  improvement,  in  which  we 
think  thej  can  be  mutually  serviceable. 

We  have  alluded  to  what  may  be  commonly  regarded  perhaps, 
as  spectacular  in  its  aim  ;  the  array,  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Convention  as  well  as  at  its  close,  of  the  Chief  Pastors  of  the  flock 
in  their  official  capacity.  This  is  very  far  from  being  an  unmeaning 
or  idle  pageant.  It  is  symbolical  of  power.  It  betokens  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Convention  that  it  carries  with  it  the  weight 
of  the  Church.  It  throws  over  and  around  its  entire  proceedings 
a  genuine  halo,  not  a  false  light  or  glamour,  and  commands  for  it 
a  reverence  it  would  not  otherwise  receive.  In  like  manner,  the 
presidency  of  an  Episcopal  head  within  whose  jurisdiction  a 
Church  Congress  is  held,  lifts  up  that  Congress  to  a  much  higher 
position  than  it  could  enjoy  without  it.  Such  a  filling  of  its  chair  is 
always  solicited  as  a  courtesy  ;  but  it  should  be  insisted  on,  we 
think,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  consenting  to  meet  in  any 
particular  diocese.  The  choice  of  a  locality  had  much  better  be 
declined  than  that  an  advantage  so  manifest  should  anywise  be 
lost.  No  voluntary  assembly  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  even 
with  Bishops  in  their  front,  if  in  known  opposition  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  See  within  which  they  convene,  secures  the  benefit  of 
a  Churchly  countenance.  It  violates  the  instincts  of  loyalty  and 
honor,  and  unless  the  power  that  prevents  be  wilful  and  arbi- 
trary, it  prejudices  a  cause  that  might  otherwise  be  commended. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought,  however,  by  this  strain  of 
observation,  to  animadvert  upon  the  general  course  of  the 
Congress,  we  beg  distinctly  to  observe  that  since  its  initial  gather- 
ing in  1874:,  it  has  in  this  particular  been  altogether  discreet. 
We  diflfered  at  the  outset  from  the  policy  inaugurated  by  its 
committee  ..of  management,  and  made  free  to  say  so;  bnt 
from  that  day  forward,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  either 
complaint  or  regret  We  nevertheless  are  of  opinion  that  the 
act,  which  is  now  regarded  as  of  choice,  ought  to  be  done  from  a 
conviction  of  what  is  right  and  dutiful.  We  can  plainly  foresee, 
that  in  certain  quarters  of  the  country  should  the  Church  Congress 
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hereafter  appoint  a  meeting,  a  bar  to  its  appearance  will  probably 
be  erected  by  honest  distrust  and  scruple,  through  which  on  no 
account  ought  it  irreverently  to  break.  With  a  whole  continent 
before  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  move  in  any  such  direction  ;  but  should 
it  desire  to  do  so,  nothing  will  so  eflfectually  dissolve  the  objections 
of  a  conscientious,  pure  and  noble  mind,  as  a  persuasion  that 
principle  and  not  courtesy  alono,  holds  back  its  steps. 

On  this  subject  of  allegiance  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  it 
islgg^  to  specify  a  farther  point  for  improvement.  A  remarkable 
element  of  power,  of  which  a  Church  Congress  is  in  danger  of 
losing  sight,  is  a  preponderance  of  utterances  in  its  discussions  of 
Truth  on  the  side  of  definite  standards,  What  is  positively  and 
distinctly  held  in  this  Communion  of  Christ  should  be  as  einpliat- 
ically  brought  out.  To  be  sure,  a  Church  Congress  is  for  manifold 
divergences  of  individual  opinion,  and  unfettered  liberty  in  mak- 
ing them  known.  Its  non-oilicial  position  and  its  known  purpose 
to  be  tolerant  put  it  out  of  the  category  of  nicely  accountable 
bodies,  like  a  Synod  or  Convention  ;  which,  however,  we  are 
confident  can  properly  give  to  it  a  hint.  A  Congress,  to  the 
extent  of  its  being  a  Congress  of  the  Churchy  is  responsible  to  it ; 
and  assuming  to  prefix  to  its  own  the  name  of  its  parent,  it  is 
bound  to  fidelity.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives,  who,  though 
of  different  schools,  profess  and  believe  that  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  its  teachings.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  views  which  they  respec- 
tively announce,  would  lose  very  much  of  the  value  that  now 
attaches  to  their  authors  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  would 
forfeit  it,  in  general,  with  all  sober  and  consistent  churchmen. 

To  learn,  as  we  have  recently  done,  how  "roomy"  this  Com- 
munion appears  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  stringent  r.  gulations  of 
Infallibility  on  one  side,  and  Denominational  narrowness  on  the 
other,  presents  a  fresh  temptation  to  justify  this  impression  by 
moving  still  farther  away  the  landmarks  that  confine  us.  Has 
this  Church,  then,  no  fixed  and  recognized  boundaries?  Is  it  compre- 
hensive to  the  loss  of  all  positive  limitation  ?  If  not,  to  be  a 
power,  it  must  respect  its  own  definitions,  and  see  that  the}'  are 
taken  account  of  at  all  times,  in  all  places. 

87 
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We  remember  the  remark  of  a  friend  after  the  notable  sitting 
of  the  Church  Congress  in  Boston,  that  it  was  at  fault  in  his  view 
like  the  two  before  it,  (though  he  was  one  of  the  original  movers 
in  this  "new  departure")  in  showing  what  the  Church  rather  per- 
mits than  endorses,  what  it  can  cover  in  its  charity  more  than 
what  it  approves.     On   the  broad  debatable  field  of  theological 
enquiry,  the  extreme  riglit  and  left  may  be  conspicuously  in  sight 
while  the    intermediate    forces   are  almost  concealed.     Flyingj 
skirmishers  at  the  end  of  either  wing  of  an  army  do   not  give  a 
just  impression  of  the  solid  strength  at  the  centre  or  of  its  actual 
position.     It  is  far  more  entertaining  to  witness  a  passage  at  arms, 
a   keen    trial  of   fence    between    two    doughty    combatants,  or 
to  listen  to  the  champion    of  some  doubtful  cause,  than  it  is  to 
watcli  patiently  the  progress  of  movements   more  orderly  and 
general.     And  just  here  lies  the  danger,  in  the  domain  of  the 
Faith,  which  a  Church  Congress  encounters ;  a  danger  incident  to 
its  very  aim  and  mission,  growing  often  in  proportion  to  its  faithful 
adherence  to  them.     We  would  by  no  manner  of  means  divert  it 
from  its  purpose  to  bring  men  into  contact  who  are  remotely  apart 
that    they    may  explain   their    positions  to    one   another,  and 
judge  of  their  own  bearing  and  drift  by  the  relation  in  which  they 
find  themselves  to  their  brethren  ;  that  they  may  learn  rectitude 
by  deviation,  and   discover  error   by   truth.     Few  things  are  so 
hurtful  to  persons  misled  in  their  studies,  in   an  earnest  seekini;^ 
after  light,  as  confinement  to  the  notions  of  their  own  restricted 
class.     TJncatholic  isolation  is  always  an  evil.     No  correction  of 
mistake  is  so  certain  to  be  effective  as  that  which  comes  from  can- 
did conference  with  others  better  grounded  in  their  convictions. 
And  we  may  add  in  this  connection,  that  unwarrantable  stiffness 
in  matters  of  opinion,  and  harsh  and  unrighteous  constructions  of 
the  views  of  opponents  melt  most  speedily  away,   when  parties 
sore  at  variance  between  themselves  are  brought  calmly  together. 
The  great  want,  as   a  rule,  between   differing   and   antagonistic 
minds  is  mutual  knowledge.     Reciprocal  friction  will  help  to  tone 
down  the  sharp  edges  of  dogmatism,  or  elicit  some  sparks  at  least 
that  will  flash  light  into  darkness. 

Wlule  promoting,  then,  such  interviews  and  watching  oveF  their 
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struggles,  if  struggles  mnst  come,  a  Church  Congress  in  its  place 
bas  a  far  higher  duty  to  perforin  than  that  of  chivalrously  standing 
by  and  seeing  that  fair  play  is  had.  The  gift  of  an  opportunity  to 
meet  together  on  a  platform  may  act  upon  some  disputants  to  in- 
flame them  to  a  more  strenuous  battle  than  before,  under  the 
stimulus  of  aei  audience.  Instead  of  an  adjustment  or  modifica- 
tion, a  fierce  fight  may  follow.  In  lieu  of  an  enlightment  of  the 
hearers,  only  perplexity  and  confusion  may  ensue. 

How  shall  a  Church  Congress  prevent  this  abuse  ?  By  plant- 
ing itself  firmly  on  the  solid  substratum  upon  which  the  Truth  is 
grounded,  and  as  consistently  holding  aloft  the  colors  by  which 
this  Communion  is  known  as  it  charitably  marks  out  the  limits  of 
the  shadow  they  cast  upon  the  arena  beneath,  within  which  it 
encourages,  yea,  and  invites  discussion.  The  composition  of  its 
managing  committee  and  the  choice  of  those  whom  it  particu- 
larly enlists  in  its  service,  their  number,  ability  and  discretion  will 
always  have  a  commanding  infiucnco  over  other  participants.  No 
disclaimer  of  a  title  to  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Church  can 
excuse  the  omission  of  this  incumbent  duty.  If  unequal  to  a 
task  so  responsible,  a  Church  Congress  must  be  content  to  with- 
draw from  the  liigh  themes  of  Divinity  to  the  ethical,  social  and 
aesthetic  questions,  with  which,  under  all  circumstances  it  should 
be  chiefly  engaged. 

There  has  occurred  to  us  another  point  in  which  improvement 
is  possible,  and  with  which  we  were  particularly  struck  at  C bicker- 
ing Hall,  going  to  it,  as  we  did,  fresh  from  the  General  Conven- 
tion. The  contrast  of  the  lively  interchange  on  the  floor  of  the 
latter  with  the  quiet,  academic,  lyceum-like  discourses  which  we 
heard  in  the  former,  impressed  us  strongly.  It  was  at  the  outset, 
of  the  nature  of  an  agreeable  alterative.  But  we  felt  pretty  soon 
that  thoroughly  premeditated  speeches,  following  elaborated 
papers,  wanted  the  great  merit  of  a  responsive  feature.  They 
coald  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case  answer  part  to  part  as 
integers  of  one  common  whole.  They  failed  of  the  appropriate 
reply  just  where  a  little  less  of  system  would  have  made  way  for 
its  utterance,  and  of  the  telling  qualifying  remark  in  the  very 
moment  of  time  where  pre-arrangement  shut  it  out.     Now  mon- 
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ologues  at  the  best,  like  so  many  lectures  in  sacceasion,  though 
clever  and  attractive,  and  thoagh  presenting  with  ability  repre- 
sentative views,  cannot  accomplish  the  good  of  a  really  thorongh 
debate.  The  object  of  a  Church  Congress  is  only  partially  attained 
when  its  character  as  a  conference  is  at  all  obscured.  More  able, 
better  poised,  more  truly  instructive  in  matter,  fi^r  superior  no 
doubt  in  form  and  style  than  any  that  could  be  produced  upon  the 
spot,  may  be  the  average  presentations  of  a  subject  after  formal 
preparation  in  the  closet ;  but  not  so  well  adapted  can  they  possi- 
bly be  to  a  satisfactory  discussion.  They  should  be  supplemented 
very  largely  by  impromptu  contributions  on  the  part  of  volunteers. 
The  feature  of  spontaneity  should  be  liberally  provided  for,  side  by 
side  with  the  productions  of  the  study. 

At  a  former  Congress  at  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present,  a  goodly  number  of  knights-errant  entered  the  lists  who 
did  right  valiant  service  under  the  spur  of  excitement,  and  added 
not  a  little,  we  thought,  to  the  life  and  profit  of  the  occasion. 
There  was  in  this  regard  a  noticeable  falling  off  at  the  late  sitting 
in  October  wliich,  if  designed  and  not  accidental,  was  a  change 
for  the  worse.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Secretary 
and  Executive  Committee  that  a  reduction  in  the  list  of  appointees 
to  speak,  or  of  the  topics  to  be  handled,  would  probably  ensure 
the  two-fold  benefit  of  the  Congress,  so  much  to  be  desired. 

And  now  turning  from  the  younger  to  the  much  older  institu- 
tion, the  General  Convention,  we  will  sum  up  in  a  word  the 
several  points  of  improvement  in  which,  upon  its  part,  it  has  been 
taught,  or  may  be  taught,  very  useful  lessons.  The  several  points 
are  these ;  the  value  of  discussion  as  such,  the  spirit  in  which  it  may 
be  conducted,  and  the  interests  upon  which  it  may  be  profitably 
employed.  But  we  must  leave  these  points  to  come  up  rather  in- 
directly than  otherwise  in  what  remains  of  this  article.  We  pro- 
ceed to  oflfer  a  few  observations  first,  upon  the  composition  of  the 
late  General  Convention,  its  temper  and  drift,  and  then  in  relation 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  such  a  body  is  brought  together. 

To  one  wjio  remembers  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church, 
say  twenty  years  ago,  the  missing  links  with  that  Council  in  noble 
prelates,  now  at  rest,  and  in    foremost  leaders  among  its  deputies 
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who  have  followed  them  to  Paradise  or  have   withdrawn  of  their 

own  choice  from  its  earnest  deliberations,  present  a  sad,  sad  loss. 

'^The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers,"  who  have  shed  in  this 
iiistance,  an  extraordinary  lastre  upon  the  heritage  thej  have  left 
behind  them.     There  was  andoabted  ability   in  the  Conventional 
^thering  of  1S77,  and  rare  devotion  to  dnty  ;  and   perhaps  the 
standard-bearers  in  it  proved  themselves  on   the   whole,  as   well 
fitted  to  meet,  with  sound  mind  and  temper,  the  practical  questions 
tbat  came  up,  as  were  the  giants  before  them  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  their  time  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  power.     The 
unlikeness  is  marked  in  very  many  particulars  between  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  present  and  that  of  the  past.     In  the  kind  and  scope  of 
meiisures  brought  under  review ;  in  the   amount,  perplexity  and 
entanglement  of  business ;  in  the  substitution  for  prolonged  and 
masterly  speeches  that  once  exhausted  debate,  of  more  numerous 
tribataries  of  a  smaller  volume ;  in  th)e  consequently  greater  number 
of  deputies   who   now  seek   to  participate,  than  at  a  period  not 
remote,  took   any  active   part  in  discussion ;  in  the  frequency  of 
demands  upon   the  Chair  for   promptness  in  decision  ;  in  every 
tiling,  in  fine,  which   made  in  former  days  the   presiding   office 
a  matter  of  comparative  ease,   but  now   makes   it  an   onerous 
and    arduous   post ;    in    these   the   dissimilarity   is  striking  and 
emphatic.      To   the   quiet   dignity  and    repose   with   which   the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Deputies   were  over-looked  so  long 
by   the    courtly    VVyatt   and   the   commanding   Creighton,    has 
SQcceeded,  after  an  interval  of  a  score  of  years  or  less  under  their 
worthy  successor,  Dr.  Craik,  a  call  for  the  most  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  happily  met  the  past  year  in  the   selection  for 
that  duty  of  a  clerical  Deputy  from  Massachusetts. 

In  no  respect,  however,  is  the  contrast  more  apparent  between 
the  General  Convention  of  1877  and  those  of  the  period  referred 
to,  than  in  the  dimensions  of  the  two  Houses,  and  especially  of 
the  douse  of  Bishops.  The  constant  growth  of  the  Church, 
indicated  in  the  formation  of  new  Dioceses  and  Missionary 
Jarigdictions,  sends  a  fresh  accession  continually  to  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  This,  together  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
representation   of   the   Church  by   clergymen   and   laymen,   has 
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swollen  enormoasly  the  triennial  Synod  beyond  almost  its  capacity 
to  hold  tbem.  For  the  purposes  of  legislation  it  has  begun  to  be 
cumbersome;  not,  however,  for  other  and  quite  as  important 
ends.  So  long  as  the  tone  of  its  members  continues  to  be  lofty 
and  the  different  parts  of  this  Church  are  bound  sympathetically 
together  by  interests,  trusts  and  aims  in  common,  so  long  it  can 
bring  its  present  constituency  together  with  evident  advantage. 
The  effect  of  a  temperate  and  harmonious  union,  however  excited 
in  its  progress  by  spirited  conflicts  of  debate,  is  beneficial  in 
the  end,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  it  embraces. 
Whether  for  local  regulation  and  advancement,  the  expedient  of  a 
Provincial  in  addition  to  a  Diocesan  Synod,  may  not  be  better  in 
time,  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from  that  of  whether  the  General 
Convention  shall  altogether  cease,  or  whether,  in  even  its  present 
enlarged  dimensions,  it  is  not  serving  an  object  hardly  inferior  iii 
value  to  any  that  can  be  mentioned. 

We  regard  the  particular  session  which  has  called  forth  this 
article,  as  among  the  last  it  may  be,  but  certainly  also  among  the 
most  useful  of  all  our  General  Conventions.  Its  Christian  temper 
was  admirable ;  its  Catholic  outreach  and  breadth  were  worthy  of 
all  praise.  The  utter  absence  of  partisan  bias  from  its  discussions 
and  performances  was  matter  of  daily  remark.  That  there  may 
have  been  movements  out  of  doors  and  out  of  sight  tending  in  the 
direction  of  a  party  lead,  we  cannot  deny,  for  all  gatherings  of  the 
sort  may  be  put  to  such  abuse ;  but  we  did  not  discover  them. 

When  one  is  asked  to  look  through  a  ^^  hole  "  pierced  through 
a  mill-stone  and  employ  the  optics  of  another  in  surveying  the 
scene  beyond  it,  he  may  be  reasonably  suspicious  that  some 
phantasmagorial  effect  is  about  to  be  produced — especially  if  the 
person  who  inviies  him  has  fallen  unconsciously  into  a  habit  of 
shaping  facts  to  suit  his  theories. 

It  is  well  that  some  men  so  distinctly  stamp  their  own 
^^  image  and  superscription  "  upon  what  they  do,  that  no  farther 
explanation  of  its  meaning  needs  to  be  sought.  We  have  iieard 
of  **  Hopkinsianism "  in  some  of  the  older  assemblies  in  New 
England,  but  on  none  of  them,  we  believe,  was  it  ever  more  palpably 
defined  than  on  the  picture  presented  of  our  Bishops,  Clergy  and 
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Laitj  in  Council,  as  seen  through  the  '*  Hopkinsian  "  bore  and 
lenses  of  our  ecclesiastical  Merlin.  His  skilful  but  mischievous 
interpretations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  must  abide  by 
our  first  impressions  of  the  late  General  Convention  in  respect  both 
to  its  animus  and  work. 

Fault  has  been  found  with  that  ecclesiastical  gathering,  that  it 
attempted  so  much,  and  seemingly  performed  so  little.  And  the 
question  has  been  raised,  was  it  not  lost  and  wasted  time,  to 
Lave  labored  day  after  day  for  legislative  enactment  in  more  than 
owQ  direction,  and  have  fallen  short  in  the  end  ?  That  it  was  not 
lost  or  wasted  time,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  and  quite  as  confi- 
dent are  we  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  find  fault  for  any  lack 
of  achievement. 

We  may  observe  in  passing,  that  there  are  several  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  consummating  acts  in  the  brief  period  to  which  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  General  Convention  are  ordinarily  confined ;  such  as 
the  pressure  of  a  multitude  of  calls  upon  its  attention,  the 
universal  desire  to  be  heard  on  matters  of  moment  (not  without 
its  compensation,  as  we  shall  presently  see),  the  diflicnlty  of  I'educ- 
ing  propositions  to  an  unobjectionable  form  in  time  for  adoption, 
and  the  necessary  delay,  incident  to  the  action  of  two  coordinate 
powers,  which,  sitting  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  as  they  did 
in  October,  lack  those  facilities  for  comparing  notes,  that  are 
indispensable  often  to  a  timely  adjustment.  Without  pausing, 
however,  to  scan  these  obstacles,  we  may  say  the  most  formidable 
of  them,  that  of  reducing  propositions  to  shape,  and  that  of  provid- 
ing for  a  readier  communication  between  the  two  houses,  admit  of 
no  inconsiderable  abatement :  the  first,  by  a  reference  to  committees 
ad  interim,  who  shall  consider  and  mature  between  one  Convention 
and  another  measures  of  gravity,  and  the  second  by  a  careful  pre- 
arrangement  of  places  with  a  distinct  view  to  the  easy  conference 
of  parties  by  whom  they  shall  be  occupied. 

Still  the  question  recurs :  Was  it  not  time  greatly  wasted  or 
lost,  wherj,  with  every  eflfort  to  attain  the  goal,  the  «nd  of  legisla- 
tion was  not  ultimately  reached  ?  And  we  answer  as  before,  most 
certainly  not,  because  the  discussion  involved  was  as  valuable  in 
itself  as  any  result  could   have   been   that  it  was  proposed  to 
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accomplish.  The  failure  or  sncceBs  of  any  General  Convention 
must  be  guaged,  we  think,  by  the  amount  of  attention  it  bestows 
upon  the  three  great  objects  for  which  it  is  called  into  being 
These  may  be  described  as  follows  :  (1.)  To  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  its  pressing  needs ;  (2.)  To  consult  upon  matters 
of  importance  that  may  require  an  indication  of  the  general  mind; 
and  (8.)  To  make  laws. 

Practically,  the  last  of  these  objects  is,  as  we  very  well  know, 
advanced  to  the  front.  The  business  of  frauiing  Canons  has 
become  sa  conspicuous,  that  it  is  looked  upon  in  general  as  the 
properly  engrossing  and  only  legitimate  function.  We  have 
placed  it  third  upon  the  list,  because  it  follows  in  logical  sequence 
after  the  receipt  of  information  and  consultation  about  it.  But  we 
do  not  disparage  Legislation  when  we  venture  to  challenge  its 
right  to  a  uniform  supremacy  of  position,  and  deny  its  over- 
shadowing place  at  all  times  and  seasons.  On  the  threshold  of 
organizing  any  Branch  of  the  Church,  the  law-making  power  steps 
forward  commandingly  into  notice  with  a  regal  majesty  of  its  own, 
that  casts  every  other  oiBce  into  the  back-ground;  and  as  often  there- 
after, as  unanticipated  needs  or  discovered  imperfection  invoke  its 
interference,  it  is  master  for  the  hour  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Church.  It  inheres  in  a  Convention  with  the  Episcopate  at  its 
head,  to  exercise  this  grand  prerogative  for  the  due  order  of  the 
Church,  its  direction  and  protection.  It  cannot  ignore  it.  Con- 
stitutions and  Canons  must  be  framed  in  advance,  which  with 
equally  great  care  must  be  revised  occasionally,  by  the  Legislative 
body.  But  does  it  follow,  we  submit,  that  because  Conventions 
at  the  outset,  are  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  these  imperative 
demands  upon  their  attention,  that  all  that  succeed  them  must  be 
similarly  occupied  ?  Systems  once  set  in  motion  had  better  be 
tampered  with  as  little  as  possible.  They  can  more  wisely  be  let 
alone,  unless  they  go  wrong,  or  are  found  to  be  failures. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  endeavoring  to  procure  by  Canons 
what  can  only  come  healthfully  into  life  from  Canons  never 
enacted  except  by  Him  who  made  us.  There  is  a  **law  unto 
one's  self,"  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak,  that  is  provided  not 
less  for  the  Living  Branch  as  a   whole  than  for  its  menabers  in 
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particular.  It  is  a  law  that  finds  its  origin  in  the  collective 
conscience  of  the  faithful,  that  takes  on  shape  and  fashion  from 
their  sanctified  judgments  and  the  orderly  developments  of  the 
will  of  Providence;  and  which  finally  bodies  itself  forth  in  unwrit- 
ten rules  that  rarely  require  to  be  enforced  from  without.  Unless 
this  law  be  dominant  in  the  Church  no  statutes  of  other  make 
will  ordinarily  prove  sufficient ;  and  if  it  reign  supreme,  they  will 
seldom  help  it  to  any  fuller  unfolding. 

*^The  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient"  It  is  evoked  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  legiti- 
mate growth  from  aberration,  to  bring  back  to  the  line  of  rectitude 
that  which  has  strayed,  and  to  cut  oflf  excrescences.  There  is  a 
wide  difference,  however,  between  checking  by  legislation  a 
healthy  and  normal  improvement  after  the  true  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  invoking  Canonical  restraint  to  put  a  stop  to 
divergence.  Irregular  and  exotic  engraftments  must  be  arrested 
in  the  act  of  them. 

Legislation  must  be  asked  for  as  the  occasion  may  demand  it, 
neither  in  advance  nor  far  behind  ;  for  if  too  much  beforehand,  it 
may  simply  hamper  and  interfere,  or  if  tardy  in  its  help,  it  may 
be  too  late  to  be  of  use.  No  law  can  anticipate  the  best  provision 
for  an  end  until  time  shall  reveal  it  Any  premature  Canon 
proves  a  clog,  and  not  an  aid.  Changes  in  the  organic  law  are 
some  times  proposed,  and  even  ratified,  which  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent history  are  shown  to  be  mistakes. 

We  have  already  hinted  in  effect,  that  before  any  new  appoint- 
ments or  allowances  of  the  Church,  it  is  well  to  dt^fine  their 
relations  and  limits  in  order  to  forestall  disturbance;  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  few  enactments  are  necessary  until  a 
breach  is  impending. 

This  making  of  laws,  then,  is  a  responsible  power.  It  is  a 
work  difficult  to  perform  ;  but  if  done  wisely,  and  in  its  season, 
and  in  not  overburdensome  details,  it  is  done  for  a  long  time.  It 
needs  not,  or  it  ought  not  to  need,  perpetual  revision.  The  restless 
ingenuity  of  some  people  ever  on  the  alert  to  pick  flaws,  the 
molecular  studies  of  others  who  would  change  or  modify  the 
statute  to  meet  every  minute  demand  of  the  transient  hour,  and 
38 
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the  ill-coDsidered  amendments  too  often  agreed  to  in  eonseqneaoeof 
haste,  have  turned  into  a  veritable  patch-work  much  of  our 
Legislation.  Hence,  the  advancement  into  the  foreground  of  the 
law-making  function,  even  against  its  will ;  it  is  driven  into  that 
position.  The  Convention  is  forced  ad  nauseam  to  the  correction 
of  its  Canons,  and  drags  its  slow  length  along  through  wearisomp. 
talks  about  the  Digest,  until  there  is  hardly  any  space  left  for 
more  weighty  performances.  Of  course,  mixed  up  with  these 
supererogatory  demands  there  are  just  occasions  for  the  highest  l^al 
wisdom  and  ability  that  can  be  brought  into  service.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions.  Generally  speaking,  the  redeeming  feature  in 
our  Legislative  proceedings  is  the  thorough  exploration  of  some 
broad  field  of  truth,  that  is  incidentally  opened  up  in  the  course 
of  a  debate. 

And  here  we  advert  to  the  other  two  objects  for  which  we  have 
said  a  General  Convention  is  held. 

TheTeeeipt  of  information  touching  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  Church  can  hardly  be  second  to  any  other  object,  becanse 
it  forms  the  basis  for  all  intelligent  deliberation.  The  Reports 
submitted  by  the  various  Committees,  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Christian  Education, 
and  the  like,  are  of  the  character  of  Charts,  to  show  upon  the  face 
of  them  just  where  the  Church  at  a  given  moment  is.  They  are 
the  log-book  of  her  voyage  to  tell  the  direction  she  has  taken  and 
the  rate  of  her  progress.  And  to  carry  the  figure  still  further, 
they  are  the  invoice  of  her  lading  and  the  certificate  of  her 
capacity  and  soundness.  Careful  and  considerate  examination  of 
these  documents  is  not  intended  for  private  leisure,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  for  the  open  Convention,  where  Bishops 
and  Deputies,  guided  by  their  assistance,  may  discover  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  and  take  counsel  together  about  its  encouragements 
and  perils. 

Could  any  thing  more  practical  or  momentous  be  brought  op 
for  discussion,  than  was  presented  in  October  last,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Education  t  What  more  vital 
could  have  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  Convention  than  the  duty  of 
providing  Schools  on  thoroughly  Christian  principles,  which,  iu  the 
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item  of  cost,  can  compete  Bnccesefnlly  with  Soman  Catholic  insti- 
tntions,  that,  by  the  bait  of  economy,  and  their  enviable  seclusion 
of  the  yonng  from  social  distractions  and  temptations  to  extrava- 
gance, are  drawing  continually  into  their  toils  the  children  of 
Protestant  families  ?  In  the  face  of  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
yoong  of  our  country  are,  by  an  immense  majority,  being  taught 
and  trained  under  a  system  of  common  school  education,  and  that, 
in  the  narrowness  of  their  means  but  few  parishes  or  missions 
can  do  without  ii,  what  more  important  suggestion  could  have  been 
made  than  the  obligation  of  this  Church  to  make  her  influence 
felt  in  the  common  school  system  by  helping  to  Christianize  its 
appointments  and  throwing  around  its  doorways  an  atmosphere  of 
truth  and  virtue  ?  These  certainly  are  questions  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Convention,  and  they  require  an 
answer  well  weighed  and  conscientious.  The  voice  of  authority 
shoald  speak  out  concerning  them,  and  should  set  in  motion  not 
an  influence  only,  but  some  positive  agency  to  bear  efficiently  upon 
the  solution  of  their  difficult  problems.  And  yet,  will  it  be 
believed,  that  the  truly  al)le  Report  that  urged  home  these  inter- 
rogatories upon  the  assembled  representatives  of  our  whole  Com- 
mnnion  was  debarred  even  a  reading  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
under  the  crowd  of  inferior  interests  ? 

For  the  General  Board  of  Missions  is  to  be  substituted  hereafter 
the  General  Convention  of  this  Church,  which,  for  a  portion  of 
its  session,  is  to  be  converted  with  into  an  organ  for  receiving  and 
pondering  missionary  intelligence.  If  the  three  orders  enlisted 
shall  enter  heartily  into  this  change  it  will  lend  a  new  complexion 
to  our  triennial  council.  It  will  transfigure  its  merely  legislative 
look.  It  will  bring  the  church  in  its  great  deliberative  assembly 
into  closest  possible  contact  with  its  daily  labor.  The  Convention 
will  become  the  grand  central  censorium,  through  which  shall  be 
reported  by  every  communicating  nerve  what  is  the  interior  life 
and  the  outward  eflTective  power  of  the  entire  body  for  which  it 
speaks. 

The  excellent  lay  deputy  from  Pennsylvania  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  transfer,  introduced  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  the  session  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  look- 
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iDg  to  a  more  practical  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes.  The 
novelty  of  his  motion  awakened  surprise  at  first,  and  the  form  of 
it  provoked  objection. .  It  was  suggested  by  a  sermon  of  rare 
appropriateness  to  the  times,  preached  by  the  Bight  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  at  t^he  opening  services,  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  with  equal  simplicity  and  force  to  a  theme 
that  has  caused  us  no  little  agitation  of  late,  and  grappled 
boldly  with  it.  In  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  philosophy  he 
unravelled  the  perplexing  problem  that  has  baffled  so  many — how 
Capital  and  Labor  can  be  brought  harmoniously  together — and 
showed  that  in  morals  as  in  physics  the  law  of  mutual  adjustment 
is  seldom  complex.  It  is  a  law  of  reciprocal  service,  a  law  of  duty 
and  charity,  under  the  kindly  operation  of  which  rights  never  fail 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  light  of  that  lucid  instruction, 
William  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  name  ever  to  be  cherished, 
name  of  Christian  and  "philanthropist  foremost  in  all  good  works, 
"who  was  not"  of  a  sudden,  for  "God  took  him"  in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness,  attempted  a  still  wider  application  of  the  lesson 
enforced,  which  called  forth  such  eloquent  advocacy  from  lay 
members  of  the  House  as  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

We  are  thankful  for  our  own  part  for  this  change  of  front,  this 
elevating  into  notice  in  our  Conciliar  gatherings  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  depressed  and  obscured.  For  this  new  variety  of 
material,  this  more  extended  outlook  over  the  sweep  of  benevo- 
lent operations,  this  directing  the  eye,  thought  and  heart  of  the 
Church  to  things  that  belong  not  to  her  structure  and  order,  bat 
to  her  life,  we  arc  largely  indebted,  we  believe,  to  the  Church 
Congress  of  the  country,  which  has  given  us  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  value  of  discussion,  even  without  the  accompaniment  of  legis- 
lative action. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  notion  which  we  have  recently  seen 
expressed,  that  the  Church  Congress,  in  this  item,  has  superseded 
the  General  Convention,  or  is  able  to  supersede  it.  The  same 
utterances,  we  hold,  delivered  in  the  two  different  gatherings,  have, 
and  must  have,  an  inequality  of  weight.  Potential  as  they  may  be, 
when  falling  from  the  lips  of  men  who  pronounce  them  in  a  Congress, 
they  borrow  from  that  presence  little  more  than  the  force  of  a  non- 
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official  assembly ;  from  the  Convention,  if  approved,  they  carry 
the  far  greater  influence  of  a  representative  body.  Their  power 
in  the  first  case  is  measared  by  the  respectability  of  tbe  speaker, 
thoagh  aided  by  the  Congress ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  magnified 
by  tbe  commission  he  bears  and  the  high  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  deputed.  A  few  voices,  at  the  most, 
will  be  heard  in  the  former,  as  the  exponents  of  anj  principle  under 
consideration  ;  but  in  the  latter,  not  a  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many — but,  if  its  purposes  are  carried  out,  every  member  on  the 
floor  will  be  heard  in  his  turn  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  diocese 
from  which  he  came.  A  Conciliar  debate  is  not  a  discussion,  as 
elsewhere,  to  be  engrossed  by  leaders,  which  is  too  often  forgotten. 
It  invites  and  expects  individual  contributions  from  every  part 
of  a  Convention.  As  in  the  Convocation  of  £ngland,  members 
rise  in  succession  to  deliver  on  any  important  topic  their  views 
in  a  few  well  chosen  and  sententious  words,  so  should  it  be 
with  us.  The  effect  of  this  general  participation  (and  this  is 
one  of  the  compensations  for  any  delay  of  action  by  reason  of 
the  great  number  who  may  address  the  House,  provided  they 
are  brief)  is  to  turn  the  scales  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
united  weight  of  a  deliberative   sitting. 

But  as  to  the  real  value  of  discussion,  such  as  its  intrinsic  worth, 
there  is  no  occasion  in  our  view  for  looking  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
General  Convention  itself  in  order  to  discern  it.  No  man  can 
doubt,  who  has  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  1871,  that  its  full  debate  on  Ritual  was  of  vastly  more 
account  in  giving  shape  to  the  future  than  any  Canon  could  have 
been.  Unsuccessful  attempts  at  Legislation,  however  warm  the 
contest,  were  of  little  consequence  in  tbe  sequel,  because  the  tone 
of  advocates  and  of  opponents  was  so  assuring  in  tbe  main.  The 
true  position  of  this  Church  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand 
was  as  clearly  determined  as  any  enactment  could  have  flaade  it. 
Sentiment  was  created  by  that  discussion  which  was  more  correc- 
tive than  law.  The  evil  sought  to  be  arrested  was  checked  in  its 
drift.  The  tendency  to  excess  on  one  side,  and  likewise  to 
looseness  on  the  other,  was  very  palpably  rebuked.  The  Church 
from  that  time  was  less  disturbed.     It   became  under  the  lead  of 
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that  diseussion  a  "  lav^  nnto  itself,"  almost  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  enactment.  When  the  General  Convention 
assembled  in  1874,  its  members  were  more  than  prepared  to  unite  in 
the  passage  of  an  act,  which  to  the  honor,  be  it  said,  of  thosQ  it 
repressed,  was  immediately  complied  with  in  one  meridian,  and 
in  another  was  anticipated  by  the  saying,  "  The  Convention  can 
pass  no  Canon  that  I  am  not  ready  fully  to  obey." 

Quite  as  strikingly,  we  think,  in  1877  the  protracted  encounter 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  over  the  question  of  Shortened  Services, 
so-called,  redeemed  it  from  the  fate  of  an  abortive  endeavor.  It 
was  frustrated,  if  is  true — it  miscarried  for  several  reasons 
which  we  need  not  recount — but  it  rose  from  every  failure  with 
an  undiminished  life.  Finally  in  triumph  over  every  hindrance  in 
its  path  it  won  its  way  to  two  consecutive  victories,  backed  by  a 
large  and  various  patronage,  though  forced  to  succumb  in  the  end 
for  want  of  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  But  the 
discussion  survives,  and  its  influence  is  a  Canon  lacking  only  the 
form  and  the  title.  The  essential  unanimity  evinced  by  the 
Deputies  not  in  one  Diocese  only,  but  in  all  the  Dioceses,  nor  by 
one  type  of  Churchmen,  but  by  those  of  every  conplexion,  was 
beyond  all  price.  The  good  sense  and  discretion  in  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  manifested  by  the  speakers,  the  study  at  adapta- 
tion revealed  in  its  employment,  the  earnest  Christian  zeal 
brought  to  light  in  seeking  to  make  it  tributary  to  edification,  the 
spiritual  life ,  discovered  in  its  application  to  want,  and  the 
reluctance  avowed  to  obtaining  at  the  expense  of  any  invasion  of 
its  leaves  the  desired .  permission,  were  each  and  all  so  many 
inestimable  fruits  of  that  prolonged  and  exhaustive  struggle. 
Many  felt  in  the  course  of  it  that  there  was  much  less  occasion 
for  legislation  to  enfranchise,  than  for  legislation  to  restrain. 
No  danger  to  appearance  of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  there 
was  danger  of  license  in  the  direction  of  yielding. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  measure  was  not  matured, 
by  which  allowable  abbreviation  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
might  be  properly  regulated,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  cause  for  gladness, 
that  it  was  not  obtained  by  a  Rubria  Short  of  imperative 
necessity,  the  liturgical  dtandard^  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
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laid  open  to  a  change.  Alteration  may  be  forced  in  process  of 
time ;  let  it  be  religionslj  and  cautiously  made  when  it  cannot  be 
deferred.  The  wants  of  to-day  may  be  temporary,  not  lasting. 
The  time  may  come  again,  and  that  not  remotely,  the  very 
allowance  now  songht  may  hasten  its  advent,  when  more 
worship — not  less — will  be  the  demand  of  the  people.  The 
Prayer  Book  is  for  the  ages ;  its  use  may  vary  with  circumstances. 
Let  perpetuity  be  inscribed  upon  its  face ;  let  the  transitory  note 
down  its  variations  on  a  less  permanent  record. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  General  Convention  of  1877.  We 
have  lingered  longer  upon  the  theme  of  it  than  we  had  intended 
to  do.  Our  eye,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  caught  by  bright 
spots  in  its  agreeable  retrospect,  though  we  have  not  been  insen- 
sible to  its  shadows.  Catholic,  without  loss  of  individuality  of 
judgment,  charitable,  without  being  spiritless,  the  manifest  desire 
of  all  its  members,  in  their  several  places,  being  to  set  forward  the 
work  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  spectacle  of  its  proceedings 
fr&m  day  to  day,  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  iisit  in  the  commu- 
nity within  which  it  was  gathered.  Its  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  a  frienuly  observer  is  described  in  an  article  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  comparing  the  late  General  Convention  with  the 
Provincial  Synod  in  Canada,  the  visit  of  whose  worthy  deputation 
formed  a  most  agreeable  episode  to  its  doings.  Boston,  beautiful 
Boston  !  whose  fathers  we  revered  when  a  child,  and  by  the  memory 
of  whose  high  pattern  we  have  been  often  incited  in  youth  and 
manhood,  gathered  around  our  Council,  in  the  children  of  these  sires, 
with  unflagging  interest.  Its  men  of  letters,  hardly  less  than  its 
journalists,  spoke  warmly  in  commendation  of  its  living,  yet 
conservative  energy,  and  united  with  it  the  memory  of  the  Church 
Congress  of  1876,  which  only  preceded  it  in  favor. 

GEORGE  LEEDS. 


OUK  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

For  more  than  forty  years  our  African  Migaion  has  been 
sustained.  No  mission  of  our  Church  among  the  heathen  has 
attracted  more  attention ;  none  has  been  blessed  with  a  larger 
number  of  efficient  workei-s,  male  and  female  ;  and  in  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  world  has  there  been  seen  more  genuine  self-sacrifice 
among  the  heralds  of  the  cross. 

The  little  array  of  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  this  work  have  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  but  the  convictioa 
that  they  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  cut  off,  as  they  have  been, 
almost  entirely  from  intercourse  with  civilized  people,  and  exposed 
to  the  debilitating  influences  of  the  most  deadly  climate  on  the 
globe.  But  they  have  labored  and  suffered  with  an  enthnsiasin 
rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  missions.  Though  the  death-rate  has 
been  greater  in  this  than  almost  any  Christian  mission  where  so  few 
converts  have  been  made,  during  the  most  of  these  forty  years  of 
labor  and  suffering  there  have  been  always  found  some  willing  to 
go  and  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 

Who  can  properly  estimate  the  reflex  influence  that  has  come 
upon  the  Church  at  home  from  the  life  of  sacrifice,  continually 
seen  in  this  little  band  of  valiant  Christian  workers !  This  may, 
indeed,  be  of  more  importance  than  the  work  accompiislied 
among  the  heathen.  As  the  Christian  people  at  home  read  the 
letters  which  describe  the  trials  of  these  valiant  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  see  how  joyfully  they  go  on  with  their  work,  while  one 
by  one  of  the  small  company  is  stricken  down,  they  must  feel 
ashamed  of  their  self-indulgent  habits,  and  be  constrained  to 
give  themselves  more  earnestly  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  much  discouragement  from  the 
slow  progress  of  the  mission ;  and  the  question  is  often  asked, 
whether  the  results  of  the  forty  years  of  labor  and  expenditure 
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justify  the  Church  in  keepiop^  up  the  work.  And  there  are  not 
a  few  good  and  true  friends  of  the  cause  of  missions  disposed  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  asking  whether  mor^ 
might  not  be  accomplished  elsewhere  from  the  same  outlay. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  opinion,  though  we  dissent  from  it. 

The  results  thus  far  have  not  been  satisfactory.     There  certainly 

has  not  been  as  great  success  as  the  Church   had  good   reason  to 

expect ;  but  a  good  ground  work  has  been  laid,  and  the  experience 

tjiat  has  been  gained  will  enable  us  to  carry  forward  the   work 

more  effectually  in  the  future.     We  cannot  give  up  Africa  as  a 

field  of  labor.     God  in  His  providence  has  clearly  indicated  that 

it  is  our  duty  to  carry  the  gospel  to  this  people.     We  have  had 

more  to  do  with  the  Africans  than  any  other  Christian  nation. 

For  two  hundred  years  our  fathers  encouraged  and  sustained  the 

African  slave  trade,  to  which  the  financial  prosperity  of  this  land 

is  largely  indebted  ;  and  the  colony  of  Liberia  owes  its  existence, 

for  the  most  part,  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  all  their  lives 

slave-holders.     This   Christian   State,   destined  to  exert  a  most 

important  influence  on  the   millions  of  heathen  on  her  borders, 

has  been   built  up  with  our  liberated  slaves,  and  has  constantly 

been  aided  and  fostered  by  our  people. 

Liberia   is   not  yet   prepared  for   her   work.     The  uneducated 
negroes,  but  recently  emancipated,  and  for  years  suffering  from 
the  debilitating   effects  of  the   climate,   have   not    exerted    the 
influence  over  the  heathen  that  was  hoped  for  by  the  enthusiastic 
friends  of  colonization.     The  first  settlers  were  nearly  all  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  consequently 
h3,d   not   strength   of  character   to   do   the   work   of  pioneers  of 
Christian  civilization  among  the  degraded   tribes  of  Africa.     So 
little  having  been  accomplished  in  the   past,  need   not  discourage 
the  friends   of  the  colony.     The    time   has  now   arrived    when 
we  can  send  to  Liberia    more  highly-  educated  and  better  disci- 
plined men  and  women,  trained  to  think  and  act  for  themselves ; 
and  the  way  is  being  providentially  opened  for  the  early  etxension 
of  the  colony  to  a  more  healthy  region  in  the   highlands  of    the 
interior. 
Our  mission  work  baa  been  partly  among  these  colonists:  but 
89 
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chieflj  among  the  heathen  on  the  borders  of  their  territory.  We 
had  expected  most  valuable  aid  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
heathen  with  the  Liberians ;  but  for  the  reasons  to  which  we  have 
referred,  little,  if  any  help,  has  come  from  this  source.  The  low 
tone  of  morality  among  the  colonists,  find  their  indolent  and 
thriftless  habits  have  often  proved  to  be  a  serious  bar  to  tbe 
progress  of  our  work  among  the  heathen.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  only  or  the  chief  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  mission. 
The  work  has  not  been  carried  on  in  the  best  way  to  influence 
the  heathen  population.  There  has  been  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  elevating  influence  of  the  truth,  without  the  aid  of 
Christian  civilization. 

We  know  of  no  nation  of  savages  having  been  Christianized 
without  having  the  pressure  of  Christian  civilization  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  All  the  missions  of  the  middle  ages,  to  which 
Europe  is  indebted  for  her  Christianity,  had  connected  with  them 
industrial  institutions.  Theold  Monks  always  had  their  work-shops 
and  farms  connected  with  their  Churches  and  *scliools ;  and  the 
gospel  was  more  propagated  by  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian 
converts,  than  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  In  Africa  the  only 
decidedly  successful  missions  are  those  that  have  been  conducted 
on  the  same  principles.  The  English  and  the  Germans  have  both 
in  this  way  built  up  most  prosperous  missions.  England  is  now 
reported  to  have  at  Sierra  Leone  a  settlement  of  fifty-thousand 
nominally  Christian  people,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Sierra  Leone, 
including  Yoruba,  Rio  Pongas,  etc.,  there  are  now  forty-six  clergy- 
men, of  whom  thirty-two  are  natives,  with  nearly  seven  thousand 
communirants;  and  within  the  past  six  years  the  Bishop  has 
confirmed  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  persons. 
Durinff  the  last  five  vears  the  local  contributions  to  church 
purposes  in  Sierra  Leone  have  averaged  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  contrast  between  the  success  in  the  English  missions  and 
our  own  at  Cape  Palmas  clearly  shows  the  great  advantages  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  former ;  for  we  at  Cape  Palmas,  after  forty 
years  of  most  devoted  work,  have  less  than  two  hundred  native 
communicants,   and   a  few  small  Christian  villages,  with  almost 
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nothing  given   to  sustain   the  mission  by  the  native  Christians. 

We  have  had  a  superior  class   of  missionaries,   in   every   respect 

equal  to  those  sent  out  by  the  English  and  Germans;  and  yet  we 

have  not  approximated  to  the  success  they  have  had  in  their  various 

fields  of  labor.     The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference 

in  the  results  accomplished  is  in  our  failure  to  use,  as  they  have  so 

successfully  used,  every  kind  of  industrial  institution  they   could 

introduce   among    the    people,    and    especially    farming.      The 

Government  at  Sierra  Leone  has  cooperated  with  the  missionary 

societies,   and  encouraged  the  building   up  of  farms  and  various 

kinds  of  mechanical  and  commercial  enterprises ;  and  the  Germans 

have  also  carried  to  their  South  African  Missions  a  great  number 

of  farmers   and   mechanics   to   work   with   the  clergy   and   the 

teachers  in  the  conduct  of  their  missions.     Mr.  N.  S.  Dodge,  in  a 

recent  report  of  the   work  done  at  the  mission  established  about 

twenty  five    years    since    (in  South  East    Africa   between  Port 

Natal   and  Cape  Corrieutes)  by  Pastor   Harms  of  Hermonsburg, 

flanover,  says : 

**It  18  a  Christian  oolonj  ia  the  Apostolic  seDse  of  the  word.  There  are  church 
buildmgs,  school  houses,  Sunday  &c)ioolS|  printing  presses  and  news  shops,  factories 
and  work  shops,  roads,  orchards,  cullivated  farms,  mills  and  all  other  products  of 
civilization,  saving  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
equal  to  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island. 

Every  three  years  a  ship,  built  by  the  congregt^tion  in  Hermons- 
burg, has  gone  out  with  missionaries,  farmeraand  mechanics.  In 
this  mission  there  are  now,  according  to  their  last  report,  forty 
stations  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  Christians.  The 
contrast  between  the  life  of  the  people  in  these  Christian  settle- 
ments and  of  those  in  the  heathen  towns  is  a  most  valuable  help 
to  the  missionary.  The  gospel  seen  in  the  comfortable  house, 
with  its  neat  and  tasteful  surroundings,  loads  the  people  to  con- 
sider what  the  word  of  God  can  do  for  them.  And  among  a 
people  like  the  Africans,  with  no  intellectual  elevation,  the  gospel 
is  propagated  by  example  more  than  precept. 

The  large  number  of  baptized  adults  have  in  our  mission,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heathen  towns,  and 
have  been  taught  no  habits  of  industry.    And  as  this  is  thg  most 
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indolent  of  all  the  races  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Christian  converts  would  form  habits  that  become  a  Christian 
people.     Among  these  people,  public  sentiment  restrains  every 
man  from  trying  to  live  better   than  his  neighbour;  conseqaently 
they  are  all  contented  with  a  bare  subsistence,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  abundant  lauds,  in  its  natural  productions,  on  the  globe,  the; 
oj^en  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  on  the  borders  of 
starvation.     Only  a  few  months  are  spent  in  providing  food,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  gossipping,   dancing,  gambling  and  sasea 
wood  palavers.     Almost  every  man  sinks  his  individuality,  and  is 
in  every  thing  swayed  by  the  multitude.     With  such  surroundings 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  Christian   man,  without  culture, 
and  without  the  stimulus  of  an  elevated  public  opinion,  to  resist 
the  downward  pressure  of  public  sentiment ;  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  one  long  standing  up  against  the  tide  of  evil  pressing 
in  on  every  side.     So  long  as  the  missionary  has  the  constant  over- 
sight of  these  converts   living  in  the  heatlien  towns,  they  may 
conduct  themselves  with  some  measure  of  Christian  consistency. 
But  when   he  is  compelled  to  leave — a  not  uncommon  thing  in 
Africa — they  almost  always  go  back  to  their  heathen  habits. 

The  children  educated  in  the  schools,  as  they  have  grown  up, 
have  married  and  settled  in  Christian  villages  near  the  mission 
houses,  and  from  these  villages  have  gone  out  influences,  which 
have  been  felt  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  mission.  But  a  great 
want  in  the  villages  is  suitable  occupation  for  everybody.  Had 
every  boy  been  taught  some  useful  trade  or  been  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  villages  would  have  proved  to  be  a  far 
more  efficient  agency  in  building  up  the  mission  work,  than  they 
have  been. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  privilege  of  spending  three 
years  in  this  interesting  field  of  labor,  and  from  what  he  saw 
during  that  time,  is  confident  that  the  work  can  now  be  extended 
with  great  rapidity  bj^  adopting  the  plan,  which  tbe  English  and 
Germans  have  pursued  with  such-  encouraging  results;  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  might  as  well  break  up  the  mission, 
or  give  it  to  the  English,  as  to  go  on  as  we  have  for  the  past 
forty  years.     The  Africans  can  never  become  good  Christians  till 
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they  are  taacrht  to  work,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  help 
of  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  indus- 
trial pursuits,  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
instructed.  The  regular  missionaries  have  very  little  time  to  devote 
to  such  pursuits,  if  even  they  were  qualified  to  give  the  instruction 
needed,  and  that  has  been  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
work. 

What  is  needed  especially,  is  a  number  of  practical  farmers, 
with  all  the  implements  that  may  be  required  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  sugar  farms.  From  an  experiment  I  was  able  to 
make  on  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  with  native  labor,  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  Bishop  Payne,  I  was  convinced  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  thnn  to  establish  coffee  farms,  that  in  five 
or  six  years  could  be  made  to  pay  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  mission.  The  failure,  of  my  health  compelling  me  to  leave 
before  the  trees  were  grown,  and  there  being  no  one  to  overlook 
the  work  after  I  left,  the  experiment,  though  most  hopeful,  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Coffee  is  indigenous  in  Africa,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  On 
my  return  to  America  I  spent  a  few  months  in  Brazil,  and  found 
that  the  profits  from  the  culture  of  coffee  would  be  at  least  twice 
as  great  in  Africa  as  in  the  latter  country — though  few  countries 
on  the  globe  have  realized  more  by  the  cultivation  of  any  product 
than  Brazil  by  the  growth  of  coffee.  The  African  coffee  will 
bfing  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  in  the  market  than  the  Brazilian, 
and  the  yield  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  greater  in  Africa.  If  a 
fair  experiment  is  made  it  will  require  but  a  few  years  to  show 
that,  besides  the  benefits  which  must  come  in  every  way  from 
building  up  farms  by  the  native  Christian  labor,  the  expenses  of 
the  mission  can  be  largely  met  by  the  profits  of  the  farms  that 
can  be  kept  up  by  the  scholara  in  the  Various  schools. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  nearly  all  of  the  Christian 
converts  to  leave  the  heathen  towns  and  go  into  Christian  villages, 
where  they  could  be  instructed  in  some  useful  pursuit,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  separated  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
heathen  towns.  A  simple  and  becoming  style  of  living  could  be 
introduced  among  them  (without  any  serious  departure  from  the 
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customs  of  the  people),  that  would  exert  a  most  wholesome 
influence  over  the  heathen.  There  might  be,  in  connection  with 
every  dwelling  bouse,  a  properly  cultivated  garden,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  supplied  with  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  every  Christian  man  and  Woman  should  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  their  Christianity  is  worthless  if  it  does  not  lead 
them  to  live  a  life  of  industry ;  and  that  the  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness and  order  in  and  around  their  dwellings  will  manifest  to  the 
heathen,  the  truth  that  the  feligion  which  they  profess  "  is  profit- 
able for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to 
come."' 

The  great  financial  prosperity  of  the  Christian  settlements  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone  has  exerted  a  very  decided 
influence  over  the  heathen  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  The  same 
results  may  be  expected  in  our  missions,  when  the  Christian 
converts  shall  be  educated  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Though 
we  have  not  the  same  advantages  that  the  English  missions  liave, 
in  consequence  of  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  the  government  in 
the  colony,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  our  missionaries,  with  the 
help  of  a  good  body  of  mechanics  and  practical  farmers,  to  bring 
about  the  change  which  is  so  much  needed. 

The  question  will  doubtless  be  asked  where  are  the  means  and  the 
men  to  come  from  t  We  answer,  from  the  friends  of  the  missionary 
cause  in  this  land.  The  interest  in  the  African  mission  has  been 
waning  for  many  years,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  the  small 
results  attained,  because  of  the  mistaken  system  adopted.  When 
the  Church  sees  that  the  much  needed  change  is  u>  be  made,  the 
men  and  the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  and  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
find  practical  mechanics  and  farmers  willing  to  go  into  the  work 
as  to  find  ministers  and  teachers.  At  any  rate  one  thing  is  sure, 
without  a  speedy  and  radical  change  the  mission  must  soon  be 
practically  abandoned. 

Since  most  of  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  greatly 
cheered  by  the  receipt  of  Bishop  Penick's  first  letter  after  his 
arrival  at  Cape  Palmas.  The  following  extract  from  it  will  show 
that  he  entirely  agrees  ¥nth  what  we  have  urged  as  the  greatest 
necessity  of  the  mission.    He  says : 
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W^e  mait  teach  these  people  how  to  take  care  of  themselveflf  and  the  Gospel    At 
preeeDt  the  Mission  is  holding  and  supporting  most  of  her  children,  whereas  thej 
ehotUd  be  supporting  her.    If  eveiy  scholar  wlio  has  passed  through  the  schools  had 
been  compelled  to  cultivate  two  acres  of  laud  in  coffee,  we  would  have  at  least  GOO 
treefl  each,  putting  the  number  of  bojs  at  300,  150,000  trees;  three  pounds  per  tree 
would  bring  in  450,000  pounds ;  which  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  would  yield  us  the 
tremendous  sum  of  $90,000,  among  the  Gedeboes;  when  now  they  do  not  get  $300. 
These  figures  are  very  low.     And  there  is  another  advantage  here,  viz. :  the   best 
way  to  culiivate  coffee  is  to  plant  the  necessaries  of  life.,  i.  e.,  cassadas,  eddoest 
potatoes,  etc.,  in  between  the  trees,  and  thus  live  out  of  the  very  ground  which  yields 
the  coffee.    Thus  God  hss  stored  a  wealth  here  which  is  beyond  all  computation,  if 
only  the  people  can  be  taught  to  grasp  it.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  teach  a  heathen 
people  as  low  as  these  to  work.    I  have  not  seen  the  very  first  row  or  line  of  vegeta- 
tion ordered  by  heathen  mind.     They  do  everything  pellmell,  and  say  we  "civilized 
people  havo  to  have  lines  and  rows,  but  they  are  so  smart  as  not  to  need  them.^*  They 
also  say  we  are   "  too  particular,'*  wanting  everything  in    "  rows.*'    It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  oversee  a  few  educated  laborers  in  America,  but  to  oversee  hundreds  of 
heathen  scattered  over  8,000  square  miles,  with  no  railroad,  steamboat,  or  even  horse 
to  ride,  and  be  school  superintendent,  judge  of  ecclesiastical  court,  head  carpenter, 
watch-mender,  general  commission  merchant,  head  of  your  Theological  Seminary  and 
Bishop — is  it  a  cause  of  wonder  that  so  few  have  learned  to  work  ?    But  the  work  is 
the  Lord's,  and  He  can  and  will  advance  it  as  is  most  to  His  glory. 

The  Foreign  Committee  will  cooperate  with  the  Bishop  in  try- 
ing to  furnish  him  with  all  the  facilities  he  needs  to  build  np 
industrial  institutions  of  every  kind,  and  we  shall  confidently  ex- 
pect decided  progress  in  the  near  future. 

Cape  Mount,  a  short  distance  north  of  Monrovia,  the  most 
elevated  point  of  land  near  the  Liberian  coast,  is  now  to  be  occupied, 
and  made  a  base  of  operations  for  the  important  field  into  which 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  towards  the  interior.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  more  healthy  station  than  any 
heretofore  established. 

From  this  point  the  interior  is  very  accessible,  there  being  river 
navigation  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles  of  falls.  So  the  pioneer  missionaries  will  be  able  in  a 
few  days  to  reach  a  comparatively  healthy  region,  inhabited  by  a 
very  superior  tribe  of  people  who  are  largely  educated  in  the 
Arabic  language  ;  and  though  they  are  Mohammedans  they  gladly 
welcome  the  Christian  teachers  ;  not  having  been,  as  the  Moslems 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  conflict  with  the  Christian  nations, 
they  are  free  from  the   violent  prejudices  which  geoerally  oharao* 
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terize  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet.  A  Mr.  Blyden,  one  of 
the  most  highly  educated  men  in  Liberia  has,  through  the  colamus 
of  one  of  the  English  reviews,  given  the  world  a  most  interesting 
account  of  these  people,  and  says,  from  what  he  saw  in  much  inter- 
course with  them,  he  was  convinced  that  they  wonld  give  the 
Christian  teacher  a  hearty  welcome,  and  would  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  word  of  God  in  the  Arabic  language.  He 
tells  us  that  he  found  them  extensively  supplied  with  schools, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  high  order,  and  they  manifested  a  desire 
for  knowledge  nowhere  else  met  with  among  the  nutive  Af rican& 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  which  modern  exploration  has 
brought  to  light  that  the  head  waters  of  two  of  the  niost  important 
rivers  of  the  continent,  the  Niger  and  the  Gambier,  are  probably 
near  together  and  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  locality  which  we  have 
been  describing.  In  this  high  table  land  near  the  centre  of  Africa, 
the  great  watershed  of  the  continent,  a  healthy  and  fertile  region 
inhabited  by  the  most  superior  Negro  tribes  yet  discovered,  with 
water  outlets  to  the  sea  to  the  west  and  the  south,  important  mission 
stations  will,  it  is  hoped,  at  an  early  day,  be  established.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  in  this  isolated  region  of 
the  earth,  have  been  for  centuries  preparing  these  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ^  and  that  the  grand  central 
missions  to  be  built  up  here  with  the  help  of  the  civilizing  and 
elevating  influence  that  commerce  brings,  must  send  life  into  the 
heart  of  this  dark  land  where  the.  name  of  the  God-man  has 
scarcely  yet  been  heard. 

There  is  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  long  night  of  African 
darkness  is  far  spent,  and  that  the  day  may  soon  begin  to  dawn. 
The  elevation  of  the  emancipated  negro  in  our  land  must  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  elevation  of  his  fatherland.  From  this 
source  the  chief  supply  of  missionaries  and  teachers  must  hereafter 
go  forth  ;  and  if  the  Church  is  wise  she  will  exert  herself  to  the 
utmost  in  training  up  in  her  schools  and  theological  seminaries 
men  and  women  to  go  forth  as  rapidly  as  the  missionary  treasury 
shall  allow  to  the  work  which  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Bishop 
of  Africa  is  striving  so  vigorously  to  push  forward. 
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The  Charch  is  bound  by  every  conBtderation  to  give  Bishop 
Penick  all  the  help  she  can  in  his  most  trying  field  of  labor.  He 
must  have  many  educated  men  and  women,  ministers  and  teachers; 
he  must  establish  thorough  training  schools  for  the  education  of  a 
native  ministry ;  and  he  must  be  supplied  with  all  needed 
facilities  for  buildintr  up  industrial  institutions  suited  to  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  people.  This  will  require  a  large  increase  of 
appropriations,  and  if  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  the  work  in 
Africa  must  drag  heavily. 

If  the  Bishop  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  his  excellent  plans — 
BBstained  by  the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Church 
at  home ;  if  he  is  provided  with  the  men  and  the  means  to  establish 
model  farms  in  connection  with  every  mission  station,  and  is 
furnished  with  all  the  help  needed  to  build  up  his  training  schools 
of  every  kind  ;  and  if  in  all  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  mission 
the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  are 
thoroughly  taught,  the  day  will  not  be  distant  when  our  African 
mission  will  begin  to  do  the  grand  work  which  its  sanguine  friends 

have  so  long  looked  for  in  vain. 

HUGH  ROY  SCOTT. 
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Thk  Church  op  thk  Apostlks.  hy  the  Rt.  Rev,  Wm,  Ingrakam  Kip,  D.D., 
LL.D.y  Bishop  of  California,  Nkw  York:  D.  Appi.eton  &  Co.  pp. 
174.  1877. 

In  this  little  volume  will  be  found  a  picture  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  days  of  its  purity,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  it  down  to 
a  period  when  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Mediaeval  times  obscured  its 
brightness.  It  is  a  good  companion  to  "The  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church,"  a  work  by  the  same  author  which  has  passed  through  more  than 
a  score  of  editions  and  is  still  held  in  high  estimation  among  clergymen 
and  laymen.  We  cannot  hare  too  many  publications  of  this  kind  in  the 
present  day.  Inquiring  persons,  who  are  without  the  leisure  or  the  ability 
to  examine  original  sources,  need  them,  and  are  guided  by  them  into  the 
plain  scriptural  paths  which  have  been  trodden  by  the  generations  of  old. 

Bishop  Kip  evidently  writes  after  a  patient  search  for  authorities  and 
with  a  full  understanding  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  group 
together  in  a  small  compass  the  main  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  and  worship,  but  in  this  instance  he  has  been  quite 
successful  in  his  effort^  and  pointed  out  many  practical  lessons  to  be 
4(> 
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drawn  no  less  from  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  than  from  the  events  of 
history.  His  topics  are  Creeds,  Fellowship,  Eucharist  and  Liturgies,  and 
the  importance  of  these  is  dwelt  upon  in  their  right  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  organization  of  the  Church  itself. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  forms  of  the  Prayer  Book 
know  their  value  and  prize  them  beyond  all  other  devotional  utterances. 

Bishop  Kip  proceeds  to  give  an  unique  example  which  history  furnishes 
of  the  truth  of  his  words.  Though  of  some  length  it  is  too  forcible  not 
to  be  cited : 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  on  a  wild  December  day,  a  band  of  pilgrims  landed 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England.  Por  months  they  bad  been  storm-tossed 
upon  the  ocean,  while  the  land  to  which  their  hopes  were  directed  receded  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  Yet  now^hoy  were  safe  from  the  sea  at  least,  and  we  are  told  on  Uie 
bleak  and  inhospital  shore  they  offered  up  their  gratitude  to  the  Power  who  had 
rescued  them  from  the  deep. 

We  know  not  in  what  words  they  presented  their  thanksgiving,  yet  they  were 
probably  phrases  suggested  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  for  such  was  their  creed 
on  this  subject.  Yet  had  they  taken  that  old,  familiar  Prayer  Book  in  which  their 
fathers  had  worshipped,  but  which  they  had  discarded,  and  turned  to  the  very  service 
which  on  that  day  and  hour  was  being  read  in  many  a  church  in  their  ancient  houses 
in  England,  where  could  words  more  appropriate  to  their  own  condition  have  been 
found?  It  was  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month,  and  thus  the  Psalm  for « the 
day  describes  the  perils  through  which  they  had  passed  : 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters. 

These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep. 

For  at  His  word  the  stormy  wind  arise th  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof. 

They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven  and  down  again  to  the  deep ;  their  soul  melteth 
away  because  of  the  trouble. 

They  reel  to  and  fro  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man  and  are  at  their  wit's  end. 

So  when  they  cry  .unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  He  delivereth  them  out  of  their 
distress. 

For  He  maketh  the  storm  to  cease  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at  rest;  and  so  He  bringeth  them  unto  the 
haven  wbere  they  would  be.  0,  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  Hi.* 
goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the  children  of  men ! 

And  then  how  nobly  does  the  same  Psalm  in  a  prophetic  spirit  go  on  to  sketch  the 

happy  destiny  which  awaited  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  : 

He  maketh  the  wilderness  a  standing  water  and  water-springs  of  a  dry  ground. 

And  there  He  setteth  the  hungry,  that  they  may  build  them  a  city  to  dwell  in. 

That  they  may  sow  their  land  and  plant  vineyards  to  yield  them  fruits  of 
increase. 

He  blesseth  them  so  that  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  suffereth  not  their  eattleto 
decrease. 

And  again  when  they  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  oppression,  through  vaj 
plague  or  trouble, 

Though  He  suffler  them  to  be  evil-entreated  through  tyrants,  and  let  them  waod^r 
out  of  the  way  in  the  wilderness ; 

Yet  helpeth  He  the  poor  out  of  misery,  and  maketh  him  households  like  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

The  righteous  will  consider  this  and  rejoice  and  the  mouth  of  all  widcedness  shill 
be  stopped. 
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The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  will  be  read  when  larger  volames  are 
left  antonched.  The  anther's  style  is  attractive  and  flowing,  and  his 
descriptions  graphic,  especially  that  of  the  Rites  and  Services  with  which 
the  great  Eastern  Church  accompanies  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

£.  £.  Beabdslet. 
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Etkbnal  Hope.  Five  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Ahhey^  November 
and  December,  1877.  By  the  Rev,  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D,  X>.,  F.  R,  S. 
Nkw  York  :  E.  P.  Ddtton  &  Co.,  1878.     pp  225 

These  sermons  by  Dr.  Farrar,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
the  position  and  reputation  of  the  author  giving  them  an  importance 
far  beyond  that  which  would  attach  to  ordinary  pulpit  utterances.  We 
do  not  propose  in  this  notice  to  enter  at  all  into  the  question  itself  of 
eternal  punishment ;  but  to  endeavor  to  set  fairly  before  our  readers  what 
is  the  teaching  of  this  preacher  on  the  subject 

Here  we  must  say  that  the  style  of  a  popular  preacher  before  such  an 
aadience  as  assembles  to  hear  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  cannot  be  that 
of  clear  reasoning  and  close  argument.  There  is  necessarily  too  much  of 
mere  dtclamation  and  of  appeal  to  the  feelings.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  and  declare  what  God  has  said  on  the  solemn  subjects  of  life 
and  death,  the  preacher  too  often  rather  sets  before  us  what  he  thinks, 
from  his  own  ideas  of  God's  nature,  the  Bible  ought  to  teach.  There  is 
a  want  of  humility  in  finite  creatures  pretending  to  say,  God  cannot  have 
meant  so  and  so,  because  that  would  be  contrary  to  my^conception  of  the 
character  of  God.  We  commend  to  such,  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
''Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  " 

Dr.  Farrar  has  not  entirely  escaped  this  fault  Declamation  has  often 
taken  the  place  of  reasoning ;  and  he  has  permitted  the  gross  miscon- 
ceptions and  materialistic  representations  of  certain  schools,  to  carry  him 
away  too  far  in  another  direction. 

It  must  however,  be  admitted,  that  these  sermons  contain  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  force.  We  do  not  know  anywhere  a  more  striking  setting 
forth  of  the  power  of  sin  and  its  inevitable  punishment,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  sermon  V,  *  On  the  Earthly  and  Future  Consequences  of  Sin." 
We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  all  who  fancy  that  because 
it  is  in  these  pages  taught  that  there  may  be  a  repentance  even  after 
death,  therefore  men  may  safely  sin. 
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We  think  for  the  reason  e;iven,  that  to  ascertain  the  author's  views,  and 
his  arguments  in  their  favor,  we  should  look  to  the  long  preface,  rather 
than  to  the  sermons  themselves.  In  this  preface,  Dr.  Farrar  sets  forth 
'*four  main  views  of  Eschatology  now  prevalent."  1.  Uhtversalism — 
that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved.  2.  Annthilationtsm — or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  3.  Purgatory — a  state  between  death  and  judgment 
where  those  souls  are  detained  and  punished  whicli  are  capable  of  being 
purified.  4.  The  Common  view,  which  he  defines  to  be  an  irreversible 
doom  at  death,  for  the  impenitent,  to  endless  torment ;  a  doom  awaiting 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Of  the  first  he  says  *'  I  dare  not  lay 
down  any  dogma  of  Universalism,"  and  in  the  sermons,  denies  that  he  is 
a  Universalist.  He  does  not  accept  Annihilationism.  Purgatory,  as  the 
Council  of  Trent  defines  it,  *^  as  a  fire  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  purified  by  punishment  of  some  fixed  period,"  he  seem^  to  receive  in 
a  modified  sense,  not  clearly  expressed.  *^  The  Common,  the  popular 
view  in  our  own  church,"  he  utterly,  in  the  strongest  language,  rejects. 
We  do  not  think  he  is  quite  fair  in  stating  this  latter  view  in  his  sermons, 
we  doubt  if  the  great  majority  of  Christians  would  not  repudiate  what  he 
sets  forth  as  this  popular  view. 

So  far,  then.  Dr.  Farrar's  teachings  are  clear  enough,  though  we  think 
he  has  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  and  using  the  word  (and  to  an  extent 
the  idea)  of  a  Purgatory,  What  he  means,  we  presume,  is  that  for  the 
class  intermediate  between  the  *^ saints"  and  the  '* reprobates,"  as 
specified  in  sermon  IV,  there  will  in  the  future  be  restoration  because 
there  will  be  fpr  such  in  an  intermediate  state  opportunity  for 
repentance.  Their  final  condition  will  not  be  decided  at  the  time 
of  death,  there  is  for  such  hope,  for  Christ  will  still  intercede  with 
and  for  them.  And  he  brings  forward  strong  arguments  from  Scripture 
and  early  lathers  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  But  as  regards  the  fate  of 
those  whom  he  styles  "  reprobates,"  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  he 
believes.  Denying  that  he  is  a  Universalist,  he  yet  seems  to  think 
that  even  for  these  there  is  hope,  because  even  they  may  be  led  to 
repentance.  The  weak  point  in  his  argument,  if  such  an  appeal  to  our 
feelings  deserves  the  name,  is  that  he  fails  to  take  into  consideration  what 
has  been  called  the  permanence  of  character.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  one  who  willfully  and  persistently,  in  spite  of  constant 
pleadings  and  warnings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  refuses  to  turn,  will  do 
otherwise  in  another  state  ?    Surely  there  is  language  in  Holy   Scripture 
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which  cannot  be  explained  away.  May  not  our  Savioar*8  warning  apply 
to  such,  '*  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead/' 

We  have  not  space  to^dwell  upon  our  author's  exegesis,  we  do  not 
consider  it  his  strong  point,  calling  punishment  ^'aeonian,"  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  question  ;  but  in  a  popular  work  like  this,  we 
cannot  look  for  exhaustive  criticism.  One  final  word.  It  would  be  very 
unjust  to  accuse  Farrar  of  denying  a  doctrine  of  future  punishment;  he  sets 
it  forth  in  the  strongest  language.  What  he  positively  denies  is  the 
ultra-Calvinistic  and  mediaaval  teachings  of  an  eternity  of  physical 
torments  for  all  who  do  not  hold  a  certain  formula  of  belief;  what  he 
positively  asserts  is  that  there  will  be  another  state  of  probation  for  a 
large  majority  hereafter;  what  he  neither  asserts  nor  denies  is  that  this 
latter  may  be  the  case  even  with  the  utterly  reprobate. 


The  Cross  Above  thk  Crrscrnt.  A  Romance  of  Constantinople,  By 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D,  D,  Puiladklphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.,   1878.     pp.  359. 

The  author  claims  for  this  '*  Romance  "  that  it  is  founded  on  facts,  and 
it  is,^^so  far  as  it  goes,  an  accurate  and  impartial  picture  of  real  life  in  the 
New  Borne.*'  Having  lived  for  some  years  in  Constantinople  as  a 
Bishop,  representing  our  own  Episcopal  church,  he  had  every  opportunity 
for  observation,  and  has  presented  us  with  an  interesting  picture  of 
Eastern  life  and  customs.  The  atory  turns  on  the  adventures  of  a 
Christian  boy  who  was  stolen  from  his  parents  and  adopted  by  a  wealthy 
childless  Mohammedan  lady.  The  education,  manner  of  life  and  marriage 
of  a  young  Musselman  are  woven  into  the  narrative,  #hich  ends  by 
the  hero  being,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Englishman, 
restored  to  his  religion  and  his  family.  The  plot  is  not  very  complicated, 
but  it  interests  and  is  natural ;  it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  Eastern  home  life, 
and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn.  The  present,  when  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  Constantinople,  is  a  very  opportune  time  for  such  a  pub- 
lication. 


The  Natural  History  ok  Atheism,  hy  John  Stttart  BlacMe^  Professor 
of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Nkw  York  ;  Soribnkr, 
Armstrong  &  Co.   1878.  pp.  253.  $1.50. 

In  this  book  Professor  Blackie.  after  describing  the  varieties  of  Athe- 
ism, traces  them  back  to  their  various  sources  in  different  minds ;  in  some 
to  the"  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  a  God  with  the  existence  of 
evil ;  in  others  to  a  want  of  reverence  in  the  soul,  arising  often  from  an 
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exaggerated  and  misdirection  of  the  intellect^  especiallj  in  physical 
science;  or  again  to  the  reboand  of  an  ill-balanced  mind  from  the 
asperities  and  the  rigidities  of  some  *1ocal  orthodoxy."  In  each  case  he 
proves  plainly  the  insufficiency  of  the  cause.  He  then  argues  that  even 
in  Polytheism  there  may  be  the  germ  of  a  practical  Atheism,  drawing  the 
distinction  between  dififerent  kinds  of  Polytheism,  with  a  digression  on 
Greek  mythology.  In  this  he  attempts  to  show  as  its  origin 
that  the  Greeks  worshipped  different  forces  of  nature  as  attributes  of  the 
Great  God,  and  so  came  to  deify  them  under  the  names  of  Jove  or  air, 
Neptune  or  water,  Vulcan  or  fire,  etc.  We  have  in  Chapter  V  an  in- 
teresting account  of  Buddhism,  and  an  argument  that  its  Atheism  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because  it  is  saved  from  this  by  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. The  final  chapter  on  '^  The  Atheism  of  Reaction  "  is  one  of 
importance  at  the  present  day,  showing  how  much  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  attempt  to  define  closely  and  dogmatically  the  relationship  between 
God  and  man.  We  think,  however,  that  our  author,  and  others  of  a  like 
mind,  all  ^w  too  much  importance  to  this  cause.  If  we  are  excusable  in 
denying  God  because  we  cannot  understand  what  we  are  taught  about  His 
dealings  with  man,  then  there  must  be  no  teaching  at  all  on  this  subject, 
for  all  our  conceptions  of  them  end  in  the  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Blackie 
cites  as  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  laid  down  by  orthodox  theologian^ 
the  ^^  creation  out  of  nothing/'  because  he  says  'Hhough  not  perhaps 
absolutely  impossible,  it  is  contrary  to  all  known  experience,  and  highly 
improbable,"  and  moreover  he  asserts  it  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible. 
But  one  of  these  things  is  inevitable,  either  matter  had  a  beginning  and 
therefore  when  first  called  into  being  came  from  that  which  was  not,  L  e., 
from  nothing,  and  He  who  originated  it  was  God ;  or  it  had  no  beginning 
but  an  existence  from  all  eternity  side  by  side  with  God,  which  is  teach- 
ing two  Gods ;  or  matter  and  God  are  one,  which  is  Pantheism.  Is  any 
one  of  these  less  incomprehensible  than  the  other  ?  To  us  the  commonly 
received  opinion  presents  the  least  difficulty.  As  to  its  being  '^  contrary 
to  man's  known  experience,"  we  may  ask  with  God,  "  where  wast  thoa 
wheii  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Declare  if  thou  hast  under- 
standing." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  book  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  who  feel  the  slightest  tendency  toward  Atheism.  What  is  said  on 
pages  57-71  on  scientific  and  metaphysical  atheism  is  specially  timely 
in  the  present  day.  The  author's  style,  we  need  not  say,  is  clear  and 
forcible. 
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Obthodoxt,  with  Preludes  on  Cfurrent  Events.   By  Joseph  Cook,    Boston  t 
James  R.  Osgood  and  CoirPANr.     1878.  pp.  343.  $1.50. 

UpoD  the  whole  we  like  these  better  than  the  other  Lectures  by  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Cook  has  somewhat  of  an  original  way  of  putting  things, 
which,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  dogmatism  or  bold  assertion,  accounts 
for  his  popularity.  His  Lectures  are  addressed  to  a  Boston  audience. 
The  Heterodoxy  he  combats  is  that  of  Boston,  especially  of  Theodore 
Parker  and  his  disciples.  We  wish  he  was  less  fond  of  using  the  term 
science  as  applied  to  religion.  You  cannot  teach  religion  scientifically, 
I  e.,  as  you  would  an  exact  science.  There  are  many  persons  who  would 
derive  great  benefit  from  reading  this  book. 


Turning  Points  of  General  Church  History.     By  the  Rev,  Edward 
L.  ClUts,  B.  A,    New  York  :    Pott,  Youno  &  Co.  pp.  455.  $1.50. 

This  does  not  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  a  Church  history,  and  yet  it  is 
one,  and  the  best  for  ordinary  readers  we  have  ever  seen.  We  do  not  know 
anything  that  can  take  its  place.  It  supplies  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  to  the  parish  clergyman,  viz. :  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  which  without  being  so  long  as  to  repel  the  reader,  will  yet  be 
sufficiently  descriptive  to  interest.  By  selecting  the  salient  points,  brevity 
has  been  secured,  yet  withal  a  continuity  of  history.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  a  sketch  of  secular  history  is  given  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
two.  Every  pastor  who'  has  been  pi:izzled  to  know  what  to  recommend, 
when  asked  for  a  Church  history,  will  be  glad  to  have  this  volume  in  his 
parish  library. 


Companions  for  the  Devout  Life.  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  James* 
Church,  Lor^don^  in  1875—6,  with  Preface  by  John  Edward  Kempe, 
M.  A,     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  pp.  235.  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  thirteen  lectures  by  eminent  divines  on  well  known 
books  of  devotion,  such  as  De  Imitatione  Christi,  Pascal's  Thoughts, 
The  Saint's  Rest,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  The  Christian  Year, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Prayer  Book,  etc.  The  character  of  these  lectures 
may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  writers.  Among  them  are 
Farrar,  Church,  Goulburn,  Archbishop  Trench,  Bishop  Alexander,  T.  T. 
Carter  of  Olewer,  etc.  This  will  suflBce  to  show  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  perusal. 
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All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons,  hy  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingdey, 
M.  A.  New  York  :  Sgribner,  Armstrong  and  Company.  1878. 
pp.  410.  $1.50. 

The  editor  tells  us  in  the  Prefatory  Note  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  sermons  *'  were  never  prepared  by  their  author  for  the  press.'* 
But  he  has  rightly  judged  that  even  in  this  "  rough  "  condition  they  will 
be  welcome  to  maoy.  Indeed  this  very  want  of  finish  sometimes  gives  a 
force  that  is  lost  in  the  more  polished  production.  There  are  forty-three 
sermons,  shorty  but  full  of  matter  and  very  suggestive.  Many  of  them 
would  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  lay  reader. 


All  the  Week  Through.     Hymns,  Bible  Readings  and  Prayers  for 
Families,     Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Chas,  F.  Hoffman,  M.  A, 

A  book  of  family  devotions,  beautifully  printed  and  well  arranged.  The 
plan  adopted  is  to  make  each  day's  creative  act  and  a  fact  in  the  last  week 
of  our  Lord's  life,  the  subjects  for  that  day.  The  selections  of  scripture 
and  hymns  are  well  made,  and  the  prayers  are  good.  If  any  objection  is 
made  it  would  be  to  their  length ;  but  this  is  easily  obviated  by  judicious 
omissions.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  those  seeking  a 
manual  of  the  kind,  as  something  new. 


The  Religion  of  Israel.  A  Manual  ]  translated  from  the  Dutch  of  J. 
Khappert,  Pastor  at  Leiden,  by  Rictiard  A.  ArmMrong,  B,  A.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  1878.  pp.  283.  $1.00. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  ^'the  generation  now  passing  into 
manhood,"  that  "Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  the  rest  did  not  say,  do,  or 
write  what  has  been  ascribed  to  them."  Such  books  are  rather  remark- 
able aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  As  a  specimen  of  the  trash  which  is 
here  put  forth  as  serious  argument,  take  the  following  reasoning — the 
language  is  ours.  Some  of  the  injunctions  in  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
ascribed  to  Moses,  among  these  "'  the  gist  or  kernel"  of  the  **teu  words." 
but  we  must  omit  from  these  the  second  Commandment,  because  it  pro- 
hibits idolatry,  and  Moses  could  not  have  written  that  because  '^Moses  was 
not  an  opponent  of  image-worship."  We  also  are  told  that  after  all  this 
"code  was  not  considered  so  holy  but  that  it  was  permissible  to  modify  it" 
Why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  *^  there  was  a  tradition  that  Moses  broke  the 
original  tables  of  stone."  Upon  the  whole  we  prefer  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  that  there  were  such  men  as  the  Patri- 
archs and  that  David  did  write  some  of  his  Psalms  rather  than  the  ipse 
dixit  to  the  contrary  of  even  so  learned  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  "Pastor  Knappert." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF   CHRISTIANITY  ON  THE 

ROMAN  LAW.* 

Part  First — Chaptkr  VI. 
The  Successors  of  Constanttne 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Constantino,  his  son,  Constance, 
abolished  in  a  g^eneral  mannerand  in  all  legal  instruments  the  tyran- 
ny already  so  much  un.settled  of  the  sacramentar  formulae.  Their 
meaning,  mysterious  and,  to  some  extent,  profound,  was  lost,  and 
nothing  was  perceptible  there  save  a  chase  made  in  good  faith 
among  the  snares  of  the  syllables.  Auoupdtione  syllabarum  insid- 
icmies.  The  formulae  were  accordingly  discontinued  in  legacies,* 
stipulations,"     donations,^     arbitrations,*    testaments,*    suits     for 

*  L.  1,  C.  Just,  de  formulvi.  Year  142.  Juris  formulae  aucupa- 
ttone  syUaharum  insidiantes  cunctorum  actibus  radicitus  araputantur. 
The  formula)  were  in  force  from  near  the  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  time 
of  Diocles'an,  A.  D.,  294.  Lord  Mackenzie,  Rom.  L.  p.  805.  Ortolan^s 
Institutes,  Vol.  L,  p.  499,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  599.  Maynz  §  131-4.  •  L.  21.  0 
de  legat  Constance.  "L.  10.  de  cont.  stipul.  and  Inst,  de  verb,  ohlig,  *  L. 
37.  C.  (fcrfono^t. — Justin.  '  L.  4  C.  de  recept  arhit. — Justin.  •  L.  15 
and  17,  C.  de  test, — Constance. 

*(COPYKIOHT    SKCUHKP,) 
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the  poBsession  of  property/  and  especially  in  actions,'  which 
they  had  so  long  controlled  with  rigorous  exactness.  The 
race  of  Constantine,  although  not  despising  the  Latin  spirit, 
was  nevertheless  destined  to  humble  that  spirit  by  the  united 
influence  of  religion  and  the  law.  While  Constance  diverted 
himself  in  beautifying"  the  city  of  Borne,  in  revenge  he 
bereft  it  of  the  insignia  of  its  national  originality. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  polytheistic  reaction  bnnst 
forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  apostate  Julian.  The  pamphlets* 
published  by  that  prince,  his  ludicrous  offerings  to  Yenus,  and  hiB 
rehabilitation  of  the  divinations  and  the  augurs,  arrested  at  once 
the  progress  of  the  law  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  among  the 
numerous  constitutions  emanating  from  Julian  and  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian*  code,  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  participates  in  the 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  natural  law  and  equity ;  so 
true  it  is  that  Christianity  was  henceforth  the  motive  power  of  the 
great  social  improvements.  The  retrograde  movement  of  Julian 
having  miscarried,  the  new  ideas  resumed  their  free  course,  and  it 
seems  that  the  difficulties  that  Constantine  had  encountered  in 
establishing  the  law  a  priori  upon  the  foundation  of  Christian  phil- 
osophy ought  to  have  disappeared,  and  especially  at  a  time  when 
polytheism,  at  first  tolerated,  had  been  the  object  of  general  pro- 
scription under  Theodosius  the  Great.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
successors  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  did  not  leave  the  path 
which  he  had  marked  out,  in  the  narrow  defile  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  worlds.  They  accepted,  as  he  had  done 
the  burden  of  the  past,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  lighter.  We 
sometimes  behold  hardy  navigators  venturing  much  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  Constantine  had  reached ;  but  sometimes  also 
they  fell  back,  and  undid  the  work  which  he  had  bequeathed  to 
their  piety.     However  remarkable  it  may  appear,  there  are  never- 

»  L  ult,  C.  qui  admitti  ad  honor,  possess — Constauce. 

«  1  &  2.  C.  deformuUs. — Constance. 

■  With  the  obelisk  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 

*  Against  Christ. 

*  See  Godefroy's  chronological  article  on  the  Theodosian  code.    Vol.  1. 
p.  Izii. 
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theless  some  very  important  points  in  which  we  find  them  even 
leBS  ChriBtian  and  less  advanced  than  Constantine.  For  example, 
if  they  were  implacable  when  it  became  necessary  to  demolish  tem- 
ples and  chasten  idolaters,  they  gave  way  to  concabinage  and 
divorce,  those  excrescenses  of  idolatry. 

Let  as,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  difiBcalties  of  th6ir 
position.  They  bore  all  the  trials  resulting  from  the  extended 
straggle  of  the  two  rival  civilizations,  on  whose  borders  the  society 
over  which  they  reigned  foand  itself  placed.  A  providential  im- 
pulse urged  that  society  toward  the  new  ideas,  but  the  potency  of 
manners  often  forced  it  back  again.  While  viewing  with  delight 
the  fall  of  the  tree  of  polytheism,  it  nevertheless  preserved  the  root 
of  that  tree,  deeply  concealed  in  its  bosom.  To  carry  the  steel 
into  their  remote  ramifications  would  have  required  the  leisnre  of 
those  pacific  epochs,  when  a  government  prepares  with  maturity  a 
grand  harmony  of  the  laws.  What,  however,  was  the  Roman  Em- 
pire but  a  sea  beaten  by  tempests,  and  rolling  its  angry  waves 
aroand  a  shattered  vessel?  While  barbarian  nations  came  from  every 
direction  to  assail  it,  invasions  broke  through  its  forces  and  ener- 
vated its  vigorous  centralization.  The  provinces  were  isolated 
and  in  receiving  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  elements  which 
were  opposed  to  the  amelioration  of  morals,  and  which  the  civil 
authorities  were  scarcely  able  to  impress  with  the  vigor  of  the  law. 
The  government  was  little  known  save  by  its  imposts,  superindic- 
tions  and  levies  of  men,  and  the  resistance  of  inactivity,  more  than 
everything  else,  saved  it  from  unfortunate  capitulations.  Pre-occu- 
pied  with  its  dangers,  it  was  less  solicitous  for  the  laws  than  for  its 
own  defence.  Constitutions*  and  edicts,'  however,  were  not  want- 
ing in  those  desolate  times ;  they  were  never  more  numerous,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  them  were  distinguished  for 


'  Under  Adrian  the  imperial  constitations  attained  the  position  of  being 
in  reality  the  only  scarce  of  law.  .  Inst.  Jast  Lib.  i.  T.  ii,  6. — Gai.  i.  5^ 
D.  i.  4,  1. 

*  The  edicts  of  thePretora,  constituted  the  honorary  law. — Inst  Just. 
Lib.  i,  T.  ii,  7.  Papinian  says  that  ihojusprcBtorum  was  introduced  by  the 
Pretors  adjuvandi  vel  suppUndi  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia.  Grains 
L  6.  Cic.  ad.  AUic.  V.  21.  Sandars*  Just  p.  92. 
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superior  sagacity.  Those  particular  expedients,  however,  do  not 
impress  us.  When  we  speak  of  the  laws,  oar  minds  are  directed 
to  those  great  codes,  those  compendious  summaries  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  an  age.  Does  any  one  wish  to  know,  for  example,  what 
Yalentinian  lU,  son  and  pupil  of  Placidus,  effected  ?  By  his 
famous  Law  of  Citations  he  entrusted  his  care  of  the  civil  law'  to 
Papinian,  Paul,  Gains,  TTlpian  and  Modestinus,  the  deceased  jnris- 
consults  of  the  third  century,  by  ordaining  that  their  writings  should 
have  legal  force  in  his  tribunals.*  But  were  not  those  jurisconsults, 
however  eminent,behind  the  progress  which  jurisprudence  had  made 
for  two  hundred  years  ?  Were  they  the  best  interpreters  of  the 
demands  of  a  society  which  cultivated  Christian  ideas  ?  Had  not 
the  law  met  with  important  alterations  with  respect  to  persons,  the 
divisions  of  property,  legacies,  snccessions  and  contracts,  and  espec- 
ially in  regard  to  forms  and  procedure  ?  Was  there  no  danger 
that  the  opinions  of  the  classic  jurisconsults,  governed  by  theprej* 
udices  of  their  times,  would  obscure  the  questions  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  had  thrown  new  light  upon  ?  Would  not  inex- 
perienced judges  be  led  backward  by  the  authority  of  that  learned 
consistory,  whose  decisions,  although  very  progressive  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  age  of  the  great  masters,  had  been  much  surpassed  by 
two  centuries  of  Christian  elaboration?  Like  Papinian  I  am  un- 
disturbed when  the  question  is  the  logic  of  the  law,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  those  philosophic  ideas  which,  at  his  time,  were  mistress 
of  the  jurisprudence;  but  I  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  the 
causes  which  preserved  with  obstinacy  tlie  Boman  singularity,  and 
believe  that  the  Law  of  Citations  did,  perhaps,  as  much  harm  as 
good.  For  example  :  I  attribute  to  it  in  a  great  measure  the  per- 
sistency of  divorce,  of  the  concubinate,  of  the  marriage  not  solem- 
nized, of  the  exclusion  of  mothers  as  tutors,  and  of  many  of  the 
formalistic  ideas  which  survived  Constantine  and  Constance,  id 
spite  of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  those  princes  to  purge  them 
from  the  jurisprudence.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  when 
the  law  attempted  to  detach  itself  from  its  ancient  foundations,  it 
was,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  an  imprudence  and  a  misoonoep- 
tion,  to  inspire  it  with  a  spirit  which  could  take  it  captive. 

'  A.  D.  426.      "C.  Theod.  dt  rep.  prud. 
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The  Theodosian  code,  the  editing  of  which  was  continued  from 
A.D.  429  to  A.D.  438  bj  the  connsellorB  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
IB  a  precipitate  work,  badly  done  and  very  incomplete.  Could 
tlie  dismay  of  a  society,  trembling  at  the  approach  of  the  Huns, 
produce  anything  but  chaos  ? '  This  code  was  not  designed  for  a 
complete  body  of  laws ;  it  was  only  a  simple  compilation,  in  the 
order  of  the  subjects  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
from  Constantine  to  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  Yalentinian  III. 
No  creative  ihought  is  presented  there.  The  authors  have  pro- 
duced a  work  of  inquiry  only,  wholly  material,  and  often  very 
defective ;  and  the  dualism  of  the  Roman  element  casting  its  final 
glimmerings,  and  of  equity  associated  from  this  time  forward  with 
the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  are  there  presented  to  our  studious 
cnriosity. 

Italian  wisdom  still  struggles  to  preserve  what  remains  of  its 
ancient  privileges.  It  demands  a  restoration  of  its  liberties  of  di- 
vorce and  of  the  concubiuate,  and  defends  agnation,'  the  Papian 
laws,  the^W  liberorumj  the  separation  from  the  family  by  man- 
cipation and  the  successions  based  upon  the  Paternal  Power  and 
the  male  consanguinity.  Having,  as  yet,  no  just  conception  of  its 
strength,  equity  agrees  to  a  compromise  and  makes  concessions. 
Its  treaties  of  peace,  however,  resemble  those  which  Attila 
wrested  from  the  feeble  Theodosius.*  Every  one  removes  from  the 
venerable  law  some  of  its  fragments,  preparatory  to  the  crisis, 
which,  overthrowing  the  idol  from  its  pedestal  will  leave  upon 
earth  only  its  remains. 

Chapter  VII. 
Justinian. 

The    empire,  says    Bossuet,    renewed  its  vigor    under    Jus- 

*It  was  the  period  of  the  invasions  of  Attila.  Gibbon,  Chap,  xxxiv. 
See  Jornandes  de  rebus  Oeticis.     c.  34 — 50,  p.  660 — 688.  Grot  edit 

*  L.  2.  C.  Theod.  de  inoff,  dotihu-%  etc. 

'It  is  said  Attila  imposed  upon  Theodosius  a  ransom  and  an  annual  trib- 
ute. Gibbon  xxiv,  Priscus,  p.  47,  48,  and  Hist  des  PeupUs  de  V Europe. 
torn,  vii,  c.  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xx. 
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tiuiau.  While  Beliearius'  and  Narses  were  shining  by  their  valor, 
Tribonian  and  Theophilns  were  preparing  to  reconstrnct  the  laws. 
Justinian  loved  glory,  that  of  a  great  legislator  can  never  be  denied 
him. 

I  am  aware  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  in  that  respect :  Tlie 
inconstancy  of  his  ideas,  the  oriental  boasting  of  his  counsellors, 
their  ignorance  of  the  historic  antiquities  of  the  law,  and  their 
style,  bombastic  and  diffuse,  have  been  the  objects  of  lively  censure.' 
The  form  of  their  compilations  has  also  been  criticised,  as  well  as 
their  unskillful  use  of  materials,  and  that  heartless  dissection  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  third  century,  consummated  by  Tribonian 
with  the  pride  of  a  novice  and  the  infidelity  of  a  forger.'  While 
granting  all  these  reproaches  I  must  admit  that  the  law  of  which 
Justinian  is  the  interpreter  appears  to  me  far  superior  to  that  which 
some  admire  in  the  writings  of  the  classic  jnrisconsults  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  Severus.  The^orm  I  abandon  to  any  who  may  wish 
to  condemn  it.  The  art  is  unpardonable  for  a  work  that  insults 
him  so  often.  The  foundation,  however,  is  excellent,  and  surpasses 
the  law  of  the  classic  epoch  as  much  as  the  genius  of  Christianity 
excels  that  of  Stoicism.  Justinian  has  generally  drawn  nearer  to 
that  pure  and  simple  law  which  Christianity  offered  him.  He  did 
for  Christian  philosophy  what  the  Labeos  and  Oaii  had  done  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  Porch.  Doubtless  he  has  accomplished  the 
work  less  skillfully,  but  has  bestowed  upon  it  so  much  the  more  of 
perseverance  and  firmness.     There  is  his  merit  immortal. 


'  The  name  of  emperor,  says  Gibbon — chap,  xliii — is  eclipsed  by  the 
names  of  his  victorious  generals,  and  Belisarius  still  lives  to  upbraid  the 
envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign. 

'  Gibbon,  chap,  xliii,  presents  the  character  of  that  prince.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  lawyer  and  theologian,  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise 
of  reconciling  the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jnrispmdeDce 
is  a  noble  monument  to  his  spirit  and  industry.  See  life  of  Justinian  by 
Ludewig,  p.  135,  142;  Anecdot.  c.  8,  13,  of  Procopius. 

•  See  the  Anti-Tribonian  of  Hotman. 
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Justinian  was  a  decided  innovator,  in  whom  the  Grecian  eclipsed 
the  Boman  genins,  and  the  theologian  ruled  the  jurisconsult. 
Heoce  his  deficiencies  and  his  endowments.  He  was  a  subtle,  ver- 
hose  disputant,  but  his  natural  good  sense  prevented  the  digressions 
of  sophistry.  The  ancient  originality  with  its  heavy  and  complex 
materiel  provoked  his  bitter  raillery.  The  man  of  Constantinople 
and  the  representative  of  the  sixth  century  comprehended  nothing 
of  the  systems  in  use  and  unsuited  to  contemporaneous  customs. 
Constantine  had  respected  them  only  because  Christianity  had  not 
yet  slain  their  spirit  The  same  motives  for  regard,  however,  no 
longer  existed.  Two  centuries  had  flown  since  the  founding  of 
Constantinople,  and  had  dissolved  the  elements  of  the  Roman  city. 
The  world  belonged  no  longer  to  Rome  but  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  time  had  come,  therefore,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  fetichism 
of  the  letter  of  the  hiw  which  was  so  repugnant  to  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  which  had  always  so  much  retarded  the  development  of 
natural  justice.  Justinian  attacked  it  hand  to  hand,  and  pursued 
it  eagerly  to  the  advantage  of  equity  into  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
jurisprudence.  His  noble  ambition  as  legislator  was  to  wrest  it 
from  its  curule  chair  as  his  petty  human  vanity  had  caused  Theo- 
dosius  to  descend  from  his  column  of  silver,^  a  fact  which  serves 
to  explain  his  work  of  destroying  the  books  of  Papinian,  Ulpian 
and  other  expounders  of  the  third  century.  He  took  from  them 
all  that  appeared  to  him  to  belong  to  cosmopolitan  law,  and 
rejected  all  that  bore  a  character  too  prominently  Boman.  By 
alterations  even  of  the  text  and  by  ideas  more  advanced  than  their 
own  he  accommodated  them  willing  or  unwilling  to  a  law  more 
simple,  equitable  and  philosophic  than  that  which  they  had  ex- 
pounded. In  that,  perhaps,  he  disregarded  the  respect  due  to 
great  genius;  but  his  aims  were  high  and  laudable.  Christian,  as 
well  aa  representative  of  his  epoch,  he  liberated  the  jurisprudence 

*  In  the  great  square  of  St.  Sophia  was  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  Justinian.  This  monument  replaced  the  pillar  of  Theodosius, 
weighing  seven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  which  had  been 
removed  by  the  vanity  and  avarice  of  Justinian.  The  equestrian  statue 
was  melted  into  cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks. 
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of  the  sixth  century  from  a  retrograde  tutelage  by  cntting  away  to 
the  quick  the  roots  of  the  aristocratic  and  pagan  past,  and  by 
eradicating  that  antagonism  which  had  long  divided  nearly  every 
province  of  the  civil  law. 

Some  memorable  testimonials  signalized  that  conclusion. 
£quality,  for  exam ple,took  possession  of  persons  and  things^effaced 
the  differences  among  the  enfranchised,  and  levelled  the  ranks  of 
the  free,  while  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave!  Justinian 
made  no  distinction  between  male  consanguinity,  dgnatiOf  and 
female  consanguinity,  coynatio^  and  thus  secured  the  dissolution  of 
the  Boman  family.  He  placed  upon  the  same  footing  things 
mancipi  and  things  nee  mancipi  and  thus  overthrew  the  idea  of 
Roman  property.  There  was  no  longer  any  difference  between 
estates  civil  and  natural,  nor  between  usncaption,  the  patron  of 
Italy,  and  prescription,  the  patron  of  humanity.*  The  views  of 
Constantino  with  respect  to  property  acquired  by  those  in  power 
are  generalized,  and  the  rights  of  sons-of-the-family  thus* 
augmented.  The  daughters  and  grand-children  are  made  equal  to 
the  sons  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  inherison,*  the  Paternal 
Power  which  had  been  the  only  foundation  of  exemplary  substitu- 
tion, gives  place  to  the  claims  of  blood  and  affection,'  fictions  dis- 


>  L.  unic.  C.  de  usucap.  transf.;  L.  ult.  de  prescript,  long.  temp. 

»  See  below  the  chap,  on  the  Paternal  Power. 

» Instit.  de  exhered.  liberor.  A  son  in  power  could  only  be  disinher- 
ited by  name,  for  if  passed  over  in  silence  the  testament  was  void.  This 
rule,  however,  was  not  observed  with  daughters  agnatic,  or  grandchildren 
of  either  sex. 

*  L.  9,  C.  de  impub.  et  aliis  subst.  Substitution  was  conditional  If 
A  be  not  my  heir,  if  for  example  he  die  before  me,  I  appoint  or  substi- 
tute B.  Substitution  arose  from  the  fact  that  among  the  Romans  to  die 
intestate  was  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune,  and  especially  so  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  on  account  of  the  desire  to  guard  against  the  operation 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia,  which  gave  the  shares  of  persons  instituted, 
but  incapable  of  taking,  to  the  public  treasury  under  the  name  of  caduea. 
The  substitution  termed  by  commentators,  ezemplaris,  was  adopted  by 
Justinian.     Sandars'  Just.,  p.  295,  296. 
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appear,   emancipation  no  longer  breaks  the  ties  of    consangai- 

nitj,  and  in  this  point  of   view  the    civil    coalesces   with  the 

nataral  family.     Equity  sweeps   away   those  exaggerated  rights 

which  adoption  had  borrowed  from  the  civil  law ;  for  the  person 

adopted  is  no  longer   a  stranger  to   his  own   parents,  nor  is  the 

adoptive  father  endowed  with  the  Paternal  Power.'     Minate  and 

sacramental  forms  are  more  vigorously  proscribed  in  testaments, 

stipulations,  the  procedure,  etc.     The  complaint  of  disinheriting 

the  lawful  heir  without  a  cause,  which  by  a  narrow  love  of  logic 

had  aimed  a  blow  at  the  very  existence  of  the  testament  itself,  did 

no  more  than  render  its  disposals   reducible.*     The  distinctions 

between  the  legacies  per  darrmatianem^  per  vindicationemy  per 

preseriptionemy   et  iinendi  modo  are  suppressed  and  all  legacies 

identified  in  accordance  with  reason.*     Trusts  are  placed  on  the 

same  footing  as  legacies  and  operate  directly,  while  the  privilege 

of  the  soldier  to  accept  a  succession  without  liability  for  debts 

beyond  assets  descended,  is  extended   to  every  ona*     Constan- 

tine*  had  dismantled  the  scaffolding  of  the  caduciary  laws,  but 

Justinian  abolished*  them  altogether.     He  gave  to  women  strong 

guaranties  for  the  preservation  of  their  dowries,  and  created  for 

tlieir  protection  a  tacit  general  mortgage,"  and  the  rate  of  interest, 

which  was  about  twelve  per  cent.,  he  reduced  to  six.* 

*  Inst  de  adopt.  *  L.  30,  C.  de  inoff.  test  *  C.  com.  de  legcUis  et  fidei 
com.  Just  Inst  II,  xx,  2;  Gaius  II,  191.  *  L,  22^  C  de  jure  delib. 
Just  Inst  II,  xix,  6;  Gains,  II,  163,  c.  vi.,  30,  32  ;  Sandars'  Just  p. 
316.  de  Beneficium  inventarii,  *  C,  de  cad,  toUendis,  *  The  caduciary 
laws  were  abolished  by  Justinian  A.  D.  534.     See  Chap.  III. 

'On  the  property  of  the  husband.     Sandars'  Just,  pp.  242,  244. 

■  C.  de  usuris ;    L.   1  C.    Theod.     De  usuris — Constantine — and   the 

Comment,  of  Godefroy.     Gibbon,  Ch'ap.  xliv.     Pothier  Pand,  t  I,  p.  623. 

JustiDiaa  regulated  the  rate  of  interest  in  accordance  with  the  condition 

of  the  creditor.     Persons  of  illustrious  rank  could  lend  money  at  4  per 

cent     Ordinary  persons  at  6,   merchants  at  8 ;  and  for  maritime  risks 

which  were  formerly  unlimited  the  rate  was  not  to  exceed  12  per  cent 

Lord  Mackenzie's   Rom,  Law,  p.   195;  D.  lib.  50,  17,    12,  §1.     Tacit 

Annal  vi,  16;  C.  iv,  32,  26,  §1.     Niebuhr  Rom.  Oesch.  Vol.  II,  p.  431- 

439. 
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But  however  important  these  improvfeihehts  and  others  which 
it  would  be  irnpiossible  to  enumerate  may  be,' there  is  none  to  be 
compared  to  his  theory  of  successions ;  it  alone  shoald  snffide  to 
immortalize  his  name  and  disarm  his  detractors.  I  shall  notice 
that  theory  in  a  separate  chapter. 

In  breaking  with  the  past,  however,  Justinian  •  has  not  always 
impressed  upon  his  works  a  character  so  new  and  original  as  in 
that  which  treats  of  successions.  In  spite  of  bold  alterations  the 
law  still  reveals  here  and  there  the  vice  of  its  birth,  as  well  as  the 
lineaments  of  its  ancient  origin,  and  presents  the  istrange  idea  of 
having  made  use  of  the  old  materials  in  order  th?it  the  renewal  of 
their  lyouth  might  put  an  end  to  the  incoherency  of  its  parts. 
We  see  that  equity  has  not  labored  on  ^t^  rdsa^  add  that  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  edifice  in  place  of  adapting  the  edifice  to 
itself. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  law  of  Justinian  wants  the  single  cast,  and 
that  we  there  discover  the  successive  strata  too  much  exposed,  and 
sometimes  warped  by  his  transformations.  But  while  paying  his 
tribute  to  an  epoch  of  intellectual  decadence,  Justinian  also  proved 
that  the  torch  6f  human  reason  was  not  extinguished  by  the  decline 
of  Grecian  literature  or  the  decay  of  pagan  science.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  him  he  purified  and  rationalized  the  law,  and 
raised  it  to  an  eminence  which  the  Civil  Code  of  France  has  been 
able  to  surmount,  only  after  three  centuries  of  preparation  and 
trial.  While  society  was  converging  in  so  many  directions  towards 
barbarism  he  promoted  the  advance  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  human  government  Christianity  was  the  soul  of  his 
labors,  and  with  its  brilliant  splendor  there  can  be  no  central 
eclipse  for  civilization  to  fear. 


PART  SECOND. 

Chapter  I. 

Object  of  Part  Second. 


After  having  given  our^atteiition  to  Christianity  with  refer^ce 
to  its  general  influences,  it  is  now  our  intention  to  penetrate  into 
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the  history  of  thoae  particular  inatUntioDs  whioh  haye  beet^^i^ore 
especially  sabject  to  its  action. 

We  shall  speak  of  slavery,  inarria^^e,  iiupedimeats  arising  from 
consangainity,  divorce,  the  religions  celebration  of  nnptials,  the 
ooncabinate,  the  paternal  power,  the  condition  of  women  and  of 
successions.  With  respect  to  all  these  questions  Christianity  has 
been  the. powerful  auxiliary  of  the  ideas  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  interesting  to  study  how  it  stimulated  their  influ- 
ence npon  Boman  society. 


Chapter  II. 
SUwery. 


I  have  already  shown  what  was  the  philosophic  theory  of 
slavery  before  the  time  of  Seneca.  We  have  also  seen  that  at  the 
period  when  Christianity  began  to  awaken  the  hearts  of  men  to 
the  principles  of  charity,  Roman  masters  were  abusing  their 
slaves  most  frightfully.  "Our  slaves  are  our  enemies,"  said  Cato,' 
a  cruel  expression,  which  served  as  an  apology  for  the  most  odious 
treatment  which  domestic  tyranny  could  invent.  L.  Q.  Flaminius, 
a  senator,  caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  be  put  to  death,  with  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  procuring  a  novel  spectacle  for  one  of  his 
pimps  who  had  never  seen  a  man  slain.""  Pollio,  a  friend  ot 
Augustns,  kept  in  his  iish  ponds  some  enormous  sea  eels  to  which 


'  Seneca  refutes  this.  EpisL  47.  Thft  words  of  Catoare:  lotidem 
esse  hosteSy  quot  servos,  Montesquieu  very  properly  observes  that  the 
danger  apd  hostility  of  slaves  originated  in  their  inhuman  treatment. 
Among  the  Lacedemonians,  for  example,  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  and  in  several  instances  massacred  in  cold  blood,  lest  by 
becoming  too  powerful  they  should  endanger  the  public  safety.  Among 
the  Athenians,  however,  they  were  treated  with  gentleness,  and  there  is 
no  instance  of  their  having  proved  dangerous  or  troublesome  to  the  State. 
See  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  on  this  interesting  subject.  Coloss.,  iv. 
1.    Morell's  Seneca,  p.  168,  note. 

'  Plutarch,  Life  of  T,  Flammusy  xxxv.     Bod  in,  The  Republic,  p.  38. 
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he  caused  his  slaves  to  be  thrown  for  food/  Snch  was  the  right 
of  the  master  over  his  slave !  If,  however,  at  some  propitioDS 
period  the  latter  had  deserved  well  of  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny  bj 
bringing  him  good  news  or  by  rendering  him  some  signal  service, 
he  was  permitted,  as  an  exception,  to  invite  his  companions  to  a 
joyous  banqnet,  at  which  figs,  nuts,  berries,  olives,  crnmbs  of  cake, 
and  wine  formed  all  the  preparations.*  His  pleasares  never  ex- 
ceeded this,  while  the  extent  of  his  misfortnnes  was  infinite. 

It  was  Nero,  according  to  Bodin,'  who  first  commanded  a  mag- 
istrate to  receive  the  complaints  of  slaves  in  opposition  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  mastera.  That  emperor  had  been  moved  in  behalf 
of  his  fellows  by  the  pity  shown  by  Trimalcio,*  and  was  the  friend 
of  the  freedman  Narcissus,  and  patron  of  all  who  had  escaped 
from  servitude,  who  were  more  powerful  at  his  court  than  Burrhns 
or  Seneca. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Saturnalia*  of  the  imperial  palace  and  of 
the  orgies  where  drunkenness  brought  all  ranks  to  a  common  level, 
the  slave  found  a  protector  in  the  tyrant  of  the  citizen.     Every- 

'  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  iii,  c.  40.  De  dementia  I,  18.  Plin.  lib.  IX,  ch. 
xxxiv.  Dion.  Lib.  23 ;  Bodin,  p.  38.  See  also  Ulpian's  accoaat  of 
Umbricia's  cruelty,  D.  I,  6,  2;  Lord  Mackenzie's  Rom.  Law.  p.  83. 

*  Plautus : 

Et  jus  et  equam  postulas :  Samas  Stiche 
In  banc  diem  ;  te  nil  moror ;  abi  quo  labet, 
Cadum  tibi,  veteris  vini  propino. 

You're  just  and  right,  Stichus.     This  day  is  thine, 
Spend  it  as  you  please.     I'll  not. prevent, 
I'll  gfve  you,  too,  a  keg  of  ancient  wine. 

Stichus,  Act  III,  8C.  1.  V.  22. 
See  also  Stichus,  Act  V,  sc.  iii. 

*  P.  89.     According  to  Seneca,  de  Benefi.  iii,  22. 

*  Petronius  makes  Trimalcio  say — "Slaves  too  are  men  ;  mine  shall 
soon  drink  the  water  of  the  free ;  I  enfranchise  them  all  by  my  will.'' 
Satyricon,  71. 

*  At  the  Saturnalia  slaves  were  not  only  allowed  a  respite  from  labor 
and  restraint,  but  were  treated  in  some  respects  as  if  they  had  changed 
places  with  their  masters.     The  modern  Italian  Carnival  is  supposed  to 
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thing  &yor8  the  belief  however,  that  his  orders  had  bat  little 
efficacy.* 

The  complaints  of  Seneca'  reveal  to  us  still  more  strikingly  the 
arrogance  of  the  master  and  the  miseries  of  the  slave  who  was 
treated  even  less  humanely  than  a  beast  of  burden.  While  the 
roaster  is  reclining  at  supper  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  surcharg- 
ing with  greediness  his  surfeited'  stomach,  a  crowd  of  slaves  sur- 
rounds him ;  one  wipes  away  the  spittle,  another  removes  the 
vomitings  of  the  drunken  guests,  while  a  third  who  pours  the  wine 
is  adorned  like  a  woman.  Age  wills  in  vain  that  he  emerge  from 
childhood ;  for  force  retains  him  there.  A  disgusting  search  de- 
pilates his  entire  body,  and  renders  his  skin  as  smooth  as  that  of 
a  child.  Condemned  to  watch  during  the  whole  night  he  must 
divide  himself  between  the  drunkenness  and  lust  of  his  master. 
In  Gybiculo  vir^  in  canvivio  puer  est.  111  fortune  to  those  beings 
if  there  escapes  a  word,  or  a  single  movement  of  the  lips.*  The 
whip  smothers  every  murmur ;  it  does  not  spare  even  an  involun- 
tary cough,  a  sneeze,  a  hiccough,  not  even  the  slightest  noise,  for 
there  are  as  many  crimes  as  there  are  blows  to  punish  them.  The 
entire  night  is  spent  in  watching,  fasting,  silence  and  impassive- 
ness.    The  least  complaint  will  be  cruelly  punished. 

Seneca  forcibly  portrayed  such  abuses  of  authority  and  reminded 
masters  of  the  duties  of  nature.  Standing  between  Christianity 
and  Stoicism,  he  caused  those  words  of  sweetness  and  equality 
found  only  in  the  Gospel,'  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Romans.  That 
language,  however,  was  misunderstood,  and  Seneca  himself  was 

represent  the  old  Saturnalia.     Seneca  Epist.^  18;    Sueton,  m  Vesp,   19; 
Gato  de  R.  R.  57  ;  Hor.  Sat.  II,  7,  4. 

*  It  is  the  statement  of  Bodin.     *  EpisL  47. 

*  Ingenti  aviditate,  says  Seneca. 

*  Movere  lahra.     Seneca. 

*  Qaid  est  eqikes  romanus^  aut  libertinus  autaervtAs  ?  nomina  ex  ambitione, 
2k\ki  ex juria  nata ;  subsilire  in  coBlutn  ex  angulo  licet.  Epist  Z\.  Servi 
snnt,  imo  homines.  Epist.  47.  Ex  iisdem  seminibus  ortum.  Id.  Servus 
est!  fortasse  liber  an  imo.  Id.  In  servos  superhissimi  crudelissimi  contu- 
fneUosissimi  sumus.  Id.  Eadem  omnibus  prtncipia  eadem  origo.  Benef. 
iii,  28.     Corpora  obnoxia  sunt  et  adscripta  dominis;  meus  quidem  sut 
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ie^sfxA  lefit  be  should  be  accused  of,  wishing  to  overthi^ow  the 
antbority  of  masters  and  to  incite  a  revolt  of  tbe  slaves.* 

At  the  same  time  another  voice  addressed  itself  not  to  the  cal- 
tivated  spirits  of  the  capital,  but  to  the  masses ;  it  translated  into 
popular  language  tbe  ideas  of  tbe  Gospel  which  were  reflected  ia 
Seneca.  St«  Paul,  in  the  name  of  religion,  demanded  of  masters 
affection  for  their  slaves.  And  you  masters,  said  he,  ia  his 
sermons, all  throbbing  with  charity,  show  affection  for  your  slaves, 
do  not. treat  them  with  violence  and  threats;  know  that. you  both 
have  a  common  Master  in  Heaven,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persona.' 

And,  moreover,  yon  masters  render  to  your  slaves  that  which 
equity  and  justice  demand  of  you  ;  know  that  you  as  well  as  they 
have  a  Master  in  Heaven.' 

Is  it  to  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  Christian  Ideas  combined  that 
we  must  attribute  the  Petronian  law  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
passed  under  Nero,*  and  which  forbade  masters  to  deliver  over 
their  slaves  to  the  combats  with  beasts  ? 

That,  however,  was  only  a  first  step ;  we  have  reached  but  one 
of  the  thousand  methods  by  which  the  power  of  the  master  could 
dispose  of  the  life  of  the  slave. 

A  century  later  Christianity  had  advanced  and  by  assisting 
philosophy  had  softened,  the  harshness  of  ideas.  Everything  in 
the  jurisprudence  affecting  the  relations  of  slavery  is  then  changed. 


juris.  Renef.  iii,  20.  Sic  cum  inferiore  vivas  qaemadmodum  tecara 
superiorem  velles  vivere.  Epist.  47.  What  is  a  Roman  knight — a  freed- 
man  or  a  slave?  names  sprung  from  ambition  or  oppression.  From  any 
obscure  corner  one  may  rise  to  heaven.  Slaves  are  verily  men — sprung 
from  the  same  origin.     He  is  a  slave !  Hia  mind  may  yet  be  free,  etc 

»We  translate  the  words  of  Seneca,  J^ist  47..  Some  will  now 
charge  that  I  am  inviting  every  slave  to  put  on  the  cap — of  liberty,  and 
degrading  every  master  from  his  proper  station  because  I  have  said  let 
your  slaves  rather  respect  than  fear  you» 

•  Ephesians,  vi,  9.     •  Colossians,  iv,  1, 

*  Year  of  Rome,  814.  See  Pothier  and  Godefroy  on  law,  11,  §2,  D. 
ad  I,  Cornel,  de  stcartis,  M.  Hugo — hisL  du  droit  Romdifk,  §296,  and  M- 
Haubold  place  it  under  Augustus,  under  the  pretext  that  at  the  time  of 
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The  right  ^f  life  and  death  is  traasfert^  to  the  magistrate/  while 
that  of  correction  Btill  lefk  to  the  master,  is  limited  by  rales  more 
hamane,'  and  committed  to  the  supervision  of  the  prefect'  of  the 
eity. 

It  was  worthy  of  Constantine  to  confirm  and  enlarge  these  wise 
regalations,  and  his  constitution  of  A.  D.  312  is  cnrions  in  the  unpre- 
cedented cruelty  which  it  reveals  to  us.  "Let  every  master,"  says 
the  emperor,  "exercise  his  right  with  moderation ;  it  shall  be 
considered  homicide  if  he  willfully  kill  his  slave  with  blows  or 
with  stones,  if  he  wound  him  mortally  with  a  dart,  if  he  hang 
him  up  with  a  cord,  if  by  any  cruel  order  he  put  him  to  death,  if 
he  poison  him,  if  he  cause  his  body  to  be  torn  by  the  claws  of 
wild  beasts,  if  he  furrow  bis  limbs  with  burning  coals,"  etc. 

Nero  there  were  neither  laws  nor  plebiscites.  The  reason  does  not 
appear  very  conclusive  to  me.  Under  Tiberius  there  was  the  Ux  Nor- 
banaj  under  Claudius  the  lex  Claudia^  why  not  under  Nero  the  lex 
Petronia  f  Moreover  the  word  lex  took,  under  the  emperors,  its  primi- 
tive  signification.  Does  not  Tacitus  call  the  Macedonian  Senatus  con- 
saltum,  lex  f 

*  Godefroy  on  Cod.  Theod.  de  emend,  servor, ;  Pothier  Pand.  t.  I,  p.  19, 
n.  3.  Gibbon,  Chap.  xliv.  This  change  was  due  to  Adrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  The  following  are  among  the  terms  of  a  rescript  of  Anto- 
ninus. "It  is  for  the  interest  of  masters  that  relief  sought  on  good 
grounds  against  cruelty,  the  denial  of  sustenance  or  any  other  intolerable 
injury  should  not  be  refused.  Examine,  therefore,  into  the  complaints  of 
slaves  who  have  taken  refuge  at  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  if  found 
to  have  been  too  harshly  treated  or  wantonly  disgraced,  they  are  to  be 
sold,  so  that  they  may  not  again  fall  under  the  power  of  their  master.'^ 
Just  Inst.  I,  8,  '2.  Meanwhile  the  master  was  permitted  to  kill  his  slave 
in  legitimate  defence,  and  in  the  case  where  he  was  surprised  couch^  avec 
sa  femme  ou  sa  fiUe. 

'Gains  I,  53  and  1.  1  §2.  D.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  stcariis,  B.  C.  82.  Sub- 
sequent  legislation  still  further  restricted  the  master's  power.  C.  ad 
legem  Aquilam. 

*  D.  de  officio  prof,  urlns. 
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That  the  thought  which  dictated  that  appeal  to  humanity  was 
wholly  ChristiaD,  is  conceded  by  historians,  and  a^in  exhibited 
in  the  favor  which  Constantino  accorded  to  enfranchisementB, 
which  to  him  were  the  resnlts  of  religions  sentiment,  rdigiosa 
mente?  He  it  was  who  established  manumission  in  the  Church,  the 
Bishops  assisting  at  the  ceremony  and  signing*  the  instrument  of 
liberation.  Upon  the  clerfijy  he  conferred  the  especial  privilege  of 
granting  full  and  absolute'  freedom,  by  mere  verbal  concession 
without  solemnity  or  public  instrument,  and  that  concession  was 
as  much  more  efficacious  as  the  clergy,  more  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  Christian  charity,  were  inclined  to  signalize  their 
fraternal  spirit  by  their  enfranchisements.  Godefroy,  the  savant, 
has  made  the  same  observation  and  vindicated  it  by  the  writings 
of  Lactantius.* 

Those  noble  laws  of  Constantino  drew  from  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand the  remark,  that  except  for  the  disorders  of  the  times, 
they  would  have  enfranchised  at  once,  a  n'wnieroiLe  portion  of  ike 
human  racel*  Let  us  add,  however,  that  a  transition  of  that 
nature  could  not  have  been  suddenly  effected,  without  becoming 
calamitous  to  those  upon  whom  the  liberty  would  have  been 
thrown  away.  Bodin  observes  that  manumissions  were  then  so 
numerous  and  so  inconsiderate,  that  the  cities  were  crowded  with 
freedmen  having  nothing  but  their  freedom.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  increase  of  pauperism,  that  plague  of  the  lower  empire, 
compelling  the  Emperors   to    make    regulations   in    regard   to 


»  L,  1  C.  Theod.  de  emend,  servor.     L.  I,  Code  Just,  same  title. 

'L.  1  &  2.  C.  Justin,  de  his  qui  in  JScdestts  man,  and  C.  Theod.  ^nwrn- 

umiss.  in  Eccles.  Church  manumissions  were  established  A.  D.  316.  The 
ceremony  was  generally  performed  at  one  of  the  great  feasts  in  presence 
of  the  bishops. 

'  Godefroy  insists  upon  this.     C.  Theod.  de  manumiss.  in  EccUs. 

*  Sed  eos  et  habemus  et  dicimus  spiritu  fratres  religione  confervos. 
Lactan.  lib.  v:  15. 

*  Etudes  hist,  t  i.  p.  308. 
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?agrancy/  and  to  eBtabliah.  at  the  reqaest  of  the  Bishops/  those 
hospitals  and  iostitations  of  charity,  which  Julian,  the  apostate, 
envied  the  Christians.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  impulse  given  by  Constantine  to  enfran- 
chisements, in  the  name  of  piety,  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
ae  it  forms  a  contrast  with  the  policy  of  Augustus,  a  policy  whose 
object  had  been  to  put  a  check  upon  manumissions,  which  at  the 
period  of  the  civir  wars,  had  inundated  the  legions  and  adulter- 
ated the  pare  blood  of  the  Roman*  citizen.     The  laws  passed 


*  C.  Theod,  and  G.  Just,  de  mendicant,  *  C.  de  episcop,  et  cler,  *  Bodin  1. 
I.  c.  V.  p.  42. 

*  With  respect  to  the  vast  number  of  slaves  that  covered  Italy  at  that 
period,  Appias  must  be  consulted,  de  Bel.  civil  I.  7.  Some  are  seen 
betraying  their  outlawed  masters,  I.  10,  20,  72;  and  others  giving  them 
proofs  of  the  most  laudable   devotion.     I.  74  and  iv.,  19,  26,  29,  43,  44. 

*  L.  JSelia  Stntia — year  757  of  Rome,  under  Augustus — Suet. 
in  August.  60  and  the  Law,  Fusia  Caninia — year  of  Rome  761.  The 
law  jEelia  Sentia,  prohibited  the  liberation  of  a  slave  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  where  the  age  was  less  than  thirty  years,  the 
enfrauchisement  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  for  a  lawful  cause,  by  the 
Vindicta'tMd  by  authority  of  the  consilium,  Grciius  Tomp.  and  Leni.  Ed. 
p.  36.     Ulp.  Fragm.  Vol.  I.  §  12.     Gaius  I.  §  18,  19  et  seq. 

ir,  during  his  servitude,  a  slave  had  been  put  in  irons,  branded,  put  on 
tritd,  or  to  the  torture  and  convicted  of  crime,  surrendered  as  a  gladiator, 
delivered  to  fight  with  beasts,  given  up  to  the  circus,  or  cast  into  prison,  the 
manumission,  however  solemn  or  regular,  did  not  make  him  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  he  was  put  in  the  class  of  the  dediticii^  a  class  who,  having 
foaght  against  the  Roman  people,  when  conquered  surrendered  them- 
selves. Gaius  I.  13,  14,  et  seq.  Moreover,  the  law  prohibited  enfran- 
chisements in  fraud  of  creditors.  It  did  not  permit  a  minor  of  less  than 
twenty  years  to  enfranchise,  otherwise  than  by  the  Vindicta  and  by 
authority  of  the  consiliwn — Ulp.  Fragm.  I.  12,  and  13.  The  law  Fusia 
Caninia  fixed  the  number  of  slaves  that  could  be  enfranchised  by  will. 
It  created  a  disposable  portion,  in  order  to  put  a  check  upon  immoderate 
manumissions  which  the  Romans  made  by  testament,  with  the  pride  of 
having  their  funeral  procession  followed  by  a  file  of  freedmen  adorned 
with  the  cap  of  liberty.  Denys.  IV.  24.  Suet  in  Aug.  40.  Gaius  I. 
42.  Inst  Just.  I.  vii.  Ulp.  Fragm,  1,  24. 
43 
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under  his  reign,  had  limited  manumissions  by  certain  conditions 
of  age,  and  had  created  in  the  serv^ile  patrimony  of  the  master,  a 
portion  disposable  by  the  side  of  another  indisposable.     A  certain 
class  of  slaves  was  declared    incapable  of  becoming    citizens; 
enfranchisements    gave   them    only    an    ignominious,   restricted 
liberty,   like  that  conferred   upon   the  deditici%  whose  infamons 
name  they  also  bore.*     Finally,  under  Tiberius,  the  law  Junta 
Noriana*  placed  in  a  class  inferior  to  the  Roman  citizen,  all  slaves 
enfranchised   without  the  solemn  formalities  of  the  Yindicta,  the 
Testament  or   Census.'     It   assimilated   them   to    the    peregnni 
deditidi^  and  called  tliem  Julian  Latins,  ZcUini  Jkdiant,  because 
they  enjoyed  only  a   restricted   liberty,   and   did   not   enjoy  the 
rights  of  the  Latins  ;   Latini  colonarii. 

But  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  ideas  took  another  direc- 
tion. The  title  of  Roman  citizen  despoiled  of  its  eclat  and 
extended  to  every  subjt^ct  of  the  empire,  had  no  longer  any 
interest  in  defending  itself  behind  barriers  and  exceptions.  The 
population  was  decreasing  and  it  became  necessary  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  citizens,  and  to  recruit  from  the  free- 
men wherever  possible.  Moreover,  the  facilities  -given  by 
Constantine  for   manumissions  favored   that  potential  energy*  of 


'  Gains  I.  26.  Justinian  says  inferior  liberty,  tn/enor  libertas.  V.  Cujas 
on  C.  de  dedit.  lihert  tollsnda,  and  Suet.  Aug.  40.     Graius,  I.  12,  14. 

'Passed  A.  D.,  19.  The  ancient  Roman  law  knew  no  glides  of 
liberty. 

"  Gaius  L,  17,  22,  and  iii.,  56.  Ulp.  Fragm.,  Vol.  I,  §  6,  7,  8,  9.  The 
Vindicta  was  the  most  ancient  mode  of  bestowing  freedom.  The  Lictor 
of  the  magistrate  laid  his  rod  fsstuca  on  the  head  of  the  slave,  and 
declared  him  froe,  with  certain  formal  words;  the  master  meantime  held 
the  slave,  and  after  pronouncing  the  hunc  hominem  Uberum  volo^  turned 
him  round  and  let  him  go.  Emisit  e  manu.  Gaius,  Tomk.  and  Lem.  Ed. 
p.  34.  Slaves,  says  Ulpian,  were  formerly  manumitted  by  census  when  at 
the  bidding  of  their  masters,  they  gave  in  their  names  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  at  the  lustral  census.  The  principle  was,  that  those  who  were 
enrolled  to  bear  public  burdens  were  entitled  to  citizenship. 

*  Godefroy  has  well  said,  that  the  Constitutions  of  Constantine  aimed 
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ChristiaDity  which  spoke  sharply  to  the  conscience  in  behalf  of 
liberty.'    Nevertheless,  the  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  enfran- 
chise by  testament  continued  in  force  until  the  time  of  Jnstinian, 
their  importance,  however,  being  more  nominal  than  real.    The 
idea  which    suggested    them    under    Augustus    had     doubtless 
attained  its  purpose,  so  long  as  private  interest  served  it  as  an 
auxiliary  ;  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  the  love  of 
the  dominical  power  lived  in  guaranties  of  such  a  character  that 
the  master  could  divest  himself  during  life,  much  less  easily  than 
after  death.     The  foundation  of  that  conception   was,  however, 
instantly   undermined,   when   religions  convictions  controlled  the 
question   of  private  interest,   and   pushed  masters  to  fulfil  while 
living,  the  vow  of  humanity  which  met  with  no  obstacles  save  in 
testaments.     Accordingly,  it  was  only  necessary  for  Justinian  to 
legalize  by  statute   what  was   already    strongly   established   by 
custom,  by  opening   to  testaments  the  same   liberal  career  as  to 
enfranchisements  among  the  living,*    It  was  that  prince  also,  who 
abrogated    the  distinctions  in  the  Boman  law,  between  the  true 
freedmen,   the  Junian    Latiris^    and    the  dediticii  f    distinctions 
already  effaced  in   the  customs  of  social  life.*     Liberty,  full  and 
absolute  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  manumissions,  and 


especially  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  absolute  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  T.  I.  p.  397 — 398,  ou  the  Code  Theod.  de  manumiss.  in 
Eccles. 

*  An  example  may  be  seen,  which,  although  subsequent  to  Constantine, 
nevertheless,  points  out  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Life  of  Saint  Buvon, 
the  hermit,  §  1 0,  Act.  S.  S.  ord.  S.  Bened,  t.,  II.  p.  400. 

*  De  Uge  Fusia  Cantnia  toUcnda  of  the  Code.  See  also  the  Institutes, 
same  title.  Citizenship  was  so  worthless  at  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  it 
mattered  little  how  many  slaves  were  made  free ;  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
however,  a  master  was  trusted  not  to  impoverish  himself  by  reckless 
manumissions  during  life,  and  yet  denied  the  power  of  gratifying  his 
vanity  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs.     Sandars'  Just.  p.  106,  107. 

'  Of  the  liberty  of  the  dediticii  he  says  :  "  quia  nee  in  usu  esse  reperi- 
mus,  sed  vanum  nomen  hujusmodi  libertatis  circumducitur,  I.  unic.  C.  de 
dediL  libert.  tollend.     In  the  Institutes,   I.  5,  3,  Justinian  says  :  ^*  In  our 
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Justinian  rendered  the  faoilities  for  enfraDcbifleoient  still  more 
easy  and  namerooB.' 

The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come,  for  a  general  eiifranehiBe- 
ment  to  cause  the  crael  ownership  of  man  by  man  to  disappear ; 
liberty  often  being  renoanced  and  servitude  volnntarily  sought  To 
the  feudal  epoch  belongs  the  immortal  honor  of  having  at  a  later 
period,  liberated  the  lower  classes  from  the  yoke  of  slavery.*  To 
reach  that  beneficent  result,  it  was  necessary  that  Ohristianityf 
penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  men,  render  masterB 
more  humane,  and  that  general  interests  be  brought  by  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances,  into  harmony  with  ideas.  Great 
revolutions  are  not  achieved  by  means  of  virtue  suddenly 
obtained ;  but  ages  of  preparation  are  necessary  in  order  that  they 
may  reach  maturity. 

Slavery,  although  am)Bliorated  by  Christian  manners  and  by 
reforms  full  of  humanity,  continued,  therefore,  to  subsist  legally 
and  to  be  nourished  from  the  impure  sources  of  treaty  and 
conquest.'  The  power  of  the  master,  although  limited  by  just 
restraints  was  always  protected  by  law,  and  armed  with  powerfnl 
means  of  conservation  and  defence.  The  laws  of  Oonstaotine 
liMnself  are  evidence  of  this;  they  are  an  immense  improvement 
tor  the  epoch  which  gave  them  birth,  but  appear  to  us  very  rigid, 
if  we  judge  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  rod,  whip,  chains  and  prison  are  still  left  to  the 
master,*  provided  that  he  use  them  with  discretion,  while,  if  the 
slave,    that  despised^  being,  die   as   the  indirect  and  unforeseen 


benevolence  which  leads  us  to  complete  and  improve  everything,  we  have 
introduced  a  great  reform  by  two  constitutions  whioh  have  re-established 
the  ancient  usage,  for  in  the  infancy  of  the  State  there  was  but  one  liberty, 
etc."     See  also  C.  de  IcUina  idbert.  toUsn.     Sandars'  Just.  p.  98,  et  seq. 
>  Inst  Just.  loc.  cit.  and  C.  de  IcUina  liherL  tollen. 

*  Sec  Preface  of  M.  Troplong's  work,  du  loucbge. 
'  Sismondi  t  I.  p.  83 — 104. 

*  L.  unic.    G.  de  emend,  servor. 

*  L.  21.  C.  Theod.  de'  Hereticis^  where  we  read  these  scarcely  philM- 
ihropic  words,  ex  servile  fusee ,vilitas. 
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resnlt  of  those  corrections,  the  master  is  blameless.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  the  slave  if  the  dominical  power  be  always  confined 
within  those  limits.  But  how  namerous  were  the  masters  who 
continued  to  abandon  themselves  to  pitiless  customs  I  Worn  out 
by  cruel  treatment,  the  unfortunate  often  took  refuge  in  the 
churches,  and  found  in  those  holy  places  a  tutelary  asylum] 
Driven  to  violence  by  despair,  they  sometimes  rushed  to  arms ; 
slew  the  clergy  who  were  willing  to  deliver  them  up  on  account 
of  their  violation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  killed  themselves  on  the 
bodies  of  their  victims.' 

Slaves  who  were  maltreated,  generally  fled  into  the  large  cities 
and  especially  to  Rome,  that  vast  receptacle  of  the  grandeurs  and 
mieeries  of  the  time.  Concealing  there  their  origin  and  escape, 
they  joined  the  crowd  of  mendicants  who  reuiained  near  the 
Vatican,  and  took  advantage  of  the  charitable  piety  of  Christian' 
families.  In  fine,  ever  since  Christianity  had  propagated  its 
snbliiiie  doctrines  of  equality,  a  secret  fermentation  had  oxcited 
that  numerous  class  deprived  of  civil  rights,  exposed  to  the 
sternness  of  their  masters  and  crushed  by  the  miseries  of  their  vile 
condition.  Already  under  Dioclesian,  the  Gallic  peasants,  driven 
to  despair,  had  revolted  en  tnassey  under  the  name  of  Bagaudse;' 
they  had  devastated  provinces,  burned  cities  and  committed  those 
fearful  excesses  which  result  from  popular  commotions.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  leaders*  of  that  insurrection  were 
Christians,  and  that  their  revolt  was   occasioned   by   the  abuse  of 

*  Socrat  HUt  Ecdestast,  lib.  vii,  c.  xxxviii.  Godefroy  on  the  title  of  the 
Theod.  Code,     de  hie  ad  eccles,  conf, 

*  Valentinian  drove  them  from  Rome  in  382.  L.  unic.  C.  Theod.  de 
niendic,  and  Goderroy. 

'  The  general  name  of  BagaudsB,  with  tho  sigDiflcation  of  rebels,  con- 
tinued till  the  fifth  century,  in  Gaul.  Some  critics  derive  it  from  the 
Celtic  word  Begad  a  tumultaous  assembly.  Scaltger  ad  Euseb.  Gibbon, 
Chapt  xiii. 

*  uElianus  and  Amandas. 
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the  principles  of  Christianity.'    The  temerity  of  those   andiaci- 
plined  bands,  was  chastised  without  difficnlty  by  Maximianns;' 


>  Gibbon  rejects  that  conjecture,  Chap.  xiii.  I  consider  it  very  prob- 
able. It  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  life  of  Saint  Babolinus.  See 
Dachesne  Scrtptores.  Rer.  Francisca.  t.  I,  p.  662,  where  we  find  the 
following : — 

Historiographus  autem  Orosius  in  ipsa  historia  quam  de  ormesta  mundi 
composuit,  prescriptam  castruni  a  Maximiano  Hercolio  imperatore  solo 
tonus,  eversum,  ac  prorsns  destructnm  asserit  Ideo  videlicet,  quia 
Amandus  et  Helianus  Christianas  cultores  fidei,  nolebant  romanis  principi' 
bus  sacril^is  subdi.  Idem  etenim  Maximianus  collecto  exercitu  Roma- 
norum,  jnncta  sibi  legions  militum  ThebsBorum,  appropriabat  ut  funditus 
destrueret  castruni  Bagaudarnm.  Quia  juga  Alpiuoa  cum  exercitu 
transiens,  et  circa  Octodorum  fessus  residens,  prsBcepit  omnes  ad  fanatica 
sacrificia  invitare,  et  super  sacra  deorum  jurare :  quod  pari  animo  contra 
Bagaudarum  turbas  pugnarent.  Ceteros  vero  Christianos  alicnbi  repertos 
ab  omnibus  decrevit  oocidendos.  Quod  ubi  ad  aures  pervenit  Mauricii, 
legionis  ThebesB  ducis,  jubere  scilicet  Csesarem  eos  contra  Christianos 
pugnatum  iri,  sibi  dixit  imperanti.  ^*  Nos  pugnare  contra  impios  scimusf 
sed  debellare  pios  et  concives  peuitus  ignoravimus.  Tenemus  ecce  arma, 
et  non  resistimus  quia  mori  magis  quam  occidere  parati  sumus." 

Sicque  precussoribus    Iffiti    cervices  prsBbuerunt^  atque  per  tormenta 

corporum   ad    coeli    gloriam     pervenire    meruerunt Habitatores 

quoque  ejusdem  castri,  quia  erant,  ut  praslibati  sumus,  Christian!,  super- 
nentes  pro  Dei  amore  curam  corporum,  ad  regna  ccBlestia  transisse 
credendi  sunt  per  martyrium." 

The  Nain  of  Tillemont — Histoire  de  Diodesian  t  iv,  p.  399 — attacks 
that  assertion  and  pretends  that  the  Bagaudsa  were  not  Christians ;  for  he 
says  Christianity  taught  that  the  faith  should  be  defended  against  legiti- 
mate princes  by  sufferings  and  not  by  arras.  Besides  we  cannot  give 
faith  to  a  record  made  in  the  seventh  century  or  earlier,  etc. 

In  spite  of  these  conjectures  of  the  pious  historian,  adopted  by  the 
incredulous  Gibbon,  I  beheve  that  we  must  hold  to  the  tradition  of  which 
the  record  is  the  echo.  There  is  often  more  truth  in  artless  legends  than 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  learned. 

*  Gibbon,  Chap.  xiii. 
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but  ideas  are  not  so  easily  destroyed,  and  a  profonnd  discontent 
ceaselessly  maintained,  burst  forth  anew  in  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion, fifty  years  before  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Franks,  a 
conquest  which  gave  to  thought  another  direction.*      * 


»  Prosper  Tiro  Chronic,  anno,  435.     Sismondi,  t.  I,  p.  18,  36,  132. 

Z.  HAZARD  POTTER 
(to  be  continukd.) 


THE  ORTHODOX  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF 

RUSSIA. 

Sbornik  Svaidainie  o  Pravoslhmich  Missiach^  i  Daitdnosti  PtOr 
voslavnavo  Missionerskavo  Ohschestva.  (Collection  of  Docu- 
ments concerning  Orthodox  MisBions  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society.)  Moscow :  1872.  2  Vols.  pp. 
284,484.   8vo. 

Oustav  Pravoslavnavo  Missionerahavo  Obschestva,  (Constitution  of 
the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society.)  St.  Petersburg  :  1869. 
16  pp.  8vo. 

Otcket  Pravoslavnavo  Misaumerskatx)  Obschestva.  (Report  of  the 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society),  for  the  years  1870,  1871, 1872, 
1878, 1874, 1875, 1876.    Moscow :  8vo. 

Izvleichenie  iz  Ysepoddannaiishavo  Otcheta  OberProkoarora 
Svaitaiishavo  Synoda,  (Extract  from  the  Most  Respectful 
Report  of  the  Ober  Pi'ocnrator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  for  the  year 
1876.)    St.  Petersburg:    pp.  8vo. 

Missioner^  Edjenedalnoe  Izdante  Pravoslavnavo  Misaionerskavo 
Obschestva,  (The  Missionary,  a  weekly  publication  of  the 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society).     Mosoow :  4to. 

At  the  close  of  an  article  on  Innocent  of  Mosoow,  in  tbe 
Church  Review  of  July,  1877,  the  writer  gave  a  translation  of  a 
Pastoral  Letter,  in  which  the  venerable  Metropolitan  announced 
his  purpose  shortly  to  call  about  him  the  members  of  his  flock, 
that  they  might  proceed,  first  asking  the  Divine  blessing,  to  found 
the  Orthodox  Missionary/  Society.  In  due  time,  notice  was  given 
that  January  24th,  1870,  the  Divine  Litui^y  would  be  celebrated, 
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and  special  prayers  offered^  in  the  Uspensky  Cathedral,  Moscow, 
to  invoke  God's  favor  on  the  important  work  taken  in  hand ;  and 
that  a  meeting  of  those  desiring  to  become  members  of  the 
Society  wonld  be  held,  after  the  services,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Moscow,  Prince  Vladimir  Andreevitch 
Dolgoronky.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  Liturgy  was  celebrated 
by  the  Most  Reverend  the  Metropolitan,  assisted  by  both  his 
Vicar  Bishops,  by  the  Archpriest  A.  B.  Qorsky,  Rector  of  the 
Moscow  Spiritual  Academy,  the  Archimandrite  Vladimir,  head  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Altai,  and  others.  A  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Archpriest  A.  O.  Klutchareff,  from  the  text,  ''  Your  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  (Eph.  vi.,  15.) 
We  should  be  happy,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  translate  for  our 
readers  some  extracts  from  this  admirable  Missionary  address. 
The  leading  clergy  of  the  city,  and  the  most  influential  of  the 
laity  were  present,  and  filled  the  venerable  Cathedral.  An  eye 
witness  thus  gives  utterance  to  bis  feelings,  on  seeing  the  general 
and  hearty  manifestation  of  interest : 

Gloiy  to  God,  it  has  long  been  time  for  our  laity,  official  and  unofficial,  to  unite 
with  the  Church  authorities  in  common  labors  for  the  good  of  the  Orthodox  faith  and 
Church.  It  is  time,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  lay  aside  foreign  ideas,  and  to  see 
things  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view — recognizing  that  it  is  not  for  the  Clergy 
alone  to  care  for  the  Church,  but  to  regard  the  work  of  8prea<ling  and  upholding  the 
tnith  and  the  Church  as  equally  important  for — equally  obligatory  upon — the  laity  and 
the  clergy.  Such  harmonious  action  would  bring  out  the  true  strength  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  be  a  true  basis  for  hopes  of  success  in  all  designs  for  her  good." 

At  one,  p.  m.,  those  who  meant  to  enroll  themselves  rneinl)er8 
of  the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  met  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  Governor  General's  residence.  Among  them  were  the 
Governor  General,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  high  officials, 
both  civil  and  Inilitary,  the  President  of  the  University,  etc. 
Prayers  were  said  by  the  venerable  Innocent,  and  then  he 
chanted  the  ascription,  **  Glory  to  Thee,  O  our  God,  Glory  to 
Thee,*'  and  he  Trisagion  "  Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy 
Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  as."  In  response,  the  clergy  sang  in 
most  appropriate  words,  from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  ''  O 
Heavenly  King,  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  art  every - 
44 
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where  present,  and  fillest  all  thiagS)  the  Oiver  of  Life,  come  and 
take  up  thine  abode  within  ns,  cleanse  na  from  all  stain,  and  save 
onr  sonls,  O  Good  God."  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 
etc."  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Christ  our  God,  Who  didst  make  the 
fishermen  full  of  all  wisdom,  sending  down  upon  them  the  Holj 
Spirit,  and  by  them  hast  brought  the  whoU  world  into  Thy  net; 

0  Lover  of  men,  Glory  be  to  Thee." 

Then  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  was  read,  after  which  tlie 
Metropolitan  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline : 

"  You  have  heard,  my  brethren,  that  the  work  of  our  Society  is 
to  labor  together  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  to  Christ  oar 
Saviour,  that  is,  we  undertake,  each  in  the  measure  of  his  ability 
and  zeal,  to  co-operate  for  the  conversion  to  the  light  of  Orthodox 
faith  and  truth,  of  our  countrymen  wandering  in  the  darkness  of 
unbelief.  The  task  in  which  we  wish  to  labor  together,  is,  you 
see,  great,  holy,  apostolic. 

"For  desired  success  in  ordinary  works  and  undertakings,  there 
is  need,  besides  material  resources,  of  reason,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, ability  and  energy,  and  with  these,  when  circnmstances 
favor,  we  may  look  for  success.  But  in  the  work  in  which  we 
would  now  co-operate,  there  is  a  great  diflference.  True,  here  also 
we  need  material  resources,  reason,  knowledge,  experience,  ability, 
etc.,  but  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  count  upon  all  these  condi* 
tions  as  true  means  for  reaching  what  we  aim  after,  even  under 
favorable  circumstances.  And  why  ?  Because  the  turning  of 
men  into  the  way  of  faith  and  truth,  entirely  belongs  to  God. 
*  No  man  cometh  unto  Me,'  said  our  Saviour,  '  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him"  (St.  John  vi.,  44),  and 
therefore,  if  the  Lord,  in  his  inscrutable  decrees,  do  not  will  that 
a  man  or  a  people  should  turn  to  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  most 
skilful  and  most  earnest  agents  would  not  have  the  least  snceess 
in  the  work.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  example  of  men,  even  of 
the  Apostles,  but  to  Jesus  Christ,  Himself.  Who  could  set  forth 
the  truth,  and  persuade  to  the  acceptance  of  it,  better  than  He,  the 

1  AM,  the  Word,  Incarnate  Love?    But  how  many  of  those  who 
heard  and  listened   to  Him,  went  away  with  hearts  unchanged  I 
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What  then  is  there  for  as  to  do  {  How  shall  we  act  when,  in  oar 
country,  the  harvest  is  so  great — there  are  so  many  not  converted 
to  Jesus  Christ  ?  Pra/y  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  He  Himself 
tetobes  ue  this.  80  the  first  of  all,  the  greatest  of  all,  oar  needs 
is  Prayer.  If  in  oar  ordinary  work  we  pray  to  God  at  the 
beginning  tor  His  blessing  on  oar  undertaking,  and  daring  its 
continuance  for  His  sapport  and  strength,  here  prayer  is  no 
longer  a  help,  hot,  in  the  work  of  Christianizing,  it  is  the  means, 
and  a  most  efiectual  means.  Without  prayer,  no  success  is  to  be 
looked  for,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  So 
not  only  must  the  missionaries  pray,  but  we  also,  who  would 
cooperate  with  them,  must  show  our  co-operation  by  prayer.  And 
for  what  shall  we  pray  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  would  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest.  In  the  second, 
that  He  would  open  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  the  word  of  the 
goppel.  In  the  third  place,  that  He  would  increase  the  number  of 
the  members  of  our  Society  more  and  more,  and  lastly,  that  He 
would  confirm  and  strengthen  in  us  the  desire  we  now  feel  to 
labor  together  for  the  end  in  view.  For  then  we  shall  co- 
operate in  good  desires,  in  good  words  and  in  gifts  according 
to  our  ability,  which,  although  they  may  not  be  great  in  tliem- 
selves,  will  yet  be  accepted  by  Him  who  said,  '  Whosoever  shall 
give  *  *  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name 

of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ho  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.'  (St.  Matt,  x.,  42).  We  may  thus  give  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  when  we  give  to  our  missionaries." 

The  reading  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  mentioned.  The  writer,  who  had  designed 
translating  some  extracts  from  from  it,  begs  the  reader's  permission 
to  lay  it  before  them  in  full,  for  besides  that  it  gives  a  better  idea 
than  any  description  could  of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  he 
thinks  that  many  of  its  provisions  deserve  careful  consideration 
from  us  at  this  time.     It  as  follows : 


Constitution  of  tlie  Orthodox  Missionary  Society. 

1.  The  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  is  established   under  the 
high  patronage  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress. 
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2.  The  Orthodox  Missionary  Society,  acting  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  Constitution,  is  placed  under  the  high  direction  of  the 
Holy  Synod. 

3.  The  President  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  is  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Society  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Conncil, 
meeting  at  Moscow  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  and  of  Committees  established  in  the  See-cities  under  the 
PresideDcy  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

JSemark  :  The  JPresidency  of  the  Committees  in  those  See-cities 
where  there  are  now,  or  where  there  are  hereafter  appointed, Vicar 
Bishops,  may  be  delegated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  to  a  Vicar  Bishop. 

5.  The  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  shall  yearly  eommemorate 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  (^  AposUes  of  the  Slavic  Races)^  od 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  by  the  Orthodox  Clmrch,  May  11th. 

I.     Object  and  Work  of  the  Society. 

6.  The  object  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  to  co-operate,  on  the 
basis  of  this  Constitution,  with  Orthodox  missions,  in  the  work  of 
bringing  to  the  Orthodox  faith  those  not  Christians  living  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  confirming  the  new  converts  in  the  truths  of 
our  holy  faith,  and  in  the  duties  of  tiie  Christian  life.  The  Society 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  assist  missions  in  Eastern  Russia,  bat  as 
means  are  supplied  its  aid  may  be  afterward  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  [Foreign  missionary  work  has  since  been 
taken  up.] 

Rema/rk  :  On  account  of  the  existence  of  the  ^^Society  for  the 
Propogation  of  Christianity  in  the  Caucasus,"  approved  by 
the  Emperor  June  9th,  1860,  the  work  of  the  Orthodox  Mis- 
sionary Society  shall  not  be  extended  to  the  Caucasians  or  the 
Trans-Caucasians. 

7.  The  Missionary  Society,  inciting  and  developing  among 
Orthodox  Christians  an  active  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  set  forth,  furnishes  material  aid  for  the  assistance  and  support 
of  missionaries,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mission 
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charcbes,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  printing  of 
books  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
heathen,  and  co-operates  with  the  missionaries  in  removing  every 
sort  of  impediment  to  mission  work. 

8.  The  Missionary  Society,  aiding  whenever  there  is  need,  in 
sustaining  missions  and  the  various  institutions  connected  there- 
with, does  not  go  beyond  this  to  direct  them  in  their  ecclesiastical, 
scbolastic  and  administrative  concerns. 

Rema/rk :  In  case  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  any  mis- 
sion, it  is  left  to  the  President  of  the  Society  to  make  preliminary 
inquiries  in  regard  to  it,  from  the  President  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Diocese  in  which  such  mission  is  situated,  and  then  to  take 
farther  steps  in  a  lawful  manner,  at  his  discretion,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  evil. 

9.  The  establishment  of,  and  changes  in  mission  stations,  the 
erection  of  mission  churches,  schools,  etc.,  as  also  the  designation 
of  missionaries  to  them,  do  not  belong  to  the  Missionary  Society, 
bat  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  diocesan  authorities. 
If  help  be  asked  for  these  things  of  the  Society ,this  may  not  be 
given  without  previous  consultation  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

10.  If  the  Missionary  Society,  on  the  basis  of  reliable  informa- 
tion received  of  trustworthy  persons,  or  in  other  ways,  sees  that 
there  is  need  for  opening  a  mission  in  a  place  where  there  is  none 
as  yet,  and  that  from  the  means  in  hand  it  is  practicable  to  do  so, 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  after  consultation  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  proposed  the  mission  should  be 
set  up,  will  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Holy  Synod  for  its  judg- 
ment thereon. 

11.  The  organization  of  new  mission  stations,  in  their  various 
arrangements,  and  likewise  the  building  of  churches,  schools  and 
like  institutions  are  entrusted,  under  a  commission  from  the 
Society,  to  special  persons  chosen  by  the  Society ;  or,  in  case  of 
need,  to  members  of  the  mission,  on  mutual  agreement,  each  time, 
with  the  proper  diocesan  authorities. 

12.  The  Missionary  Society  will  render,  according  to  its  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  measure  of  its  means,  material  aid  towards  im- 
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proving  the  manner  of  living  of  the  converts.  Should  any 
philanthrophic  persons  desire,  through  the  Missionary  Society^  to 
make  special  offerings  for  the  needs  of  the  new  converts,  the 
Society  will  receive  such  offerings,  and  forward  them  according  to 
the  will  of  the  donors. 

18.  The  Missionary  Society,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  manner 
of  living  of  the  converts,  accustoming  them  to  work  suitable  to  a 
settled  life,  may  ask  the  co-operation  of  capitalists  known  to  it,  or 
from  its  own  funds  make  an  arrangement,  suitable  to  the  local 
circumstances,  for  industrial  institutions  and  farm  schools,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  determined  upon  in  such  cases. 

II.     Membership  in  the  Society. 

14.  The  Missionary  Society  is  made  up  of  persons  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  consists  of  honorary 
and  active  members. 

15.  The  class  of  honorary  members,  in  accordance  with  the 
ratification  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Patroness  of  the  Society, 
consists  of  (a)  members  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  minded 
to  show  sympathy  in  the  work  by  accepting  such  a  position  ;  (b); 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  special  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  for  co-operation  in  its  work,  either  by  their  inflnence, 
through  their  high  position  in  Ohurch  or  State,  or  by  their  ex- 
perience in  mission  work,  or  by  unusually  large  offerings  toward 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

16.  The  active  members  of  the  Society  consist  of  those  persons 
who  are  willing  to  pledge  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society  not 
less  than  three  roubles  yearly. 

Remark :  There  are  counted  among  the  active  members,  clergy 
who,  as  followers  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  missionaries,  can,  if 
they  wish,  be  active  members  of  the  Society,  although  they  do 
not  make  a  money  offering  to  it,  showing  their  co-operation  with 
the  Society  in  this  matter,  by  good  words  in  behalf  ofmissioii 
work,  by  complying  with  the  requests  of  the  Council  or  of  the 
Committees,  or  «ven  by  their  simple  concurrence,  and  without 
departing  at  all  from  their  regular  work.  But  the  right  to  speak 
and  vote  at  the  Oeneral  Meetings  belongs  only  to  those  clergy 
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who,  bein^  in  such  way  actire  members  of  the  Society,  engage 
to  make  a  yearly  offering  to  its  funds. 

17.  The  members  of  the  Society  may,  in  place  of  a  yearly  offer- 
ing, make  a  donation  at  one  time,  of  which  the  annnal  interest 
shall  be  eqnal  to  sucli  offering. 

18.  The  honorary  members  (Sec.  15,  Bern,  b.)  receive  diplomas 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Society.  The  actire  members,  if 
they  desire  it,  receive  certificates  signed  by  the  President  of  their 
Committee,  or,  if  at  Moscow,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council^ 

III.     nights  wnd  Duties  of  Members  of  the  Society. 

19.  All  male  members  of  the  Society,  except  those  of  the 
clergy  who,  accepting  the  position  of  active  members,  do  not 
undertake  to  muke  an  offering  to  its  funds,  (Sec  16,  Rem.)  enjoy 
the  right  to  speak  and  vote  at  the  General  Meetings,  and  are 
eligible  for  election  as  members  of  the  Council,  or  of  Committees, 
or  as  Treasurer. 

20.  Every  member  of  the  Society,  besides  making  pecuniary 
offerings  in  the  measure  of  his  ability,  is  expected  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  the  number 
of  its  members.  He  can  also  communicate  to  the  Council,  or  to 
Committees,  his  views  of  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

IV.     Funds  of  the  Society. 

21.  The  funds  of  the  Society  consist  of  (1)  the  annual  offerings 
of  members,  (2)  donations  of  money  and  useful  articles,  and  (3) 
offerings  (a)  by  means  of  boxes,  whether  put  in  the  churches /br 
the  Propagation  of  Christianity^  or  furnished  by  the  Society,  in 
different  places,  with  the  sanction  of  the  proper  authority,  and  (b) 
through  subscription  books  or  lists,  given  to  members  of  the 
Society. 

22.  Gifts  made  instead  of  a  yearly  offering  (Sec.  17)  constitute 
the  fixed  capital  of  the  Society,  and  donations,  the  objects  of 
which  are  not  definitely  stated,  are  put  to  the  reserve  capital.  The 
interest  on  both  the  fixed  and  the  reserve  capital  may  be  appro- 
priated to  current  expenses. 
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23.  AH  payments,  collections,  and  offerings,  in  regard  to  which 
a  committee  of  the  Society  has  taken  no  action,  belong  to  the 
general  fands  of  the  Society,  and  can  be  expended  only  for  the 
missionary  work. 

V.     JTve  QmncH  and  General  Meetings. 

24.  The  Conncil,  nnder  the  Presidency  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  (Sec.  4),  consists  of  two  Vice-Presidents,  and  of  members. 

25.  One  Vice-President  is  appointed  by  the  President,  from  his 
Vicar  Bishops,  the  other  is  chosen  by  the  Society,  every  two 
years,  from  the  laity.  The  First  Vice-President,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  takes  his  place,  and  attends  to  the  current  work 
of  the  Council. 

26.  The  members  of  the  Council  are  twelve  in  number,  of 
whom  four  are  appointed  by  the  President,  the  remaining  eight 
are  elected  at  the  general  meeting,  all  serving  for  two  years. 

27.  Every  member  of  the  Council  has  the  right  to  resign  his 
position  before  the  end  of  his  two  years'  term. 

28.  The  Council  has  a  Treasurer  and  Secretarv.  The  Treasurer 
is  chosen  by  the  General  Meeting,  for  two  yeara,  and  serves 
gratuitously.  The  Secretary,  chosen  and  dismissed  from  office  by 
the  Council,  receives  a  compensation  corresponding  with  his  labors 
and  the  means  of  the  Society. 

Remark  1 :  In  case  of  the  illness  or  temporary  absence  ol 
Treasurer  or  Secretary  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council  shall 
entrust  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  person  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

Bema/rh  2:  Clerks  may  be  hired  by  the  Secretary,  and  recom- 
pensed at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

29.  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once  a 
month. 

30-  Questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pre- 
siding officer  having  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

31.  For  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Council,  there  is 
required  the  presence  of  a  presiding  officer,  and  of  at  least  half 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

32.  The  Council,  as  the  Central  Body,  gives  direction  as  to  the 
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work  of  the  Oommittees  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

33.  Tlie  Council  receives  fall  information  of  the  doingrs  and  of 
the  means  of  the  Committees,  as  also  of  the  needs  of  the  missions. 

34.  The  Council,  when  the  list  of  eicpenditures  is  determined 
on.  shall  proceed  to  make  payments  accordingjly,  from  its  own 
means,  or  from  those  of  the  Committees,  (Sec.  23),  without  wait- 
ing for  the  approval  of  the  yearly  estimates,  but  after  the  first, 
only  after  approval  by  a  General  Meeting. 

35.  The  Council  deliberates  upon  questions  and  proposals 
brought  before  it  by  committees  and  members  of  the  Society,  and 
after  considering  the  matter  either  gives  a  decision,  or,  if  so  minded, 
refers  it  to  the  next  General  Meetinir. 

36.  The  Council  recommends  (Sec.  15,  Rem.  5)  to  the  General 
Meeting  the  names  of  pei-sons  it  deems  worthy  to  be  honorary 
members,  and  gives  diplomas  to  those  chosen  to  be  such. 

37.  The  Council  confers  with  the  Government,  and  with  other 
institutions,  either  directly,  or,  when  necessary,  through  the  Ober- 
Procnrator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

38.  Concerning  matters  requiring  special  attention,  the  Council 
at  a  fitting  time  expresses  its  opmion  for  the  high  consideration  of 
the  Imperial  Patroness  of  the  Society,  through  the  Ober-Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod. 

39.  It  appertains  to  the  Council  ;  (a)  to  decide  on  ways  of 
prrjcedure  in  the  management  of  the  account  books  and  the 
keeping  of  the  funds  ;  (b)  to  assit^n  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  their  several  duties  ;  (c)  to  invite  to  tlieir  !neetin«:s 
persons  not  of  their  number,  or  to  establish  special  commis- 
sions for  the  examination  of  questions  requiring  special  informa- 
tion, and  (d)  to  print,  as  to  them  may  seem  best,  from  time  to 
time,  appeals  for  offerings,  minutes  of  their  meetings,  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  and  work  both  of  the  Society  and  of 
missions. 

Rema/rk.     Drafts  for  sums  belonging  to  the   Society,  deposited 

in  Credit  Institutions,  the  depositing  and    transfer  of  such  sums, 

require  the  signature  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  of  two  members 

of   the  Council ;  other   papers    are   signed,   according  to   their 

45 
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nature,  by  the  presiding  officer  and  one  member  of  the  Council, 
or  by  one  of  these. 

40.  The  Oonncil  has  its  seal,  with  the  design  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  and  the  Holy  Cross  surrounded  by  rays,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion, "The  Seal  of  the  Council  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary 
Society." 

41.  The  Council  enjoys  the  right  of  franking  its  correspondence, 
and  packages  sent  by  it,  observing  the  regulations  established  by 
law  (See  Code  of  Laws,    1857,  Vol.  IL  p.  205,  Vol.  XII.  p.  369). 

42.  The  Council  each  year  publishes  a  report  of  the  condition 
and  doings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Missions,  for  the  year  past, 
and  also  presents  such  a  report,  with  its  estimates,  to  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

General  Meetings  are  held  yearly.  There  may  also  be  extra- 
ordinary meetings.  Such  are  called  by  the  Council — notice  being 
given  in  the  journals,  or  in  other  ways,  it  being  also  stated  what 
questions  are  to  be  discussed. 

44.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held  in  May.  The  extra- 
ordinary meetings  at  such  time  as  the  Council  may  think  need- 
ful. 

45.  At  the  General  Meetings,  the  President  of  the  Society,  or, 
in  his  absence,  one  of  his  Vicar  Bishops,  as  Vice  President, 
presides. 

46.  At  the  General  Meeting  there  is  (a)  read  the  Annual  Bcport 
of  the  Council,  (b)  The  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  considered  and  approved,  (c)  There  are  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  suitable  persons,  with  full  authority, 
to  audit  the  financial  part  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council, 
(d)  An  election  is  held  for  Second  Vice  President,  for  members 
of  the  Council,  for  a  Treasurer,  and  for  Candidates  for  membership 
in  the  Council,  (e)  Persons  nominated  by  the  Council  (in  con. 
formity  with  Sec.  5.,  Rem,  6,  and  Sec.  36),  to  be  honorary 
members  of  the  Society,  are  then  elected,  should  the  Society  see 
fit,  to  such  position,  (t^  Questions  and  measures  are  discussed 
which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Council,  by  Committees, 
or  by  other  members  of  the  Society. 
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Renuvrk,  The  propositions  of  Oomrnittees  and  of  members  of 
the  Society,  are  brought  before  the  General  Meeting  only  after 
preliminary  examination  by  the  Council. 

47.  Questions  in  the  General  Meeting  are  decided  in  the  way 
mentioned  in  Sec.  30. 

48.  The  Report  of  the  Council,  with  that  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  is,  through  the  Ober-Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
brought  to  the  high  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Patroness  of  the 
Society.  It  is  also  presented  to  tlie  Holy  Synod,  and  afterwards 
is  printed. 

VI.  GommitteeSj  and  Local  Oeneral  Meetings, 

49.  Diocesan  Committees,  under  the  Presidency  of  their  respec- 
tive Diocesans,  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society,  each 
within  its  own  limits. 

50.  Each  Diocesan  Committee  shall  consist,  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, of  a  Vice  President  and  members. 

51.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  shall  appoint,  to  be  associated 
with  him  as  Vice  President,  either  a  Vicar  Bishop  or  a  prominent 
laymen.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  chosen  at  a 
Local  General  Meeting,  to  the  number  of  from  four  to  eight. 

Remark,  The  heads  of  missions,  when  presented  at  a  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  speak  as  if  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 

52.  The  Committee  shall  have  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary. 

53.  In  regard  to  the  terms  of  service  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of  the  Secretary,  the  calling  of 
meetings,  the  rendering  of  decisions,  and  Rules  of  Order,  the 
Committees  shall  be  governed  by  regulations  determined  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society. 

54.  The  Committee  shall  see  (a)  to  giving  certificates  to  active 
members  (Sec.  18).  (b)  To  furnishing  boxes  for  offerings  (Sec. 
21).  (c)  To  providing  collection  books  and  lists,  for  all  members  of 
the  Society  who  are  willing  to  have  such,  and  are  personally  known 
to  the  Committee;  and  (d)  to  publishing  monthly,  in  the  local 
journals,  a  report  of  all  offerings,  and  of  all  disbursements. 
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Remark.  The  sums  gathered  bj  the  coUectioa  books  or  IkU, 
are  sent,  at  the  time  designated  by  the  Committee,  either  directlj 
to  the  Committee,  or,  if  seat  by  jclerical  members,  through  their 
Rural  Deans.  The  books  or  lists  when  filled  oat  are  returned  to 
the  Committee  in  like  manner. 

55.  The  Committees  shall  deposit  the  sums  ooming  to  them, 
in  the  District  Treasuries,  their  Treasurers  each  retaining  on 
hand  not  more  than  one  hundred  roubles  for  current  expenses 

56.  The  Treasurer  of  each  Committee  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council  as  ummary  account  of  Committee  funds,  every  four  months. 

57.  The  "Committees  shall  communicate  with  the  Council  as  to 
the  aims  and  interests  of  the  Society. 

58.  The  Diocesan  Committees  within  whose  bounds  there  are 
missions,  have  the  following  duties :  (a)  to  attend,  in  the  way 
that  may  be  most  convenient,  to  satisfying  the  material  needs  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  missionary  establishments,  (b)  To  co-operate 
with  the  missionaries,  by  their  mediation,  in  the  work  of  Christ 
ianizing  the  heathen,  and  establishing  them  in  the  Orthodox 
faith,  (c)  To  seek,  by  lawful  means,  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  missions,  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, (d)  At  proper  times,  to  furnish  to  the  Council,  beside  the 
yearly  report,  information  of  doings  or  events  at  the  missions,  etc., 
out  of  the  usual  way,  e.  g.,  of  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  heathen, 
and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in 
missionary  work,*  to  print  an  account  of  these  things  in  the  local 
journals. 

Remarkl  I.  These  Committees,  together  with  the  Diocesan 
authorities,  establish  according  to  local  agreement,  the  detailed 
instructions  defining  the  relation  of  the  missions  to  the  committees, 
and  the  ways  of  accounting  with  the  Missions  for  the  sums 
appropriated  by  the  Missionary  Society.  These  instructions  shall 
be,  after  examination  by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Holy  Synod. 

Remark.  II.  The  giving  of  instructions  to  the  Missionaries, 
relative  to  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  and  bnildingthem 
up  in  the  faith,  belongs  directly  to  the  Bishops,  independently  of 
the  Committees. 
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59.  Eaeh  Committee  has  its  seal,  designed   in   conformity  with 

that  mentioned  in  Sec  40,  and  with  the  legend  ^'  The  Seal  ol  the 

Committee  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society,"  and  docnments 
stamped  by  it  shall  be  sent  free  of  postage,  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  41. 

60/  The  Committees,  at  the  begining  of  eaeh  year,  shall  bring 
io  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  reports  of  the  doings,  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  the  number  of  members,  of  the 
Society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  copies  of  these  reports  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Council. 

Bemark.  The  Committees  established  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  are  Missions,  shall,  in  their  Annual  Keport,  give 
(a)  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  Mission  for  the  current 
year,  and  (b)  information  as  to  the  condition  and  doings  of  the 
Mission  for  the  year  past.  Such  shall  be  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  to  the  Holy  Synod. 

61.  The  Local  Annual  General  Meetings  are  called  by  the 
Uommittees,  and  must  be  held  not  later  than  tlie  beginning  of 
February.     Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time. 

62.  In  the  Local  General  Meetings,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  preside,  but  in  case  of  his  absence,  the  Vice  President. 

63.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  calling  the  Local  General  Meet- 
ings, the  order  of  business,  the  decision  of  questions  at  these 
gatherings,  the  election  of  an  Auditing  Committee,  etc.,  these 
shall  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tions 43,  46  and  47. 

64.  The  reports  of  the  Committees  shall  be  published  in  the 
local  journals,  and  shall  also  be  printed  separately,  for  distribution 
among  membei's  of  the  Society. 

65.  Suggestions  as  to  the  interpretation,  or  the  development,  of 
this  Constitution,  presented   or  forwarded   by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  shall   be  sent,  through  the  Ober-Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Such  being  the  Constitution  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  its  actual  working.  An  efEort  has, 
we  see,  been  made  in  the  Russian  Church,  to  arouse  a  general 
interest  in  the  Missionary  work,  by  the  establishment  of  Mission- 
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ary  Committeee  in  the  different  Dioceees,  and  giving  them  defiaite 
work  to  do.  How  far  have  these  efibrte  been  successfnl  ?  This 
is  a  qaestion  of  special  interest  to  us  at  this  time,  when,  owing  io 
part,  perhaps,  to  a  change  in  the  administration  of  our  Missionary 
work,  there  is  widely  recognized  the  necessity  of  what  to  some 
has  long  seemed  most  desirable,  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
Diocesan  Auxiliary  Committees — to  incite  a  more  wide-spread 
zeal  for  missions,  and  to  draw  out,  what  will  follow  upon  an 
increased  interest,  enlarged  offerings  for  the  Missionary  work. 
There  are,  we  may  well  believe,  many  who  might  be  led  to  give 
according  to  their  ability,  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and  who 
are  likely  to  stand  aloof  in  the  future,  but  for  some  such  instru- 
mentality, to  their  own  great  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  cause  of  missions.  The  writer  is  far  from  saying  that 
a  plan  which  may  prove  efficient  in  another  country,  would,  of 
necessity,  work  well  in  our  own.  This  might,  indeed,  be  very  &r 
from  being  the  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  of 
benefit  to  us  to  know  what  others  have  done  in  endeavoring  to  carry 
on  a  work  similar  to  what  we  have  at  heart,  even  if  under  somewhat 
different  circumstances. 

Let  ns  briefly  examine  the  last  Report  of  the  Orthodox 
Missionary  Society,  made  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at 
Moscow,  May  8,  1877.  We  learn  from  this,  that  the  receipts  of 
the  Society  for  the  previous  year  amounted  to  111,598  roubles, 
28i  copecks.' 

Certain  offerings,  ^'For  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  Heathen  in  the  Empire,"  which  have  long  been  made 
in  the  Churches,  are  now  disbursed  through  the  Missionary 
Society.  These  for  the  year  amounting  to  30,100.37^  roubles, 
made  the  entire  sum  received  by  the  Society,  141,698.65}  roubles. 
Let  us  analyze  the  receipts.  Of  the  111,698.28^  roubles  received 
by   the  Society  directly,   16,384.60   roubles   were  received  from 


*  A  rouble  equals  about  seyeatj-fivB  oenta ;  a  oopeok  ia  the  oue  hundredth  part  oi 
a  rouble.  In  the  other  sums  mentioned  in  this  article,  oopecks  will  be  given  as 
decimal  parts  of  a  rouble,  just  as  we  write  cents  as  decimals  of  a  dollar. 
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interest  on  inveeted  funds ;  2,214.14|^  roubles  from  miscellaneous 
sources ;  19,984. 40|^  roubles  came  to  the  Council  directly ; 
73,015.13^     roubles  came    through    the    Diocesan    Committees. 

These  Committees  have  been  founded,  thus  far,  in  about  one- 
half  the  Dioceses  of  the  Bussian  Church,  and  some  of  these 
among  the  poorest  in  the  Church.  Of  the  Dioceses  in  the 
remaining  half,  sending  their  Missionary  offerings  through  the 
Council,  are  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Yaroslav,  Kazan  and 
Nijni  Novgorod.  Of  course,  it  does  not,  of  necessity,  show  a  luke- 
warniness  of  missionary  feeling  to  have  no  definite  Diocesan 
organization  for  missions.  In  Moscow,  the  Council,  with  the 
venerable  Metropolitan  at  its  head,  takes  the  place  most  properly 
of  a  Diocesan  Committee.  It  may  be  thought  wise  that  some  of 
the  neighboring  Dioceses,  as  Yaroslav  and  Tver,  and  others  who, 
if  not  so  near,  are  yet  in  very  close  connection  with  Moscow, 
should  join  with  it  to  make  a  strong  central  body.  But  the  fact 
remains,  that,  of  all  that  is  given,  by  far  the  larger  part  comes 
from  dioceses  in  which,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Diocesan 
Committees,  little  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  received. 

In  the  following  list  of  Dioceses  in  which  there  are  Missionary 
Committees,  there  is  given,  in  parenthesis,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Missionary  Society  in  each  Diocese,  followed  by  the 
amount  of  offerings  as  reported  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
in  May,  1877. 


Aglrachan  (290).  2,859.87f  R. 

The  Don  (about  600),  3,436.89  R. 
Ralouga  (about  60),  632.44  R. 
Kostroma  (271),  3,  928.77^  R. 
Orenburg  (220),  843.63  R. 
Perm  (137),  6,891.66  R. 
Samara  (173),  721.26  R. 
Tamboff(239X  1,966.91  R. 
Tomsk  (74),  476.62  R. 
Vitebsk  (63),  233.86  R. 
Vologda  (237),  1,974.96  R. 
Yakoutsk  (about  110),  610.60  R. 
Kharkoff(408),  3,049. 70i  R. 
Mohileff  (no  report,  just  founded). 


Blagoyaischensky  on  the  A  moor    (117) 
806.81,  R. 
Irkutsk  (about  490),  26,622.90^  R. 
Kieff(69),  1,447.10  R 
Minsk  (46),  261.24^  R. 
Orloff(l40),  2,398.76  R. 
Riazan  (201),  1,866.66  R. 
Simbirsk  (362),  1,801.06  R. 
Tobolsk  (462)  3,698.83^  R. 
Viatka  (138),  2,376.79  R. 
Vladimir  (185),  2,560.89  R. 
Voronej  (148),  1,486.71  R. 
Tenisee  (about  160),  919.42^  R. 
Tchernigoff  (63),  368.00  R. 
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Tbe  Diooeeati  Committees  of  the  la»t  three  dioceses  were 
established  during  the  year.  The  members  of  the  Society,  as 
reported  by  the  several  Diocesan  Committees,  number  in  all 
5,282,  those  connected  with  the  Council  2,828,  the  entire  nnmber 
being  7,560.  The  amount  of  the  offerings-  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  entire  sum  of  141,698.65f  R,  received  by 
the  Society,  15,480.75  R.,  were  added  to  the  Permanent  Fund, 
making  it  in  all  261,104.40  R ;  16,354.41|  R.  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
making  it  170,388.191;  100,659.86  R.  were  expended,  and  there 
remained  cash  on  hand,  74,876,62^  R. 

Of  what  was  expended  as  above,  78,311.49  R.,  were  appropriated 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1876.  7,397.13^  R.  were  special 
offerings  for  Japan  ;  2,060.80  R,  given  to  Missionaries,  in  the  way 
of  special  reli^ef,  anjj  9,708.87  R,  were  appropriated  by  Diocesan 
Committees.  The  expenses  of  the  Diocesan  Committees  amounted 
to  3,211.62^  R.;  those  of  the  Council,  including  880  R.  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  Missionaries  sent  out,  to  4,969.44  R.  The 
other  items  in  this  statement  of  expenses  of  the  Council  are, 
Salary  of  Editor  of  the  Mimoner,  the  bright  weekly  paper  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  Society,  1,000  R.,  Clerk  hire,  1,805  R.,  Office 
rent,  336.37  R.,  Printing,  364.68  R.,  expenses  of  General  Meeting, 
86.00  R.,  sundries,  317.94  R 

The  writer  has  aimed  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  what 
the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  of  Russia  is,  and  of  what  it  is 
doing.  At  another  time,  please  Ood,  he  purposes  telling  of  the 
work  of  Russian  Missionaries  among  heathen  and  Molmnietans,  in 
China,  Japan,  Turkestan,  and  in  Eastern  and  South  Eastern 
Russia. 

CHAS.  R  HALE. 


ARE  THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES  OF  GENESIS 
TO  BE  LITERALLY  UNDERSTOOD  ? 

The  Scriptures  open  with  a  series  of  narratives  concerning!;  the 
very  earliest  events  pertaining  to  our  race. .  Besides  the  much 
discussed  account  of  the  Creation,  tliese  embrace  the  story  of 
Paradise  and  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  murder  of  Abel,  of  the 
great  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  flood  and  of  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues.  Several  or  all  of  these  are  also  mentioned  in 
forms  more  or  less  disguised  in  the  early  legends  of  many  nations 
and  with  especial  distinctness  in  the  ancient  writings  of  Chaldea 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  and  deciphered.  In  the 
traditions  of  other  nations  than  the  Hebrew,  these  are  associated 
with  so  many  circumstances  that  are,  upon  their  face,  unreal,  that 
they  can  only  be  accepted  either  as  dim  reminiscences  of  facts 
overlaid  in  the  course  of  ages  with  a  mass  of  unreliable  legend ; 
or  else  as  allegories,  never  intended  to  be  accepted  as  facts,  but 
designed  to  set  forth  certain  truths  more  likely  to  be  received  in 
primitive  times  in  this  form  than  if  stated  in  abstract  terms. 
Both  these  views  have  been  advocated  by  different  writers  in 
regard  to  the  Scripture  narratives  also.  We  propose  here  to 
examine  these  theories,  but  the  former  very  briefly. 

The  mythical  theory  in  general  rests  upon  one  or  both  of  two 
grounds :  first  the  narratives  in  question  contain  such  improba- 
bilities and  incongruities  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  literally 
accepted.  In  this  case  we  are  compelled  to  search,  by  such  means 
as  may  be  at  our  disposal,  for  the  underlying  truth  from  which 
they  have  sprung,  and  the  result  of  this  search  must  always  be  a 
very  unoertain  residue.  This  is  not  of  much  importance  in  regard 
to  the  Scripture  narratives,  unless  indeed  it  should  be  thought  to 
46 
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have  a  bearing  upon  the  acoount  of  the  age  of  the  antedilavian 
patriarchs ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  value,  it  will  be  more 
conveniently  considered  under  the  head  of  the  all^orical  theory 
to  which  it  is  equally  essential.  The  second  ground  is  simple 
Pyrrhonism — ^the  truth  in  regard  to  these  matters  might  have 
been  so  and  so,  therefore  it  is  so.  This  has  been  extensively 
applied  to  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  in  the  last  generation, 
and  has  been  very  popular.  Under  the  results  of  excavadon  and 
deciphered  inscription  it  is  now  rapidly  waning  in  favor,  and 
it  has  come  to  be  seen  that  what  is  related  by  competent,  honest 
and  intelligent  writers  as  history,  has  at  least  a  primA  facie  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  history.  It  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 
Neither  is  it  proposed  to  consider  the  theory  of  congroity. 
Doubtless  there  are  cases  in  which  doings  and  sayings  of  men  are 
related  which  are  so  grossly  incongruous  to  their  known  character, 
or  to  other  known  facts  of  their  lives  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  receive  them  as  authentic  history.  The  same  thing  may  resalt 
also  from  palpable  anachronisms.  Such  difficulties  have  been 
alleged  against  some  of  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis  ;  but  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
these.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  anthropomorphic 
form  of  Revelation,  there  has  been  no  difficultv  of  this  kind 
suggested  which  has  not  been  abundantly  set  aside.  The  difS- 
culty  itself  is  of  that  subjective  character  which  requires  to  be 
very  strong  and  clear  to  be  entitled  to  weight. 

Nevertheless,  the  mythical  character  of  these  early  Scripture 
narratives  has  been  advocated  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
and  of  late  has  been  thought  to  receive  confirmation  from  the 
discovery  of  the  corresponding  Ohaldean  legends.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  this  point  briefly.  The  Chaldean  legends, 
as  we  at  present  have  them,  are  contained  in  fragments  of  Assyrian 
tablets  recovered  from  the  mounds  at  Kouyunjik,  on  the  site  of  the 
palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal.  Such  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  concern  the  narratives  contained  in  Genesis  were  found 
exclusively  in  the  latter  locality,  and  were  written  about  the  year 
670,  B.  C.    But  these  Assyrian  tablets  announce  themselves  as 
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copies  of  earlier  Babylonian  records.  How  ancient  were  the 
originals }  The  late  eminent  Assyriologist,  George  Smith  '  gives 
his  reasons  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  committed  to  writing 
in  the  period  between  2000  and  1550  B.  C ;  i.  e.  (in  a  general 
way,  in  the  period  between  Abraham  and  Moses),  bat  to  have 
then  been  the  record  of  much  more  ancient  oral  traditions.  While 
these  dates  are  open  to  mach  controversy  and  the  reasons  given 
for  them  can  by  no  means  be  considered  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  as  conclnsive,  they  may  yet,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
be  here  accepted.  It  is  probable  then,  that  Abrahapa,  before  his 
migration,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldean  legends,  apd  it  is 
hence  argued  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis  relating  to  the  same 
subjects  and  often  containing  a  somewhat  similar  statement  of  the 
main  facts,  were  ultimately  derived  from  these  Chaldean  legends. 
The  latter  are  manifestly  legendary,  hence  the  former  must  be 
also.  The  completeness  of  the  non  aequitur  can  only  be  made 
apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  narratives,  for  which 
there  is  here  no  space.  The  simple  brevity  of  the  history  in  Gen- 
esis is  familiar ;  the  Chaldean  legends  are  obscure,,  verbose  and 
swelling  out  at  every  point  with  the  monstrosities  of  early  myth- 
ology. It  is  as  if  a  modern  scholar  should  sit  down  to  pick  out 
the  grains  of  truth  in  the  prehistoric  myths  of  ancient  Greece  and 
having  set  them  down  soberly,  should  then  be  told,  forsooth,  that 
his  work  must  itself  be  legendary  because  derived  from  legendary 
sources !  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  knowledge  of  legends,  to 
all  experience  of  literature,  that  the  derived  legend  should  be  thus 
vastly  more  simple,  more  reasonable,  more  v^raisemblable  than  the 
legend  from  which  it  was  drawn.  If  we  assume,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Chaldean  legends  represent  a  primeval  revelation 
so  overlaid  with  the  corrupt  accretions  of  ages  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable,  and  that  Abraham  or  some  later  writer  was  guided 
by  inspiration  to  recover  from  this  mass  of  legend  the  original 
truth,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  facts  which  can  only  seem 
less  probable  to  those  who  shrink  from  accepting  the  fact  of  in- 

'The  Chaldean  aocount  of  Genesis,  Ohap.  II. 
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spiratfon  at  all.  But  if  we  \^ete  to  takie  a  purely  hntaan  view  6f 
the  matter,  we  must,  if  we  Regard  Abraham  as  the  atithor  of  the 
early  nari-atives  in  Genesid,  either  consider  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  far  tnore  ancient  tnA  trnstworthy  account  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Chaldean  legends,  or  else  that  he  analyzed  these 
with  matchle^ss  skill  Mi  penetratibn  and  drew  from  them  and 
preserved  for  our  use  the  simple  history  out  of  which  they  had 
gradually  grown.  In  either  c^se  their  contr^t  to  the  Ohalde&n 
legends  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  historical  character  of  the 
early  narratives  of  Genesis. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  with  the  alternative  that  these  narratives 
are  either  relations  of  facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  or  else  are 
allegories,  like  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  designed  to  teach  moral 
truths,  but  not  meant  to  be  literally  understood  of  real  events. 
With  this  allegorical  interpretation  a  tinge  of  the  mythical  element 
is  often  supposed  to  be  combined. 

Undoubtedly  these  narratives  have  been  received  for  a  generation 
of  centuries  in  their  literal  sense  ;  but  this  is  no  more  conclusive 
as  to  their  true  interpretation  than  many  other  things,  such  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  are  now  positively  known  to 
have  been  understood  erroneously.  They  are  distinguished,  even 
the  objector  allows,  from  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  by 
being  narrated  in  the  simple  form  of  history,  while  the  parables 
are  marked  as  such  in  their  very  narration  ;  but  it  is  urged  that 
this  distinction  may  belong  to  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  the 
people,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  in  the  Epistles  also  (as  Matt 
X.15,  xix.4,  Luke  xi.51,  Hom.  v,  Heb.  xi,  2  Pet.  iii,  etc.),  which 
refer  to  these  narratives  as  the  basis  of  important  moral  teaching. 
It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  appeal  to  a  statement  in  a  parable  of 
Scripture  or  even  in  a  work  of  fiction,  as  Dante  or  Shakspeare,  in 
argument  as  if  they  were  actual  facts,  the  fiction  being  so  true  to 
nature  that  the  appeal  will  be  allowed  ;  but  in  some  instances  in 
which  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis  are  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  speakers  or  writers  had  any 
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other  conception  of  them  than  as  literal  narratives.  Without 
pressing  that  point,  however,  let  ns  look  at  some  of  these  narra- 
tives more  pitfticularly  and,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
their  allegorical  character,  see  to  what  conclusions  this  assumption 
will  lead  us. 

First  among  these  narratives  chronologically  comes  the  story  of 
Paradise  and  the  fall.     We  will  suppose  that  no  objection  is  made 
to  the  general  representation  of  man's  original  state  of  innocence 
and  of  his  having  in  some  way  become  sinful.    The  latter  fact  is 
patent     It  cannot  be  disputed  that  sin  is  in  the  world ;  it  is  all 
about  us,  and  is  recognized  in  our  own  hearts  with  an  experience 
too  real  and  too  bitter  to  allow   of  its   being  questioned.     The 
other  assumption — of  man's  original  innocence — offers  the  best 
reconciliation  which  has  ever  been  suggested  of  his  present  sinful- 
ness with  the  absolute  holiness  of  his  Creator.     The  questions  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  human  race  on  the  one  side,  and  of  evolu- 
tion on  the  other,  do  not  come  in  here  at  all.     So  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned  whatever  views  may  be  held  about  it,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Old  Testament  treats  only  of  one  race;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  the  narrative  starts  with  man 
when  he  was  already  constituted  with  his  existing  faculties.     We 
cannot  here  consider  the  view  that  sin  is  merely  an  imperfect 
stage  of  progress  towards  good,  having  in  itself  no  truly   moral 
character.     If  such  a  view  is  consistent  with  Scripture  at  all,  it 
can  only  be  on  the  supposition  that  man  had  reached  his  ideal 
state  and  become  perfectly  holy  before  his  story  is  opened  in  Gen- 
esis.   That  narrative  presents  him  to  our  view  as  morally  inno- 
cent, and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  the  perilous  yet  precious 
gift  of  choice.     By  what  methods  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  this  power  lead  to  actual  sin  ?    To  many  the  story  as  told  in 
Genesis  seems  puerile  and  too  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity 
of  man  to  be  an  actual  narrative  of  facts,  and  moreover  to  contain 
within  itself  several  accessory  statements  which  indicate  to  their 
minds  its  allegorical  character.     There  is  a  mention  of  a  Paradise 
with  its  tree  of  life  and  its  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good   and 

evil,  which  savors  to  tliem  altogether  of  a  parable ;  and  there  is 
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the  account  of  a  persuasive  serpent,  which  seems  almost  a  dream 
of  the  Arabian  nights ;  withal  there  is  a  command  given  and 
broken  not  to  eat  of  this  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
which  seems  a  very  small  matter  in  itself  on  which  to  rest  the 
fortunes  and  the  character  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  last 
point  is  the  really  important  one ;  the  others  are  merely  accessories. 
It  is  thought  better  to  suppose  that  the  great  truth  to  be  conveyed 
was  the  alienation  of  the  human  heart  from  God,  and  that  this  is 
told  in  the  form  of  the  narrative  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  not 
because  it  actuallv  so  occurred,  but  because  it  could  thus  be  more 
easily  received  and  held  in  remembrance  by  uncultured  minds. 
Let  all  this  be  granted,  and  then  let  us  try  to  conceive  how  this 
alienation  of  the  heart  was  manifested. 

Such  alienation  has  never  existed  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in 
the  world  without  showing  itself  in  some  outward  act.  The  evil 
inward  disposition  invarably  breaks  forth  in  actual  transgression. 
Now  how  could  our  first  parents  have  committed  a  transgression ! 
Or  we  might  even  ask,  how  could  they  have  become  conscious  of 
any  divergence  between  their  will  and  the  will  of  God  ?  Clearly, 
there  must  have  been  some  command  laid  upon  them  which  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  violate.  Without  such  command  one 
cannot  see  how  they  could  have  found  themselves  in  opposition  to 
God ;  a  purely  subjective  opposition  is  hardly  conceivable  under 
the  circumstances.  To  carry  out  the  allegory  then  there  must  have 
been  some  definite  command — whether  one  given  supernatnrally 
from  above,  or  one,  as  some  prefer  to  think — made  known 
through  their  own  conscience,  but  still  some  definite  command  laid 
upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  command  they  broke.  What  was 
it  ?  We  may  range  through  the  whole  category  of  possible  com- 
mands and  we  shall  find  nothing  simpler,  nothing  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  nothing  more  fitted  to  the  inexperience  and  moral 
infancy  of  our  first  parents  than  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  Whatever  the  command  may  have  been 
the  object  to  which  it  had  reference  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
thing  '^of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  "  for  the  transgressors, 
hitherto  knowing  only  good,  and  that  simply  and  not;  antagonistic- 
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ally,  DOW,  bj  the  very  act  of  transgression,  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  and  of  good  also  in  its  relation  of  antagonism  to  evil  The 
tree,  therefore,  if  a  tree  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mand, mast  of  necessity  have  been  a  '^  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil"  Thus  in  the  main  point,  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  realize  what  the  allegorical  interpretation  means,  we  are  led 
back  nnavoidably  to  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands. 
Nothing  whatever  has  been  gained  by  shrinking  from  accepting  it 
ag  a  simple  story  of  actual  facts  as  they  occurred. 

When  we  turn  to  the  accessories  we  shall  find  that  there  is  noth  • 
log  in  them  to  call  for  a  different  conclusion.  We  understand 
plainly  enough  from  alt  Scripture  that  the  serpent  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  tempter  of  souls.  We  assume  that 
there  is  such  a  tempter  and  that  he  is  a  personal  being ;  but 
if  any  think  otherwise,  let  them  substitute  for  the  word  that  which 
they  conceive  to  be  intended  by  the  names  Satan  and  the  Devil, 
and  the  argument  will  remain  the  same.  We  read  that  the 
serpent,  thus  guided,  spoke  to  Eve ;  but  how  ?  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  God's  speaking  to  man  ;  sometimes  it  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  by  an  audible  voico ;  far  more  frequently  it  is  by 
visions;  often  by  dreams;  sometimes  by  messengers,  human  or 
angelic;  sometimes  by  the  assumption  of  a  human  form ;  oftenest 
of  all  the  means  of  communication,  as  in  these  chapters,  is  not 
mentioned,  and  we  are  free  to  suppose  that  mode  which  may  seem 
best  to  suit  the  circumstances.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  evil  spirit  "  spoke  "  through  the  serpent.  We  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  supposition  of  an  audible  voice.  We  now 
often  refer  to  the  brutes  as  coaxing  us,  as  speaking  to  us,  as  telling 
US  of  their  wants.  In  such  wise  the  serpent,  aided  by  the  sugges. 
tions  of  the  Devil  to  the  mind  of  Eve,  may  have  spoken,  or  some 
other  of  many  ways  may  have  been  used.  This  does  not  matter, 
and  does  not  affect  the  main  point 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  suppose  that  the  serpent  underwent 
any  physical  change  when  the  curse  was  pronounced  ^'  upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life;  "  for  not  only  did  the  family  of  Ophidians  exist  before  man, 
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bat  when  the  writer  osed  the  word  '^  serpent "  he  must  have  meant 
the  creature  which  was  called  by  that  name  in  hie  time.  The 
serpent  had  been  the  tool  and  was  ever  hereafter  to  be  the  symbol 
and  reminder  of  the  struofgle  between  man  and  evil,  and  to  this 
end  it  was  essential  that  he  should  remain  unchanged  ;  just  as  in 
everything  which  hf^K  sacramental  character,  the  rainbow,  cireom- 
cision,  the  Paschal  lamb,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  in  every- 
thing of  simihu*  character,  it  is  essential  that  the  familiar  object 
or  custom  used  as  the  material  of  the  sacrament  should  remain 
unchanged.  .The  circumstances  of  the  story  which  have  inclined 
men  to  adopt  an  allegorical  interpretation  need  only  to  be  fairly 
considered  to  show  that  they  do  not  tend  in  that  way. 

Of  the  tree  of  life  nothing  can  safely  be  said,  because  its  use  has 
uAver  been  permitted  to  man,  and  we  therefore  know  nothing 
about  it.  Whether  literal  or  allegorical  the  saine  thing  is  true ; 
we  cannot  interpret  it  at  all.  In  the  materia  medica  we  find  many 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  powerfully  affect  the  human  system.  I^ 
led  by  this  analogy,  we  should  be  inclined  to  interpret  this  tree  of 
some  means  Divinity  provided  for  strengthening  the  powers  of  life 
and  thus  keeping  the  tendency  to  decay  in  abeyance  in  a  body  as 
yet  unvitiated  by  inherited  disease  ^  we  must  yet  remember  that 
it  plainly  had  reference  only  to  this  terrestrial  life.  If  drags  can 
have  such  power  upon  the  wrecked  constitutions  men  now  inherit 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestral  ills,  there  is  nothing  strange  that  a 
greater  power  should  have  been  exerted  upon  the  yet  untainted  con- 
stiitution  of  man.  But  however  this  may  be,  after  the  fall  it  could 
only  have  prolonged  a  life  of  sin  and  sorrow;  and  man  was 
mercifuUj  denied  access  to  its  fruit. 

The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  appears  in  Genesis  as  the  record  of 
a  passionate  and  unprincipled  man  the  first  born  of  the  race, 
who  rose  upon  and  murdered  his  more  righteous  brother.  The 
allegorists  tell  us  that  this  is  a  fable  or  parable  to  set  forth  one  fea- 
ture in  the  inevitable  struggle  of  advancing  civilizations.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  human  race  there  was  no  idea  of  property  and  no 
division  of  labor ;  but  with  advancing  civilization  both  these  thing.* 
were  necessarily   introduced.     The  nomadic  shepherd  finds  hu< 
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righto  enoKMiohed  ufKMi  by  the  agriooltoralist  who  raaal  needs 
demaDd  the  poeaeflBion  of  land  Id  aeTeralty.  A  strnggle  and 
collision  ensues,  and  the  agrionlturalist,  Cain,  who  represents  the 
higher  progress  in  civilization,  is  the  victor.  He  becomes  the  founder 
of  a  race  among  whom  the  arts  are  developed,  his  descendants  be- 
ing '^  the  father  of  them  that  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  also 
the  "  instmctor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pastoral  conmmnity  must  in  this  progress  give  way,  and 
accordingly  Abel  is  represented  as  slain.  Now,  if  the  narrative  be 
a  parable  at  all,  we  believe  it  mnst  be  a  parable  with  a  very  diflEer- 
ent  moral.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  story,  certain 
other  things  do  appear  very  prominently ;  but  of  this  presently. 
Let  us  again  take  the  alleged  allegory  and  consider  it.  In  the 
early  days  of  mankind  how  was  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  ideas  determined  ?  There  were  no  Congresses  to  debate  upon 
them,  no  Quarterly  jReviews  to  discuss  them.  All  history  shows 
that  the  stru^le  between  ideas  has  always  taken  a  concrete  and 
not  an  abstract  form.  It  has  been  not  the  question  of  ownership 
in  general,  but  of  the  ownership  of  this  particular  piece  of  prop- 
erty by  this  particular  man.  Even  if,  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  of 
the  progress,  the  question  be  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  region  by 
a  clan  or  tribe,  still  the  conflict  turns  mainly  upon  the  skill  and 
prowess  of  some  single  individual.  If,  then,  a  conflict  in  the 
earliest  ages  arose  between  the  different  tendencies  and  the  differ- 
ent ideas  into  which  human  society  was  tending  to  divide,  that 
conflict  could  only  have  found  expression  in  a  strife  of  individuals 
and  we  come  l)ack  again  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  murdered 
his  brother. 

But  can  the  above  be  considered  in  any  sense,' allegorical  or 
literal,  as  the  purport  of  the  story  told  in  Genesis  i  That  story  is 
of  two  brothers,  the  earliest  boni  of  men,  who  come  to  offer  sacri- 
fice ;  one  is  accepted,  the  other  rejected,  and  this  difference  in  their 
treatment  was  the  result,  we  are  told  in  the  New  Testament 
(Hebrews  xi. :  4)  of  Al)el's  faith.  Cain,  angered  at  the  result,  and, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Divine  remonstrances,  slew  his  brother.  If 
this  be  an  allegory  of  anything,  it  is  surely  an  allegory  to  set  forth  the 
47  ' 
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fearful  consequences  to  which  unbridled  passion,  chafed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  ill-doing,  may  lead.  This  is  an  allegorj 
which  in  every  age  has  been  often  realized  in  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  Why  should  a  fictitious  story  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inculcating  this  lesson  than  the  real  ones  which  history 
has  so  abundantly  supplied  ?  and  what  shadow  of  reason  is  there 
for  denying  that  it  actually  occurred  between  the  first  two  brothere 
whom  the  world  had  seen  ? 

But  how  about  the  ages  of  the  ante-diluvian  patriarchs,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  many  of  the  post-diluvian  ?  Is  it  to  be  accepted 
as  a  literal  fact  that  men  in  those  days  lived  for  periods  that  would 
stretch  back  from  our  day  half-way  through  the  Christian  era  i  Some 
degree  of  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  exact  ages  recorded  in  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis  may  readily  be  admitted 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  Hebrew  text,  the  Samari- 
tan and  the  Greek  versions  all  differ  from  one  another  in  r^rd 
to  many  of  these  numbers,  and  when  it  is  also  remembered  how 
very  peculiar  a  difficulty  attends  the  exact  transmission  of  num- 
bers through  the  hands  of  many  successive  scribes.  But  these 
considerations,  while  they  may  affect  in  some  degree  some  of  the 
details,  scarcely  alter  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  in  which  a 
longevity  many  times  beyond  the  present  possibilities  of  human 
life  is  attributed  with  great  minuteness  and  circumstantiality  to 
one  after  another  of  the  long  line  of  patriarchs.  Suggestions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made ;  that  year  stands  for  month  or  some 
other  division  of  time — ^forgetting  that  the  word  must  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  at  the  time  the  record 
was  written ;  that  each  of  the  patriarchs  represents  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  long  line  of  heads  of  a  particular  family  or  clan,  like 
the  Abimelechs  of  Philistia,  or  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  or  the 
Seleucidae  and  Ptolemies  of  a  later  day — an  interpretation  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties  in  several  cases,  such  as  that  of  Enoch 
and  Noah ;  and  so  with  other  explanations.  They  all  attest  the 
sense  of  the  difficulty  without  removing  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  dis- 
position to  look  upon  the  record  of  these  ages  as  something  else 
than  literal  is  strengthened  when  it  is  found  that  as  the  early  story 
of  all  other  nations  passes  back  beyond  the  bounds  of  authentic 
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history  immense  periods  of  life  and  activity  are  assigneScl  to  their 
semi-mythical  heroes.  It  is  true  that  these  periods  are  reckoned 
by  tens  of  thousands,  instead  of  by  himdreds  of  years ;  but  still 
they  indicate,  it  is  alleged,  the  same  disposition  to  exaggeration, 
and  why  should  we  suppose  the  early  legends  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple alone  to  have  been  exempt  from  this  tendency  ?  The  Chal- 
dean pre-historic  myths,  e.  g.,  diflEer  here  from  the  Hebrew  only 
as  they  do  everywhere  else — in  the  story  of  the  creation,  the  fall, 
the  flood.  Wliy  not  regard  them  alike  as  myths  or  as  allegories, 
the  Hebrew  being  characterized  by  less  wildness  and  extravagance, 
by  a  less  exuberant  imagination  as  became  the  cliaracter  of  the 
people  ?  But  was  this  the  cliaracter  of  the  Hebrew  people  ?  Is 
there  any  literature  which  shows  a  richer  imagination  than  is  f  oimd 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Israelites  ?  And  in  every  corruption  of 
the  text  of  those  books,  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  exag- 
geration abundantly  manifest  ?  There  is  no  other  explanation  of 
the  great  simplicity  and  moderation  of  these  early  narratives  in 
Genesis,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  legends  of  other 
nations,  which  is  critically  and  scientifically  reasonable,  than  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Hebrews  have  preserved  the  kernel  and  truth 
of  history.  This  applies  to  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  as  well  as  to 
the  other  stories.  We  can  trace  how  Abraham  migrated  at  an  early 
day  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with  the  veritable  history  which 
his  pure  religion  enabled  him  to  keep  intact,  while  the  same  record 
among  the  polytheistic  nations  whom  he  left  became  dimmed  and 
obscured — in  fact,  had  probably  already  become  so  even  in  his  day 
— and  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  mythical  legend.  Yet  this  legend 
stiU  points  back  to  the  Hebrew  story  as  the  nucleus  of  historic  truth 
around  which  it  has  all  crystallized.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us,  why  should  these  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  have  been  assigned  by  the  Chaldeans,  by  the  Egyptians 
and  by  other  nations,  to  their  pre-historic  ancestors  imless  there 
had  actually  been  among  them  extraordinary  longevity  ?  We  are 
apt  to  forget  the  correlation  between  activity  of  life  and  length  of 
life.  They  may  be  compared  to  speed  and  power ;  the  one  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  other.  All  the  intimations  we  have  of 
those  early  days  of  the  race  and  aU  the  thoughts  we  can  form  of 
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it,  go  to  show  that  life  w»8  then  exceedingly  slow,  With  few 
events,  with  little  intensity  of  thought  or  a(<tivity  of  any  kind. 
The  diet  (Gten.  i :  29 ;  ix :  8,  4)  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
vegetable,  and  there  were  few  inherited  diseases.     Under  these 
circumstances  a  far  longer  than  the  present  ordinary  term  of  life 
was  to  be  expected — a  term  which  gradnally,  but  somewhat  rap- 
idly, shortened  when  all  these  circumstances  became  changed  as 
the  ages  rolled  away.    We  confess  to  an  utter  scepticism  in  r^ard 
to  statements  made,  as  if  upon  medical  authority,  that  the  human 
constitution  is  incapable  of  such  duration ;  that,  considered  simply 
as  a  mechanism,  it  could  not  possibly  endure  for  so  many  centuries. 
Such  statements,  if  made,  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  eonstitution  as  it  now  exists.    Evoi 
now,  there  exist  long-lived  and  short-lived  families  in  which  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  the  one  is  almo^  double  that  of  the 
other,  and  yet  no  analysis  of  science  can  detect  the  difference  be> 
tween  them.     How  slight  a  change  woidd  have  made  the  ante- 
diluvian ages  possible?  and  where  is  the  evidence,  or  even  the 
probability,  that  stich  changes  have  not  occurred  in  the  five  or  six 
thousand  years  or  'more  of  the  constant  propagation  of  the  hu- 
man race  'i   But  however  these  things  may  be,  we  know  of  no  otlier 
way  of  explaining  the  universal  myths  in  regard  to  the  inunense 
longevity  of  pre-historic  heroes  than  by  the  supposition  that  the 
early  ages  of  mankind  were  actually  considerably  prolonged  be- 
yond their  present  measure. 

The  remaining  narratives  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  must  be  treated  more  summarily,  and  this  is  reaUy  all  that 
can  be  required.  The  tradition  of  the  flood  among  nearly  all  the 
nations  throughout  the  world  who  have  been  intelligent  enough  t(» 
have  tl^ditions,  might  alone  be  deemed  suflBcient  to  establish  it  as  an 
historic  fact.  K  it  be  regarded  as  local,  co-extensive  with  the  race 
of  Adam,  for  whose  punishment  alone  it  was  sent,  it  can  be  con- 
fronted by  no  scientific  objection ;  and  this  view  of  its  local  char- 
acter has  been  held  more  or  less  genemlly  in  all  ages  at  least  of 
Christian  thought.*     The  only  difficulty  in  the  aeeeptanoe  of  it«* 

'  See  QiuDBt.  et  Reap,  ud  orthodoxoB.  QuiBst.  xxzUi.    ^und  up  with  ihe  works  of 
Justin  Martyr.) 
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hifitorie  trath  must  be  found  hi  the  denial  of  a  stipernataral  Power 
fi^iiding  and  controlling  the  forces  of  natnre  for  His  own  moral 
purposes.  That  question  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Admittinj? 
the  existence  of  such  a  Power,  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  the 
flood  which  demands  or  even  suggests  an  all^^rical  interpi*etation. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  allegory  should  have  l^een  able  to 
a^ert  its  place  in  the  most  ancient  reminiscences  of  so  many  na- 
tions. These  uniform  traditions  of  the  most  widely  0e]>amted 
and  diverse  people  point  back  to  and  unite  in  the  historic  narra-.. 
tive  as  given  in  Genesis  vi,  vii  and  viii. 

Somewhat  the  same  position  may  be  taken   in  regard  to  the 
"  confusion  of  tongues."     Linguistic  science  points  to  the  diver- 
gence of  languages,  at  least  within  a  few  great  families,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  gradual  growth  and   development;    but  how  gi*adna1,  m 
measured  by  the  scale  of  years,  it  has  no  means  of  detennining. 
Those  limits  must  be  enormously  wide  which  have  allowed,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Hebrew  or  the  Assyrian  to  remain  sul)stantially  un- 
changed for  a  thousand  years,  or  the  Greek  to  vary  but  little  in 
that  period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  own  day  [xn^nit  the  . 
fragments  of  an  uncultured  African  trite,  separated  from  ea(5h 
other  by  only  a  few  miles,  to  become  unintelligible  to  one  another 
far  within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation.     In  view  of  tliese 
facts,  it  is  seen  that  the  difficulties  of   the  Scripture  narrative 
are  merely  difficulties  whidi  our  own  imagination  has  thrust  int^i 
the  text,  but  wliich  do  not  belong   to   the   text   itself.     In  the 
first  place,  there   is  no  statement   there  tliat  all  mankind  were 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  build  the  t^jwer  of    Hatel ;    on    tlie 
contrary,  tiie  natural  inference  from  the  eUjry  is  that  it  wa^  the 
woik  rather  of  only  that  portion  of  the  nw^e  who  migrat^^J  from 
tlie  original  centre  towani«  "  the  land  of  Sliinar."     l)ivifrp^fmi*jfH 
of  language  were  therefore  left    to  grow  up  naturally  lietween 
them  and  those  who  were   left    tehind,  an  well    a^i   among   tiic 
various  tribes  of  the  latter.     There   ii?,  Uion^^vfirf  no  »<tat4ffrierit 
whatever  in   r^ard    to    the    lenjrth  of    time  during  which    t\u: 
"confusion  of  tongues'*  was  dev<;lopifig  it«x;lf,  ex'j^rpt  thiit  it  wan 
short  enough  to  prevent  the  tf^SfqAt^'um  of  the  va*»t  w*/rk  th*;y  ha/1 
nndertakem    In  view  of  the  ma^rnitude  of  the  work  and  the 
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probably  small  number   of   laborers  who  could  be  spared  from 
the  other  necessities  of  life,  this  limit  may  well  have  indnded  a 
long   term   of    years.      Finally,   there   is   no   hint  given  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  divergence  of  their  tongues,  except  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  their  common  enterprise.     Very  likdv 
the  result  was  hastened  by  the  want  of  mutual  forbearance,  the 
misunderstandings  and  quarrelings  which  even  a  slight  dialectic 
variation  would  be  sure  to  occasion  among  bold,  bad  men  engaged 
in  a  Heaven-defying  enterprise.     The  mere  beginnings  of  the  for- 
mation of  dialects,  such  as  the  difference  in  the  Italian  of  the 
peasants  of  Venice  and  of  Naples,  such  as  the  diflferenoe  in  tlie 
English  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Cornwall  and  of  Northumber- 
land, would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    But  this 
is  stated  with  emphasis,  that  the  confusion,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  extent  and  however  long  in  developing,  was  ord^ed  of 
God  and  ordered  for  a  purpose.     In  Scripture,  as  in  the  high^t 
philosophy,  all  is  from  Him.    Here,  again,  if  His  guidance  and 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  be  admitted,  all  is  plain  and  with- 
out difficulty ;  if  this  be  denied,  Scripture  can  be  but  a  tissue  of 
absurdities  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Thus  far  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  inscription  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  Bi/rs  Nimroud  deciphered  by  Oppert.  It 
records  the  stoppage  of  the  building  of  that  tower  forty-two  gen- 
erations before  his  day,  because  '^  since  a  remote  time  people  had 
abandoned  it,  without  order  expressing  their  words."  Question 
has  been  made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  translation;  but  essen- 
tially the  same  tradition  has  been  found  by  George  Smith  amon^ 
the  clay  tablets  of  Nineveh  which  are  copies  of  the  older  Baby- 
lonian literature.     A  portion  of  one  of  these  fragments  he  reads 

as  follows :  " Babylon  brought  to  subjection,  [small]  and  great 

he  confounded  their  speech.  Their  strong  place  (tower)  all  the 
day  they  founded ;  to  their  strong  place  in  the  night  entirely  he 
made  an  end.  In  his  anger  also  word  thus  he  poured  out ;  [to] 
scatter  abroad  he  set  his  face,"  etc.'  For  any  other  record  tlian 
that  of  Scripture  such  inscriptions  would  be  universally  thought 
sufficient  confirmation  of  its  historic  character. 


*  Ohiildeaa  Gtonesis,  by  George  Smith,  p.  168. 
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Were  there  space,  other  Scripture  narratives  might  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.    DiflSculties  must  be  expected  in  the  story  of 
such  remote  events  so  very  briefly  told,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
seem  to  avoid  these  by  saying  in  a  general  way,  "oh,  that  is  all 
allegorical ;"  but  as  soon  as  the  allegory  is  questioned,  it  is  found 
to  bring  us  back  of  necessity  to  facts  which  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  simple  language  of  the  Pentateuch.    A  cul- 
tured mind  may  at  first  revolt  from  the  strongly  anthropomorphic 
knguage  of   Genesis,  and  imagine  that  the  story  which  is   ex- 
pressed by  it  cannot  be  literal ;  but  if  that  mind  will  take  on  a 
still   higher  culture  and  will  narrowly  scan  its  own  most  philo- 
sophical language  concerning  the  Divine  Being,  it  will  find  that 
this  is  anthropomorphic  too,  only  less  intelligible  to  the  popular 
apprehension.      Any  one  who  will  reflect,  will  stiU  further  find, 
that  all  language  in  relation  to  the  Deity  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  anthropomorphic,  and  that  only  by  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage could  the  Deity  have  revealed  Himself  to  man.     The  extent 
of  the  anthropomorphism  must    be   in  the  inverse  ratio    to  the 
culture  of  the  time  when  the  revelation  was  made,  and  that  which 
may  seem  excessive  and  even  gross  to  us,  was  most  suitable  to 
our  race  in  its  infancy  and  is  still  the  language  best  adapted  to 
convey  the  truth  to  the  uncultured — to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind.  And,  finally,  the  extreme  simplicity  and  directness  of  God's 
dealings  with    our  earliest  forefathers  which    now  gives  offence 
to  the  fastidious,  was  in  fact  the  very  best  and  wisest  way,  the 
most  loving  and  the  most  easily  comprehended  in  the  times  in 
which  it  occurred.     K  we  imagine  that   our  Heavenly  Father 
has  now  led  us  to  the  understanding  of  something  of  the  calcu- 
lus of  spiritual  truth,  this  gives  us  no  reasonable  ground  for  de- 
spising or  casting  aside  the  arithmetic  by  which  He  instructed  the 
earlier  years  of  our  race. 

FREDERIC  GARDIKER. 


HISTORY   OP   THE   CHURCH   IN   BOHEMIA 

AND    MORAVIA. 

The  Synod  of  Sendomir  had  been  prepared  for  by  two  smaller 
assemblies  held  at  Posen  and  Wilna.  The  Lutheran  Pastor 
Glitschner  had  invited  the  brethren  to  the  former  place  to  coufer 
about  a  projected  union  with  the  Lutherans.  They  met  ou  the 
13th  of  February,  in  the  house  of  Count  Lukas  Gorka;  on  tlie 
one  side  twenty-four  Lutheran  preadiers,  on  the  other  Israel  and 
Laurentius,  with  a  number  of  Moravian  nobles.  Glitschner  com- 
ment^ with  prayer  and  exhortation  and  then  they  sang,  all  kneel- 
ing, the  hymn, 

Komm  heiliger  Geist,  Herre  Oott. 
(Gome,  Holy  Spirit,  God.) 

The  discussion  then  commenced.  Glitschner  demanded  the  for- 
mal acceptance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  Brethren. 
Bishop  Israel  replied  that  it  would  be  better  for  each  party  to 
accept  the  doctrinal  confession  of  the  other  side.  Although  no 
delinite  conclusion  was  reached,  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Sjmod 
of  Sendomir,  to  which  the  Lutherans  sent  as  tlieir  deputies  Eras- 
mus and  Nikolaus  Glitschner.  At  the  teginning  of  March  a  con- 
ference between  tlie  Lutherans  and  Reformed  took  place  at  Wilna, 
where  the  two  parties  came  tt)  a  harmonious  agreement. 

When  the  preparations  were  at  length  complete,  the  nieetuig  of 
the  three  communions  took  place  at  the  town  of  Sendomir,  w 
Little  Poland ;  the  sessions  commencing  on  the  Sunday  called 
Mtsericardias  (2d  after  Easter),  April  9,  1570.  Three  ohjeot^ 
were  to  be  accomplished:  (1.)  the  formal  imion  of  all  "the  evan- 
gelical" in  one  body ;  (2.)  the  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians,  *"^'  • 
(3.)  a  firm  position  against  the  Roman  Church.  The  assembly  vra> 
large  in  numbers ;  most  of  those  who  attended  it  were  Refonnea 
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from  Little  Poland  and  Lithuania,  who  adhered  to  the  Swiss  con- 
fession of  1566.     Prominent  among  their  ministers  were  Jacob 
Sylvius  and  Paul  Gilow,  of  their  laity  the  Woy wodes  Mysskowski 
of  Cracow  and  Zborowski  of  Sendomir.     From  Great  Poland  came 
the  deputies  of  the  Lutherans,  tlie  two  Glitschners  and  Judge 
Biiinski,  representative  of  Count  Gorka ;  while  the  Brethren  were 
represented  by  Andreas  Prassnitz  (of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known)  and  Tumovius,  then   in  his  twenty-sixth  year.     At  the 
opening  of  the  synod  the  Woywode  Zborowski  and  another  person 
were  chosen  lay,  and  Paul  Gilow  and  Andreas  Prassnitz  clerical 
Presidents.    When  the  question  of  symbols  came  up,  Gilow  offered 
to  the  assembly  for  their  adoption  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Swiss 
confession.     N.  Glitschner  protested  against  this  and  urged  with 
vehemence  the  acceptance  of  tlie    Augsburg   Confession    as   far 
superior  to  the  fluctuating  beliefs  of  the  Calvinists  and    Walden- 
sians.     Turnoviua   replied  that  it  was  unjust  to  term  the  Brethren 
Waldenses,  since  they  were  quite  a  different  body  of  Christians. 
The  long  and  stormy  session  of  nine   hours   duration  was  closed 
by  the  presiding  officers  with  the  admonition    to  all  parties  that 
they  should  seek  tiie  thinirs  which  made  for  peace  and  harmony. 

At  the  session  of  the  11th  of  April  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  at  Wilna  and  the  Polish  Reformed  Confession  were  read. 
On  the  12th  the  matter  was  entrusted  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  two  Glitschners,  Buinski,  Prassnitz,  Turnovius,  Sylviuf 
nnd  Gilow.  The  committee  met  at  Zborowski's  house,  and  the 
Brethren  were  first  called  on  for  their  opinion.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  consult  alone,  which  was  granted.  At  this  consulta- 
tion they  agreed  to  press  tlie  acceptance  of  their  own  symbols; 
but,  if  this  proved  an  impossible  task,  to  vote  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Polish  Confession.  When  the  decision  of  the  Bretiiren  was 
announced  the  Lutheran  deputies  proposed  that  a  new  Polish  Con- 
fession should  be  put  forth,  i-epresenting  the  belief  of  all  parties. 
In  the  evening  Sarnitzki,  Prassnitz,  the  two  Glitschners  and 
Turnovius  commenced  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  new  Con- 
fession and  spent  the  whole  night  at  their  task.  On  the  following 
day  Reven  ministers,  who  abjured  Socinianism,  were  received  back 
48 
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to  communion,  and  Sylvias  read  to  the  Synod  the  Consensus  of 
Sendomir. 

On  Friday,  the  lith  day  of  April,  1570,  after  four  copies  of  the 
document  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  parties,  the  Con- 
sensus Sendomirieksis^  was  read  and  formally  approved  by  the 
Synod  of  Sendomir.     It  bears  as  its  title : 


Consensus  mubuua  in  ReUgionis  Chris- 
Uanm  Gapittbua  inter  Ecdesias  Majoris 
et  Hinoris  PQicnim^  Russia^  Lithiuinic^, 
et  SamogiH(B  qtice  jtneta  Canfessionem 
Augustanam.  JfYcUrum  Bofiemorwn  et 
Helveticamy  uliquo  Modo  a  se  disseniire 
vid^antuTy  /actus  in  Synod  Sendomiriens. 
Anno  Domini,  1570,  Die  14  Aprdis. 


Mutual  agreement  in  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  religion  between  the 
churches  of  G^reat  and  Little  Poland, 
Russia,  Lithuania  and  Samogitin.  whidi 
according  to  the  Augsburg,  BohemiaD 
Brethren's  and  Helvetic  GonfeasioDS. 
have  seemed  to  differ  from  each  other 
in  some  matters,  concluded  in  the  Synod 
of  Sendomir. 

April  14th,  A.  D.,  1570. 


The  '^Consensus  "  begins  with  a  condemnation  of  the  errors  of 
the  "Sectarian  Tritheists,  Ebionites  and  Anabaptists,"  under 
which  terms  the  disciples  of  the  Socini  are  included.  Then  it 
rehearses  the  orthodoxy  of  the  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, as  well  as  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (quos  quidam  rerum 
ignari  Waldenses  vocant),  in  the  articles  of  "  God,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  Justification  and  other 
chief  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith." 

As  to  the  unhappy  strife  about  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  we  are  agreed  to  hold 
fast  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghript,  as  the  same  have  been  interpreted  io 
an  orthdox  sense  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  especially  by  Irenseus,  that  this 
Mystery,  (Sacramentum,  Geheimniss)  consists  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heaveolj. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  the  elements  are  mere  naked  and  empty  8igns.(8ignaro  nuda 
et  vacua  ilia ;)  but  that  they  give  and  communicate  (exhibere  et  praestare)  to  the  faithful 
by  Faith  that  which  they  signify.  To  speak  more  distinctly  and  clearly,  we  are 
agreed  to  believe  and  confess  that,  not  only  is  the  substantial  Presence,  (substaotialem 
Prssentiam)  of  Christ  siguified,  but  that  truly  (vere)  in  the  Supper  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord  are  re-presented,  distributed  and  communicated  (re-prassentari,  dis- 
tribui  et  exhiben)  to  those  who  eat  it^  the  symbols  being  jomed  to  the  Thing  Itself 
(symbolis  adjectis  ipsi  rei),  since  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments  they  are 
not  mere  signs. 

For  a  closer  treatment  of  the  subject  reference  is  then  made  to 


'  The  entire  document  may  be  found  in   Latin  in  Niemeyer*s   ^'CoUectio  Gonfefl- 
sionum."    There  is  also  a  German  version  in  Bishop's  Crogper's  **GreBchiehte." 
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the  "Confession  of  the  Saxon  churches  concerning  the  Snpper  of 
the  Lord,  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  1561 ; "  wherein 
a  moderate  Melanchthonian  view  of  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  is 
distinctly  inculcated.  It  also  declares  that  ^^  No  one  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Communion  until  he  shall  have  confessed  to  and 
been  absolved  by  his  pastor  or  minister." 

The  fatal  point  of  the  Consensus  was  that  therein  the  three 
oommunions  fully  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  each  other's  orders, 
and  agreed  to  unite  henceforth  in  one  visible  communion.  Johan- 
nes Plitt,  a  Moravian  historian,  thus  sums  up  the  Consensus  : 

(1.)  That  each  body  acknowledged  the  others  as  orthodox,  and  that  all  united 
against  the  Papists  and  sectaries.  (2).  That  Christ  is  substantiaOy  present  in  the 
Eucharist  and  His  Bodj  and  Blood  received  by  the  faithful,  and  that  oontroversj 
oyer  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  terms  is  forbidden,  though  each  body  may  employ 
its  own  confession  and  mode  of  expression.  (3).  That  mutual  controversy  wiU  be 
restrained,  and  that  each  side  will  frequent  the  preaching  and  sacraments  of  the 
others.  (4).  That  each  retain  its  own  church  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  (5),  That 
the  '^  evangelical ''  congregations  of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia  are  exhorted  thus  to 
unite. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  unlucky  Union  of  Sendomir.  It  was 
such  a  triumph  of  unity  as  the  orators  of  Exeter  Hall  and  their 
disciples  on. this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  fain  achieve  for  our 
own  communion.  It  was  as  if  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  agreeing  to  forget  their  trifling  (?)  religions  differ- 
ences, should  agree  to  unite  in  one  body,  mutnally  recognizing  ^ 
each  other'e  orders  as  valid,  and  their  doctrines  as  identical.  And 
now  mark  the  consequences  of  this  fraternization  I  The  Oon- 
Bensus,  hailed  at  its  birth  as  a  triumph  of  Christianity  over  unrea- 
sonable prejudices,  produced  innumerable  strifes  and  heart  burn- 
ing, and  ended  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Polish  branch  of  the 
Uniias ;  which,  prior  to  1652,  was  absorbed  into  the  ^'  Reformed 
Church  "  of  Poland.  Henceforth  we  must  regard  its  Orders  as  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful,  and  give  our  attention  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  UnttaSj  which  held  themselves  aloof  from  such 
an  ill-assorted  union. 

The  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Brethren  and  Lutherans  was 
ratified  at  a  meeting  held  in  Posen  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
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week.     The  two  Bishops,  Israel  and  Laurentius,  were  present  uid 
signed  the  Consensus.     The  nse  of  the  surplice  by  the  Brethren 
was  objected  to  by  the  Lutherans,  but  the  objections  were  at 
length  withdrawn.     Then  the  Te  Deum   was  sung  with  an  inter- 
cjiauge  of  congratulations.     On  the  following  Sunday,  May  28, 
a  solemn  service  of  re-nnion  was  held  at  Posen.     The  Brethren 
assembled  early  at  their  church  in  the  suburbs  and  marched  iu 
procession  to  the  Lutheran   place  of  worship  where  Laurentius, 
habited  in  his  surplice,  preached  to  the  united  congregations,  first 
in  Polish,  then   in   German.     In   the  afternoon   the  Lutherans 
marched  in  procession,  headed  by  their  pastors  and  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  to   the  Brethren's 
church,  where  N.  Glitschner  held  forth  to  the  Poles  and  Abraham 
Abdeel  to  the  Germans,  both  wearing  the  black  Geneva  gowD. 
The  services  were  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum. 

We  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  from  the  "  Bobber-synod  ^'  of 
Sendomir  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Brethren  in  their  native  land. 
The  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  descended  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  to  his  amiable  son,  Maximilian  11.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  his  protestant  tendencies  and  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Lutheran  minister,  Pfanser.  This  so  enraged 
tiie  aged  monarch,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  met  Pfaoser 
coming  from  his  son's  room,  he  seized  the  disciple  of  Luther  by 
the  throat,  drew  Iiis  sword,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  himeelf 
from  further  violence.  Maximilian  hearing  of  this,  sent  Pfftuser 
to  the  Elector-Palatine  with  a  letter  of  commendation  in  whieh 
he  intimated  that  he  might  soon  follow  as  an  exile  to  Heidelberf^. 
The  accession  of  such  a  prince  to  the  throne  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire,  of  course  aroused  great  anxiety  in  the  Roman  Court. 
Pope  Pius  lY.  admonished  him  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  imperial  crown ;  to 
which  Maximilian  replied,  that  ^'  the  salvation  of  his  Boul  was 
dearer  to  him  than  all  the  glory  of  this  world" — ^an  answer 
which  was  derided  at  Borne  as  '^  Luth^an  rhetoric."  In  the  same 
style  he  wrote  to  Paul  Eberus  in  Wittenberg,  that  ''  his  desire 
was,  that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  everywhere  out  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  then  the  papal  power  might  maintain  its  position 
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— if  it  could."  Onoe,  while  walking  with  his  phjacian,  Orato 
von  Eraftheim,  the  Emperor  deplored  the  divisions  of  Christendom 
and  asked  of  his  companion,  ''which  of  all  these  contending 
parties,  in  his  opinion,  came  the  nearest  to  apostolic  simplicity  ?  " 
Crato  replied  :  ''  I  think  we  might  name  the  Brethren^  who  ay 
called  Picards."  Maximilian -replied :  '^  That  is  also  my  opinion." 
At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1664)  something 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  were  IJtra- 
quists  and  Lutherans,  one-third  were  Roman  Oatholics,  and  the 
members  of  the  Unitas  Frat/rv/m  were  a  little  less  than  one-third. 
There  were  a  few  Anabaptists ;  but  these  were  more  numerous  in 
Moravia,  where  they  had  seventy  congregations.  While  the 
Protestfmts  were  divided  against  themselves  with  no  effective 
organization,  the  Brethren  by  their  admirable  system  of  church 
order  presented  a  firm  front  against  all  assaults  of  their  adver-^ 
saries.  Bishop  Augusta,  released  from  his  long  imprisonment, 
appeared  once  more  among  them  at  Easter,  1564,  and  at  a  Synod 
at  Leipnik,  resumed  his  office  as  a  Bishop,  but  no  longer  main- 
taining the  arbitrary  power  which  he  once  exercised.  On  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  the  Brethren  invoked  his  protection  and 
sent  him  a  German  translf^tion  of  their  confession  of  1536,  by 
Lord  Joachin  von  Prostibor ;  but  they  received  no  definite  answer. 
When  the'  corpse  of  Ferdinand  was  conveyed  in  state  from  the 
Austrian  capital  to  its  destined  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Prag, 
a  procession  of  Bohemian  nobles  went  forth  to  meet  it,  among 
whom  were  many  members  of  the  Unitaa.  This  time  was 
selected  for  the  presentation  of  another  petition  ;  bat  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Blahoslaw,  who  thought  it  an  improper  time  for 
such  a  movement.  The  Emperor  appeared  to  receive  it  graciously, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  Brethren  prevailed  with  him  and  the 
harsh  decrees  of  King  Wladislaw  were  revived.  The  leader  in 
this  persecution  was  Joachin  von  Nenhaus,  Chancellor  of  Bohemia. 
But  it  is  related  in  the  annals  of  the  Brethren,  that  as  the  Chan- 
cellor hastened  homeward  with  his  snite  and  was  crossing  the  long 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  a  span  of  the  bridge  broke  down  and  he 
sank  in  the  waters  of  the  blue  Danube.  Of  his  numerous  escort 
only  six  knights  and  a  squire  were  saved.     The  latter  survived  to 
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an  advanced  age  and  became  a  member  of  the  UniiaSj  wUch 
Beemed  to  him  so  manifestly  protected  by  the  hand  of  God.  Ab 
he  was  swimming  in  the  stream  he  saw  his  master,  the  Ohanoellor, 
rise  to  the  surface,  seized  him  by  his  golden  necklace  and  held  on 
until  some  fishermen,  who  hastened  to  the  rescue,  to^>k  them  into 
a  boat  But  it  was  too  late — the  life  of  the  Chancellor  had  fled  and 
the  casket  which  contained  the  fatal  decree,  was  never  foond. 
Thus  the  intended  persecution  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  the  divine 
judgments  of  1508  were  not  yet  forgotten. 

Soon  after  this  remarkable  event  a  wealthy  nobleman  of 
Moravia,  Count  von  Hardegg,  who  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  made 
overtures  .to  the  Brethren  to  unite  with  his  denomination.  The 
Bishops,  wiser  than  their  brethren  in  Poland,  while  admitting  the 
excellence  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  many  respects,  declined 
to  enter  into  any  formal  union  with  the  Lutheran  body.  In 
Pardubitz,  the  Brethren  resumed  their  services  and  were  driven 
out  of  town  by  the  Governor ;  but  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
Emperor,  who  was  encamped  in  Hungary,  and  he  permitted  them 
to  return.  Encouraged  by  this  act  of  favor,  they  sent  him  a 
German  copy  of  their  Hymn-book  with  a  laudatory  epistle,  in 
which  he  was  likened  to  the  pious  monarchs,  David,  Jehoshaphat, 
Josiah,  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  The  Emperor  received  the 
gift  graciously  (Nov.  1666)  and  promised  them  his  protection. 
The  Vnitas  increased  constantly  in  numbers  ;  but  the  two  great 
sects  of  Protestantism  grew  more  rapidly  owing  to  the  laxity  of 
their  discipline.  Most  of  the  converts  became  Lutherans;  bat 
there  were  also  Reformed  congregations  at  Prag,  Knttenberg, 
Koniggratz,  Saaz,  Laun,  Czaslau,  Leitmeriiz  and  in  Moravia  at 
Trebitsch  and  other  places.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  both 
held  their  meetings  in  churches  which .  had  been  used  by  the 
Utraquists.  The  national  church,  which  still  adhered  to  the 
compact  of  1433,  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  downfall.  Indeed, 
at  the  first  Diet  which  the  Emperor  held  at  Prag  (March,  1567) 
the  compact  was  formally  abrogated,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
Bohemia  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  religion.  When  this  was 
announced,  nearly  all  the  middle  classes  of  society  {Bv/rgersiand) 
went   over  from   the  Oalixtine   Church   to  Lutheranism.    The 
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Brethren  aleo  gained  a  large  accession  to  their  memberBhip  in  this, 
the  first  centennial  year  of  their  separate  existence.  At  this  time 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  all  Bohemians,  who  were  not  in 
communion  with  Rome,  as  Utraquisis  (i.  e.,  communing  in 
both  species),  a  singularly  inappropriate  designation,  since  the  cup 
had  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bohemians  a  month 
before  Ferdinand's  death,  and  the  concession  was  proclaimed 
anew  by  the  Archbishop  at  the  king's  command  in  the  year  1571. 
In  1568  trouble  arose"  between  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Moravia 
and  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  because  the  latter  liad  forbidden 
the  services  of  the  "  Evangelicals,'*  in  which  designation  the 
Brethren  were  included.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Emperor  by  the  physician  Crato,  and  the  monarch  replied:  **  The 
Waldensian  Brethren  may  exercise  their  religion,  as  they  have 
done  in  former  yoars.  When  we  have  arranged  some  minor 
matters  of  detail,  all  things  shall  be  made  right.'' 

We  may  well  fancy  thedisappointnientof  theBrethren  when,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  by  virtue 
of  which  all  their  places  of  worship    were   peremptorily   closed. 
The  edict  was  not  enforced — it  may  have  been  intended  only  to 
stop  the  clamor  of  their  enemies.     About  the  same  time  Bishop 
Augusta  was  unfortunate  enough  to  become  involved  in  another 
serious  controversy  with  the  clergy  of  his  communion.     It  seems 
he  made  another  effort  to  substitute  his  homilies  on  the  articles  of 
the  creed  for  the  customary  discourses  on   the  New  Testament. 
Tlie    Unitas  forbade   their  publication,  but    Augusta   had  them 
printed  on  his  own  account     This  not  only  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  his  brethren,  but  was  also  deemed   a  violation  of  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the  civil   authority   when  he  was 
released  from  imprisonment.     Their  representations  seem  to  have 
produced  some  effect  on   Augusta,  for  the   obnoxious  work  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation.     When   the   news  of  the   Union  at 
Sendomir  reached  Bohemia,  Augusta  exerted   himself  to  effect  a 
similar  alliance  between  the    Unitas  and  the  Calixtine  ChXirch  ; 
but  this  was  unfortunately  prevented   by  the  opposition   of  the 
other  Moravian  Bishops,   especially   Blahoslaw.     At  the  Diet  of 
1571,  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  adopted  an  earnest  petition  to  the 
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emperor,  praying  tbat  the  Angsbnrg  Confession  might  be  legalized 
in  his  domimons.  Bishop  Kalef  was  then  in  Prag,  and  the  news 
of  the  project  was  communicated  to  him  by  Markwart  von  Hradek 
a  nobleman  who  belonged  to  the  Unitas  ;  bat  the  Bishop  advised 
that  the  Brethren  who  were  members  of  the  Diet  shonld  take  do 
part  in  the  movement  To  the  surprise  of  most  the  emperor 
refused  to  grant  the  desired  boon.  Soon  after  Crato,  who  was  on 
a  visit  in  Moravia,  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  recommended 
the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the  acceptance  of  all  Christians. 
This  greatly  displeased  Blahaslaw,  who,  as  the  champion  of  the 
UniUiSy  in  spite  of  his  bodily  weakness,  replied  by  a  counter- 
essay,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  Bretliren's 
Confession.  Bishop  Stephanus  also  came  out  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  Unitasy  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  career  of  Blahoslaw  was  soon^to  closa  He  had 
long  been  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  heart-disease,  so  that  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  very  aged  man.  An  attack  of  fever, 
which  assailed  him  while  on  an  official  visit  at  Krnmau,  laid  him 
jow,  and  he  died  Nov.  24, 1571,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  a^re. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  endowed  with  great  powers  of  mind. 
As  an  author,  both  in  energy  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  was 
ranked  fair  above  Bishop  Lukas  of  Prag.  His  recently  discovered 
Bohemian  grammar  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  philo- 
logist. He  also  gave  to  his  nation  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  LXX  and  N.  T.  Greek,which  was  far  superior  to  the  old 
translations  from  the  Vulgate. 

A  few  weeks  after  Blahoslaw,  Bishop  Joh/n  Augusta  ended  his 
long  and  eventful  career,  January  13,  1572,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  aga  After  his  liberation  he  made  several  official  visi- 
tations throiighout  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  even  traveled  as  far 
as  Poland.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  iron  will  and  cons'titu- 
tion  to  have  survived  so  long,  through  all  his  terrible  hardships 
and  sufferings.  But  the  persecutions  which  he  so  steadfastly 
endured  in  defence  of  hia  faith  seem  to  have  been  quite  forgotten 
by  his  ungrateful  brethren  the  moment  he  crossed  their  path.  He 
was  the  Origen  of  Bohemia,  and  his  eccentricity  deprived  him  in 
their  eyes  of  the  odor  of  sanctity.     Their  attempts  to  blacken  his 
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character  are  qtiite  inexcusable.  When  they  accuse  him  of  a  love 
of  worldly  pomp  and  display,  we  may  listen  with  patience  and  de- 
mand the  proofs ;  bnt  the  charge  which  they  brought  against 
him  of  unchastity  is  without  doubt  a  groundless  and  malicious 
falsehood.  Their  old  records  narrate  his  death  with  the  unfeeling 
comment :  ^^  He  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  for  he  had  been  with 
us  quite  long  enough  I"     ''  Tantoene  animda  ccdesttbus  iroeP^ 

It  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  Augusta's  character  was  &r 
from  being  perfect  or  a  model  for  imitation.  The  same  strength 
of  will,  which  rendered  him  inflexible  against  all  assaults  of  ene- 
mies and  persecutors,  rendered  him  domineering  and  arbitrary  in 
his  ecclesiastical  relations.  Blahoslaw  compared  him  to  the  Athen* 
ian  Themistocles ;  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  with  more  charity, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  most  eminent  ^'  Brother"  of  his  day. 

The  same  year  (1571)  Peter  Herbert,  who  has  been  often  spoken 
of  as  a  diplomatic  member  of  the  Uhitas^  died  at  Oybenschtitz. 
George  Israel  was  now  the  Senior  Bishop  of  his  communion.  A 
few  months  before  the  decease  of  Blahoslaw  and  Augusta,  in  view 
of  their  approaching  departure,  three  new  Bishi>p8  had  been  con- 
secrated. Their  names  were  Andreas  Stephan^  Johann  Kalef  and 
Johann  Zaurentius.  The  consecration  took  place  at  Cybenschiitz, 
October  11,  1571,  at  the  hands  of  Attgusta^  Blahoslaw  and  Israd; 
the  last  of  whom  had  come  from  Poland  to  assist  in  their  ordira- 
tion.  Stephan  was  well  skilled  as  a  theologian,  was  an  acceptable 
preacher,  and  to  some  extent  supplied  Blahoslaw's  place  as  an  his- 
torian and  biographer  of  the  Brethren.  Kalef  was  a  vigilant 
defender  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Unitaa. 
Laurentius  resided  at  Ostrorog  in  Poland ;  Kalef  at  Jungbunzlau, 
in  Bohemia ;  Stephan  at  Cybenschiitz  in  Moravia.  Israel,  who 
was  advancing  in  years,  gradually  gave  up  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  Laurentius,  who  received  from  Turnow  the  same  assist- 
ance which  he  himself  had  formerly  given  to  Israel.  Turnow  was 
admitted  to  Priest's  Orders  by  Bishop  Israel  in  the  year  1573. 

The  discussions,  to  which  the  Synod  of   Sendomir  gave  rise, 

awakened  in  the  Brethren  a  desire  for  the  re-publication  of  a  Latin 

translation  of  the  confession  which  they  had  submitted  to  the 

Emperor  Maximilian.     Accordingly,  in  the  Summer  of  1572,  they 

49 
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sent  Jesaias  Cepalla  to  Wittenbei^  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the 
theological  &calty  in  their  audertaking.  The  request  was  made 
to  Esrom  Biidiger,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon's  well  known  friend, 
Joachim  Camerarius. 

Biidiger  was  at  that  time  professor^in  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. The  aged  Camerarius  declined  the  labor  on  account  of  hiB 
advanced  years  and  failing  health,  but  promised  to  revise  the 
translation  when  it  was  finished.  When  Biidiger  had  accom- 
plished his  task,  the  brethren  desired  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
fession at  Wittenberg.  But  this  required  the  license  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  Confession.  The  faculty  were  entirely  dependant  on  the 
electoral  court  and  dreaded  their  disapprobation.  The  cautious 
professors  advised  Cepalla  to  return  to  them  the  follovring  Winter 
for  their  decision.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  1573,  Cepalla 
traveled  through  snow  and  ice  to  Leipzig,  and  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  venerable  Camerarius.  He  described  the  situation 
in  graphic  terms,  and  his  words  are  worthy  of  careful  attention  : 

I  will  conceal  nothing  from  thee :  there  is  no  union  of  hearts  among  our  people. 
No  oue  trusts  his  fellow,  and  we  have,  in  fact,  no  OHUfiCH  among  us ;  although  we 
have  the  pure  doctrine.  [?]  The  Wittenbergers  stand  in  fear  and  trembling  at  every 
word  of  the  court ;  eveu  more  than  we  of  Leipzig.  * 

A  pretty  picture  of  the  results  of  Protestantism  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  its  career ! 

In  Wittenberg,  after  several  weeks'  delay,  Cepalla  received  a 
negative  response  from  Bugenhagen  (the  "  Protestant  Apostle"  of 
Denmark)  and  Cruciger.  At  length  the  earnest  expostulations  of 
Cepalla  wrung  from  the  reluctant  Lutherans  the  desired  license, 
and  the  work  was  printed.  Its  publication  excited  some  ill-feeling 
in  Bohemia.  Petrus  Codicillus,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Pra^, 
wrote  to  Wittenberg  that,  while  he  had  no  objection  to  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  Confession,  he  earnestly  protested  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Uiraquiats  were  spoken  of  in  the  intro- 
duction. Biidiger  replied  to  him  in  defence  of  the  Brethren. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  chameleon-like  way  of  describing  their 

'  Croger's  Koschichte,  ii :  69. 
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doctrines  in  different  language  on  different  occasions;  so  that 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  alike  puzzled  to  know  where  they 
belonged.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Brethren,  however,  to  say  that 
they  made  little  account  of  these  controversies,  which  were  then 
rending  the  very  entrails  of  Protestantism.  The  imperial  physi- 
cian, Crato,  whom  we  have  seen  a  little  while  ago  so  zealous  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  had  now  gone  over  to  the  Calvinists, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Brethren's  Confession  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
Reformed  leaders,  Beza  and  Zanchi.  They  approved  of  it  in 
the  main,  though  they  objected  to  some  of  its  details.  Crato  was 
displeased  with  the  praise  bestowed  upon  celibacy.  Beza  objected 
to  the  Brethren's  doctrine  of  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  their  kneeling  at  Communion,  the  manual  labor  of  their 
clergy  and  their  frequent  fasts.  Crato  also  attacked  their  tenet 
that  even  the  unworthy  receive  the  Body  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eu- 
charist; to  whom  Bishop  Stephanus  replied,  defending  all  the 
points  whicli  had  been  assailed.  In  the  same  letter,  Stephanus 
consnits  Crato  about  his  physical  weaknesses,  viz. :  the  stone  and 
gout.  Crato  replied :  *'  Different  kinds  of  drink  are  very  injurious 
to  you,  and  you  sleep  under  too  thick  a  feather  bed."  Quite  a 
curious  combination  of  theology  and  therapeutics!  Soon  after,  a 
number  of  young  students  belonging  to  the  Uriitas  were  sent  to 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  this  brought  the  Brethren  into 
still  closer  connection  with  the  Calvinists. 

In  the  year  1572  no  less  than  three  Synods  were  held,  chiefly 
relating  to  matters  pertaining  to  discipline.  At  one  of  these  (th^ 
Synod  of  Austerlitz)  it  was  resolved  that  the  disciplinary  rules  of 
the  Uniias  should  be  enforced  without  respect  of  persons.  The 
next  year  riotous  weddings  and  assemblies  for  dancing,  drinking 
and  gaming  were  strictly  forbidden.  In  this  respect  the  Brethren 
differed  widely  from  the  Lutherans,  who  put  no  restraint  on  their 
''  evangelical  liberty."  The  Unitaa  at  this  time  was  quite  free 
from  all  external  pressure,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Prag  com- 
plained that  their  church  was  more  frequented  than  the  largest 
Catholic  churches  of  that  city. 

In  1574,  by  command  of  the  elector,  all  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  who  inclined  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were 
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subjected  to  persecution.  Esrom  Biidiger  was  arrested,  bat  es- 
caped and  joined  himself  to  the  Brethren,  who  made  him  the  prin- 
cipal  of  one  of  their  high  schools.  The  next  year  (1575)  the 
Bohemian  Diet  assembled  at  Prag,  and  important  concessions  were 
made  to  '^  the  Evangelicals,"  in  which  respect  it  was  the  precorsor 
of  the  Diet  of  1609.  The  Diet  commenced  its  sessions  toward  the 
close  of  February,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  the  Chancellor  vca 
Hassenstein  made  a  motion  to  petition  the  Emperor  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  Chamberlain  von  Waldstein  in  the  name  of  the  Utraquists,  who 
urged  the  adoption  of  their  faith  and  polity.  While  the  Roman- 
ists were  silently  awaiting  the  issue  of  tilings,  the  XJtraquists,'  were 
personally  petitioning  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  set  forth  a 
new  confession  and  discipline  for  the  kingdom.  The  Brethren 
took  no  part  in  the  matter,  for  Crato  advised  them  to  stand  firmly 
by  their  own  Confession.  The  Emperor  meanwhile  signified  to 
the  Utraquists  his  willingness  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  This  em- 
boldened the  Brethren  to  demand  the  formal  license  of  their  own 
Faith,  which  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Bishop 
Kalef,  and  Lord  Conrad  von  Krajeh  took  the  lead  in  the  matter. 
The  session  of  the  Diet,  however,  was  so  tumultuous  that  the  Con- 
fession could  not  be  read  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dionysiofi 
Slawata  von  Chlum,  who  had  recently  joined  the  Unitas  and  whose 
son,  forty  years  later,  proved  one  of  its  bitterest  foes.  The  nobil- 
ity were  discouraged,  but  not  so  Bishop  Kalef,  who  urged  them  to 
cenewed  efforts.  The  Diet  appointed  a  committee  on  religioQB 
affairs,  which  failed  to  agree,  and  the  Diet  was  prorogued  for  a 
few  weeks.  While  this  agitation  was  going  on  in  Bohemia,  per- 
fect peace  prevailed  in  Moravia. 

When  the  diet  of  Bohemia  again  met,  in  Ma}',  Bishops  Stephan 
and  Kalef,  though  both  were  suffering  from  ill  health,  came  op  to 
Prag.  Their  attendants  were  George  Streje  and  Cepalla,  the 
messenger  to  Wittenberg.     The  former  of  these  was  added  to  the 


*  By  this  term  is  meant   the  CaiixUne  Ghuroh,  not  all  non-Romanists^  sometiines 
called  so. 
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committee  on  religion.  Frequent  conferenoeB  were  held  with  the 
Latherans,  and  Bishop  Stephanus  demanded  that  if  the  Confeasion 
of  Ai^barg  were  ratified  by  the  Brethren  the  same  favor  should 
be  shown  to  the  Moravian  Confession  by  the  Lntherans.  At 
length  the  Unitaa  decided  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  Emperor 
an  hamble  petition  for  the  legalization  and  protection  of  their 
religion  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  This  document  was  signed  by 
no  less  than  seventeen  Lords  and  one  hundred  and  forty  one 
Knights  of  the  realm ;  .so  widely  had  the  Unitas  Fratrum  ex- 
tended itself  in  the  one  hundred  and  eight  years  of  its  existence. 
This  step  drove  the  Lutherans  at  length  to  active  measures  in  be- 
half of  unity. 

A  joint  committee  of  Brethren  and  Lutiierans  was  formed,  and 
this  committee,  having  examined  the  writings  of  Hnss,  the  ancient 
decisions  of  Synods  and  Diets,  witli  the  Augsburg  and  Moravian 
Confessions,  selected  and  put  together  tlioee  propositions  only  on 
which  both  parties  could  agree.  The  compilers  of  this  new  Con- 
fession were,  George  Streje,  of  the  Unit€Ls ;  Pressius,  a  Lutheran, 
and  Crispinus,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  it  was  quite  Lutheran  in  its  language,  but 
touching  the  sacraments  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Brethren.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
ecclesiastical  document  of  the  Unitas.  It  was  not  printed  until 
1609,  when  it  appeared  first  in  Bohemian,  and  in  1619  a  Latin 
version  was  issued.  The  presentation  of  this  document  gave  rise 
to  stormy  debates,  and  the  Diet  was  prorogued  again  till  the  next 
August.  The  Emperor  in  his  closing  speech  declared  that  he 
would  strive  to  secure  peace  and  unity  for  the  three  religious  par- 
ties in  his  realm ;  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  conced- 
ing  the  Unitas  an  equal  rank  with  the  churches  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  and  the  Utraquists. 

When  the  diet  again  convened,  the  fickle-minded  monarch 
altered  his  tone.  He  spoke  of  the  new  confession  in  unfriendly 
terms  and  said  of  the  brethren  that  their  sect  was  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Still  he  professed  his  unwillingness  to 
meddle  with  the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  and  left  everything 
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to  the  Diet.  A  concesBion  was  made  to  the  Lnthenuia  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Defensores  for  the  protection  of  their  clergy,  and 
thiB  protection  was  extended  to  the  Brethren  at  their  request 
Crato  relates  that  Che  Emperor,  after  an  andienoe  with  the  ''evan- 
gelical" members  of  the  Diet,  exclaimed:  ''How  can  I  refuse 
them  anything,  since  I  also  am  of  their  religion !"  But  the  fear 
of  Rome's  temporal  power  deterred  him  from  taking  any  active 
steps  in  accordance  with  his  convictions.  The  Diet  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  his  son,  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  as  King 
of  Bohemia ;  and  the  Lutherans  drew  up  a  constitution  for  their 
government  and  chose  their  Defensores,  After  the  Archduke 
Rudolf  had  been  crowned,  the  ^' evangelicals"  received  further 
pledges  from  the  Emperor  and  his  son  that  their  religious  rights 
should  be  respected. 

How  little  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  protection  of  this 
well-disposed  but  contemptibly  weak  monarch  was  discovered  by 
the  Brethren  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  imperial  officials, 
in  spite  of  their  master's  promise,  put  in  force  anew  the  ordin- 
ance of  Wladislaw  against  the  Picards.  True,  the  persecution  was 
neither  severe  nor  widely  extended,  and  the  Lutherans  rallied  to 
the  defence  of  the  Brethren.  Lord  Heinrich  von  Waldstein 
visited  Bishop  Kalef  and  proposed  a  joint  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  between  the  Brethren  and  the  Lutherans,  but  the 
proposition  was  respectfully  declined.  Tiie  Utraquists,  on  the 
other  handy  complained  through  their  Consistorium  in  1576,  that 
the  Brethren  were  violating  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  Em- 
peror replied  from  Regensburg,  that  obstinate  offenders  must  be 
called  to  account.  This  was  the  last  utterance  of  Maximilian 
touching  the  Brethren.  He  had  long  been  suffering  in  health 
and  died  at  Regensburg  on  the  12th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 

JOHN   ANKETELL, 
[to  be  continued.] 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  ST.  BASIL. 

^'  The  indefatigable  labors  of  Basil,  his  controversies,  his  endeav- 
ors to  unite  the  orthodox  among  themselves,  to  gain  over  sectaries 
to  the  Church,  and  to  establish  peace  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  most  be  passed  over  with  a  mere  allusion."  So  writes 
Canon  Eobertson  in  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church.*  The 
need  of  compression  may  be  allowed,  when  one  endeavors  to  in- 
clude the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  fifteen  centuries  in  a  practicable 
manual ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  tliat  this  is  all 
which  tiie  ordinary  reader  of  a  standard  work  is  to  learn  of  the 
part  taken  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  the  most 
important  crisis  of  the  Church's  history.  As  the  study  of  originals 
is  not  pursued  to  any  extent  among  us,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
some  pages  to  a  review  of  events  which  are  thus  confessedly 
omitted  in  our  standard  text  book.  In  doing  so  we  shall  give 
translations  of  such  letters  of  St.  Basil  himself  as  seem  best  to 
illustrate  the  story. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  St.  Basil's  Episcopate  at  Cadsarea  in 
Cappadocia,  was  due  to  several  potent  causes.  (1.)  The  Arian 
heresy  had  arisen  out  of  a  rationalizing  tendency  inherent  in  the 
peculiarly  Greek  schools  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  whose  centre  of 
influence  was  at  Antioch  ;  and  the  waves  of  that  controversy  con- 
tinued to  roll  over  those  exposed  shores,  long  after  the  tempest 
had  been  allayed  in  Egypt  and  the  West.     (2.)  The  influence  of 


*  Vol.  I,  p.  267,  8vo  edition.  The  sentence  quoted  Moms  to  mark  the  want  of  a 
true  historic  instinct,  of  which  there 'are  other  indications  in  this  able,  conscientious 
and  laborious  work.    Excellent  as  it  is,  it  is  not  perfect 
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Egypt  and  the  West  was  barred  from  exerting  itself  to  uphold 
orthodoxy  and  restore  peace  in  the  East,  by  the  rash  act  of  Lucifer 
of  Calaris, which  had  divided  the  orthodox  Church  of  Antioch  by 
setting  up  Paulinus  as  a  rival  to  Meletius ;  the  former  being  there- 
upon acknowledged  by  Egypt  and  the  West,  while  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  East  that  Meletius  be  accepted  as  the 
rightful  Bishop  of  that  influential  See.  (3.)  Lastly,  the  Imperial 
Government,  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  reception  of  the  Creed  of 
Ariminum,  as  the  standard  of  doctrine,  instead  of  the  Creed  of 
Nicsea — while  it  could  produce  no  great  disturbance  in  the  West 
or  in  Egypt,  where  the  Christians  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Nicene  Council — ^kept  the  whole  Eastern  Church 
in  commotion,  exposing  the  orthodox  to  persecution,  causing  the 
fainthearted  to  waver,  and  securing  not  only  immunity  but  dom- 
inant power  to  the  heretics.  In  order  to  appreciate  St  Basirs 
position  and  endeavors,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  on  each  of 
these  causes.     And  first  of  the  last-mentioned. 

While  the  Church  could  accept  no  settlement  of  the  great  con- 
troversy other  than  the  loyal  confession  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
Imperial  Government,  for  political  reasons,  was  anxious  to  ignore 
that  precise  and  scientific  theological  determination,  and  instead, 
under  the  plea  of  toleration,  to  impose  a  creed  which,  seeming  to 
assert  something,  should  really  assert  nothing ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, while  leaving  to  the  orthodox  Christian  his  own  belief  in  the 
Co-essential  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  should  prevent  his  as- 
serting it  to  be  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  faith,  should  relegate  it 
to  the  domain  of  private  opinion,  and  compel  the  confessor  of  the 
Eternal  Sonship  to  admit  the  denier  of  that  truth  to  Christian 
communion  as  his  fellow  and  equal.  The  object  of  Constantine 
the  Great  in  taking  Christianity  under  his  patronage  had  been  to 
make  the  Church  the  convenient  tool  of  the  State,  and  by  its 
means  to  consolidate  anew  a  State  religion,  of  which  the  Emperor 
should  continue  to  be  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  of  which  the  one 
article  of  faith  should  be  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence.'    Bat  it 


1  See  the  letter  of  Constantine  to  Alexander,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Arian  controyersy,  In  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine. 
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was  speedily  foand  that  the  Church  could  not  be  made  subservient 
to  this  extent ;  the  successors  of  Constantine,  therefore,  giving  up 
the  attempt  to  reduce  Christian  doctrine  to  the  level  of  a  heathen 
philosophy,  contented  themselves  with  endeavoring  to  break  down 
the  definite  dogmatic  faith,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  colorless 
and  ambiguous  creed.  Such  a  creed,  after  many  attempts,  the 
court  party  had  succeeded  in  constructing ;  and  by  iDtriguing 
plausibilities,  ingenious  vexations  and  petty  persecutions,  it  was 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  and 
then  set  forth  as  the  standard  of  the  Empire.*  It  was  heretical 
rather  by  defect  than  by  explicit  assertion  or  denial.  A  Nicene 
Christian  could  assent  to  all  it  said;  his  objection  to  it  was  be- 
cause of  what  it  ignored.  It  was  simply  a  toleration-formula,  a 
form  of  words  ingeniously  devised  to  define  nothing,  a  creed  which 
might  be  accepted  by  either  party,  heretical  or  orthodox,  each  in 
its  own  sense ;  and  which  therefore  set  aside  the  Nicene  Creed, 
not  as  untrue,  but  merely  as  unauthoritative. 

A  creed  of  this  sort  would  be  inoperative  for  harm  wherever  the 
Church  was  united  in  the  confession  of  the  true  faith.  Hence 
the  West  was  free  from  disturbance  because  of  its  unanimity.  Nor 
could  much  impression  be  made  upon  Egypt,  where  the  influence  of 
Athanasius,  even  after  his  death,  kept  the  people  sieady.  But  in 
the  East  it  was  diflFerent.  There  was  the  native  soil  of  the  Arian 
lieresy ;  there  it  had  spread  most  widely  and  struck  the  deepest 
roots.  There  it  had  developed  several  distinct  varieties  of  heret- 
ical opinion,  and  as  many  interests  in  favor  of  the  Imperial  experi- 
ment for  producing  peace  by  the  toleration  of  the  false  and  the 
suppression  of  the  true.     And,  therefore,  while   the  policy  of   the 


*  The  essential  portion  of  the  Greed  of  Ariminum  is  as  follows :  "  And  [we  believe] 
in  one  onlj-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  without  passion,  before  all  ages,  before  all 
beginning,  before  aU  conceivable  time  and  before  all  comprehensible  thought;  by 
whom  the  ages  were  framed  and  all  things  made ;  who  was  begotten  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  only  of  only,  God  of  God,  like  to  the  FoUJier  who  begat  Ilim  according  to 
the  Scriptures:  whose  generation  no  one  knows,  but  tlie  Father  only  who  begat  Him." — 
Socratesa  B.  IJ.^  Oh.  37.  The  words  "by  whom  the  ages  were  framed,"  etc.,  were  so 
placed  that  they  might  refer  either  to  **  God  "  or  to  "  the  Son  of  God." 
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State  bad  no  effect  on  Egypt  and  the  West,  it  exaggerated  all  the 
evils  and  diyisions  of  the  East  and  intensified  the  bitterness 
which  it  professed  itself  anxious  to  allay. 

During  the  thirty-four  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Council 
of  Nicsea  and  that  of  Ariminum,  four  well-defined  parties  had 
sprung  up  in  the  East,  each  taking  its  name  from  the  one  Greek 
word  by  which  its  doctrinal  position  was  defined.     The  Homoo^ 
sicma  were  the  adherents  of  the  Nicena  Council,  confessing  tliat 
the  Son  is  "of  one  substance  with  the  Father."    The  ffomoumeians 
were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this,  but  asserted  that  He  is  "of 
like  substancfi^^  whh  the  Father.    The  AnormBans  were  an  impions, 
blaspheming  party ;  their  assertion  was  that  the  Son  is  unlike  the 
Father.     The  Homoeana  were  the  insincere,  tricky  politiciaas  of 
the  Church,  who  pandered  to  the  power   of  the  State,  and  who 
therefore  got  the  credit  of  directing  the  Imperial  policy.    It  was 
their  fornmla  •*  like  the  Father,"  which  was  adopted  in  the  Creed  of 
Ariminum.     Its  convenient  ambiguity  enabled  them  to  agree  with 
each  party  in  turn,  and  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments  from  all. 
To  the  Nicene  Christian  they  could  say :  "  Yes,  you  assert  that 
the  Son  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  but  you  must  admit 
thai  as  different  Persons,  the  one  is  like  the  other.  We  agree  with 
you  in  doctrine,  but  we  objiect  to  your  term  opioovaio^  because  we 
do  not  find  it  in  Scripture."    With  equal  plausibility  they  wonid 
fault  the  Homoiousians  for   having   an  "  unscriptural  "  formula: 
"  Why  attribute  ovffia  to  the  Son  ?  You  nowhere  find  it  in  Scrip- 
ture.   Aside  from  that,  and  we  agree  with  you,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  doctrine,  only  you  use  a  less  accurate  expression  than  we." 
.And  just  as  plausibly  they  could  approach  the  Anomoean.    ''We 
can  agree  with  you,  also.     You  assert  that  the  Son  is  unlike  the 
Father ;  you  mean  unlike  in  some  respects ;  but  you  must  acknowl- 
edge that  He  is  like  in   other  respects ;  there  is   no  difference 
between  us  and  you."    And  so  the  subtle,  unscrupulous,  dishonest 
politician  agreed  with  everybody  and  betrayed  everybody,  and 
made  himself  useful  to  the  Emperor,  and  so  obtained  high  place 
in  the  Church. 

The  Homoiousians  were  more  honest.     Their  actions  show  that 
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they  had  a  conscienoe  as  to  their  faith,  erroneouBly  as  thej  ex- 
pressed themselves.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  wings  to  this  party. 
One  was  distinctly  heretical,  and  when  it  was  beaten  from  its  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  Son,  it  developed  the  Macedonian  heresy,  ap- 
plying the  Arian  reasonings  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  there  were 
others  who,  using  this  formula,  understood  it,  or  thought  they  un- 
derstood it  ib  mean  what  the  Nicene  Creed  was  intended  to  assert ; 
and  their  suspicion  of  the  Nicene  formula  sprang  from  a  fear  that 
it  might  have  conceded  too  much  to  Sabellianism — ^a  fear  whicli 
seemed  not  entirely  groundless  when  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Eastern  adherents  of  the  Nicene  Council,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
developed  Pantheistic,  if  not  Sabellian,  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father.  The  term  o/iozou<no?  itself  is  undoubtedly 
heretical,  and  cannot  be  purged  of  heresy  if  it  be  subjected  to  scien- 
tific treatment.  Either  it  implies  Tritheism  by  the  assumption  of 
three  uncreated  Divine  Essences,  which  are  ^'  like  "  each  other, 
or  else  it  degrades  itself  into  pure  though  illogical  Arianism  by 
assuming  a  created  essence  of  the  Son,  which  is  ^Mike"  the  un- 
created essence  of  the  Father.  But  it  is  probable,  as  the  after- 
history  shows,  that  many  of  those  who  held  to  the  term  did  so, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  either  of  these  assertions,  but  only 
to  insist  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  Persons,  which  they  thought 
not  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  opioovaioi  of  the  Nicene  Creed.' 


*  "  When  thej  were  asked  by  some  one  *  Why  have  ye  who  are  oalled  Macedonians 
hitherto  retained  communion  with  the  Acacians,  (i.  e.  the  Homoeans)  as  though  ye 
agreed  in  opinion,  if  ye  ideally  hold  different  sentimenis  ?'  they  replied  thus,  through 
Sophronius,  Bishop  of  Pomperopolis,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia:  'Those  in  the  West,'  said 
he,  *  were  infected  with  the  Homoousian  error  as  with  a  disease.  Aetius,  in  the  Bast, 
adulterated  the  purity  of  the  faith  by  introducing  the  assertion  of  a  dissimilitude  of 
aubstanoe.  Now  both  of  th<)se  dogmas  are  impious ;  for  the  former  rashly  blended 
into  one  the  disunct  persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  binding  tiiem  together  by 
that  cord  of  iniquity,  the  term  consubsUmtial  \6fioouaioi\ ;  while  Aetius  wholly  separ- 
ated that  affinity  of  nature  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  by  the  expression  wdUke^  as  to 
substance  or  essence.  Since  then  both  these  opinions  run  into  the  very  opposite 
extremes,  the  middle  course  between  them  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  consistent  with 
truth  and  piety ;  we  accordingly  assert  that  the  Son  is  like  the  Father  as  to  subsist- 
ence.*"- -Sbcrafaj,  R  III,  Cft.  11. 
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Hence,  even  Athanasius  himself  could  say  with  respect  to  this 
section :  "We  do  not  treat  as  enemies  those  who  accept  every- 
thing else  that  was  defined  at  Nicsea  and  scrapie  only  aboat  the 
Homoonsion :  for  we  do  not  attack  them  as  raging  Arians,  nor  as 
men  who  fight  against  the  Father,  but  we  discuss  the  matter  with 
them  as  brothers  with  brothers,  who  mean  what  we  mean,  and 
differ  only  about  the  word.'" 

It  was  vitally  important  to  the  Church  of  the  East  that  these 
men  should  be  detached  from  the  heretical  interest  and  brought 
over  to  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  formula.  They  were 
orthodox  in  thought,  all  that  they  needed  was  to  become 
orthodox  in  speech,  and  so  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
against  the  heretics.  Now  there  was  one  man  who  could  accom- 
plish this,  St.  Meletins  of  Antioch.  We  know  how  party  feelings 
remain  after  party  controversies  have  died  away.  Those  who 
have  acted  together  still  look  to  some  of  their  own  men  as  their 
leaders,  and  still  feel  some  dislike  to  those  of  the  other  side,  even 
when  they  have  come  to  see  that  they  all  think  the  same  thing. 
In  this  way  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  apparently  ambiguous 
position  held  by  Meletius ;  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox 
Homoiousians  (if  we  may  use  the  term),  because  he  had  acted  with 
them  ;  and  it  was  most  unfortunate  that,  when  Lucifer  of  Calaris 
had  with  ill-advised  rashness  ordained  Paulinus  bishop,  instead  of 
reconciling  him  with  Meletius,  Athanasius  felt  himself  con- 
strained in  consequence  of  old  associations  with  Paulinus  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Bishop  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  adhered 
to  Meletiua  Hence,  just  at.  the  critical  moment,  Egypt  and  the 
West,  where  Athanasius  was  all-powerful,  were  still  further 
divided  from  the  East ;  and  neither  was  Athanasius  able  to  make 
use  of  Meletius  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted,  nor  was  Meletius  able  to  bring  the  power 
and  unity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Western  Churches  to  bear  upon 
the  heretical  parties  in  the  East. 

This  schism  at  Antioch  (where  there  was  also  an  Arian  bishop, 

'  Bright,  p.  90. 
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Enzoins)  was  unfortunate  in  another  respect.     It  was  mixed  up 
with  a  doctrinal   misunderstanding    between    the    orthodox    of 
the  East  and  those  of  the  West     We  have  seen  that  the  Easterns 
were  suspicious  of  the  Nicene  formula  as  leaning  towards  Sabellian- 
ism.    In   fact,    the  term   Hamootisios  was  said    to    have   been 
rejected  by  a  Council  at  Antioch,  in  the  previous  century,  because 
used  by   Paul   of  Samosata  in   a  Sabellian  sense*.     Nor  was  the 
objection  against  it  on  this  account  fully  met,  as  they  thought,  by 
insisting  that  the  Father,  the  Son  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit  are  three 
persons  {personWj  npodGonot).     It  was  not  until,  as  the  result  of 
these  very  controveries,  a  distinct  technical   meaning  exclusive  of 
the  Sabellian   hypothesis  was  attached  to  the  words  persona  and 
proscpon,  that  they  were  sufficient  scientifically  to  express  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  for  these  very   words,  in  their  dramatic 
sense  of  masks  or  assumed  characters,  had  been  made  the  founda- 
tion of  Sabellianism.     The   Easterns   therefore,  when   they  had 
come  to  admit  the  Ilomoousion,  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
Sabellian   interpretation   by   substituting  the  word  hypostasis  for 
prosopaUj  and  so  asserting  that  the  divine  essence  subsists  in  three 
hypostases.     But  when  this  word  was  translated  into  Latin,  it  was 
foand  to  be   the   equivalent,   according  to  its  derivation,  of  the 
word  substardia^  and  so  raised  the  suspicion   in   tiie   minds  of  the 
Westerns,  that  their  brethren  of  the  East  were  endeavoring  to 
bring  in  Tritheism.     Hypostasis^  indeed,  was  a  word  which  stood 
midway  between  the  other  two,  and  might  be  used  as  the  equiv- 
alent either  of  essence  or  of  person ;  it  was  in   fact  so  used, 
Paulinus  and  his  party  asserting  one  hypostasis   in   the   Trinity, 
while  Meletius  and  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  orthodox  asserted  three^ 
and  by  this  assertion  endeavored  to  allay  the  fears  of   those   who 
had  clang  to  the  Homoiousion^  simply  as  exclusive  of  Sabellianism 
or  the  variation  of  it  held  by  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.     A  Council 
held  by  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  in  361,  decided  that  the  use  of 
the  word  in  either  sense  was  orthodox,  thus  divesting  it  of  technical 
Bignificance ;  but  as  we  said,   the  West  was  suspicious  of  it;  and 


'SeeHefele  Christian  Ck>uncilfs  Tol.  I,  p  123. 
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this  theologioal  misanderBtanding  added  acrimony  to  the  adiism, 
and  made  it  harder  to  restore  onitj  to  the  Charch. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  partiee  when  Yalentinian  Feb.  26,  and 
Yalens  March  28,  A.  D.,  864,  became  Emperors,  the  former  of  tbe 
West,  Uie  latter  of  tlie  East.  That  Yalentinian  as  well  as  Salens 
— ^though  the  former  adhered  personally  to  the  Nioene  faith— 
accepted  tbe  psendo-settlement  of  Ariminiim,  as  the  rule  of  the 
Empire,  is  plain,  from  his  refusal  to  interfere  with  Ansentiua,  the 
Arian  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  pleaded  the  Conncil  of  Ariminnm, 
when  accused  of  heresy  by  Hilary  of  Poictiers,'  The  difference 
between  the  two  Emperors  was  that  while  Yalentinian  wac  indif- 
ferent to  the  qnestion  of  intercommunion  between  bishops,  and 
refused  to  interfere  while  a  bishop  was  acceptable  to  his  people— 
or  interfered  only  to  put  down  a  clamorous  minority,  as  when  be 
ordered  Hilary  from  Milan,  and  banished  the  partisans  of 
Ursicinus  from  Bome  (after  the  disgraceful  tumults  which  arose 
on  the  accession  of  Damasus  and  in  which  Damasus  is  represented 
by  the  authorities  as  the  aggressor) — Yalens,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  inclined  to  compel  intercommunion  on  the  terms  of  the 
Greed  of  Ariminnm,  and  therefore  appears  in  history  as  the 
persecutor  of  those  who  could  not  for  conscience  sake  accept  a 
peace  at  the  expense  of  truth.  In  the  West  the  policy  of  Yalen- 
tinian made  no  great  difference  to  the  Church,  and  his  reputation 
is  that  of  an  orthodox  sovereign  ;  in  the  East  the  policy  of  Yalens 
made  confusion  worse  confounded,  wrought  only  to  the  advantage 
of  the  impious,  and  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  thorough- 
going heretic. 

We  must  bring  up  a  synopsis  of  the  history  to  the  beginning  of 
St.  Basil's  Episcopate.  The  opportunity  for  interference  presented 
itself  as  soon  as  Yalens  was  established  in  power.  The  previous 
emperor,  Jovian  (who  succeeded  Julian  the  Apostate)  reigned 
only  seven  months  and  a  few  days  (Jnne  27,  to  Feb.  16  or  17, 
A.  D.,  364).  In  his  reign,  Meletins  convened  a  Synod  at  Antioch,  in 
which  it  wae  determined  that  '^  we  embrace  and  stead&atly  hold 


»  Fleury,  B.  XVI.,  Oh.  2. 
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the   faith    of  the    holy    Synod    formerly    convened   at  NicsBa. 
Especially  since  the  term  o  fioovaio^^  which  to  some  seems  novel 
and  inappropriate,  has  been  judiciously  explained  by  the  fathers 
to  denote  simply  that  the  Son    was    b^otten  of  the  Father's 
substance,    and    that  lie  is  like  the  Father  as  to  substance'" 
This   determination    became,    if  we   may  so  say,    the  platform 
of  reunion    for   that   part  of   the  East  which    depended   upon 
Antioch.      The    next   year  after  Yalentinian   and   Yalens  had 
acceded  to  the  £mpire,  tlie  bishops  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Hellespont,  which  had  Constantinople  for  their  centre,  held 
the  Synod  of  Lampsacns  to  lay  down  their  platform  of  re-union. 
They  were  for  the  most  part,  adherents  of  Macedonius  (who  had 
been  deposed   from  the  See  of  Constantinople,  to  make  way  for 
Eudoxius,  the  head  of  the  Homoean  faction),  and  under  his  guid- 
ance, had  adopted  the  term  Homoiouian^  as  their  special  formula. 
After  two  months  spent  in  debates,  they  condemned  the  Creed  of 
Ariminum,  and  re-affirmed  that  of  the   "  Dedication,''  which   had 
been  laid   down   at   Antioch   in   341.*    Fearing,    however,  that 
Eudoxius   would  endeavor  to  get  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  to  their 
prejudice,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Yalens,  which  met  him   at 
Ileraclea  in  Thrace,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  West,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  his  brother  to  settle  the  details  of  the  govern- 
ment.    When  they  informed  him  of  their  proceedings  he  coldly 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  at  variance  with  Eudoxius ;  and  on  their 
proceeding  to  accuse  Eudoxius,  Valens  became  angry,  condemned 
the  deputies  to    banishment,  and  made  over  the  Churches  to  the 
partisans  of  the  prelate.*     By  this  manifestation  of  the  temper 
and  policy  of  Yalens,  the  adherents  of  the  Synod  of  Lampsacns 
seem  to  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  re-nnion  with 
the  West,  and  of  bringing   influence  to   bear  upon  the  Western 

'  Socrates,  B.  Ill,  Cb.  25.  This  was  a  not  quite  satisfaclory  attempt  to  guard  tlie 
truth  which  was  better  expressed  by  making  the  word  Hypostasis  explain  the 
Personality. 

*  Socrates,  B.  IV.  Ch.  4.    Sozomen,  VI.  7. 
Sozomen,  VI.  1. 
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Emperor  that  he  might  restrain  his  brother  from  persecuting  in 
the  interests  of  toleration. 

The  winter  of  364-5  Valens  spent  at  Constantinople  and  there 
fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Eudoxius.    In  the  Spring  he 
set  out  for  the  East,  fearing  that  the   Persians  would  break  the 
truce  they  had  made  with  Jovian ;  but  finding  that  they  remained 
quiet  he  waited  at  Cadsarea,  intending  to  go  to  Antioch  when  the 
heat  of  summer  abated.     It  was  during  this  sojourn  at  Gffisarea 
that  St.  Basil  first  came  in  contact  with  Yalens.    He  was  then  a 
presbyter,  but  was  living  in  retirement  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  his  bishop ;  on  hearing,  however,  that  Valens 
was  approaching,  he  returned  to  the  city,  was  reconciled  to  the 
bishop  and  assisted  in  guarding  the  Church  against  the  machina- 
tions of  her  enemies.     At  this  time  Procopius,  a  relative  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  assumed  the  pur- 
ple at  Constantinople  (Sept.  28,  365).*      The  war  with  the  usurper 
occupied  Valens  till  May  of  the  following  year,  and  left  him  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.     The  Homoiousian 
party  took  advantage  of  the  respite,  and  having   held  councils  at 
Smyrna  and  in  Pamphylia,  Isauria  and  Lycia  (probably  the  regular 
annual  synods  of  the  provinces),  they  determined  to  appe^il  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  West,  and  for   this  purpose  to   unite  themselves 
with  the  western  bishops."     They  sent  to  the  West  three  deputies, 
Eustathius    of    Sebaste    (with   whom    we  shall   become  better 
acquainted,  and  not  to  his  advantage),  SilVanus   of  Taraus,  and 
Theophilus  of  Castabali.     These  were  unable  to  obUiin  access  to 
Valentinian,  who  was  engaged    in   military   operations  in  Gaul; 
they  established,   however,   an    understanding   with    Liberius  of 
Rome,  who  received  them  to  his  communion  on  their  signing  the 
Nicene  Creed  with  an  explanation   tantamount   to  the  Meletian 
platform  above  alluded  to  ;*  after  which  they   attended  a  council 
in  Sicily,  and  perhaps  others  in  other  places,  where  they  were  also 


'TiUemont. 
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admitted  to  commuQion.  They  returned  to  the  East  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  367,  bearing  with  them  a  letter  from  Libe- 
rias  addressed  to  sixty-three  Eastern  bishops  by  name  and  to  ''  all 
the  orthodox  bishops  in  the  East/'  confirming  his  communion 
with  them  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Homoonsion .  This  they 
presented  at  a  synod  of  orthodox  bishops  which  was  being  held 
at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  who  immediately  summoned  a  larger 
council  to  meet  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  before  the  end  of  Spring,  to 
conclude  the  pacification  of  the  East. 

The  mission  had  failed  to  obtain  any  help  against  Valens.     lie 
had  retired,   on    the  conclusion  of  the   war   with   Procopius,  to 
Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and  lent  himself   lieartily   to  the  schemes  of 
Endoxius  of  Constantinople.     ''  They  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
their  expectations  in  their  inHchinations  against  those  who  adhered 
to  the  Nicene  doctrines,  for  throughout  many  of  the  more  distant 
provinces,  and  particularly  in  Thrace,  Bithyniaand  the  Hellespont, 
these  Christians  were  during  the   greater   part   of  the  reign   of 
Valens  deprived  of  their  churches  and   of  their  priests.     Valens 
and  Endoxius  then  directed  their  resentment  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, who  were  more  in  number  than  the   Christians  above  men- 
tioned in  that  reign,  and  persecuted  them  without   mercy."  '     At 
the  instance  of  Endoxius,  Valens  piohibited   the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Tarsus,  and  shortly  after  issued   an  edict  ejecting  from 
their  churches  all  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by  Constantius, 
and  permitted  to  return  under  Julian.'     Among  those  ejected  was 
Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  was  exiled  to  Armenia  Minor;  Paulinus 
wjis  suffered  to  remain,  not  having  been  made  a  bisiiop  until  after 
the  death  of  Constantius  ;'  and  Athanasius  was  not  molested.     **1 
imagine,"  says  Sozomen,  "  that  on    reflecting   on    the   esteem  in 
which  Athanasius  was  universally  held, he  (Valens)  feared  to  excite 
tlie  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  who  was  well-known 


^  Sozomen,  vi,  10. 
^Sozomen,  vi,  12. 


^  This  appears  to  be   the  reason   for  the  immunity  of  Paulinus,  rather  thau  the 
admiration  of  Valens  for  his  piety,  as  suggested  by  Socrates  and  Sozomon. 
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to  be  attached  to  the  Nicene  doctrines,  if  he  proceeded  to  violent 
meaBures  against  that  prelate.  "^  ^  I  also  believe  that  the  Arian 
bishops  did  not  on  this  occasion  plead  very  vehemently  against 
Athanasius ;  for  they  considered  that  if  he  were  ejected  from  his 
church  he  would  probably  repair  to  the  emperor  and  might  possi- 
bly succeed  in  persuading  Valens  to  adopt  his  own  sentiniente, 
and  in  arousing  the  anger  of  Yalentinian  against  themselves." 

A  war  with  the  Goths  on  the  Danube  broke  out  this  year  (367), 
and  before  marching  against  them  Valens  was  baptized  by 
Eudoxius  at  Constantinople.  The  idea  of  Theodoret  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  begin  to  persecute  until  after  his  baptism  throws 
the  whole  chronology  of  these  years  into  confusion.  There  was 
in  fact  a  cessation  of  persecution  at  this  time,  for  the  Gothic  war 
engaiifed  all  Valens'  attention  until  late  in  369,  when  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Constantinople.'  The  next  Summer  he  spent  at 
Nicomedia,  and  then  gave  the  Arian  faction  tl^e  advantage  of  his 
patronage.  At  this  time  (Sept.  370),  Endoxins  of  Constantinople 
died,  and  Valens  who  had  been  intending  to  go  to  Antiocb, 
returned  to  Constantinople,  confirming  Demophilns  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Eudoxius,  and  banishing  Evagrius,  whom  the  Catholics 
had  elected  as  Bishop  in  his  place.  In  the  Spring  of  371  he  again 
left  Constantinople  for  a  progress  through  the  East,  his  final 
destination  being  Antioch.  He  was  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia  in 
July,  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  in  January  372,  and  at  Antioch 
in  April  of  the  same  year,'  everywhere  giving  the  advantage  to 
the  heretics,  and  persecuting  the  orthodox. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  when  St.  Basil  became 
Bishop  of  Csesarea.  He  was  consecrated  in  September  or  October, 
A.  D.,  370.'  His  first  efforts  were  to  establish  cordial  relations  with 
the  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  many  of  whom  had  opposed  his 
consecration  and  refused  his  communion.     In   this   he  seems  to 

'  TiUemont 

^  Tillemont  and  the  Life  of  S.  Basil,  p.  \^*IS 

*  So  the  Life  of  St   Basil   in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of  his  works,  p.  105,  EcL 
Gaume.  Paris,  1839. 
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have  succeeded  by  the  Spring  of  871 ;  and  tlien  he  entered  upon  a 
larger  task — that  of  endeavoring  to  restore  a  lasting  peace  to  the 
Church  of  the  East  on  the  true  basis  of  the  orthodox  faith.     The 
course  to  be  pursued  has  been  indicated  in  what  has  been  said. 
It   was:  First,   to  secure  the   interest  and  co-operation   of  St. 
Athanasins    and    the    West,    including    the    Bishop    of  Rome. 
Secondly,  by  this  means  to  gain  access  to  the  Western  Emperor, 
Yalentinian,  that  he  might  restrain  Valens  from  interfering  with 
questions    of   intercommunion    between    bishops  and    churches. 
Thirdly,  to  unite  St.  Athanasins  with  St.  Meletius,  that  the  vast 
influence  of  the  latter  with  the  orthodox  Homoiousians  (for  such  * 
they  were),  might  be  utilized  in  securing  their  unreserved  submis- 
sion to  the  Nicene  formula.     Fourthly,  to  allay  the  suspicion  of 
Sabellianism  attaching,  in  the  minds  of  the  Eastern   theologians 
to  the  Homoousion,  by  procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  heresy 
of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  the    acknowledgement  of  the  ih7'ee 
hypostases — that  is,  that  the  Three  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
are  Three  Personal  Subistences — "Three  really  existing  Persons,*' 
as  Professor  Bright  puts  it.     And  lastly,  to  bring  the  power  of  the 
united  Church  to  bear  on  the  fragments  of  the  other  parties,  either 
tor  their  conversion,  or  their  excision  from  the  Church. 

St.  Meletius,  was  then  an  exile  in  Armenia.  To  him  St.  Basil 
opens  the  subject  in  his  fifty-seventh  Epistle.  He  tells  him  that  so 
great  is  his  desire  of  seeing  him,  that  he  would  have  gone  to  him  in 
person,  "  had  not  our  most  true  and  loving  brethren  hindered  us  ; 
whose  purpose,  that  I  may  not  divulge  it  in  writing,  I  have  gone 
over  with  the  brother  Theophrastus,  that  he  may  announce  all  to 
your  excellency."  The  answer  of  Meletius  is  not  preserved.  It 
must  have  been  favorable  to  the  attempt ;  for  about  Easter,  371, 
St.  Basil  despatched  Dorotheus,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  to  St.  Athanasins  with  the  following  letter : 

J5p.  66 — To  Athcmasius^  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

^^  I  think  that  no  one  grieves  so  much  over  the  present  state,  or 
to  speak  more  truly,  the  present  confusion  of  the  Churches  as  your 
Excellency,  who  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and  consider 
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how  great  the  changes  are,  and  that  if  things  rush  to  the  worse  with 
the  same  speed,  nothing  will  hinder  but  that  in  a  short  time  the 
chnrches  will  be  altogether  changed  into  another  form.  These 
thoughts  occarring  often  to  me,  I  ask  myself,  if  this  degeneracy  of 
the  churches  appears  to  us  so  miserable,  how  must  he  feel  aboat 
these  things  who  has  had  experience  of  the  former  steadfastness  of 
the  churches  of  our  Lord,  and  of  their  agreement  in  the  faith.  Bat 
as  the  greater  grief  affects  your  excellency,  so  we  thought  it 
befitting  to  submit  the  chief  care  of  the  churches  to  your  pru- 
dence. I,  myself,  in  my  slight  experience  of  affairs^  have  thought 
'of  late,  that  I  saw  one  way  of  help  to  our  churches — union  with 
the  Western  Bishops.  For  if  they  were  willing  to  manifest  on 
behalf  of  the  pa/rockia  of  our  parts  the  zeal  which  they  ha^e 
shown  against  one  or  two  of  those  detected  of  false  opinion  in  ihe 
West,*  some  benefit,  perhaps,  might  quickly  accrue  from  the 
common  action,  the  Rulers  (i.  e.  the  Emperors),  respecting  the 
faithfulness  of  the  multitude,  and  the  people  everywhere  follow- 
ing them  without  a  doubt  Who,  then,  is  more  powerful  to 
accomplish  tliis  than  your  prudence?  Who  is  quicker  to  see  what 
is  necessary?  Who  is  more  skillful  to  do  what  is  fitting)  Who 
is  more  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  afiliction  of  the  brethren! 
Who  is  more  venerated  than  your  reverence  throughout  all  the 
West  ?  Leave,  then,  some  memorial  worthy  of  your  lite,  most 
honored  father  I  Adorn  those  innumerable  contests  of  piety 
with  this  one  work.  Send  from  your  holy  church  to  the 
bishops  throughout  the  West,  some  men  powerful  in  liie 
healthful  doctrine ;  relate  to  them  the  calamities  which  oppress 
us;  point  out  the  mode  of  help;  be  a  Samuel  to  the  churches; 
be  afflicted  with  the  people  who  are  enduring  the  war; 
offer  up  prayers  for  peace;  seek  grace  from  the  Lord,  that 
He  send  some  memorial  of  peace  to  the  churchea  I  know 
that  these  letters  are   weak  for  counsel   of  so  great    a   deed. 


'  Tliis  is  generally  thought  to  refer  to  Yalens  and  Ursacius,  Bishops  of  lUjria, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  Arians  in  the  former  reign ;  but  is  it  not  more  likely  thst 
St.  Basil  refers  to  TJrsioinus  and  his  faction,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  at  the  instance  of  Damasus  ? 
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BQt  neither  hnst  thoii  need  of  exhortation  irom  othen — no  more 
iban  the  noblest  of  the  athletes  has  of  the  acclamations  of 
children ;  nor  do  ve  teacli,  beinf^  ignorant,  bnt  we  urge  the  zeal 
of  the  xealoDB. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  afiairs  of  the  East,  thou  wilt  need 
the  help  of  more,  and  it  will  be  necessnry  to  wait  for  those  from 
the  West.  Truly,  the  well-ordering  of  the  Clmreh  at  Antiocli, 
manifestly  depends  upon  your  holiness,  to  manage  some,  to  eoothe 
others,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  Church  by  concord.  And  that 
because  tliou  knoweet,  best  of  all,  that  after  the  manner  of  the 
wisest  phyeivians,  thou  oughtest  to  begin  with  the  cure  of  the 
pHncipal  parts.  But  which,  among  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  inhabited  world,  is  mure  important  than  the  Church  of 
Antioch  t  For  if  this  were  agreed  to  come  together  in  ttie  same 
mind,  notiiing  wonld  hinder  bat  that  the  head  as  it  were  being 
strengthened,  health  would  be  given  to  the  whole  body.  In  truth, 
there  is  need  of  your  wiedon  and  evangelical  sympathy  for  the 
aad  condition  of  that  city,  which  not  only  is  mangled  by  the 
heretics,  but  also  distracted  ,by  those  who  say  that  they  think 
the  same  things  with  one  another.  To  unite  these,  indeed,  and 
to  lead  them  to  the  harmony  of  the  body  is  His  alone  who,  by 
His  ineffable  power,  grants  to  the  dry  bones  a  return  to  sinews 
and  fleeh.  But  the  Lord  always  works  tiic  great  things  by  those 
who  are  wortliy  of  Him.  Hero  again  we  hope  that  the  ministry 
of  anch  things  betits  thy  tnagnanimity — to  allay  the  disquiet  of 
the  people,  and  to  cause  parties  to  cease  and  to  give  back  the 
former  strength  to  the  Church.'* 

To  this  letter  St,  Basil,  at  the  request  of  Dorotheus,  added 
another  making  more  distinct  mention  of  what  he  desired  concern- 
ing the  Church  of  Antioch. 

Ep.  Q7—To  AtAanaaiv-t,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
■     "  It  seemed  to  me  sufficient  to  show  to  yourlionor  in  the  former 
writing  BO  much  as  this  :  that  it  is  necessary  that  whatever  is  finn 
in  the  faith  among  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  should 
l>e  joined  in  harmony  and  union ;  my  purpose  being  to  indicate 
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the  need  that  those  who  are  now  divided  into  many  part*  should 
be  united  with  Meletius,  the  bishop  most  dear  to  God.  But  siiiee 
our  beloved  fellow-minister  Dorotheus  besought  that  the  mention 
of  this  should  be  clearer,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  earnestly 
desired  by  all  the  East  who  are  joined  with  him  in  prayer,  and  bv 
us  who  are  joined  with  him  in  every  way,  to  see  him  governing 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  ;  that  he,  being  blameless  in  faith,  and 
having  no  comparison  with  others  as  to  his  life,  should  preside 
over  the  whole  body,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  as  pieces  of  the  parts.  So  that  in  all  respects  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  other  should  be  joined  to  this  man, 
as  the  smaller  rivers  to  the  greater ;  and  concerning  the  others  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  "  economy,"  both  suitable  to  them  and 
pacifying  the  people,  and  befitting  your  understanding  and  famous 
skill  and  zeal.  Moreover  in  no  way  is  it  concealed  from  your 
excellent  prudence  that  already  these  same  things  please  those  who 
agree  with  you  in  the  West,  as  the  letters  which  were  brought  to 
us  by  the  blessed  Sylvanus  make  manifest."* 

Dorotheus  executed  his  mission  to  Athanasius,  who  received  liim 
favorably  and  sent  back  with  him  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  named  Peter,  to  visit  the  East  and  bring  back  accurate 
accounts  of  the  state  of  aflEairs.  It  is  not  thought  that  Athana- 
sius sent  any  one  into  the  West  at  this  time,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  did,  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Africans  which  is  extant 
among  his  works  may  have  been  written  with  others  in  conse- 
quence of  this  application  of  St.  Basil.  Peter  remained  in  the 
East  some  time  endeavoring  to  promote  unity.  In  the  meantime 
it  occurs  to  St.  Basil  and  his  friends  that  thev  themselves  send  a 
mission  to  the  West.  Dorotheus  was  sent  to  Meletius  to  gain  his 
consent  to  the  proposal  (Ep.  68) ;  and  on  his  return  from  Armenia 
was  again  despatched  to  Alexandria  (Sept.  or  Oct.,  371),  in  com- 
pany with  Peter  who  had  finished  his   mission,  with  a  letter  to 

*The  refet«nc8  ia  to  the  letters  brouglit  back  from  Liberiua  of  Rome  after  the  Syood 
of  Lampsacus.  As  giveD  hy  Socrates,  they  are  addressed  to  "  Evethiua,  Cyril"  ao^ 
others;  bat  the  editor  of  St.  Baail  infers  from  tliia  passage  that  the  first  name  is  & 
mistake  for  Meletius,  and  that  the  second  name  is  that  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 
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Athanasiiis,  and  another  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, whither,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  proceeded  from  Alexandria. 

Ep.  69 — To  Athomasivs^  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 


*  *  *'  I  have  sent  to  your  holiness  the  brother  Dorotheus, 
deacon  of  the  Church  under  the  most  excellent  bi^op  Meletius, 
endowed  with  good  zeal  as  regards  soundness  in  the  faith,  and 
himself  desiring  to  behold  the  peace  of  the  Church,  so  that,  fol- 
lowing your  advice  (which  you  are  able  to  make  more  unerring  by 
reason  of  your  age  and  your  skill  in  affairs  and  you  having  above 
others  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  he  may  undertake  that 
which  is  most  earnestly  desired.  You  will  of  course  receive  him, 
and  look  upon  him  with  the  eyes  of  peace,  confirming  him  with 
the  help  of  your  prayers,  and  you  will  guide  him  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  supplying  him  with  letters  for  his  journey,  or  rather  joining 
with  him  certain  of  your  own  who  are  zealous.  It  seemed  to  us 
advisable  to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  visit  (by  a  deputation) 
tliese  parts,  and  to  give  an  opinion,  in  order  that  he  might  act  of 
his  own  authority  in  the  matter — since  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
bead  some  by  a  common  and  synodical  decree— choosing  out  men 
both  fit  to  bear  the  labor  of  the  journey  and  also  to  advise  those 
who  are  perverse  among  us,  with  meekness  and  firmness  of  manner, 
using  discourse  fitly  and  "  economically,"  and  having  with  them 
all  things  done  since  Ariminnm  for  the  reversal  of  what  was  done 
there  under  compulsion ;  and,  no  one  knowmg  this,  quietly  to 
come  this  way  by  sea,  so  as  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  ene- 
mies of  peace. 

This,  also,  is  requested  by  some  of  those  here,  necessarily  as  it 
seems  to  us  also,  that  they  condemn  the  heresy  of  Marcellus  [of 
Ancyra]  as  mischievous,  and  hurtful  and  opposed  to  the  *health- 
giving  faith.  For  up  to  this  time,  in  all  the  letters  they  write, 
they  do  not  cease  cursing  up  and  down  *  the  miserable  Arius  and 


*  &vii  kqX  kotu  dvadefiarii^ovTtf, 
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cattiDg  off  th€  Chorchefl ;  bdt  they  seem  to  lay  no  blame  on  Uar- 
celluB,  who  manifests  the  same  impiety  in  an  opposite  direction, 
dishonoring  the  same  subsistence  of  the  Only-begotten  Godhead, 
and  wrongly  understanding  the  name  of  the  Logos.  He  gives  oat 
that  the  Only-begotten  is  called  Logos,  according  to  function,  and 
as  coming  forth  in  time,  and  again  returning  into  Him  whence  He 
came  forth,  neither  being  before  He  came  forth  nor  subsisting  after 
His  return.  And  the  books  which  are  laid  up  with  us  oi  that  un- 
just writing  are  a  proof  of  this.  But  in  no  way  do  they  appear 
to  condemn  this  one  in  the  same  manner  [as  Arius],  having  this 
for  a  cause,  that  they  received  Him  into  ecclesiastical  communion 
at  first  through  ignorance  of  the  truth.  The  present  affaira  |)rop- 
erly  demand  that  they  should  make  mention  of  him,  that  tliey 
who  wish  a  pretext  may  not  have  a  pretext,  because- those  who 
are  joined  with  your  holiness  are  sound,  and  that  those  who  waver 
in  the  true  faith  are  manifest  to  all ;  so  that,  as  to  the  rest,  they 
may  know  us  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  not,  as  fighting  in  the  dark, 
knowing  no  difference  between  friend  and  foe.  Only  we  exhort 
that  tlie  aforesaid  deacon  be  sent  forward  at  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, in  order  that  something  of  what  we  ask  may  be  done,  if 
possible,  the  next  year.  But  this  you  understand  before  our  speak- 
ing, and  consider,  of  course,  that  when  they  come  (God  willing) 
they  must  not  inflame  the  schisms  in  the  Churches;  but  in  every 
manner  they  mu:5t  bring  together  in  union  those  who  think  alike, 
even  if  they  find  some  who  have  their  own  pretexts  of  difference 
with  each  other,  lest  the  orthodox  people,  standing  off  with  their 
prelates,  be  cut  up  into  many  parts-  For  it  is  necessary  to  be  in 
earnest  in  considering  all  things  secondary  to  peace,  and  before  all 
things  to  take  thought  for  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that  the  sound 
part  of  it  may  not  be  weakened  by  being  divided  concerning  per- 
sons. But  rather  you  yourself  will  take  care  of  all  these  things 
to  the  last,  since — God  helping  you,  as  we  pray — we  all  entrust  to 
you  the  establishment  of  the  Churches." 

The  hindrance  that  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  was  to  the  pacification 
of  the  East  has  been  already  noticed,  but  the  editor  of  St.  Basil 
thinks  that  the  request  for  his  condemnation  came  from  those,  like 
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Enatathins  of  Sebaete,  who  were  secretly  hostile  to  St.  Baeil,  and 
vho  know!  Dg  the  old  friendehip  of  Atlmnasius  for  MarcelliiB,  de- 
sired tbat  he  should  be  offended  and  the  negotiatioD  broken  off. 
The  letter  to  Damaaus  of  Rome,  was  as  follows : 

Ep.  70. —  Without  inscription,  concerning  a  Synod.  [To  Damasus.'] 

"  To  renew  the  ordinances  of  ancient  love  and  to  bring  up  again 
to  ite  perfection  the  peace  of  the  fathers,  the  Heavenly  and  saving 
i;ift  of  Christ,  withered  for  a  long  time,  is  a  thing  indeed  for  na 
necessary  and  useful,  but  I  know  well  it  will  appear  pleasant  to 
yonr  Christ-loving  disposition.  For  what  could  be  more  delightful 
than  to  see  those  who  arc  apart  in  eo  great  a  multitude  of  places 
bound  together  by  the  oneness  of  love  into  one  harmony  of  mem- 
l>ers  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Almost  the  whole  East  (and  I  call 
tlie  East  that  from  Illyria  unto  Egypt)  is  tossed  with  the  wave  of 
a  great  tempest — the  heresy  formerly  sown  by  that  enemy  of  tlie 
truth  Arins,  now  shamelessly  showing  itself  again,  and  prevailing 
at  present  as  a  root  of  bitterness  bearing  deadly  fruit ;  because  the 
prelates  of  right  speech  in  every  parish  are  cast  out  of  the 
Church' by  sycophancy  and  insult,  and  the  strength  of  affairs  is 
betrayed  to  those  who  take  captive  the  souls  of  the  simple.  Of 
these  things  we  hope  for  one  solution,  the  visitation  of  your  com- 
passion ;  the  abnndanoe  beyond  belief  of  your  love  in  the  past  en- 
courages us,  and  of  late  we  were  strengthened  in  soul  by  a  joyful 
report  as  of  a  deputation  of  visitors  coming  to  us  from  you.  But 
as  we  missed  of  this  hope,  no  longer  restraining  ourselves  we  come 
to  the  supplication  of  our  letter  to  arouse  you  to  our  defence,  that 
you  may  send  some  of  those  who  are  Hke-iuinded,  either  to  recon- 
uile  such  as  stand  apart,  or  to  lend  back  the  Churehes  of  Qod  to 
friendship,  or  to  make  more  evident  to  yourselves  with  whom  you 
ought  to  hold  communion.  And  in  no  way  do  we  ask  anytiiing 
new,  bat  what  was  customary  to  the  blessed  and  God-lovtng  men 
of  old,  and  pre-eminently  to  those  among  you.  For  we  know,  be- 
ing taught  by  the  tradition  of  memory  derived  from  our  fathers, 
and  by  writings  preserved  among  us  until  this  time,  that  the 
blessed  Bishop  Diouysins,  distinguished  among  you  for  the  ortbo- 
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doxy  of  his  faith  and  for  bis  other  goodness,  visited  our  Church 
of  Caesarea  by  letters,  and  comforted  our  fathers  by  his  writings, 
and  also  sent  those  who  ransomed  the  brethren  from  captivity. 
But  now  our  affairs  are  in  a  harsher  and  more  dreadful  condition, 
and  in  need  of  greater  attention.  For  wc  suffer,  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  earthly  houses,  but  the  ruin  of  Churches ;  we  behold,  not 
l)odily  slavery,  but  souls  taken  captive  every  day  by  those  who 
fight  for  heresy.  So  that  if  you  are  not  now  aroused  to  our 
defence,  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  find  any  to  whom  you  can 
stretch  out  your  hand,  all  being  under  the  (>ower  of  the  heretics/' 
Now  it  seems  difficult  to  think  that  the  letter  of  St.  Athanasius 
to  Damasus  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Africans,  noticed 
above,  was  not  written  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  of  St.  B;>.sil. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Africans  (that  to  Damasus  is  not  extant)  is  a 
long  argument  against  the  Council  of  Ariminum.,  and  it  appears 
as  if  some  special  influence  was  at  work  upon  St.  Athanasius  to 
induce  him  to  write  about  this  time  against  a  council  held 
twelve  years  before.  The  object  of  the  letter  to  Damasus  was 
to  secure  perfect  unanimity  in  the  West  by  the  condemnation 
of  Auxentius  of  Milan,  the  last  remaining  adherent  of  that  Coun- 
cil in  those  parts  of  any  importance.  That  to  the  Africans  was 
written  to  add  their  condemnation  of  the  Council  to  those  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  all  the  other  synods  of  the  West.  It 
seems  tiiat  Damasus,  who  had  succeeded  Liberius  in  366,  had 
early  in  his  episcopate  held  a  council  to  establish  his  own  ortho- 
doxy  by  reaffirming  the  Nicene  Council,  and  being  very  courage- 
ous to  do  that  which  required  no  great  courage,  he  included  in 
the  literafoTTnaUi  which  he  sent  out  a  condemnation  of  Ursacias 
and  Valens,  two  Illyrian  bishops  whose  heresy  had  long  been  no- 
torious, but  omitted  all  reference  to  Auxentius,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  recognized  by  the  Emperor  as  Bishop  of  Milan. 
Athanasius  tells  the  Africans :  "  When  it  came  about  that  we 
were  all  assembled,  we  sent  letters  also  to  our  beloved  Damasus, 
the  Bishop  of  Great  Rome,  concerning  Auxentius,  who  invaded 
the  Church  of  Milan,  telling  of  his  deeds.  For  not  only  is  he  a 
follower  of  the  Arian  heresy,  but  also  accused  of  many  wrongs 
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which  be  perpetrated  witli  Gregory,  hia  companioQ  ia  impiety,  ai; 
we  wondered  why  he  was  not  yet  deposed  and  caat  out  of  tl 
Church.  And  we  expressed  thauka  to  his  piety  and  to  that  ■ 
those  who  came  to  great  Borne,  that  casting  ont  Ursaciua  an 
Valens,  and  lliose  who  think  with  them,  they  preserved  the  coi 
cord  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

AthanasiuB  was  all-powerfnl  at  Rome.  Damasus,  on  receipt  i 
the  letter  addressed  to  him,  e.nminoned  a  Council  which  was  a 
tended  by  ninety-three  bishopB.  Its  synodical  letter  is  given  b 
Theodoret,  B.  II,  CIi.  22,  and  by  Sozomen,  B.  VI,  Cb.  23. 
reprodnces  the  arguments  of  Atlian.isins  and  pronouncei<  the  ooi 
detunation  of  Anxentins.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Domthei 
was  present  at  this  Council ; '  but,  if  ao,  no  notice  was  taken  < 


'The  notion  that  Dorotheus  was  present  in  Rome  at  this  time  seems 
have  first  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  certain  extracts  Irom  other  Ic 
lere  of  Damnsus  which  are  appended  tu  the  letter  or  this  Council  in  tl 
collections  of  the  Conncils,  and  in  which  mention  i^  made  of  Doroihou 
belong  to  this  Council  (Pagi  in  Baroniua  ad  un.  369,  n.  7.).  But  tlioi 
are  now  scon  not  to  belong  there.  One  of  tho  fjreat  difficulties  of  histcu 
«1  research  is  to  match  together  documents  found  in  dilTorent  place 
There  are  five  documents  whose  place  it  is  desirable  to  sotllo  to  get  at  tl 
Older  of  events  in  the  tninsactions  we  are  now  discussing:  I.  A  letter  i 
;i  Roman  Council  to  the  Bishops  of  lUyria,  given  by  Labbo,  II.  981,  fro 
;i  fragment  of  3t.  Hihiry,  and  whii:h  appears  to  be  iiUuded  to  by  S 
Ailianasius  in  the  quotation  given  in  the  text  2.  The  letter  of  St.  Athai 
;isius.  3.  The  letter  of  the  Council  of  ninety-three  bishops  held  h 
Damasus  against  Auxentius.  4.  A  Iciter  of  an  Illyrian  Council  ;ii 
dressed  to  the  bishops  of  Asia.  Phrygin,  Ciirophrygia  and  I'aciitiaiia,  a 
soniag  the  Homoousion  and  condemning  the  new  heresy  of  tlio  Mac 
lionians  respecting  tho  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  given  by  Theodoret.  B.  IV'.  cl 
'J.  5.  A  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Valenliniiin,  accompanying  No  4,  a< 
dressed  lo  the  same  bishops,  and  rebuking  those  who  persecuted  tli 
llomoouaians.  We  sliall  speak  of  these  by  their  numbers.  Professt 
bright  gives  their  datesas  follows  i  No.  1,  in  3(i8  or  9.  (But  iigainst  th 
is  tlie  fact  that  it   is  extant  in   St.  iiilary,  who  died  January  13,  3G3 
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him,  and  instead  of  entering  into  communion  with  Si.  Basil, 
Damasus  did  what  he  had  to  do  indirectly  through  St.  Athnn- 
asius.     We  ftball  Bee  hereafler  what  his  treasons  wera 


No.  2y  shortly  after  No.  1,  but  before  Basil  became  bishop.  No.  3,  in 
371 ;  No.  4  and  5  in  375.  Labbe  puts  Nos.  1,  4  and  5  together  under  the 
date  365,  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  Eustathius  and  his  compan- 
ions after  the  Council  of  Lampsacus.  Pagi  assigns  No.  1  to  367,  No.  3 
to  372,  Nos.  4  and  5  to  373.  The  editor  of  Damasus  in  Migne's  Patro- 
logia  gives  No.  1  to  Liberius,  therefore  before  September,  366 ;  No.  3  to 
369  ;  No.  '2,  Athanasius'  letter  to  370  ;  Nos.  4  and  5  to  370.  He  pre- 
tends that  Auxentius  was  condemned  by  Damasus  together  with  Ursacius 
and  Valens  at  his  first  Council,  and  that  what  Athanasius  complains  of  is, 
that  Auxentius  still  retains  his  See,  a  fact  for  which  the  Emperor  and 
not  Damasus  was  responsible.  But  this  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  Pontiff.  A  comparison  of  Athanasius'  letter  with  Nos. 
1  and  3  will  show  that  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed  it,  and 
that  No.  I  belongs  to  Damasus,  and  not  to  Liberius.  To  the  objectioQ 
that  Damasus  could  not  assemble  a  Council  before  368  or  9,  beciiuse  of 
his  conflict  with  Ursicinus,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  letter  was  prob 
ably  sent  by  the  local  synod  (which  met  twice  a  year,  and  which  that  con- 
flict would  not  prevent),  and  very  early  in  Damasus'  Episcopate  as  a 
manifesto  of  his  orthodoxy.  Tlie  Benedictine  editor  of  Avhanasius  puts 
No.  1  in  368,  No.  2  in  369,  and  No.  3  in  370;  but  admits  that  the  dates 
are  conjectural.  He  admits  that  Basil  may  have  been  represented  in  the 
Council  which  wrote  No.  3,  but  finds  no  proof  that  he  was.  Tillemont 
puts  No.  3  at  the  end  of  371,  and  Nos.  4  and  5  in  375.  The  writer  of 
the  Life  of  St  Basil,  whom  we  follow,  puts  No.  3  in  372,  and  so  leaves 
room  for  Athanasius'  letter  after  St.  Basil's  application  to  him.  The  im- 
portance of  the  dates  in  this  connection  is,  of  course,  to  determine  whether 
Basil  was  the  moving  cause  of  Athanasius'  letters  to  Damasus  and  the 
Africans.  Our  opinion  is  stated  in  the  text  Those  who  thmk  that  what 
drew  Athanasius  out  was  the  Episile  No  1  above,  are  obliged  to  throw  it 
back  until  after  the  death  of  Hilary,  and  to  make  the  Council  of  the  ninety- 
three  bishops,  which  wrote  No.  3,  as  early  as  possible.  The  letters  of  the 
Illyrians  and  of  Valentinian  (Nos.  4  and  5)  might  be  of  372,  since  up  to 
that  time  the  persecution  had  been  chiefly  in  the  provinces  to  which  they 
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were  addressed.  After  the  beginning  of  372,  Valens  was  in  Cappadocia 
and  Syria,  and  Valcntiiiian  might  better  address  bishops  of  his  empire 
where  he  was  not  present.  Still  it  does  nut  appear  that  Valentinian  was 
in  Illyricum  in  372.  In  375  he  was,  and  then  he  died  in  that  year.  This 
specimen  of  divergence  of  authorities  may  show  the  difficulty  one  meets 
with  ill  endeavoring  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  point  of  chronology. 

JOHN  H.  EGAR. 


[to  BK  CON'nNUEl).] 


THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY  MISSIONS  AND 
MISSIONARIES    IN    THE    LAST    CENTURY. 

God  has  enabled  the  American  Church  to  spring  np  into  a 
vigorous  life,  from  a  coldness  and  torpor  that  was  almost  death. 
Its  sickly  condition  in  Colonial  times  was  due  to  the  neglect  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  warmed  it  into  abundant  activity. 
God's  good  Providence  rescued  it  from  its  perils  of  that  day,  and  it 
has  awakened  witli  the  conscious  strength  of  a  young  giant,  feel- 
ing its  pulses  throb  with  the  great  purposes  that  belong  to  its 
destinies. 

In  these  pages  I  propose  to  review  some  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  early  missions  and  missionaries  of  the 
Mohavk  Valley,  N.  T.  There  were  much  the  same  conditions  of 
church  life  everywhere  in  the  country.  A  few  of  the  pariBhes 
formed  in  this  valley  before  the  Revolution  will  therefore  serve 
for  my  purpose.  Some  circumstances,  however,  attendant  npon 
the  planting  of  the  Church  on  the  Hudson  and  along  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  had  their  influence  upon  its  growth,  and  must  first  be 
noticed. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  bequeathed  residuary  characteristics  that 
have  been  much  felt.  The  efforts  of  tlie  French  to  obtain  control 
of  the  country,  marked  by  their  inroads  from  Canada,  hindered 
the  accomplishment  of  anything  at  an  early  day.  The  Dutch 
were  conservative  to  the  last  <legree.  They  had  the  strongest 
convictions  of  the  importance,  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
of  maintaining  their  own  institutions  and  ideas.  When  and  wher- 
ever there  has  been  little  difference  in  strength  of  influence 
between  themselves  and  churchmen,  they  have  been  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  they  were  much   like  the  Euglish  or  American 
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Cliurclt.  In  this  way  tliey  have  clHimed  for  themselvee  a  fu 
equal  place  in  general  con&dence.  But  if  tlie;  were  the  domin 
ing  power,  all  ideas  of  allowing  that  Cbiirchinen  were  as  ev 
geltcal,  or  as  wliolesoino  citizens  for  a  cotnmnnity  as  tlieniaeh 
were  as  readily  scouted  by  them  as  by  others.  When  they  w 
in  positeesioQ  of  New  York,  Church  and  State  were  thorongi 
united.     Under  the   charters  of  Governor   Colvee,  in   1673  i 

1674,  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  magietratee,  each  in  bis  qnali 
ahoald  take  care  that  the  Kefonned  Dutch  Religion,  conforina 
to  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  should  be  maintained,  without  suf] 
ingany  other  denomination  doing  anything  contrary  theret 
^'Oiily  snch  persona  as  were  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Religion, 
well  affected  thereto,"  were  to  be  permitted  even  a  naminaticm 
the  office  of  Magistrate,  much  less  an  election.  These  prinei^ 
were  enforced  wherever  the  Dutch  were  settled,  and  their  in: 
eiice  was  strongly   felt  in  Albany    and   the  Mohawk  Valley. 

1675,  Domine  Newenhuysen,  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Alba 
showed  how  little  he  liked  that  one  in  Holy  Orders  conferred 
the  English  Church  ijiioiild  minister  at  all  in  that  city, 
forbade  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  Renslxer,  ordained  by  Bishop  E 
of  Sarum,  tu  baptize  some  children  that  were  to  he  brouglil 
liim  for  that  purpose.  He  held  that  Van  Renslaer'a  ordinal 
by  a  bishop  of  England,  though  lie  came  with  full  credent 
from  both  Cliurch  and  State,  did  not  entitle  him  to  administer 
sacraments  without  a  certificate  from  the  Dutch  Classis'  ' 
citizens  of  Albany,  Dutch  and  English,  were  considerably  exci 
over  the  matter  for  some  time.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  Refuni 
make  way  for  the  Lutherans  more  graciously  than  for  Churclm: 
They  long  kept  up  the  habit  of  compelling  the  Lutherans 
employ  the  Dutch  sexton  when  burying  their  dead,  A  sn 
matter,  but  small  matters  irritate,  and  are  of  consequence  beca 
of  the  principles  from  which  they  spring. 

In   misaionary   work,   the  Dutch  did  little  or  nothing.     To 
importance  of  this  they    eeem  never  to  have  tamed  their  ati 

'  DociimoDtary  HisL  of  H.  Y.,  Vol.  III.,  pages  827-34. 
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tion.  Bat  they  were  fully  resolved  to  allow  only  the  logic  of 
unavoidable  circainstanees  to  interfere  with  their  excIusiYe 
religions  privileges,  and  to  maintain  their  trade  with  tlie  Indians 
by  every  possible  expedient  When  toleration  in  religions  eon- 
cerns  was  an  accomplished  fact  without  their  assistance,  they 
accepted  the  inevitable,  bnt  cared  not  to  look  into  the  better 
principles  that  were  gaining  ground. 

Much  of  the  sturdy  character  now  found  in  the  older  settle- 
ments of  this  portion  of  New  York,  is  due  to  the  consenxUive^  tlie 
adhesive^  the  staying  power  of  Dutch  qualities.  But  they  have 
been  a  people  among  whom  the  finer  perceptions  and  syrapatlnes 
of  an  earnest  churchliness  could  make  their  way  but  slowly.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  their  several  characteristics  into  account,  to 
understand  the  circumstances  amid  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  to  grow.  And  on  the  other  hand,  earnest  churchliness, 
among  Englishmen  in  the  Colony,  was  an  element  too  feeble  to 
make  itself  felt  for  very  decided  results.  The  mass  of  Church- 
men were  far  from  being  much  in  earnest.  Only  here  and  there 
one  was  intelligently  and  earnestly  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  prominent  enough  in  society  to  have  some  consider- 
able influence. 

If  now  we  turn  to  that  long  struggle  of  the  French  to  obtain 
possession  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York,  we  come  upon  a 
state  of  things  much  more  disastrous  to  all  attempts  at  planting 
the  English  Church  in  this  region  than  all  other  opposing 
elements. 

This  much  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  French,  that  step 
by  step  with  their  pioneers  into  the  wilderness  went  the  priest. 
Often  it  was  the  priest  himself  who  was  the  pioneer.  Whatever 
ulterior  motives  the  French  had  in  spreading  themselves  tlirongh 
the  country,  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians  they  knew  the  value 
of  established  missions.  They  firet  raised  the  cross  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  along  the  Niagara  river  and  elsewhere  in  the 
interior.  Their  Jesuit  priests  mingled  freely  among  the  Indians, 
a  thing  exceedingly  hazardous  then,  and  some  laid  down  their 
lives  by  a  martyr's  death.     If  a  political  purpose  was  a  powerful 
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inoentive  in  undertaking  these  missions,  so  that  the  Lillies  of  France 
floated  npon  the  breeze  in  conjunction  with  the  standard  of  the 
Gross,  jet,  an  ecclesiastical  object  was  equally  the  motive  of  their 
labors.  Their  success  with  the  Indians  was  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  the  English. 

The  Dntch  did  little  or  nothing  to  Christianize  the  red  man, 
trnsting  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  trade  to  make  him  profitable, 
and  to  keep  him  in  hand.  While  English  efforts  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  were  intermittent,  without  definiteness  and 
persistence,  and  much  hindered  by  Dutch  and  French  inSaenoes. 
The  French  were  as  anxious  to  advance  the  Church  among  them 
as  they  were  the  State,  and  long  had  a  powerful  hold  upon  them. 
There  is  a  beautiful  incident  connected  with  one  of  their  mission- 
aries among  the  western  tribes.  '*A  chief  finding  himself  danger- 
ously sick,  consented,  after  trying  the  ordinary  remedies,  to  see  a 
missionary,  who,  cross  in  hand,  prayed  to  God  for  his  recovery, 
and  obtained  it  from  His  mercy.  In  gratitude  for  this  benefit, 
the  chief  desired  that  to  his  arms  should  be  added  the  cross,  on 
which  the  Kilion  (or  Eagle),  has  ever  since  been  perched."*  The 
eagle  then,  the  emblem  of  America  Liberty,  was  first  perched 
npon  the  cross  in  this  country  by  the  hand  of  an  Indian,  ander 
the  ministry  of  a  French  Priest.  Both  Indian  and  Frenchman 
have  passed  away  from  their  power  here,  neverto  return.  But  let 
us  think  of  the  scene  as  prophetic,  and  hope  for  the  time  when 
the  emblems  of  liberty  and  faith,  of  national  power  and  churchly 
devotion,  may  be  so  united  in  sacred  association,  as  by  one 
impulse  to  thrill  the  common  mind  and  warm  the  common 
heart 

Whatever  wisdom  we  may  see  in  the  habit  of  the  French  in 
carrying  the  cross  wherever  the  flag  was  borne,  yet,  all  these 
efforts  to  take  firm  hold  upon  New  York,  were  but  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church  in  these 
regions.  And  when  at  last  the  tide  of  events  was  making 
against  the  French,  their  inroads  upon  the  country  from  Canada, 
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with  fire  and  sword,  laying  waste  villages  and  isolated  settlements, 
made  it  impossible  for  it  to  secure  any  permanent  foothold  for  the 
Ohnrch  of  England.     These  savage  forayes  were  a  disgrace  to  any 
Christian  people  of  any  age.     They  spared  neither  sex,  age,  nor 
condition.     The  pathway  of  the  invader,  with  his  accompanying 
savage  allies,  was  strewn  with  the  murdered  and  mutilated,  while 
his  return  swept  away  multitudes  into  a  captivity  replete  with 
every  conceivable  hardship.     The  retaliation  of  the  English  only 
deepened  the  confusion  and  sujBTerings  of  the  times,  and  made  the 
question  uppermost  in  men's  minds   one  of  self-preservation  or 
extinction,  forcing  into  the  back  ground  all  questions  of  estab- 
lishing the  Church.     The  massacre  at  Schenectady  in  1690,  when 
the  Dutch  minister  was  slain  with  his  people,  and  that  at  one  of 
the  Palatine  settlements,  were  but  samples  of  many  other  scenes 
of  blood  and  cruelty.     These  difficulties  lasted  till  the  power  of 
the  French  here  and  in  Canada  was  broken,  reaching  up  to  within 
a  fewyears  of  the  American  Revolution. 

While  the  Dutch  element  was  yet  the  most  prevalent,  and 
while  the  French  were  still  harrassing  the  country,  the  English 
Church  had  taken  some  root  in  Albany,  at  Schenectady,  among 
the  Mohawks  and  the  white  settlers,  at  Schoharie  Creek,  after- 
wards known  as  Fort  Hunter,  and  its  neighborhood,  and  also  at 
Johnstown. 

In  1704,  the  Rev  Mr.  Talbot  had  been  in  Albany  for  a  short 
time,  but  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  stay. 
There  doubtless  had  been  occasional  services  held  by  some  English 
clergymen  who  ministered  to  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  and  to  the 
few  members  of  the  English  Church  in  the  town,  from  the  days 
of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  Renslaer's  coming  there,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  before.  But  the  life  of  the  mission,  even  if  things 
had  gone  so  far  that  it  had  become  a  mission,  was  so  feeble  that 
Mr.  Talbot  seems  not  to  have  felt  any  encouragement  to  take  hold 
of  the  work.  After  him  came  the  Rev.  Thorogood  Moore,  who 
came  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  in  the  first  place. 
He  was  baffled  in  his  efforts  among  the  Red  men  by  that  same 
sort  of  influence  which  has  proved  so  great  a  detriment  to  Chris- 
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tiaoiziDg  of  this  race  ever  since  the  nnprincipled  intercoarse  of 
the  fur  traders  among  them.  FiudiDg  that  be  could  do  notbiog 
witli  the  Indians,  demoralized  by  the  rum  of  the  trader  and  by 
this  vicious  example  of  men  who  came  from  tbe  midst  of  Cbria- 
tian  civilinattou  only  to  cheat  tbem  and  to  sbow  them  bow  little 
power  Christianity  had  over  those  who  had  all  its  advantages,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Moore  withdrew  from  them,  and  confined  his  labors  for 
a  short  time  to  Albany. 

Tbe  Bev.  Thomas  Barclay  being  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Albany  in 
1708,  read  the  church  services  and  preached  to  the  citizens  in  the 
Dutch  language.  He  officiated  sometimes  at  Schenectady,  and  now 
and  agiiin  anionj;;  the  Indians.  In  1712  tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Andrews 
WHS  eent  out  from  England  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  It 
was  at  about  this  time  that  tbe  parsonage  house,  still  standing, 
waa  erected  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  to  tlie  Mohawks.  Mr. 
Andrews,  in  bis  turn,  met  with  so  little  success  tliat  he  abandoned 
his  mission  among  the  natives  in  1719.  In  tbe  msanwhile  the 
congregation  gathered  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Barclay  in  Albany,  met 
for  socue  years  in  a  small  Dutch  uliapel.  G'overnor  Hunter 
encouraged  tliem  to  erect  a  church  of  their  own.  This  building 
was  opened  for  tbe  services  of  the  English  Cburcb  in  November, 
1716.  Soon  alter  this  the  "  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,"  withdrew  \[a  support,  and  the  church  at  Albany  was 
wilhont  a  Rector  till  1728.     Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miln  took  charge. 

In  1735  we  find  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Barclay,  officiating  among  the  Indians  at  Fort  Hunter,  and  caCe- 
chieiiig  tbem.  In  1737-8  iie  became  Rector  at  Albany,  and  tlins 
bad  succeeded  to  tbe  same  field  of  work  where  bis  father  had 
wrought  before.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1746,  to  become 
Rector  of  Trinity  Chnrcli.  Hie  interest  in,  and  active  co-opera- 
tion with  whatever  would  advance  the  interests  of  tbe  Church 
everywhere  in  tbe  Mohawk  Valley,  were  abundantly  manifested  to 
the  day  of  bis  deatli.  In  succession  to  Dr.  Barclay  came  the  Rev. 
John  Ogilvie,  who  likewise  succeeded  him  in  the  Rectorship  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  The  names  of  Barclay,  Andrews  and 
Ogilvie,  are  honorably  associated  with  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson, 
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in  the  preparation  of  a  traoBlation  of  the  Prayer  Book  into  tlie 
Mohawk  tongue.  Indeed,  all  these  men  bore  most  conspiciKHtt 
part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  ihe  Church  throughout  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  with  longer  or 
shorter  vacancies,  continued  to  be  filled  till  the  Revolution.  Dar- 
ing the  war  it  was  vacant,  though  services  are  said  to  have  been 
more  or  less  performed. 

In  Schenectady,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  officiated  in  1709, 
and  had  strong  hopes  of  planting  the  Church  firmly  in  1710. 
There  had  not  been  a  Dutch  minister  in  tlie  place  for  five  years* 
So  that  his  ministrations  were  to  all  classes.  He  took  pains  to 
win  the  people  to  Clmrchmanship.  He  "  got  an  English  school 
set  up  among  them  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  explain  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  'to  promote  piety  and  a  good  life  among 
them."  For  many  years  the  successive  missionaries  at  Fort 
Hunter  andat  Albany  seem  to  have  given  occasional  services  at 
Schenectady.  In  1765  the  Church  Wardens  were  anxious  to 
secure  from  the  Governor  a  charter  for  their  Church  ;  they  write- 
in  an  earnest  strain  to  Sir  William  Johnson  about  the  matter.  He 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  their  affairs  for  many  years; 
part  of  the  present  church  building  was  built  at  that  date,  largely 
by  his  assistance.  To  him  they  turn  for  the  personal  influence 
which  they  hope  will  prevail  with  the  Governor  to  listen  to  their 
request.  One  reason  which  they  give  for  their  anxiety  for  a  char- 
ter is,  that  they  think  **  it  would  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  Pres- 
byterians from  making  any  unjust  attempts  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Church."  The  Presbyterians  there,  as  at  Johnstown  a  dozen 
years  later,  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  Church 
building  and  'property  which  Churchmen  had  provided  for  their 
own  religious  uses.  It  was  a  liking  largely  displayed  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  day  when  they  had  sufficient  ascend- 
ancy over  Churchmen  to  indulge  their  preferences.  A  liking  that 
had  abundant  opportunity  during  the  confusions  of  the  Revolution 
to  take  much  of  the  same  kind  of  property  to  itself  in  this  couu- 
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try.  It  is  8  diei>pdtion  which  has  nerer  beon  disposed  or  neeu  ita 
way  clear  to  retnni  whtit  \'u  had  no  riglu  to  take. 

At  Solionectad;  the  ChurchineD  succeeded  in  keeping  alien 
hands  off  their  property  better  than  those  of  Johnstown  and  many 
other  places.  Burinf^  the  period  when  the  Church  there  waa 
without  a  settled  minister,  the  Presbyterians  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  church  building,  and  obtained  it  temporarily  on  condition  that 
they  should  enter  through  a  aide  door.  This  they  did,  and  wben 
theservicee  were  renewed  by  another  rector,  the  Churchmen  de- 
liberately walled  up  that  side  door.  To  this  day  the  door-way 
may  he  seen,  filled  in.  It  whs  an  expression  of  their  determina- 
tion, apparently,  to  bar  out,  for  the  future,  a  [leople  who  would, 
they  may  have  feared,  return  their  courtesy  with  scant  regard  tor 
property  rights. 

In  December  of  1766  the  Churchmen  of  Schenectady  rejoice 
over  the  pi'ospect  of  securing  a  cliarter  at  an  early  day,  and  also 
in  the  hope  of  engaging  a  clergyman.  For  a  few.  years  their 
rectorship  seems  to  have  been  in  an  nncertaiu  condition.  The 
inhabitants  were  still  mostly  Dutch,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
«  band  of  pretty  earnest  Churchman  in  the  place;  among  them  a 
Mr.  John  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  whose  epitaph  in  St. 
George's  Church  claims  for  him  the  honorable  distinction  of 
"founder  and  steady  friend  of  that  Church."  In  1769  the  Church 
was  still  vacant.  It  was  recomended  by  Dr.  Auchinuty,  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  that  Schenectady  and  Albany  should 
tbrin  a  joint  mission.  In  1770  or  1771  the  Rev.  Wm.  Andrews, 
having  taken  orders  in  England,  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to 
Schenectady,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  established  a 
lichool  to  increase  his  means  of  support,  but  the  labor  incident  to 
both  Chnrch  and  school  seems  to  have  been  too,  great  for  his 
bealih.  He  relinquished  his  parish  in  1773  and  looked  for 
another  post  of  duty  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  that  he  might 
recover  his  strength.  In  this  quest  for  work  he  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed, and,  feeling  this  pinchings  of  poverty,  in  September  of 
that  year  begged  of  Sir  William  Johnson  to  be  appointed  mission- 
ary to  Johnstown,  then    vacant     To  tLis   entreaty  Sir  William 
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appears  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  though  he  haj}  thought  highly 
of  Mr.  Andrews  and  been  on  the  kindliest  terms  of  intimacy. 
From  a  letter  of  the  Baronet's,  to  the  Wardens  at  Schenectady,  it 
seems  to  drop  out  that  he  had  taken  some  prejudice  to  the  rev- 
erend gentleman,  concerning  church  affairs  at  that  placa  Mr. 
Andrews  falls  out  of  view,  apparently  suffered  to  find  bread  where 
best  he  might,  though  Sir  William  was  looking  anxiously  every- 
where for  a  clergyman  for  Johnstown.  The  case  of  this  clei^y- 
man ;  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Stuart,  missionary  to  the  Mohawks; 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  in  Connecticut,  who  was  afterwards 
rector  at  Johnstown,  and  many  others,  are  instances  which  show 
the  hardships  that  the  clergy  of  those  days  had  to  endure— the 
sterling  qualities  necessary  to  discharge  their  ministrations  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  A  review  of  their  times 
and  experiences  makes  us  who  follow  them  reverence  the  memory 
of  such  predecessors.  We  see  plainly,  too,  how  much  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Church's  enemies,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  many 
friends  had  to  do  with  hindering  her  progress. 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Doughty  succeeded  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  rectorship 
at  Schenectady.  The  interests  of  this  place  and  that  of  other 
^missions  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  were  looked  after  somewhat  in- 
termittingly  till  the  Revolution  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,"  as  they  could  secure  funds  for  such  purposes. 
The  Revolution  affected  these  missions  disastrously. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  say  something  of  the  great  part  which  Sir 
William  Johnson  took  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley.  No  work  was  under- 
taken by  the  "  Propagation  Society,"  or  by  the  American  Clergy, 
for  these -missions,  that  they  did  not  first  consult  Sir  William,  rely 
upon  his  judgment,  and  obtain  valuable  assistance  from  him. 
Busy  as  his  life  was  in  public  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment,  his 
correspondence  with  the  "  Society  "  in  England  and  with  the 
clergy  here,  shows  him  to  have  been  almost  equally  busy  and 
interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  He  built  at  his  own 
expense,  a  church  at  Stone  Arabia,  another  at  Johnstown,  (on  the 
spot  where  the  present  building  now  stands),  contributed  largely 
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to  Schenectady  and  other  places,  and  manifested  the  strongest 
desire  that  the  English  Chnrch  should  take  deep  root  in  all  this 
coantrj.  He  died  in  1774,  leaving  some  designs  for  the  Church 
in  progress,  upon  which  he  had  been  intent  for  years,  but  which 
never  came  to  completion.  His  grave  is  in  the  yard  adjoining  St. 
John's  Church.  It  was  formerly  under  the  chancel,  but  the 
chnrch  he\n%  burnt  in  1836,  and  rebuilt  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  left  his  grave  in  the  yard.  The  vault  could  be 
looked  into  from  the  chancel  floor.  His  original  coffin  was 
covered  with  lead.  This  being  removed  to  make  a  new  coffin  and 
never  restored,  for  years  English  visitors  would  carry  away 
pieces  of  it  It  has  long  since  all  disappeared.  His  remains  are 
now  in  a  stone  receptacle. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  '*  was  the 
means  of  sending  missionaries  into  the  Mohawk  Valley,  who  were 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  Not  much  was  accomplished  with  the 
Indian,  the  white  man  with  his  trade  among  them  being  always 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  missionary's  path.  But  the  men  sent 
out  to  those  hard  fields  of  labor  did  other  good  work.  From  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  there  had 
been  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Barclays,  father  and  ' 
son,  Ogilvie  and  the  Rev.  John  Stuart,  missionaries  at  Fort 
Hunter.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Auchmuty,  Inglis  and  Cooper,  of 
New  York,  also  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  red  men.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Inglis,  with  the  help  of  sugges- 
tions from  Sir  William  Johnson,  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  S.  P. 
G.,  on  the  subject  of  Christianizing  the  Indians  by  a  more  sys- 
tematic effort,  showing  the  importance  of  the  scheme  to  Church 
and  State.  The  slow  movements  of  English  Statesmen  and 
Churchmen  in  American  afliiirs  delayed  action  on  this  plan,  up  to 
the  moment  when   the  Revolution  put   an  end  to  the  whole  affair. 

In  the  midst  of  Fort  Hunter  stood  St.  Anne's  chapel.  To  this 
Queen  Anne  had  give  a  communion  service,  and  other  articles  of 
chancel  furniture.  The  bell  which  belonged  to  this  chapel,  is  now 
upon  an   old    academy   in    Johnstown.     The   missionaries    who 
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officiated  longeBt  and  most  effectively  here,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Henry  Barclay,  Ogilvie  and  Stuart.  They  were  faithful 
and  diligent  in  their  dnties.  The  two  first  mentioned  could 
accomplish  but  little,  the  traders  being  always  a  powerful  inflaeDce. 
More  than  one  distinguished  family  in  the  State  of  New  York 
owes  its  wealth  and  consequent  social  position,  to  property 
secured  by  its  ancestor  in  this  shameful  and  demoralizing  trade. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Ogilvieand  Stuart  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  language  and  customs,  and  were  held 
in  high  esteem. 

•The  Kev.  John  Stuart  was  a  gentleman,  every  way  worthy  of 
our  admiration.  He  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  our  native 
production.  The  story  of  his  life  has  a  fascination  for  us,  exciting 
our  sympathies  for  him,  in  the  hardships  V^e  was  unjustly  made  to 
endure,  and  making  us  rejoice  in  the  happy  and  useful  career  in 
which  were  passed  the  afler  years  of  that  life.  He  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1740.  His  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 
But  the  son  on  graduating  from  College  in  Philadelphia,  had 
determined  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  father  was  greatly 
opposed.  After  a  while,  the  son's  patient  and  dutiful  behavionr 
overcame  the  father's  prejudice,  and  he  went  to  England  for  Holy 
Orders  in  1770,  and  was  appointed  missionary  to  Fort  Hunter. 
Upon  coming  to  his  charge  his  habit  was  to  perform  service  and 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  whites  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  soon  able  to  read  the 
service  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue.  He  prepared  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  Brant,  a  translation  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  adddition  to  his  duties  at  Fort  Hunter,  he 
officiated  for  a  time,  once  a  fortnight,  at  Johnstown. 

For  some  time  ailer  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  even  afier  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Stnart 
remained  undisturbed  in  his  duties.  He  was  quiet  and  exemplary 
in  his  deportment.  He  performed  divine  service  without  change 
in  the  ritual,  and  so  used  the  accustomed  prayers  for  the  king.  In 
1777,  however,  suspicion  fell  upon  him  from  the  circumstance  tliat 
a  letter  was  picked  up  in  the  road,  iiavoring  the  royal  cause,  which 
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was  supposed  to  be  in  his  hand  writing.  And  tbough  nothing 
conid  be  made  of  this,  yet  snBpicion  once  ignorantly  aronBed, 
his  sitnation  became  dangerous,  from  a  disposition  to  find  him 
dislojal  with  or  witliont  proof.  His  connection  with  the  Johnson 
fainilj — wliich  had  always  been  one  of  intimacy,  from  the  fact 
that  he  often  officiated  at  Johnstown,  and  Sir  William  was 
interested  at  Fort  Hunter — made  him  obnoxious.  Sir  William 
was  now  dead.  Sir  John  was  a  Royalist,  and  all  his  acquaintances 
nmst  bear  the  responaibility  of  such  acquaintance.  Hence, 
snspicion  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Stuart  giitliered  force  in  the  popular 
mind,  till  a  violent  element  broke  out  against  him.  His  house  was 
attacked — his  property  seized,  and  liis  person  treated  with  indig' 
nity.  His  Church,  St.  Anne's  chapel,  was  plondered,  turned  into 
a  tnvem  and  a  barrel  of  rum  placed  in  contempt  un  the  reading 
desk.  .  We  can  understand  what  kind  of  element  in  society  it  was 
which  did  things  like  these  in  the  name  of  American  liberty. 
And  while  no  revolution  is,  perhaps,  ever  effected  without  the 
mugh  element  coming  to  the  surface,  yet,  the  irreligioii  of  the 
higher  classes,  their  selfishness,  their  hatred  of  church  principles, 
tlie  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England  which  so  many  had 
carefully  nurtured,  found  expression,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  brutal!- 
ties  of  the  mob.  It  takes  time  for  a  community  at  excitable 
periods  to  see  how  utterly  without  a  redeeming  feature  is  the 
brutality  of  a  mob,  else  belter  people  would  not  acquiesce  in  what 
a  mob  has  done.  Thus  it  was,  that  St,  Anne's  Chapel  had  not 
been  sufficiently  desecrated,  and  contempt  enough  poured  upon 
religion,  but  the  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a  stable.  Alas  1 
for  this  venerable  chapel,  where  the  work  of  God  had  gone  on  so 
long,  where  such  worthy  men  had  ministered  in  all  good  things; 
desecrated  by  vilenesa,  at  last  the  course  of  trade  unnecessarily 
sweeps  it  away.  The  Erie  Caual  as  first  laid  out,  passed 
through  the  very  spot  on  which  it  stood.  A  later  day  has 
changed  the  course  of  the  canal  to  a  line  where  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  laid  it  in  the  first  place,  and  thus  have  spared 
the  chapel. 
After  the  scenes  uf  violence  at  Mr.  Stuart's  house  and  church 
M 
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at  Fort  Hunter,  he  was  soon  confined  on  parole  to  the  town  of 
Schenectady,  giving  pledge  to  the  "  Committee  of  Safety ''  not  to 
have  any  political  communication  with  the  enemy,  a  stipulation 
into  which  he  was  ready  enough  to  enter,  because  he  had  no  desire 
to  do  as  they  suspected.  But  with  his  heart  in  his  own  country, 
wannly  attached  to  all  liis  American  friends,  being  yet  the  object 
of  suspicion,  watched  in  all  his  movements,  no  congr^ation  to 
minister  to,  the  church  people  of  Schenectady  with  the  exception 
of  three  families  being  scattered,  so  that  he  had  not  preached  iii 
two  years,  his  property  slipping  away  from  him,  and  nothing  but 
a  dismal  future  befoi*e  him,  his  situation  became  so  disheartening 
•that  at  length  in  November,  1780,  he  applied  to  and  obtained  from 
Governor  Clinton  permission  to  retire  to  Canada,  in  exchange  for 
some  prisoner  held  thera  He  writes  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  warm  friendship,  "  believe  me,  dear  sir,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
exert  all  my  resolution  before  I  could  venture  on  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves  as  the  probable  concomitants  of  this 
journey."  But  as  his  wife  as  well  as  himself  was  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  hardships,  he  sets  forth  with  sorrowful,  but  resohite 
spirit,  to  become  a  permanent  exile  from  his  native  country.  He 
made  the  journey  through  the  northern  wilderness  to  Montreal 
now  usually  made  in  twelve  hours,  in  three  weeks.  A  weary  and 
dispiriting  experience,  with  constant  solicitude  for  his  wife  and 
three  little  children  who  shared  its  hardships  with  him. 

From  Montreal  he  writes  to  Dr.  White  "  of  his  prospects  in  and 
impressions  of  his  new  home."  After  a  time  he  obtained  empk>y- 
ment.  And  later  settled  in  Canada  West,  where  he  became  verj- 
useful  in  public  and  private  duties,  comfortable  in  his  possessions 
happy  in  his  mode  of  life,  cherishing  a  tender  menoiory  of  old 
friends  in  the  United  States,  ministering  to  many  old  acquaint- 
ances and  Indians  of  his  former  charge,  and  even  joining  with 
them  in  naming  a  settlement  "New  Johnstown,"  in  memory,  as  lie 
expresses  it,  of  tlie  "  dear  old  town  in  the  Mohawk  valley."  Be 
received  academic,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  honors  in  Canada.  He 
raised  up  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  to  do  credit  to  his  name, 
in  Church,  in  State,  and  in  social  life. 
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From  all  we  can  learn  of  Dr.  Stnart,  the  eircmii^tanees  of  his 
life,  his  own  letters,  the  testimony  of  intimate  friends  American 
un<l  Canadian,  we  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  his  worth  of 
character,  his  strength  of  mind,  his  good  qnalities  of  heart,  his 
jiTeiitlemanly  bearing,  and  of  his  sound  chiir(;hmanship  intelli- 
gfntly  such  alwve  the  average  of  his  day.  A  copy  of  Dr.  White's 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  case  of  the  Episfopal  Churches  Con- 
sidered," in  which  he  proposes  a  temjjorary  exi>udiency  for  lack 
iif  an  Episcopate,  was  sent  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Stuart.  His 
laiitious  reply  shows  that  he  does  not  think  with  his  friend  on  the 
'[iiestion.  Admitting  the  ]ilaiisiblt!  stiitemenl  of  the  project,  ho 
«i_vs  he  "  still  feels  all  his  old  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  Divine 
light  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  Episcopacy."  And  he  hopes 
"the  complexion  of  the  times  {after  the  Revolution)  will  have 
freed  the  clergy  of  the  irnited  States  from  such  an  exjiedient." 
Dr.  Stewart  died  in  August,  ISll,  in  Hie  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Juhiistown  is  another  centre  of  considerable  historical  interest 
ill  both  Church  and  State.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  p<jssible  to 
tcH  the  exact  date  when  the  servicesof  the  Church  were  lirst  Jield 
there.  It  probably  was  in  1760.  During  the  early  part  of  that 
yeMr  Sir  William  Johnson  is  said  to  have  begun  the  founding  of 
that  settlement,  which  he  named  after  himself.  In  1702  he  had 
liuilt  in  the  neighborhood  a  house  for  himself  which  has  ever  since 
Ijceii  kuown  as  Johnson  Hall,  and  which  is  now  in  good  preserva- 
liou.  There  seem  to  have  been  occasional  servict^  at  least  in  the 
new  village  from  its  founding.  In  1771  there  was  a  church  build- 
ing already  showing  signs  of  needing  to  be  repW-ed  by  something 
better.  Here  the  first  missionaries  officiated.  An  old  graveyard 
still  occupies  the  ground  on  which  it  stixid.  It  was  in  this  year 
(hat  the  licv.  Dr.  GrilKth  was  recommended  to  this  mission. 
Though  he  desired  the  position,  nothing  came  of  tliis  recommen- 
dation. But  circimistances  connected  with  his  name  are  full  of 
inteittst.  He  was  elected. the  first  Bishop  of  Virginia  in  1786,  but 
never  consecrated  because  too  poor  to  hear  the  necessary  expenses 
ttf  a  voyage  to  England  for  that  purpose.  This  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  and  difliculties  of  the  clergy  of  Colonial  times, 
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that  one  of  the  ablest  men,  highly  esteemed,  could  neither  find  fur 
himself  nor  those  who  had  elected  him  to  a  Bishopric  be  able  tu 
furnish  the  means  to  carry  him  to  England  and  back.  In  1789  he 
resigned  the  position  of  Bishop-elect,  and  died  that  same  year  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1771  Sir  William  Johnson  conunenced  the  erection  of  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation  at  Johnstown.  It  was  built  of  a  size  to  seat  about 
one  thousand  persons.  It  was  of  stone  and  substantially  built  It 
stood  for  a  period  of  sixty-five  years,  and  was  burned  in  18*30. 
Though  the  Kev.  Mr.  Andrews  of  8chenect^y  and  others  getrii 
to  have  officiated  in  this  new  Church,  there  was  no  settled  clei^- 
man  over  the  congregation  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  who  hjui 
fared  badly  in  Connecticut  at  the  hands  of  Pmitans,  as  hereafter 
mentioned,  came  as  missionary  in  the  fall  of  1772.  His  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  hold  the  charge  more  than  about  a  year  and  a 
half. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  the  Johnstown 
Mission  remained  vacant.  The  Rev.  John  Stuart,  of  Fort  Hunter, 
frequently  officiated.  His  ministrations,  ending  in  1776,  were 
probably  the  last  in  the  place  till  some  time  after  the  Revolution. 

Before  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson  he  had  not  onlv  built 

» 

the  church  and  given  it  with  two  acres  of  land  to  the  coiigrepi- 
tion,  but  had  also  given  them  forty  acres  as  a  glelie  for  their 
rector.  The  political  prejudices  and  intrigues  incident  to  the 
Revolution  were  the  means  of  depriving  churchmen  of  all  this 
property  for  years.  Sir  William  had  not  actually  passed  the  title 
of  the  property  to  the  church,  though  every  one  knew  he  had 
given  it.  At  his  death  it  fell  to  his  heir  Sir  John  Johnson,  who 
clinging  to  the  royal  cause  suflFered  the  confiscation  of  all  bi> 
property,  and  among  the  rest  went  that  intended  for  the  church. 
The  Commissioners  of  Confiscation  were  influenced  bv  the  Pre>- 
.  byterians  of  Johnstown  to  give  them  the  church  and  glel)e.  After 
about  twenty  yeai-s  churchmen  recovered  the  church  building,  l>ut 
never  the  glebe.  Tliey  were  forced  in  1818  to  take  a  money  c<»ii- 
sideration  from  the  State  far  inferior  in  value  to  what  the  glel»e 
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would  have  been  which  thu  Presbyterians  got  for  nothing.  That 
gibbe  is  now  largely  covered  by  the  villaf!^  The  juatice  of  the 
claim  of  Churchmen  was  admitted  by  the  fact  that  the  State  paid 
what  was  paid. 

The  recovery  of  the  church  building  must  have  been  tiome- 
where  about  I81HI.  We  know  that  in  1)^02  tlie  Rev.  John  Urqiia- 
hart  was  rector.  The  Rev,  Mr.  UnjuHliart  married  a  lady  in  the 
parish  whose  family  connections  are  still  there,  one  of  them  a 
Warden.  From  these  I  liave  obtained  a  story  that  illustrates  tiie 
'liHiculties  through  which  chui'chmen  came  by  their  own  again. 
It  shows,  too,  the  persistence  of  those  who  clung  to  that  which 
tliey  got  for  nothing  and  were  loath  to  give  up.  The  story  Is 
that  tlie  congregation  have  seen  of  a  Sunday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Urqna- 
liart  read  tlie  Church  Service  from  the  desk,  wliile  in  the  old- 
fashioned  pulpit  over  hi»  head  the  Presbyterian  minister  was  try 
iiig  to  can-y  on  his  service,  and  to  keep  bold  upon  the  place.  The 
rector  being  a  determined  man,  and  probably  feeling,  with  his 
people,  uidisposed  to  yield  longer  to  a  persistent  intniHion,  per- 
severed and  conquered.  Those  were  stirring  times,  and  we  may 
be  glad  that  we  have  no  such  scenes  to  pass  throngb.  The  men 
who  were  ei^ual  to  those  times  have  spared  us  that. 

The  political,  physical,  ecclesiastical  and  pecnniary  dilficultieti 
wbicli  the  Church  of  England  Clergy  had  to  contend  with  in  thia 
country,  and  notably  so  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  liarrasscd  their 
lives  with  hardships.  They  had  to  bo  made  of  no  common  moral 
and  mental  fibre  to  stand  the  strain.  To  the  nharacters  of  some 
of  thege  men,  and  of  some  Irue-hearted  and  intelligent  laymen,  it 
is  due,  under  God's  Providence,  that  the  Church  kept  her  head 
above  water;  above  the  floods  of  ignorant  prejudice,  of  hatred, 
of  misrepresentation,  of  intrigue,  of  every  sort  of  nnfair  treatment, 
disadvantage  and  opposition. 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  fbe  colony  at  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia,  in  1607  to  1784,  the  Church  in  ibis  whole  land  was 
denied  a  bishop  to  watch  over  her  flock.  That  first  colony  was  of 
men  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  u  long  lime  nmeh  the 
greater   number  of  emigrants   to   Virginia   and    Maryland    were 
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Cliurchmen.     A  vast  multiinde  of  those  who  came  over  to  settle 
in   every  part  of  the  land  were  of  the  same  faith.     By  education 
at  home,   by  the  association    of  a  life-time,  tlie  great  majority  of 
all  who  came  to  this  coantry  from  £n<^Iand  were  members  of  her 
Clmrch.     With  honesty  on  the  part   of  her   statesmen    at   home, 
and  couunon  sense  and  common  fidelity  on  the  part  of  churchmen 
in  authority,  the  Church  might  have  been  incomparabi}'  stronger 
than  all  other  bodies  put  tc^ether,  from  simply  taking  care  of  her 
own  ciiildren.     But   those   in   authority,    who    wore  perpetually 
iin|)ortuned   by  churchmen    in   the  colonies  to  send  them  bishops 
that  the  Church  might  hold  its  own,  and   enjoy  the  privileges  of 
its  complete   organization,   turned    a   deaf  ear  to  all  representa- 
tions of  the  needs  of  the  colonies,  were  blind   to  true   advantages 
in   Church   and   State,   and   sowed    those   seeds   which    lost    for 
England  her  empire  here.     Statesmen   were  cowardly  and  selfish. 
They  truckled  to  intriguing  and  slanderous  dissenters.   And  church- 
men at  home  cared    little  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  brethren  in 
America.     Hence  the  noble  efforts  of  ^'The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,"  were  but  feebly  sustained 
in   its   missionary    work  here.      And  hence,  too,   was   seen   the 
absurdity  of  calling  these  great  colonies,  so  far  away,  and  utterly 
without    any     Episcopal   supervision   for   a   century    and    three- 
quarters,  a  dependency  of  the   Diocese  of  London  !     What  good 
did   it  do   America   to  be  tacked  on  to  the  Diocese  of  Loudon  ? 
What  effect  did  it  have  but  to  quiet  English  churchmen^s  con- 
science with  the  idea  that  something  had  been  done !    The  Church 
here  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
From  1620  onward,   every  form  of  puritanic  dissent  h.id  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  itself  through  the  land.     While  England's  own 
Church,  the  church  that  was  then  and  is  now,  in  the  hearts  of  a 
majority  of  her  own  people,  intertwined  with  all  her  national  life 
and   national  glory,  just  because   it  was  her  own,  forsooth,  was 
treated  with  neglect  and  bidden  to  be  quiet,  lest  those  who  hated 
her  might  take  offence  at  just  attention  to  her  affairs  !     Thus,  by 
a  suicidal  policy,  the  religious  views  of  her  enemies  had  oppor- 
tunity  to   mould    public   opinion    into   its   manifold   prejudices 
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against  the  Cliurch.     Prejudices   that   long  bore  such  evil  frnit, 

and  have  left  a  cast  of  mind  which    has  first  to  be  freed  from 

many  foolish   fallacies,  before  it  can  take  in  or  sympathize  with  a 

noble  form  of  Christian   teaching.     One  cannot  but  wonder,  in 

reverent   gratitude,    at   that  Providence  which   kept  the  Church 

from  extinction.    For  nearly  two  centuries  no  child  of  the  Church 

conld   receive   confirmation    in  his   own  land.     That  sacred  and 

apostolic   rite  was  virtually  abandoned  for  the  American  Church. 

There  was  no  bishop  to  give  it.     No  one  could  be  ordained  to  the 

sacred   ministry,    without   going   to   England   for   Holy  Orders. 

And   of  all    who   did   go,  one-fifth   perished  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

Small   encouragement   then,    to    prompt    men    to    serve   at   the 

Church's  neglected  altars  here  !     How  many  altar  fires  died  out ! 

How  many  thousands  grew    up  in  ignorance  of  the  faith  of  their 

fathers,  the   religion    to    which    they  had  a  right!     No* Father  in 

God  to  superintend   the  extension  of  the  Church,  or  to  keep  her 

walls  from   decay !     Imagine   any   other  Christian   bod}'   left   in 

such  a  condition,  deprived  <»f  essentials   of   its   organization,  and 

all  other  bodies   fighting   it   to   the  death,  and  is  it  likely  that  it 

would  survive  tore-organize,  and  grow  with  a  vigorous  life,  as  the 

American  Episcopal  Church  has  done  ?     Is   it   not  a  marvel  that 

the  Church   lives  in    the  land  to  day  ?     It  would    be,  but  for  that 

Divine  promise  which  underlies  its  life  in  every  age. 

The  unju8tifiaJl>le  character  of  opposition  to  the  Church  may  be 
read  on  almost  every  page  of  American  history  ;  in  the  annals  of 
quiet  neighborhoods,  and  in  the  records  of  private  families.  He 
who  is  unacquaJTited  with  these  things  neither  knows  the  history 
of  his  conntry,  nor  the  moulding  forces  of  its  religious  opinions. 
It  is  a  matter  with  which  churchmen  ought  to  be  familiar,  not  that 
it  may  stir  indignant  blood,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  but  that  they  may 
know  why  the  Church  is  as  far  as  she  still  is  in  the  minority 
among  our  people;  why  she  should  not  imitate  the  policy  of 
timidity  and  hesitation,  in  reference  to  her  principles,  set  her  by 
those  who  had  her  destinies  in  their  hands  the  first  two  centuries 
of  her  existence;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  feel  the 
undying  nature  of  the  life  that  is  in  her,  and  take  courage  to  work 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 
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Tlierefore  instances  of  opposition  are  recounted,  a  few  put  of 
countless  numbers,  for  instruction. 

The  case  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mosely,  in  Connecticut,  is  of  interest 
to  us  because  he  was  afterwards  a  missionarj  in  the  Mobawk 
Valley,  settled  at  Johnstown.  In  1772  he  was  a  missionary  from 
the  S.  P.  6.,  at  Littletield,  Connecticut.  He  was  presented  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  for  marrying  a  couple  belonging  to  his  parish, 
after  the  bans  were  duly  published  and  consent  of  parents  ob- 
tained. The  Court  fined  Mr.  Mosely  £20,  because  he  could  not 
show  any  other  license  to  officiate  as  a  clergyman  than  what  he 
received  from  the  Bishop  of  London — whose  authority,  the  Court 
claimed,  did  not  extend  to  Connecticut.  One  of  the  Judges  said  : 
"  It  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  to  let  him  know  that,  though  his  license  is  law'fnl 
and  may  empower  one  of  his  curates  to  marry  in  England,  yet  it 
is  not  so  in  America ;  and  that  if  fines  would  not  curb  them  in 
this  point,  imprisonment  should."  A  curious  state  of  things, 
truly  1  An  English  colony,  and  a  portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Lon- 
don, where  an  English  clergyman  might  perform  divine  service, 
but  could  not  marry  one  of  his  own  parishioners  without  permia- 
sion  from  Puritan  authority  in  Connecticut.  Had  it  been  the  case 
of  a  Puritan  minister,  coming  from  England,  no  technical  diflS- 
culties  would  have  barred  his  way,  nor  fines  have  punished  him. 
There  never  was  an  impertinence  equal  to  that^  with  which  the 
Puritanic  mind  has  always  treated  the  Church.  It  was  a  religion- 
ism that,  like  other  assumptions,  came  into  the  world  with  infinite 
self-conceit.  It  remains  a  slowly-retiring  but  inevitably  branded 
intrusion. 

After  the  rude  treatment  experienced  by  Mr.  Mosely,  he  re- 
moved to  Johnstown,  whither  thirty  families — all  dissenters— 
probably  sympathizing  with  him  in  the  hardship  he  had  snfiered, 
followed  and  settled  within  a  few  miles  of  him. 

Colonel  Heathcote  gives  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  these  Colonies,  in  which  we  see  tliedisad- 
vantnges  to  which  it  had  to  submit.  He  is  writing  to  the  S.  P.  6.? 
and  declares  of  the  clergy  of  New  York  and  vicinity  that  **  a  bet- 
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ter  clfli^  never  were  in  any  place."  He  telle  of  their  earneet 
labont  and  of  their  anccesBea  nnder  the  frreatest  difficulties.  Of 
the  Dissenters  of  Connecticut  he  Bays ;  "  They  have  abundance  of 
odd  kind  of  lawe,  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  people  in  as  mnch 
bitndneee  as  possible  of  any  other  religion,  and  especially  of  the 
Chnrch,  looking  upon  her  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  they  have 
to  grapple  with,  Faina  are  taken  to  make  tfie  ignorant  think  as 
bad  as  possible  of  her."  How  true  to  life  ia  this  picture  of  what 
some  of  ns  now  living  can  remember  of  the  animus  of  the  same 
influences  in  our  yonnger  days.  Colonel  Heathcote  speaks  of  their 
boasting  "  that  there  was  no  place  wliere  the  light  of  the  Ckwpel 
shone  so  brightly  nor  that  the  people  lived  so  religiously  and  well 
as  they.  And  yet,  he  says,  I  dare  aver,  that  there  is  not  mnch 
greater  necessity  of  having  the  Christian  religion  preached  any- 
where in  its  true  light  than  among  them,  being  little  better  than 
ill  a  state  of  heathenism — having  never  been  baptised  nor  admitted 
to  communion,"  With  auch  a  state  of  things  in  1705,  we  need 
ntit  wonder  that  the  results  have  been  what  they  have  in  New 
England  and  all  over  our  land,  where  the  leaven  of  such  princi- 
ples, and  Buch  want  of  principle,  has  been  diffused.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  any  amonht  of  this  kind  of  testimony 
raiglit  be  found  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  early  Chnrch 
in  this  country  had  to  contend.  And  the  only  object  in  reciting 
it  here,  is  not  to  keep  alive  animosities,  G-od  forbid  that  we 
should  labor  designedly  in  such  a  cause,  but,  by  simple  statement 
of  facte,  which  every  one  should  be  manly  enough  to  admit,  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  waa  the  spirit  of  the  times  under  the  diffi- 
culties of  which  our  predecessors,  in  all  these  lielde,  had  to  labor. 
Let  us  admire  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  many  of  them 
toiled  on,  thank  God  for  the  foundations  they  laid,  and  rejoice 
with  a  sweet  sense  of  comfort  that  "  the  iioula  of  the  faithful,  afler 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and 
felicity,"  A  comparative  view  of  their  difficulties  and  of  ours,  of 
their  disadvantages,  and  our  advantages,  should  spur  us  who  fol- 
low them  to  renewed  exertion. 
Oar  conclusion  must  be,  that  devotion  to  Uod'.8  cause  and 
65 
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stedfast  adherence  to  sound  Chnrch  prineipIeB  will  secare  for  the 
Clinrch  an  abundant  harvest  in  days  to  come.  Weakness  may 
mark  anj  given  period,  hindrances  hedge  about  and  disappoint- 
ment baffle  the  aims  and  sorely  try  the  honest  heart  of  the  worker, 
but  over  human  fidelity — ^which  does  not  always  know  its  own 
productive  possibilities — as  in  the  b^inning  of  earth,  will  hover 
the  wings  of  The  Dore  and  bring  forth  life. 

CHARLES  C.  EDMUNDS. 


THE  SATIRES  OF  HORACE. 

Q.  HoRATlus  Flaccus,  ex  Reeensiime  et  cum  Notis  a 
Em^Tidationibus  Richardi  Bentleii.     CnntHbrigiee,  MDCCXI. 

Q.  H0BATIO8  Flaocub.  Reoentuit  atque  interpretalus  eat 
Ga«par  Orellius.     Volumen  alterum.    Tnrici,  MDCCCLII. 

QtriNTi  HoEATn  Flaooi  Opera  Omnia.  With  a  Comment 
hy  the  Rev.  Arthur  John  MhcUane,  M.  A.  London,  1853. 

De8  Q.  UoBATitrs  Flaoodb  Satirkn  ukd  Epibtklh.  Fi'ir 
Schidgehrav^  erHdrt,  von  Dr.  Q.  T.  A.  Kriigo'.  Leipzig,  It 

It  is  well  known  to  scholars  that  the  Satires  of  Horace  v 
the  first  pnblisbed  of  his  poema.  Yet  the  order  in  which 
works  are  arranged  in  all  the  editions  and  in  which  tliey 
almost  invariably  read,  leaves  most  etndents  practically  ui 
qiiainted  with  this  fact,  or  at  least,  tends  to  nifike  them  forge 
of  it.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Odes  as  the  brilliant  prodnctior 
tlie  poet's  youth,  when  love  and  imagination  inspired  his  pen, 
to  consider  the  Satires  and  the  Epistles  as  the  work  of  his  ri 
years,  the  results  of  qniet  thonght  and  of  experience  of  1 
"Without  doubt,  the  assumption  that  Horace  wrote  but  in 
strain  at  a  time  is  nnfonnded  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  I 
someof  hiseosilyflowing  verses,  with  their  adaptations  of  the  id 
and  metres  of  the  Oreek  lyric  poets,'  had  gained  him  a  rcputati 
even  while  he  was  studying  at  Athens.  When  Virgil  and  Va 
introduced  the   bashful   young  poet  to  Hscenas,  and  told  1 


'  ffliile  Btiwijim!  u  AthetUL  lie   luJ  n^Kun 
atjt,  ial«rfen<l  tonve  lum.    S»t  I    10,  31. 
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what  he  was,*  they  must  have  been  able  to  say  more  than  that 
he  had  written  a  few  bitter  satires  in  the  harsh  vein  of  Lacilios; 
and  we  shall  hardly  err  if  we  suppose  that  some  of  his  Odefr- 
whether  afterwards  suppressed  or  published — were  already  known 
and  admired  by  his  friends.     But   though   we  have  strong  reason 
for  thinkiug  that  Horace  showed  thus  early   his  lyric  genius,  we 
must  remember  that  he  did   not  give  his  Odes  to  the  world  till 
some  years   later,    when   they  had  been  carefully  re- written  and 
polished  to  fit  them  for   the   critical  taste  of  the  men   of  letters 
whose  advice  he  had  enjoyed  and  whose  favor  he  was  anxious  to 
keep.     The  Satires  were  first  published,'  rather  as  the  ready  work 
of  his  mind  and  his  pen,  in  part  almost  made   necessary  by  some 
imprudently  severe  verses  which  he   had   written  and  read  to  his 
friends  ;  for  certainly  no  one  will  imagine  that  these  compositions 
were  laid  aside  for  the  requisite   seven  yeare   and  then  criticized 
and  corrected   before  they  were  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day; 
even  the  ordinary  student,  in  passing  from  them  to  the  Epistles,  is 
struck   with  the  difference   of  style,  and  recognizes   in  the  latter 
the  influence  of  more  careful  thought  and  more  severe  judgment. 
A  consideration  of  these  facts  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
purpose  and  the  scope  of  the  Satires.     Tiiey  are  not  the  outponr- 
ings   of  a   high    moral  indignation,   heightened   by    the  arts  of 
rhetoric,  as  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  they  are  not  the  reflections 
of  a  scholar   poring  over   his   books,   as   are   those  of  Persius. 
Horace,  when  he   wrote  them,  was  neither  the  preacher  nor  the 
philosopher  of  his   day  ;  he   was    rather    the   essayist,   using  a 
graceful  pen   in  rather  a  careless  manner,  in  order  to  record  his 
opinion  of  some  question  of  the  hour,  or  to  call  attention  to  some 
matter  which  had  happened  to  make  a  special  impression  on  his 
mind,  or  it  may  be,  simply  to  amuse  the  friends  into  whose  hands 
the   poems   would    come,     Thus,   with   no   special  intention  of 
ci'iticism,  he  would  frequently   pass  judgment  upon  pei'sons  and 


*  ''Dixere  quid  esaem."  I.  6.55. 

'  Certainly,   it  would   seem,    before  the  Uiirt^-tlfth  year  of  hU  life,    :3oe  Dwn 
M.ilman*B  article  iu  the  GlasbiccU  Dictionary, 


The  S^timks  of  Bosack.  « 

things  ;  nnd  with  no  dc«i};n  of  teaching  ethics,  he  conid  hard 
avoid  indicating  moral  distinctions  nnd  speaking  of  right  i 
wrong  methods  of  action.  Indeed  it  wouM  a]>)>ear  that  Horth 
incideiitnlly  i-uijnnrcii  the  tiilliett  iiiid  tlie  sins  of  )iig  day,  mere 
becaofiC  ibey  happen  to  fall  under  Iiiti  notice  and  he  can  hard 
avoid  Baying  something  abont  them ;  bnt  he  has  not  the  slights 
design  of  making  liis  readers  feel  dissatisfied  with  themselves ; 
any  of  his  sport  seems  ill-natnred,  we  must  remember  that  it  w 
not  meant  for  the  eyes  or  cars  of  any  who  wunid  not  enjoy 
Conid  it  be  assnmcd  that  each  of  the  Satires  was  originally 
separate  production  put  into  the  hands  of  the  brilliant  compat 
among  whom  our  author  spent  hie  literary  life,  I  should  I 
disposed  to  call  them  the  Spectator  of  that  diiy  and  be  almost  rea( 
to  imagine  that  they  wero  regularly  expected  and  regularly  issue 
each  furnishing  a  topic  of  conversation  for  a  few  days,  tl 
subjects  being  sometimes  entirely  new,  and  sometimes  suggeati 
by  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon  earlier  productitiis 
the  kind.  This  wonid  leave  room  for  jnst  that  wide  range  whii 
we  find  in  these  poems,  if  in  fact  it  did  not  demand  it ;  it  won 
allow  of  the  pleasant  reproof  of  folly  and  the  mild  attempt  to  e 
men  on  the  road  to  serious  thought,  mingled  with  the  humoro 
description  of  some  ludicrous  scene ;  it  would  give  opportuni 
for  the  cmphtyment  of  every  bright  idea  which  might  come  in 
the  mind  or  every  apophthegm  which  might  have  been  fioted 
a  common-place  book.  At  one  lime  we  might  have  the  picture 
an  uiisnecessful  dinner-party  given  by  one  of  the  nov/oea%ix  rick& 
at  another,  under  tlie  form  of  sarcastic  advice  to  a  legacy-hunts 
an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  places  were  sought  at 
obtained  in  the  testaments  of  wealthy  old  men ;'  at  another,  in  tl 
l^uise  of  a  slave's  lecture  to  his  master,  an  essay  on  real  freedom 
while  yet  again  we  should  find  the  author  defending  himsc 
against  certain  charges  of  malevolence  and  taking  the  opportuni 
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to  define  his  relation  to  LuciliuB,'  or  diacnsBing  the  merits  of  his 
great  predecessor  in  the  field  of  satire.'  So  at  times  we  should 
have  an  essay  entirely  unconnected  with  any  thing  which  had  been 
written  before ;'  or  again,  one  which  carried  on  the  thought  of  a 
previous  number  or  explained  its  meaning/  The  feeling  of  pleas- 
ant surprise  with  which  the  student  passes  from  one  of  these 
poems  to  another  must  have  been  enjoyed  even  more  keenly  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  entirely  new  and  who  watched  for  each 
as  the  literary  or  social  event  of  the  week  or  the  month ;  and 
probably  as,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  people  of  culture 
"  could  not  live  without  the  Spectator  to  their  tea,"*  so,  during  a 
part  at  least  of  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  circle  of  wits  and 
scholars  could  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  last  bit  of  criti- 
cism or  of  humor  which  had  come  from  the  pen  of  Horace. 
Dean  Milman  says  that  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  *''  the  finest 
comedy  of  manners,  in  a  descriptive  rather  than  a  dramatic 
form ;"'  does  not  this  practically  compare  them  witli  the  essay, 
which  reflects  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  men  and  at  least 
suggests  a  certain  kind  of  moral  teaching  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  general  tenor  of  these  poems,  per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to  trace  the  argument  of  that 
which  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  first  Book.  The  preceding 
Satire  and  probably  others  wliich  were  suppressed  and  have  been 
lost^  had  deservedly  excited  against  our  author  the  ill-will  of  some 
persons.  He  begins,  to  attract  attention,  with  an  allusion  to  the 
same  Tigellius  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  sharply  before.  Like 
other  singers,  says  our  author,  he  would  never  sing  when  his 
friends,  even  Ctesar,  wished  him  to  do  so ;  but  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  begin^  no  power  could  slop  him  from  singing  what 
he  chose,  and  as  tlie  humor  happened  to  take  him.  He  was  the 
most  inconsistent  of  men  : 

Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi." 


*  I.  4.  •  I.  10.  "  I.  9.  *  1. 10. 

*  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond^  Book  III,  chap.  3. 

*  Classical  Dictionary,  S.  V. 

^  See  I.  4.  22.  71.  "Verse  18. 
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The  reader  being  thus  interested,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  any  Bubject 
not  absolutely  foreign  to  the  text.  Horace  affirms  that  he  does 
not  point  ont  the  faults  of  Tigellius  in  order  to  lead  people  to  think 
that  he  has  no  faults  himself;  in  fact  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  his  character  is  not  perfect,  and  that  it  is  better  to  look  at 
one's  own  defects  of  character  than  to  be  always  searching  for 
those  of  one's  neighbour.  Lovers  and  friends,  he  says,  call  faults 
by  mild  names,  and  so  pass  them  by  or  even  find  pleasure  in  them; 
a  father  has  a  cross-eyed  son,  but  he  sees  only  a  slight  cast  of  the 
eye  which  he  deems  a  beauty ;  a  man  has  a  stingy  friend,  and 
he  calls  him  thrifty  ;  so  a  rough  and  assuming  person  is  reckoned 
iree-spirited  and  brava  But  when  we  do  not  like  people,  we 
reverse  all  this :  then  a  slow  man  is  lazy ;  a  careful  man  is  a 
shrewd  contriver  ;  an  unsophisticated  person,  '^  such  as  I  often 
would  gladly  show  myself  to  thee,  Msecenas,"  is  a  fool :  ^^Com- 
muni  sensu  plane  caret ;"'  he  does  not  know  what  everybody 
knows.  The  right  course,  continues  our  author — and  now  he  sees  a 
way  of  passing  from  his  own  case  and  from  paiticular  applications 
to  a  general  law  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  he  can  hold  up  to 
ridicule — the  right  course  is  to  learn  to  judge  each  fault  by  itself, 
and  to  censure  each  as  it  deserves.  It  is  absurd  to  follow  the 
philosophers  who  hold  that  all  faults  are  alike.  I  would  not 
blame  a  friend  who  should  break  my  pet  dish  from  which 
Evander  once  ate,  as  I  should  one  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
theft  or  fraud.  All  princij^es  of  government  would  be  over- 
thrown by  such  an  idea ;  unless,  indeed,  like  the  Stoics — ^for  here 
the  writer  finds  another  chance  of  attacking  them — you  say,  that 
being  a  wise  man,  you  are  a  king.  Well,  perhaps  you  are  a  king 
m  posse ;  but  the  boys  make  fun  of  you  and  you  walk  to  the 
public  bath  with  a  body-guard  of  one.  I  am  willing,  he  con- 
cludes, to  be  a  private  citizen  and  to  feel  sure  that  that  my  kind 
friends  will  pardon  all  ray  foolish  blunders. 

Now,  really,  in  all  this  Horace  has  not  said  much  in  defence  of 
himself,  nor  has  he  retracted  the  objectionable  words  which   he 

*  Venw  66. 
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to  define  his  relation  to  Lucilius,*  or  discussing  the  merits  of  bis 
great  predecessor  in  the  field  of  satire.*  So  at  times  we  Bhonld 
have  an  essay  entirely  unconnected  with  any  thing  which  had  been 
written  before ;'  or  again,  one  which  carried  on  the  thought  of  a 
previous  number  or  explained  its  meaning/  The  feeling  of  pleas- 
ant surprise  with  which  the  student  passes  from  one  of  these 
poems  to  another  mast  have  been  enjoyed  even  more  keenly  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  entirely  new  and  who  watched  for  each 
as  the  literary  or  social  event  of  the  week  or  the  month ;  and 
probably  as,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  people  of  cnltare 
"  could  not  live  without  the  SpectMor  to  their  tea,"*  so,  during  a 
part  at  least  of  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  circle  of  wits  and 
scholars  could  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  last  bit  of  criti- 
cism  or  of  humor  which  had  come  from  the  pen  of  Horace. 
Dean  Milman  says  that  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  ^'the  finest 
comedy  of  manners,  in  a  descriptive  rather  than  a  dramatic 
form ;"'  does  not  this  practically  compare  them  with  the  essay, 
which  reflects  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  men  and  at  least 
suggests  a  certain  kind  of  moral  teaching  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  general  tenor  of  these  poems,  per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to  trace  the  argument  of  that 
which  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  first  Book.  The  preceding 
Satire  and  probably  others  wliich  were  suppressed  and  have  been 
lost^  had  deservedly  excited  against  our  author  the  ill-will  of  some 
persons.  Ue  begins,  to  attract  attention,  with  an  allusion  to  the 
same  Tigellius  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  sharply  before.  Like 
other  singers,  says  our  author,  he  would  never  sing  when  his 
friends,  even  Ctesar,  wished  him  to  do  so ;  but  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  begin,  no  power  could  slop  him  from  singing  what 
he  chose,  and  as  the  humor  happened  to  take  him.  He  was  the 
most  inconsistent  of  men  : 

Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi.* 


» I.  4.  '  I.  10.  ■  I.  9.  *  1. 10. 

*  Tliackeray,  Henry  Esmond^  Book  III,  chap.  3. 

*  Classical  Dictionary,  S.  V. 
'Seel.  4.  22.  71.  "Verse  18. 
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The  reader  being  thus  interested,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  any  subject 
not  absolately  foreign  to  the  text.     Horace  affirms  that  he  does 
net  point  ont  the  faults  of  Tigellius  in  order  to  lead  people  to  think 
that  he  has  no  faults  himself;  in  fact  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  his  character  is  not  perfect,  and  that  it  is  better  to  look  at 
one's  own   defects  of  character  than  to  be   always  searching  for 
those  of  one's  neighbour.     Lovers  and  friends,  he  says,  call  faults 
bj  mild  names,  and  so  pass  them  by  or  even  find  pleasure  in  them; 
a  father  has  a  cross-eyed  son,  but  he  sees  only  a  slight  cast  of  the 
eye  which  he  deems  a  beauty ;  a  man  has  a  stingy  friend,  and 
he  calls  him  thrifty  ;  so  a  rough  and   assuming  person  is  reckoned 
free-spirited   and   brava     But  when   we  do  not  like  people,  we 
reverse  all  this :  then  a  slow  man  is  lazy  ;  a  careful  man  is  a 
shrewd  contriver  ;  an  unsophisticated  person,   ^'  such  as  I  often 
would  gladly  show  myself  to  thee,  Msecenas,"  is  a  fool :  "Com- 
maoi  sensu  plane  caret;'"  he  does   not  know  what  everybody 
knows.  The  right  course,  continues  our  author — and  now  he  sees  a 
way  of  passing  from  his  own  case  and  from  particular  applications 
to  a  general  law  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  he  can  hold  up  to 
ridicule— -the  right  course  is  to  learn  to  judge  each  fault  by  itself, 
and  to  censure  each  as  it  deserves.     It  is  absurd  to  follow   the 
philosophers   who  hold   that  all  faults  are  alike.     I  would  not 
blame  a    friend   who   should   break   my   pet  dish   from   which 
Evander  once  ate,  as  I  should  one  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
theft  or  fraud.     All   princifJes  of  government   would  be  over- 
thrown by  such  an  idea ;  unless,  indeed,  like  the  Stoics — for  here 
the  writer  finds  another  chance  of  attacking  them — you  say,   that 
being  a  wise  man,  you  are  a  king.     Well,  perhaps  you  are  a  king 
m  posse ;  but  the  boys  make  fun  of  you  and  you  walk  to  the 
public  bath  with  a  body-guard  of  one.     I  am  willing,   he  con- 
cludes, to  be  a  private  citizen  and  to  feel  sure  that   that  my   kind 
friends  will  pardon  all  my  foolish  blunders. 

Now,  really,  in  all  this  Horace  has  not  said  much  in  defence  of 
himself,  nor  has  he  retracted  the   objectionable  words   which   he 


Verae  66. 
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wrote*  before.  But  he  has  spoken  in  a  kindly  manner  of  the  duty 
of  looking  favorably  on  the  oharacterg  and  the  actions  of  others ; 
he  has  shown  how  ready  he  himself  is  to  pass  by  the  little  erroiB 
of  his  friends ;  he  has  held  up  Tigellins,  whom  nobody  liked,  to 
ridieule ;  and  he  has  jocosely  plucked  the  beards  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  turned  the  laugh  on  them^  IThus  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  mind  is  a  pleasant  one ;  and  our  poet  has  probably 
accomplished  his  purpose  at  the  same  time  that  his  readers  have 
been  flattered  and  amused.  This  must  have. been  a  very 
successful  number  of  the  series  of  essays  with  which  he  delighted 
his  friends. 

Sometimesy  again,  the  Satire  is  almost  exactly  a  written 
"  comedy  of  manners."  Horace  apparently  liked  good  living, 
though  he  admired  on  paper  the  simplicity  of  the  Sabine  honae. 
But  gluttony  was  very  unpleasant  to  him.  It  was  not  in  his  eyes 
a  sin ;  he  could  not  denounce  it  as  Juvenal  could ;  but  it  was 
ungentlemanly  and  foolish.  Especially  when  luxurious  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  feast,  and  the  little  things  were  neglected 
which  would  secure  neatness,*  or  when  the  made-up  dishes  were  con- 
cocted with  the  sole  idea  of  having  something  new,'  or  when  the  host 
spoiled  what  was  in  itself  very  good,  by  talking  too  much  abont 
it/  he  was  disgusted.  The  fourth  Satire  of  the  second  Book  may 
be  chiefly  nonsense,  partly  rules  remembered  from  cook-books  and 
partly  rules  devised  for  the  occasion,  strung  together  to  make 
sport  for  an  hour  and  perhaps  to  call  attention  to  a  prevalent  topic 
or  style  of  conversation  ;  but  the  eighth  is  evidently  the  descrip- 
tion  of  something  which  he  had  seen,  probably  embellished*  bat 
certainly  having  in  it  nothing  very  improbable.  One  sees  the 
vulgar  rich  man  sitting  with  his  friends  at  table  and  serving  up  to 
them  a  dinner  of  various  courses,  all  highly  conmiended  by  thf 


'  II.  4.  78,  sqq.:     ^'NeglectiH  flagitium  iDgena." 

'  Ibid.,  47 ;  II.  8.  30,  62.  What  would  he  have  said  of  a  Pope  (Leo  X.)  wlio  ate 
crows  and  was  famed  as  the  inventor  of  peacock  sausage  ?  Robertson,  Church  Hist, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  616. 

"  II.  8.  92. 
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host,  bat  none  of  them  very  good  or  very  well  prepared ;  then  the 
■'umbrsB,"  whom  Meecenaa  had  bronght,  drinkinj;  abundantly  of 
the  poor  wine,  to  the  horror  of  the  economically  minded  masier  of 
the  hoQse;  then  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  from  the  ceiling, 
bringing  a  shower  of  duat;  the  dismay  and  tears  of  the  host  and  the 
scarcely  suppressed  laughter  T)f  the  gaests,  one  of  whom  attempts 
ironical  consolation  ;  and  finally  the  revenge  of  the  guests  npon 
poor  Nasidienna,  when  they  refuse  to  taste  of  aiiytliing  which  he 
urges  upon  them  and  excuse  themselves  from  fnrther  attendance. 
But,  al^r  all,  the  poem  would  hardly  do  more  than  suggest  the 
correction  of  some  faults  in  decornm  and  external  behavior;  it 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  staying  an  evil  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  source  of  great  and  permanent  harm  to 
the  national  character ;  and  perhaps  tIora<e  did  not  venture  to 
push  his  sarcasm  very  far  lest  it  should  touch  too  severely  on  the 
habits  of  some  whom  he  did  not  care  to  offend. 

Our  poet's  treatment  of  avarice — another  growing  vice  of  hia 
day — ia  hardly  more  vigorous ;  though  of  course  he  could  speak 
of  it  in  stronger  words  than  he  might  care  to  use  with  reference  to 
gluttony,  since  peraoud  would  he  far  less  apt  to  thiriic  themselves 
accused  of  the  former  fault  than  of  the  latter.  He  opens  his  first 
Satire  with  the  'somplaint  that  nobody  is  ever  satisfied  with  his 
lot,  each  man  wishing  that  he  could  be  in  his  neighbor's  place, 
'though,  if  he  were  put  into  it  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  get 
back  where  he  belongs.  Then  he  drops  this  thought  to  inquire 
why  it  is  that  men  work  so  hard,  and  he  finds  that  they  all  claim 
lo  be  laying  by  a  store  for  old  age,  as  the  busy  ant, 

PftTTula  •  •  •  magni  fDrni[ca  laborie,' 

labors  in  summer  to  lay  up  her  store  lor  the  winter.  But  Horace 
seen  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  for  the  Hvaricious  laan  never 
Slops  to  enjoy  what  he  has  provided  tor  himselt,'  and  holds  to  the 
absurd  idea  that  it  is  better  to  draw  from  a  large  store  than  from 
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a. small,  or  ia  tormented  with  the  fear  that  he  will  die  poor, or 
thinks  (would  that  the  idea  were  ol)solete  ! )  that  the  more  a  man 
has,  the  more  he  is  worth : 


"  Nil  satis  est,"  inquit;  "  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis. 


ni 


Then,  too,  the  miser  thinks  that  his  money  will  gain  him  friends, 
when  in  reality  it  makes  everybody  hate  him  and  wish  him  well 
out  of  the  way,  jnst  as  it  makes  him  consider  all  persons  and 
things  of  little  value  as  compared  with  it.  And  having  called 
attention  to  the  folly  of  such  ideas,  Horace  ends  with  the  safe 
advice  not  to  be  either  a  stingy  miser  or  a  prodigal  spendthrift. 
The  avaricious  man  is  indeed  held  up  to  ridicule ;  but  scarcely 
any  one  would  be  willing  to  take  the  poet's  words,  '^  de  te  fabula 
narratnr,"  as  having  a  special  application  in  his  own  case;  and 
while  possibly  some  might  be  set  to  thinking  of  the  folly  of  this 
vice,  very  few  would  feel  urged  to  set  about  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  their  own  lives  and  characters. 

We  have  in  another  place  a  more  amusing  scene  from  the  sick 
bed  of  a  miser,  who  seems  to  be  so  nearly  gone  that  his  heir  has 
already  begun  to  examine  his  money  chests  : 

Swift  to  his  aid  his  faithful  doctor  flies, 

And  to  restore  him  this  expedient  tries ; 

From  out  his  bags  he  pours  the  shining  store, 

And  bids  a  crowd  of  people  count  it  o*er; 

Then  sets  the  table  near  his  patient's  head, 

And  loud,  as  if  he  roused  him  from  the  dead  : 

"  Awake,  and  guard  your  wealth ;  this  moment  wake ; 

Your  ravening  heir  will  every  shilling  take  I" 

"  What  I  while  I  live  ?"  "  Then  wake  that  you  may  live ; 

Here,  take  the  best  prescription  I  can  give. 

Take  this  rice  broth—"   ••  What  will  it  cost?  nay,  hold." 

'•  A  very  trifle."     "  Sir,  I  will  be  told." 

*'  Three-pence."    "Alas  1  what  does  it  signify, 

Whether  by  doctors  or  by  thieves  I  die?"  ' 


»   Ibid.,  69. 

'  II.  3.  147,  Francis's  Translation. 
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Here,  too,  however,  the  satirist  contents  himself  with  calling  the 
miser  both  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and  leaves  the  moral  of  his  tale 
unpointed,  to  pass  on  to  consider  another  kind  of  insanity. 

But  there  is  one  form  which  mean  avarice  assumed  in  that  day, 

which  is  held  up,  if  not  to  the  scorn  which  it   so  richly  deserved, 

at  least  to  the  contempt  which   it  must  have   inspired   in    all  who 

might  feel  that  they  could  be  exposed   to  it.     Horace  represents 

the  wily  Ulysses,  in  his  conversation  with  Tiresias  (whom,  it  will  be 

remembered  from  the  Odyssey,  the  hero  met  and  consulted  in  the 

world  of   the  dead)  as  asking  his   a4vice  how  he  can  repair  his 

wa«ted  fortunes.     The  blind  prophet,  who  never  spoke  untruly  to 

any  one,  tells  him  that   the  only  way  is  to  swallow  his  prejudices 

and  adopt  all   the  low  tricks   of  a   legacy  hunter.'     The  shrewd 

clioice  of  a  subject,  the  mean  fawning  upon  the  childlass  rich  man, 

the  feigned  praise  of  his  idiosyncracies,  all  the  baseness  of  the  part 

which  the  hero  is  advised  to  assume,  are  well  described  ;  and  the 

closing  scene  which  prophesies  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope  when  the 

will  is  read  which  makes  him  heir  to   a   third  part  of  the  estate, 

continues  the  sarcasm  in  an  ingenious  way.    No  doubt  Horace  had 

a  contempt  for  avarice ;  it  interfered  with  the  quietness  of   mind 

which  he  considered  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  gentleman  ; 

and  as  such  he  wrote  against  it     But  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves 

whether  he  did  anything  to  stay  the   torrent  which  was  sweeping 

over  the  people;  we  may  well  consider  whether  one  who  did  not 

care  to  risk  his  life  for  the  truth  could  avail  aught.      What  might 

not  a  Juvenal  have   done  if  his  indignant  voice   had   uttered  its 

thunders  in  the  days  of  Augustus?  ' 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  light  and  trivial  way  in  which 
Horace  writes  of  those  sins  of  uncleanness  which  were  beginning 
to  gain  a  hold  upon  the  Roman  people.     God  had   not   yet  quite 


'  IT.  6. 

'  See  Juvenal's  description  of  Grispus.     iSo^.  iv.  89. 
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given  that  people  over  *'  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things 
which  were  not  convenient ;"  but  the  darkness  of  an  awful  night 
was  beginning  to  settle  down  upon  that  portion  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  some  were  already  to  be  found  "  who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do 
them."  *  The  easy-going  poet  did  not  care — perhaps  if  he  had 
cared  he  would  not  have  dared — to  set  himself  against  this  impend- 
ing evil;  he  did  not  once  even  allude  to  it  in  words  which  imply 
any  true  estimate  of  its  moral  character  or  any  aversion  to  it  It 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  those  passages  in  which  his  teaching  ig 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  should  have  been;'  it 
must  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  how  he  introduced  into  a  piece 
full  of  humor,  as  if  it  were  something  of  which  a  gentleman  need 
not  be  ashamed,  an  incident  which  calls  a  blush  to  the  cheek  and 
mars  the  beauty  of  an  otherwise  attractive  poem  ;*  it  must  suffice 
to  allude  to  the  coarse  way  in  which  he  implies  that,  in  his  day, 
even  Penelope  would  not  have  been  faithful  to  her  absent  hua- 
band.  *  It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  of  these  things ;  but  to  omit 
all  reference  to  them  would  be  to  give  a  false  idea  of  Horace  and 
of  his  influence.  They  recall  the  noble  words  of  one  who,  we  are 
told,  had  a  full  right  to  speak,  refusing  to  expurgate  the  classics 
for  the  use  of  schools,  and  making  the  passages  which  some  would 
omit  the  occasion  of  teaching  a  great  moral  lesson  : 

**  You  maj  couclude  that  the  depravity  of  an  age  and  country  was  great,  in  which 
those  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their  intellectual  endowments  and  liter- 
ary culture  thought  themselves  not  only  licensed^  but  expected,  thus  to  write.  It  fol- 
lows that  you  have  in  these  passages  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and  purity  of 

that  influence  which  did  what  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  could  never  do 

These  passages  remind  you  from  what,  and  into  what,  you   have  been  delivered,  and 

by  Whom God  ferbid  that  you  should  ever  dwell  upon  them   with  any  other 

feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  mingled  with  thankfulness.   Horaoe,  had  he  lived  when 


'  Romans  i.  28,  32. 

'I.  2;  II.  1.  45.         M.  6.  82.        *  II.  6.7  5. 
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jou  do,  would  have  been  a  Christian ;  and  had  he  been  a  Christian,  he  would  not 
have  written  thus ;  but  if  you,  who  are  Christians,  love  to  read  what  he,  had  he  been 
one,  would  have  loathed  to  write,  you  who  ought  to  Christianize  him,  heatheuize 
yourselves."  * 

But  eveu  if  our  poet's  position  with  reference  the  moral  evils  of 
bis  age  is  one  wliich  cannot  commend  itself  to  our  minds,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  pleasant  pictures  which  he  gives  us  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  the 
early  empire.  He  does  not  speak  for  the  luxurious  nobles,  or  for 
the  suffering  poor;  but  in  describing  himself  as  a  man  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  with  a  country  villa  and  friends  in  the  city, 
not  anxious  for  the  morrow,  he  seems  to  place  before  us  an  outline 
of  the  life  of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens — '^  men  free  from 
wretched  and  burdensome  ambition."  '  In  the  day-time,  he  says, 
he  walks  about  when  he  chooses,  talking  freely  with  the  market 
people  about  grain  and  vegetables,  or  amusing  himself  with  the 
fortune-tellers  in  the  circus,"  or  attending  the  worship  of  the  gods ; 
then  he  goes  home  to  a  simple  meal,  simply  served,  and  then  to 
sleep  ;  and  in  the  morning  he  reads  or  writes  awhile  in  bed,  before 
he  takes  his  bath  and  goes  out  into  the  world  again/  But  hi^  city 
life  did  not  always  run  in  this  easy  round ;  and  when  summoned 
from  the  quiet  of  his  country  home,  he  longed  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  its  peaceful  retirement.  As  he  hurried  through  the 
streets  he  would  be  harrassed  with  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  the 
public  matters  of  which  Maecenas  was  supposed  to  have  informed 
him,  or  with  all  sorts  of  petitions  which  he  was  asked  to  present 
to  his  great  patron  : 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw  ; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Gome  with  petitioos  fairly  penned, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 


'  Quoted   by  Trench,  HtUsean  Lectures,  p.  )68,  note,  but  without  giving   the  name 
of  the  author. 

'1.6.  129. 

'  If  indeed  this  is  what  he  means  by  '*  fallacem  circum."    See  Macleane,  in  loc9. 
*  I.  6.  111. 
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This  hmnUy  offers  me  ham  ease ; 
That  begs  my  interest  for  a  place ; 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs, 

Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears; 

Thej  stand  amazed,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. ' 

Or,  again,  some  bore  would  seize  upon  him  bo  persietently  that,  in 
liis  good  nature  he  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  him  by  conrteoas 
hint,  by  gentle  snubbing,  or  by  sarcastic  compliments,  And  the 
morning  hours  would  be  worse  than  wasted.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  weep  at  the  sad  spectacle  as  every  device 
is  tried  and  yet  the  uninvited  companion  is  more  and  more  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  poet,  who  gets  more  aud 
more  anxious  and  distracted,  until  he  calls  upon  a  friend  to  heip 
him  out  of  his  trouble;  but  the  friend  has  a  liking  for  practical 
jokes  and  leaves  him  "  under  the  knife.''  *  • 

So,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  city  and  in  spite  of 
the  pleasures  which  came  to  him  from  his  intimate  relations  with 
MsBcenas  and  with  the  men  of  letters  whom  he  met  at  his  house, 
he  seems  to  have  been  most  at  home  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  mostgenuine  strain  of  poetry  in  the  Satires  is  that  in  which 
he  describes  the  joys  of  his  quiet  life  there: 

O  rus,  quando  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  lioebit, 
Nunc  yeterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  Bollicitss  jucunda  oblivia  vitsB  ? 
0  noctes  coennque  deum !  * 

There  Horace  found  the  pleasant  and  wise  converse  of  friends 
discussing  questions  of  great  concern  and  illustrating  them  with 
familiar  fables  such  as  that  of  the  city  mouse  and  the  country 
mouse ;  *  there,  in  fine,  he  found  that  the  gods  had  given  him  n)ore 
and  better  things  than  he  had  asked.* 

It  is  greatly  to  the  poet's  credit,  and  might  well  be  allowed  to 


*  II.  6.  23.     SwifY'8  Imitation,  in  Pope*8  Wurka. 

•  I.  9.  •  I.  6.  60.  *  Ibid.,  70.      •  Ibid.,  3. 
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oDtweigb  mauy  faults  in  our  estimate  of  his  oliaracter,  tbat  he  at- 
tribntes  bo  mnuh  of  the  happiness  and  tbe  success  of  liia  life  to  the 
wise  training  which  was  given  him  by  his  father.  Of  bis  father — 
I'reedman  thongh  he  was — he  is  never  asliamed, '  and  be  cannot 
express  too  strongly  his  obligations  to  him.  If  he  has  any  prac- 
tical wisdom,  it  is  because  his  father  taaght  him  to  learn  it  from 
observation  of  men  and  things;*  if  he  has  gained  any  knowl- 
edge byatad],  it  is  becaune  bis  father  knew  the  value  of  learning 
and  sent  him  to  tbe  best  schools  in  Rome  and  aflerwanls  to 
Athens.' 

For  (Ilia  m;  heart,  hir  rrom  oompUtiniog,  p&f  a 

A  larger  debt  of  gratitude  aad  praiae; 

Nor,  while  mj  aenaes  hold,  shall  I  rspent 

Of  auch  a  father,  DOr  with  pride  reseat, 

Ab  nwDy  do,  th'  iovoluatary  diigrace, 

Kot  to  be  born  ofaa  iliuattioiia  race.' 
It  is  another  pleasant  point  of  Horace's  character  which  the 
Satires  reveal  to  us,  tbat  he  knew  tliat  he  had  faults,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  conceal  them  under  the  guise  of  virtues,  lie 
allows  Damasippus,  the  scholar  of  that  "  eighth  wise  man,"  Ster- 
tiuius,  to  tell  him  that  lie  loakes  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  in 
attempting  to  imitate  Mteceuas  as  the  frog  did  who  tried  to  puff 
himself  up  to  the  size  of  an  ox ;'  and  he  allows  his  slave  Davus  to 
use  the  freedom  of  the  Saturnalia  to  read  him  a  pretty  plain  lecture 
on  certain  of  his  personal  habits.'  And  be  does  not  boast  himself 
of  liis  poetry.  It  is  ouly  that  of  a  sane  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
lacks  the  true  poetic  fury ;'  and  it  must  be  read  as  if  it  were 
prose."     lie  rather  enjoys  jokes  made  at  his  own  expense ;  and  he 

■  1.  6.  ib.        ■  I.  4.  lOG. 

'  I.  6.  72.  At  Rome  he  studied  under  the  rod  of  Orbiliua  (aee  Epist.  II.  1.  71.)  tbe 
moelfamouBofttoggiDg  maalera.  Oae  of  the  early  preaidenla  ot  Bar rard  College,  llr. 
Theophilua  Baton,  followed  in  hia  sl«pa.  Say  a  Cotton  UaUier,  "  He  wm  b  mre  acholar 
hiiDsalf,  ftDd  he  madomany  more  auch;  lint  their  education  truly  was  m  Ou  tchoiApf 
Tpannut."    Magnolia,  Book  iv.,  part  i.,  §  2. 

*I.  G.  87,  PrsncisB  trans.  'II.  3,  307,  See  by  all  meana  Beatley'a oharacteristic 
noteialuco,  wliere  he  rejeets  the  rewliDg  "mujor  dimidio"  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
litUe  frog  could  not  poaaibl;  hdve  told  hia  mother  that  the  ox  vaa  only  half  as  lai^e 
i^iiu  M  iihc  had  made  barself.     The  simple eiplanntion  is  tliat  "  the  little  frog  lied," 

'  II.  7,     'II.  3,  32!.     'I.  4,  66. 
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places  himself  before  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  feel  that  we  know 
him  almost  as  well  as  he  knew  himself.  In  fact,  in  the  Satires 
which  are  left  to  us  he  spares  himself  less  than  he  spares  others ; 
he  exposes  to  ridicule,  as  a  rule,  only  classes  of  men,  being  kindly 
disposed  to  leave  individuals  undisturbed.  His  mock-heroic  verses 
might  raise  a  laugh  against  Virgil  or  some  other  brother  poet,  but 
it  would  be  a  laugh  in  wliich  Virgil  himself  could  join  ;*  his  allusions 
to  the  Jews  might  perhaps  seem  derisive,  but  no  one  in  those  days 
would  have  thought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  poet's  sport  at  their 
faith  or  their  observances ;  his  putting  a  ludicrously  ambiguous 
sentence  into  the  mouth  of  the  blind  seer  cAnnot  have  affected  any 
one's  reverence  for  the  oracles  or  for  their  prophets.' 

But  the  more  one  writes  about  Horace  the  more  one  feels  that 
he  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
abstract  of  a  volume  of  disconnected  or  slightly  connected  essays ; 
it  is  impossible  to  note  some  of  the  pleasant  and  striking  things  in 
the  Satires  of  Horace  and  not  to  feel  that  one  is  leaving  unnoticed 
some  of  the  very  best  of  them  all.  The  humorous  account  of  the 
journey  to  Brundusium,  with  all  its  amusing  episodes"  ought  not 
to  be  passed  by ;  and  how  many  shorter  passages  there  are,  well 
deserving  to  be  remembered  and  quoted.  Where  is  there  a  better 
example  of  the  retort  courteous  tlian  in  Agamemnon's  reply  to 
Ulysses.*  "  Nempe  tuo,  f  uriose."  "  Meo,  sed  non  f uriosus. " 
Who  could  touch  more  gently  on  a  hobby  of  the  day — a  hobby  of 
our  own  day  as  well — the  collecting  of  ancient  bronzes  and  pottery, 
than  does  our  poet  when  he  makes  Damasippus  talk  of  looking 
for  the  vessel  in  wliich  Sisyphus,  the  founder  of  Corinth,  had 
washed  his  feet,  and  tell  how,  the  rougher  the  work,  the  older  it 
showed  itseK  to  be  and  the  more  it  was  worth  ;*  or  when  he  hints 
(in  a  passage  already  cited)  that  he  owns  a  dish  which  once  be- 
longed to  Evander,  the  ally  of  jfineas.*    How  ingeniously  are  we 


'E.  g,  I.  6,  23  ;  1.1;  II.  3,  223;  II.  6,  62  ;  II.  B,  100  ;  II.  8.  36.  "See  I.  5.  100  (tall 
that  to  the  mariaes);  I.  5.  143;  I.  9.  69;  perhaps  II.  3.  288.  'II-  6:  69.  "Quidquid 
dioam  aut  erit  ant  non."    ^  I.  6.     *  11.  3.  207. 

*  II.  3.  20.  I.  8.  90.  We  maj  be  anre  that  Horace  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
word  *'Keramic8;  "  he  would  have  used  either  two  c*8  or  two  k^s. 
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told  the  different  ways  in  which  different  pereoDS  attempt  to 
frighteu  their  opponeDts — Cervius  threatening  the  action  of  the 
law,  while  Gauidia  keeps  poison  ready,  and  TuriuB  waits  his  eliance 
to  liave  an  enemy  brought  before  him  as  a  party  to  a  suit."  Who 
eotUd  urge  more  strongly  tliat  ridicule  is  often  more  powerful  and 
more  effective  tlian  severity  i '  Wlio  could  argue  with  more 
plausibility,  and  yet  half  ironically,  that  all  men  are  mad  ? '  What 
more  scathing  sarcasm  on  idolatry  is  found  even  on  the  [lages  of 
iiifipiriition,  than  when  the  carjjcnter  is  represented  as  deliberating 
whotlior  he  shall  fashion  a  very  worthless  log  of  wood  into  a  stool 
or  an  idol,  and  finally  deciding  to  make  a  god  ? '  What  apter- 
ijiiotations  can  we  find — each  almost  a  i>roverb  in  itself— than 
come  imturatly  from  the  jHtn  of  llorjtce  and  adorn  liis  rejidy 
verses  i '  But  it  must  Im;  enough  to  aUudc  to  all  these  tilings  and 
to  pass-  others  by  without  even  an  alUision.  A  tinal  extract  shall 
sutHce,  one  of  the  bits  of  true  [xietry  and  of  excellent  wisdom  t(t 
Ihj  found  in  the  Satires. 

"Wbo  tlien  is  free?    The  wise,  who  well  nialuUins 

Ad  empire  o'er  himseir;  whom  oeither  cbuiiiB 

Nor  went  Dor  death  with  Bltivish  fear  iaspire  ; 

Who  boldly  aoswera  to  his  warni  desire; 

Who  can  umbitioo'e  vHineBt  gifU  despise ; 

Firm  in  himseir  who  oa  hiraxcir  reliea ; 

Polished  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  coiiree, 

And  breaks  misTortune  with  auperior  forue.'" 


SIC  omnia ! 


■  K.  f.  I.  5.  31  ;    II.  3.  243,       "11.  7.  81.       KraiiiJH'ii  Tnnwlalioii,       In  verse   H4   > 
the  runioiia  words,  "  toLus,  teres,  al<)iio  roliindiiH." 

SAMUKI,  UAirr. 


TOLERATION  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  assertion  is  constantly  made  that  the  Chorch  is  y&ry  libera] 
in  regard  to  matters  of  belief ;  that  she  is  so  broad  as  to  find 
room  for  all,  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  within  her  borders. 
Hence  men  have  come  to  think  that  the  Oburch  has  little  if  any 
definite,  positive  teaching  at  all,  but  th^t  each  member  is  at 
liberty  to  believe  what  he  may  think  to  be  right,  and  yet  be  loyal 
to  her.  And  this  assumed  laxity  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  h^r  true 
Catholicity.  We  believe  that,  with  some  truth,  there  is  a  ^reat 
deal  of  error  in  such  opinion,  and  we  propose  in  this  article  to  ex- 
amine the  matter  and  endeavor  to  point  out  where  it  is  correct 
and  where  it  fosters  a  dangerous  fallacy. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  this  much-used 
and  badly  misused  word  Catholic,  Its  general  meaning  of  course 
is  universal ;  and  thus  we  speak  of  a  man  qis  having  a  Catholic 
mind,  i.  c.,  as  being  willing  to  exi^mine  into  and  receive  all  truth 
whether  religious  or  scientific,  whether  it  may  coincide  with  his 
own  preconceived  notions  or  not.  But  we  do  not  mean  that  such 
a  man  receives  as  equally  true  all  assertions,  all  teachings ;  he 
receives,  examines  and  derides,  retaining  that  which  he  finds 
to  be  well  sustained,  rejecting  that  which  is  proven  false.  His 
catholicity  consists  not  in  his  believing  everything  however  con- 
tradictory, but  in  the  readiness,  without  prejudice,  to  give  every- 
thing a  fair  examination  and  abide  by  the  whole  truth.  Now 
apply  this  to  the  Church  ;  she  is  Catholic  not  because  she  teaches 
everything  to  he  trtie,  but  because  she  teaches  aU  the  tnUh  in  her 
particular  department.  She  has  taken  up  the  various  dogmas 
regarding  religion,  as  they  have  been  put  forth,  has  tested  them  in 
no  narrow  spirit  but  by  the  rule  her  Lord  laid  down,  "  whatsoever 
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I  have  commanded  yon,"  and  then  has  pronounced  clearly  and 
decidedly  upon  them.  But  there  is  another  and  a  truei^  sense  in 
which  the  Chnrch  is  Catholic,  and  that  is  because  she  holds  all 
this  revealed  truth,  for  all  people  and  for  all  iime^  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ; "  " Alway  ; 
unto  the  end  of  the  world"  this  is  tlie  patent  of  her  catholicity. 
We  repeat,  the  Church  is  Catholic  because  she  holds  in  trust  all 
revealed  truih^  for  the  good  of  aU  mankind.  And  surely  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying  that  she  is  indifferent  to  what 
things  her  people  believe  so  long  as  they  are  sincere  and  have 
charity  for  each  other.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Church's 
histoiy  in  her  early  days,  before  there  was  any  division  into  sects, 
when  she  emphatically  called  herself  Catholic,  mnst  know  that  her 
doctrinal  teachings  were  very  esact  and  positive,  and  that  she 
required  her  members  to  receive  them  most  fully.  Indifference  or 
contradiction  form  no  part  of  catholicity. 

Indeed,  unless  the  Church  be,  as  St.  Paul  calls  her,  "  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,"  and  holds  forth  this  truth  to  the  world, 
she  fails  in  the  very  object  for  which  she  was  instituted,  and  any 
portion  of  the  Church  which  ceases  to  be  a  teaching  Church 
thereby  loses  so  much  of  its  catholicity.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  is  still  thoroughly 
Catholic  in  this,  as  undoubtedly  she  is  in  other  respects. 

What  has  misled  many  in  this  matter  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Church,  or  what  they  mistakenly  call  its  catholicity,  is  that  they 
have  failed  to  see  the  distinction  between  what  she  requires  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  as  preliminary  for  admission  into  her 
fold,  and  what  she  teaches  as  true  and  proper  to  be  believed  by 
those  thus  received.  Her  terms  of  admission  are  made  simple  and 
easy,  nor  does  she  afterwards  require  of  her  laity  any  further  pro- 
fession of  faith  than  that  first  made,  of  belief  "  in  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed."  But 
then  she  most  undoubtedly  elucidates  and  devolopes  those  articles  in 
her  teachings  so  as  to  set  "the  whole  counsel  of  God"  clearly  before 
her  people.  If  they  do  not  believe  all  truth,  the  fault  is  not  in 
lier  failure  fully  to  set  it  forth  ;  if  they    remain    babes  in  Christ, 
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content  with  milk,  it  is  not  because  she  has  withheld  from  them 
meat.  True  she  deals  with  them  kindly,  she  does  not  force  her 
teaching  upon  them,  she  remains  satisfied  with  their  first  simple 
confession  of  faith,  but  in  reality  that  includes  the  rest.  Here 
however,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  an  important  feet, 
which  shows  this  Church  to  be  Catholic  and  not  a  sect.  It  is 
this ;  She  does  not  set  forth  the  opinions  of  men  as  the  teachings 
of  God.  Whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  has  clearly  revealed  and  the 
Universal  Church  has  so  received,  she  teaches  dogmatically  and 
firmly ;  in  regard  to  what  has  been  left  undecided  or  unexplained 
she  allows  wide  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  this  feature  which 
has  led  many  to  think  she  has  little  positive  teaching,  this  consti* 
tutes  the  real  breadth  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  are  alarmed  at 
what  they  consider  dangerous  innovations  in  ritual,  or  teaching: 
Why  do  not  the  Bishops  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  these  things! 
The  answer  is,  because  the  Bishops  can  only  act  under  law. 
Before  they  can  act  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  the  thing  com- 
plained of  is  contrary  to  a  i>08itive  law  or  teaching  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  is  not  of  those  things  which  have  been  left  as  matters  of  in- 
dividual opinion.  Here  also  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
in  all  such  matters  the  opinion  of  an  individual  is  not  law,  nor 
binding  on  others;  however  learned  that  individual  may  be,  bis 
ipse  dixit  that  a  certain  usage  or  doctrine  is  Catholic,  and  as  snch 
binding,  does  not  make  it  so.  He  must  substantiate  it  by  the 
authorized  standards  of  the  Church  before  he  can  impose  it  on 
othera 

One  more  point  we  must  notice.  The  Church,  however  perfect 
may  be  her  standards  and  laws,  is  after  all  ministered  by  fallible 
men.  The  consequence  is  that  a  laxity  of  discipline  has  been 
allowed  among  us,  wisely  perhaps  in  some  instances,  which  giv& 
a  greater  amount  of  freedom  in  ritual  and  teaching  than  the 
Church  has  anywhere  expressly  authorized.  Those  in  authority 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  discipline,have  not  thought  well 
to  be  very  strict  in  so  doing.  Hence  opinions  have  been  publicly 
put  forth  and  observances  introduced   certainly  not  ordered,  if  not 
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abeolately  forbidden,  by  the  Prayer  Book  and  canons.  We 
merely  stating  a  well  known  fact,  without  argniof^  for  or  ags 
it,  becanae  it  accounts  for  a  certain  amount  of  the  liberality  if 
license  attributed  to  the  Church. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  teach 
between  what  is  to  be  believed  as  necessary  for  salvation, 
what  is  to  be  received  as  true  and  profitable,  yet  not  esaen 
We  hare  now  to  show  that  tlie  Church  makes  this  distinction  i 
clearly.  She  teaches  most  emphattcfllly  and  dogmatically 
former.  Here  there  is  no  liberality  nor  breadth.  There  cai 
no  doubt  H8  to  what  she  requires  from  those  who  would  rec 
the  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion  by  admiseion  to  her  I 
They  must  snbmit  to  the  rite  of  baptism — the  use  of  water 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Holy  tiho 
with  this  there  must  be  on  "the  part  of  the  candidate,  repenti 
and  faith  and  the  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life.  The  natnre  of  tl 
three  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  service  ordered  to  be  us© 
performing  the  baptism,  and  is  taught  in  the  Catechism. 
this  is  80  well  known  that  we  neetl  POt  take  np  space  by  qu 
lions  ;  any  child  in  onr  Sun  day -schools  can  tell  what  is  reqn 
of  those  who  come  to  Baptism;  and  that  these  conditions 
essential  is  shown  by  the  fad  that  for  infanUs,  unable  to  pert 
them,  Sponsors  or  Sureties  are  to  be  provided  who  proi 
in  the  name  of  the  infant.  Here  then  is  a  certain  amoun 
dogmatic  teaching  in  regard  to  which  no  claim  of  toleratio 
difference  can  be  made.  Persons  must  be  baptized,  on  a  pre 
sion  of  repentance  and  laith  and  apromise  of  obedience.  !M 
over,  the  manner  of  performing  that  baptism  is  to  a  oer 
extent  prescribed,  and  no  variation  from  that  form  can 
permitted,  because  thus  far  our  Lord  Himself  ordered.  S 
regard  to  Confirmation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chi 
requires  it  as  a  requisite  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  i. 
Communion.  So  does  she  plainly  teach  the  obligation 
receiving  the  Eucharist,  holding  it  up  as  an  onlinance  wl 
may  not  without  great  [leril  be  neglected.  In  regard  to 
binding  obligation   of  these   upon   Christians  as  commandet 
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Christ  and  His  Apostle,  and  as  essential  means  of  grace,  no 
dernation  is  permitted  bj  the  Church. 

But  when  we  get  beyond  the  essentials  amd  come  to  what  may 
bo  considered  matters  of  opinion,  there  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  is  shown  and  wide  differences  allowed.  Thus  in  regard  to 
Baptism,  neither  Christ  nor  His  Apostles  prescribed  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  used,  nor  the  exact  manner  of  administering  it, 
whether  by  aspersion,  effasion  or  immersion,  neither  does  the 
Church ;  here  liberty  is  allowed ;  it  is  a  mark  of  a  sect  to  decree 
as  necessary,  and  separate  upon  it,  the  opinion  that  "  total  immer- 
sion "  is  essential  to  valid  baptism.  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
early  Fathers  have  connected  "  Regeneration "  with  the  rite  of 
Baptism,  therefore  the  Church  teaches  it,  giving  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  "  that  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  regenerate  this 
infant ;"  bat  she  lays  down  no  definition  of  what  this  "Regen- 
eration "  is,  leaving  room,  as  is  well  known,  for  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.  So  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Sapper; 
she  has  not  laid  down  as  necessary  for  belief  any  dogmatic  expres- 
sions explaining  the  nature  of  that  Sacrament ;  she  uses  Christ's 
own  words ;  she  gives  it  as  He  gave  it,  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a 
mark  of  a  sect  to  do  as  Rome  has  done,  define  and  make  neces- 
sary for  belief  a  metaphysical  opinion,  and  thereupon  refuse  a 
portion|of  that  Sacrament  to  the  laity.  In  regard  to  the  Ministry, 
while  she  plainly  sets  forth  as  an  historic  fact  the  *'three  Orders," 
and  the  ordination  by  Bisliops,  and  enforces  it  by  allowing  none 
but  those  who  have  "  had  Episcopal  Consecration  or  Ordination" 
to  execute  any  of  her  "  Functions,"  yet  she  does  not  set  this  forth 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  fact ;  nor  does  she  make  it  a  condition 
of  membership  to  profess  belief  in  what  is  called  **  Apostohc 
succession." 

We  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  the  liberality 
of  the  Church  consists.  It  is  in  not  requiring  as  necessary  for 
membership  and  continuance,  any  more  than  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  prescribed,  Bepentance,  Faith  and  Baptism,  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  the  Brenking  of 
Bread   and   Prayer.    To  require   more   than  this,  to  set  forth  ss 
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necessary  a  list  of  metaphysical  opinionB  on  electiou  and  free-will 
or  on  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  and  such  like,  is  a  mark 
of  denominationalism. 

But  now  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
teach  the  whole  truth  and  every  truth  about  religion,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  left  in  men's  minds  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
believe?  We  have  already  answered;  yes — so  far  as  essentials 
are  concerned ;  no — as  regards  other  things.  Christ  did  not 
intend  that  Uis  Church  should  do  away  with  individual  responsi- 
bility, should  take  the  consciences  of  men  into  her  own  keeping 
and  say  to  them,  you  have  no  business  to  think,  I  do  that  for  you; 
I  am  in  all  matters  of  religious  opinion  infallible,  therefore  in 
every  thing  receive  as  I  teach  ;  do  not  trouble  yourselves  to 
examine  ;  I  take  care  of  your  conscience.  Tliis  taking  away  all 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  therefore  of  individual  responsibility 
Irom  men,  is  the  crying  fault  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
Protestantism  is  a  revolt  from  it,  a  re-affirming  of  individual 
responsibility.  We  have  known  persons  who  complain  of  this 
feature  of  the  Church,  who  would  be  glad  to  throw  off  from 
themselves  this  responsibility  for  belief.  They  say  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ought  to  be  so  clearly  set  forth  that  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  them,  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 
them.  Doubtless  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  some  men,  not 
willing  to  give  up  any  time  to  such  studies,  if  it  were  so,  but  it 
would  not  be  good  for  our  mental  or  spiritual  nature  to  have  all 
need  of  effort,  all  responsibility  for  belief  thus  taken  from  us. 
God  does  not  deal  so  with  us  in  the  material  world.  Such  facts 
of  nature  as  are  necessary  for  existence  are  plainly  set  forth,  but 
experience  and  observation  are  required  to  make  out  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  reasons  for  things.  And  much  study  and  labor  must 
be  expended  to  draw  from  the  materials  stored  up  in  the  world 
the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  conveying,  yet  it  is  the  exercise 
of  these,  that  elevates  the  race.  Man  is  ever  found  to  be  of  a  lower 
^rade  of  civilization  in  those  regions  where  nature  supplies  his 
wants  most  liberally  And  so  that  religious  system  which 
undertakes  to  do  all  for  man,  leaving  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
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mental  labor  and  diBcrimination,  will  hinder  the  spiritaal  growth 
and  keep  those  under  it  in  a  condition  of  religious  childhood.  Of 
course  here,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  reverse  of  wrong  is 
not  right;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  absence  of  all  religious 
teaching  would  make  a  stronger  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  Uiat 
the  inhabitants  of  a  desert  or  of  the  polar  regions  are  more 
civilized  than  those  of  the  tropics  or  of  the  temperate  zones.  A 
certain  amount  of  material  aid  and  guidance  in  its  use  is  very 
important.  And  this  we  believe  the  Church  gives,  so  as 
greatly  to  help  the  spiritual  growth  in  its  progress  toward  tlie 
fulness  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  Church  not  only  teaches  those  few  simple  truths  wliich  she 
holds  as  necessary  for  salvation,  which  may  be  compared  to  food 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  but  she  also  teaches  those  furtiier  truths 
which  rightly  received  and  acted  upon,  will  be  for  the  fuller 
development  and  adornment  of  the  Christian  life,  the  spiritual 
education  of  the  soul.  The  former  she  sets  forth  dogmatically 
and  with  respect  to  them  allows  no  laxity ;  the  latter  so  that 
some  study  and  effort  of  mind  are  needed  for  their  reception,  with 
toleration  for  difference  of  opinion. 

EDWARD  B.  BOGGS. 


SEW  WORLD  TRAGEDIES  FROM  OLD  WORLL 
LIFE." 

The  tragedies  of  President  Leavitt  have  already  beeu  gruatlj 
admired  in  our  country  and  in  Europe  for  their  force,  beanty  anij 
cleaniess  of  expression  ;  and  tliere  is  luucli  reason  to  believe  thai 
timy  are  destined  to  grow  in  interest  among  English  readers,  and 
lo  become  a  standard  work  for  liis  conntrymen. 

Afranius,  the  ti ret  tragedy,  isastoryof  Rome  under  Gothic  rule, 
when  the  old  Pagan  and  new  Christian  elements  were  struggling  foi 
mastery.  The  plot  turns  upon  llie  political  coniiitions  of  tlie  time. 
At'raniue,  a  nuble  Christian,  is  made  the  leader  of  a  revolt  to  com- 
paea  the  destrnction  of  all  the  Gothe.  Against  this  he  is  urged  by 
his  Christian  scruples,  and  by  his  love  for  the  king's  daughter, 
Zula,  whose  character,  an  portrayed  by  the  poet's  pen,  is  most 
Bpirited.  Her  answer  to  the  address  of  the  queen,  her  mother-in- 
iaw,  in  the  third  scene  of  Act  I,  gives  an  insiglit  into  Zala's  noble 
and  loving  heart.     The  queen  says  : 

My  lilUe  Goth,  my  preKy  Noriliern  Mower, 
Set  in  Italitt's  aoil  to  grow  more  bright, 
Vhj  tztUer'a  wire,  I  am  tliy  motlier  loo. 

To  which  Zala  lovingly  replies  : 

0  quoen,  in  love  I  hence  will  hold  ihe«  wicli, 
Aod  e'en  as  her  who  gave  to  me  my  life. 

'  WliA  other  Poems,  by  Rev.  John  M.  Leavitt,  D.D.  President  of  thv 
Lehigh    Valley  Unioergily.   Uaki'ek  and  BaornEits,  Nkw  York  : 
Low,  Marston  and  Seable,  Ckowm  BuiLitmcis,  Loxik)n. 
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The  queen,  placing  a  rose  on  her  step-daughter's  breast,  responds : 

This  roaOf  more  than  a  bud,  nor  quite  a  flower, 
Would  look  most  sweetly  on  some  manly  breast. 

To  which  21ala  roguishly  answers : 

The  queen  doth  love  her  little  rose  so  well 
She'd  cut  its  stem  and  send  its  beauty  off. 

The  queen  then  enumerated  a  list  of  candidates  for  Zala^s  hand, 
each  of  whom  she  rejects  with  witty  scorn.  The  queen,  growing 
impatient,  cries  : 

Girl,  jest  no  more,  the  king  would  have  his  throne 
Stand  firm  in  Rome,  and  marry  ihee  for  this. 

To  which  Zala  spiritedly  replies  : 

The  daughter  sold,  oonflrms  the  father's  crown — 
Bargained  her  heart  through  craft  for  policy  I 
The  girl  rebels,  stands  on  her  womanhood, 
And  tells  the  king  she  chooses  for  herself — 
Ties  her  own  heart  to  him  who  calls  her  wife, 
And  will  a  husband  wed,  but  not  the  State. 

Zala  afterwards  evinces  the  same  spirit  in  her  address  to  her 
favored  lover,  Afranius,  in  which  she  depicts  with  great  truth  the 
force  of  woman's  love : 

0  man !  thy  love,  how  prudeut  and  how  poor  I 

1  conquer  fear  for  thee  ;  mock  death  and  f«te. 
A  woman's  lovo  knows  nothing  but  itself, 
And  him  who  has  evoked  its  awful  power ; 

It  leaps  the  bars  of  wealth,  the  grades  of  rank, 
And  thrones  of  kings;  and  seas  could  swim  of  fire 
To  clasp  its  own,  and  win  eternity. 
And  naught  kill's  woman's  love  save  woman's  pride, 
Whose  quick  o'er  mastering  nature  quenches  love 
As  darkness  hides  the  universal  day. 
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In  the  second  scene  of  Act  FV,  Zala  makes  a  touchingly  beau- 
tiful reply  to  Afranius  when  he  addresses  her  thus  : 

Come  to  my  arms  I  the  veil  lifts  from  our  lives  I 
The  drop  baptiRmal  glittering  on  thy  brow 
Stood  sparkling  there,  a  prophet  of  new  joy. 

ZALA. 

When  I  before  the  crosa  renounced  our  gods 
The  wall  between  onr  hearts  itself  fell  down ; 
Our  mingled  lives  shall  flow  from  oarth  to  heaven. 

And  quite  as  beautiful  and  even  more  forcible  are  her  words  to 
Afranius  in  Act  II : 

Honour  I  prate  that  to  fools,  a  bubble  blown 

From  air,  that  dances  in  the  sun  to  cheat 

Its  dupes,  whose  touch  turns  back  to  emptiness. 

The  frenzy  of  Julius,  the  proud  young  Roman  patrician,  whose 
ear  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Gothic  king  for  daring  to  love  his 
daughter,  his  burning  shame,  and  frantic  desire  for  revenge,  are 
drawn  with  great  dramatic  power. 

This  noble  tragedy  is  conceived  in  the  antique  spirit ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  able  reviewer,  "  brings  vividly  before  the 
reader  the  changes  and  confusion  of  that  twilight  when  Rome  had 
fallen  and  modern  civilization  was  only  beginning  to  gild  the  ruins 
of  her  gigantic  empire."  The  power  and  the  passion  of  the  true 
drama  pervade  Afranius,  and  the  poetical  diction  is  exquisite. 
£ach  character  is  drawn  with  true  dramatic  power.  Zala,  Afranius, 
Julius,  the  Sybil,  the  Queen,  and  the  King  stand  out  clearly  and 
distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  who  follows  them  from 
scene  to  scene  with  ever  increasing  interest.  Take  for  example 
the  address  of  Afranius  to  Liberty,  or  the  following  lines  in 
which  he  resists  the  attempt  to  induce  him  to  join  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Goths : 

A  world  I  loathe  where  only  villainD  win  ; 

I  hate  Rome's  boast  of  blood.     Virtue  my  %\m^ 

At  whoee  pnre  shnne  bent  low  the  Grecian  safre. 
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He  Raw  in  mists  wha(  shines  in  noon's  liiU  sun. 
Virtue  no  more  the  image  of  a  god 
Shaped  in  cold  marble  by  immortal  art, 
But  our  Creator  breathing  in  our  flesh ; 
Divinity  come  down  to  talk  with  men, 
To  drop  a  tear  for  them,  and  for  them  die, 
Then  rise  to  heaven  a  universe  to  sway. 

On  the  ni^ht  of  the  massacre  Afranias  rescues  Zaia,  and  is 
dragged  before  the  judges  for  violation  of  his  oath.  He  is  saved 
from  condemnation  by  the  revelation  that  Zaia  is  a  Roman.  Bat 
he  is  stabbed  by  Julius  out  of  {ealousy  and  revenge. 

The  next  tragredv  of  this  edition  is  "Ariston,"  of  which  the 
Princess  Dora  D'Istria  has  written  commendatory  reviews  in  Greek 
and  in  Italian.  The  "London  Standard"  in  reviewing  it,  says: 
"Since  Judge  Talfouni's  '  Ion  *  we  have  seen  in  our  language  no 
Grecian  drama  worthy  of  comparison  withtbe  graceful  and  power- 
ful tragedy  before  us.  The  study  of  its  characters,  its  ethical 
tone,  its  symmetry  are  all  worthy  reflections  of  the  old  Hellenic 
MuBc  in  her  palmiest  days."  We  cannot  enter,  however,  upon 
any  fit*  review  of  this  noble  tragedy  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Ariston,  so  exquisitely  portrays  the 

Matchless  magic  of  a  mother's  love, 

Which  sees  in  midnight  day,  hope  m  despair, 

In  death  itself  the  promise  of  new  life, 

And  him  whom  Heaven  gives  o'er  wins  back  with  tears. 

O  man,  thy  heart  how  cold,  how  sharp,  how  hard  I 

'Tis  ice,  'tis  stone,  *tis  steel,  'tis  adamant, 

While  woman's  love  will  soften  Pluto's  realm  ! 

The  other  tragedy,  the  "  Jewish  Captives,"  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
Belshazzar,  and  is  thoroughly  true  to  the  time,  the  place  and  the 
actors.  The  character  of  Belshazzar  is  finely  drawn  ;  and  this 
tragedy,  which  culminates  in  his  death,  is  preferred  by  some  to  the 
first.  It  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  real  historic  and  Scrip- 
tural characters,  and  those  with  whom  all  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  thoughts  are  lofty  and  fitting  to  the  speakers,  and 
the  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  majestic   and  dramatic.     We 
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have  only  space  for  one  qnotation,  and  we  will  give  Eli's  address 
to  the  gentle  Eva,  which  closes  this  noble  tragedy  : 

I  weaiy  fi^row,  and  on  some  stone  must  rest ; 
Here  I  will  sit,  and  tell  my  dream  to  you. 
As  I  lay  sleeping  in  my  cloistered  nook, 
I  thought  I  saw  our  temple  rise  once  more. 
Low  lingered  in  mine  ear  that  chanted  psalm 
Sung  oft  responsive  by  our  white-robed  choirs, 
Where  comes  the  King  of  Glory  from  his  gates. 
Soothed  by  the  warbled  sounds  I  smiled  with  joy. 
Its  altar  earth,  and  the  starrM  heaven  its  dome, 
Jehovah^s  house  grew  to  the  universe. 
Then  One,  who  was  our  God,  and  yet  was  man, 
Died  *mid  a  gloom  that  robed  our  shaking  world  ; 
But  soon  burst  from  His  grave,  and  rose  to  Heaven, 
Resplendent  there,  and  everlasting  Priest : 
Anon,  on  clouds  He  came,  'mid  angels  throned 
In  flashing  might,  to  sit  majestic  Judge  ; 
Last,  earth  was  wrapp*d  in  fire,  and  from  the  blase 
A  new  world  rose  in  an  immortal  bloom, 
And  saints  and  cherubim  with  songs  adored 
Hiih,  ever  King,  both  Human  and  Divine. 

Afranius  and  the  other  dramas  were  not  written  to  be  acted  npon 
the  stage ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
were  not ;  the}'  wonld  eminently  serve  to  elevate  it,  and  the  play- 
going  world  would  be  the  better  for  these  tragedies. 

The  *'  Roman  Martyrs  "  and  *'  Faith  "  demand  a  more  extended 
notice  than  we  can  give  them  here.  Of  the  latter  an  able  critic 
says:  "  Professor  Leavitt*s  poem  of  "Faith  "  gives  us  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has  hitherto  been 
wanting  in  literature  ; "  and  others  have  compared  it  to  the  "Essay 
on  Man,"  in  its  general  structure,  ito  free,  fluent  verse,  and  its 
compact  energy  of  thought.  "The  Koman  Martyrs"  is  one  of 
the  author's  longest  poems  in  Spenserian  verse,  and  abounds  in 
beautiful  thought,  and  reveals  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
classical  antiquities.  The  time  is  that  of  the  great  persecution  in 
which  that  illustrious  Roman  lady,  the  Christian  Cecilia,  and  her 
husband.  Valerian,  prove  themselves  faithful  martyrs.     Valerian 
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is  converted  by  his  bride,  and  both  are  condemned  to  death.  The 
Boman  bridal.  Valerian's  home,  the  Christian  worship  in  the  cata- 
combs, and  the  fight  of  Valerian  with  the  wild  beasts,  are  de- 
scribed with  true  dramatic  power ;  while  the  description  of  the 
execution  of  Cecilia,  with  which  the  poem  ends,  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  for  pathetic  beauty  : 

Thrioe  strikes  the  Lictor  that  pure  breast  of  snow 

Heaving  beneath  its  white  baptismal  fold, 

When,  gushinflf  out,  the  crimson  currents  flow, 

And  to  the  floor  in  martyr-drops  are  rolPd, 

Staining  the  path  of  faith  to  joy  untold. 

Cecilia  falls,  and  glory  round  her  gleams ; 

Hark  I  Seraph-music  breathes  from  harps  of  gold, 

And  on  her  face  celestial  radiance  streams 

Which  Christ  has  flashM  o'er  death  in  bright,  immortal  beams. 

Of  great  force  and  beauty  also  are  the  lines  which  describe  Va- 
lerian's approoch  to  the  chapel  in  the  catacombs,  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  some  of  them : 

On  through  the  darkness,  nor  despairing  more, 

Valerian  farther  winds  into  the  night : 

Above,  the  glare  of  Rome  and  thundering  roar : 

Beneath,  death's  empire  in  his  lamp's  pale  light. 

City  of  tombs  I  where  martyrs  for  the  right 

From  tyrants  were  concealed  deep  in  the  earth ; 

Or  scathed  by  flames,  or  scarr'd  in  deadly  fight, 

Thy  memories  nobler  of  heroic  worth 

Than  purpled  Osraars  boast  who  claim  imperial  birth. 

Oh,  sacred  dust,  tier  rising  over  tier ! 

With  reverent  step.  Valerian,  thou  must  tread  I 

Here  sleeps  a  father  borne  on  blood  stain'd  bier. 

And  here  his  son  stung  by  the  asp  till  dead : 

One  sword-pieroed  here  %ho  on  th'  arena  bled. 

While  near  him  coffln'd  lies  his  strangled  bride. 

This  martyr  to  a  corpse  was  manacled : 

And  babe  and  mother  slumber  side  by  side 

With  soldiers  of  the  faith  who  chain  and  fire  defied. 

By  some  critics  ^'  The  Periods ''  is  pronounced  to  be  Uie  moat 
beautiful  and  best  poem  of  the  book.     It   is  divided   into   tlii-ee 
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parls:  The  Day,  The  Year,  Tde  Life.  The  first  of  these  unique 
6t»iizaa  treats  of  Morning,  Nuoii,  Eveniii;;  and  Midnight.  We  will 
give  the  one  on  Evening  as  a  specitueu  : 

On  the  eartb  a  boly  hu«h, 
O'er  the  ek;  a  purple  blush, 

Soft  Bve  proclaim. 
Down  the  goldea  gates  oT  d^ 
Sinks  the  auQ  with  Blauted  r*]'. 
From  70D  wooded  hill, 
1q  the  twilight  itill, 
Cries  the  whip-poor-will : 
The  Di|[ht  owl,  in  bis  oak, 
Hears  tlie  frog's  EOlemn  croak; 
The  crickets  chirp,  Che  l>eellea  drum, 
Aad  eartli  is  luU'd  with  insect  bum- 
As  shadows  deeper  grow, 
And  the  winds  whisper  low: 
Hush  1  with  that  fading  light 
Eve  sinks  awa;  in  night. 
Tliere  tire  hIbo  some  faithful  aad  virid  pictures  of  the  Saosong. 
That  on  Atitnmn  describes  the  swallow   preparing  to  emigrate,  in 
such  beantiful  lines  aa  these  : 

Swift,  chattering  swallows,  circling  on  the  wing. 
Debate  long  exile  till  the  smile  o(  Spring. 

President  Leavitt's  minor  poems  have  great  literary  merit,  and 
manj  of  them  possess  true  lyric  flow  and  fire.  "William  the 
Silent,"  "Liberty,"  "The  Photograph,"  and  especially  "Our 
Country  "  are  examples.  The  last  ia  one  of  the  finest  patriotic 
pieces  in  the  language.     We  give  it  entire  : 

OUR    COUNTKY. 
Come,  Freedom's  sons !  unite  . 
Beneath  ourFlag   of  Light, 

One.  strong  and  true  I 
Oiirsistlio  fiiroace-blasi; 
Ours  U  the  old  world's  pBst; 
Ours  is  the  work  to  cast 
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Te  msQ  of  erery  noa, 

Where  wave  our  stare,  find  pUoe 

And  hope  and  rest  I 
Your  blood  with  oon  muBt  flow : 
Toor  life  witili  oura  must  grow 
Tm  we  a  manhood  show, 

Barth's  last  and  best 

*Twas  o*er  the  &r  Bast  first 
The  light  of  Empire  buret 

With  orient  gleams ; 
But  Wettward  since  its  way  I 
Let  here  its  glories  stay, 
Back-flashing  earth*8  grand  day 

In  Freedom's  beams  I 

The  poem  to  '*'  My  Boee"  is  very  beautiful,  and  we  had  marked 
the  whole  of  it  for  insertion,  but  we  have  not  space,  and  will  not 
spoil  it  by  extracts.  On  the  whole  we  think  these  minor  poems 
will  be  the  greatest  favorites  with  the  reader,  antl  that  be  w^iil 
agree  with  us  in  ussignin<^  theui  a  front  rank  amon«;  the  poetry  ot 
their  class. 

Communicated. 


BISHOP  SELWYN. 

There  has  l)een  no  Prelate  of  thefing^lish  Church  so  well  known 
in  this  coimtr;  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  or  whose  death, 
in  view  of  the  assembling  of  the  Latnbeth  Conference,*  could  bo 
more  deeply  regretted.  We  have  thought  it  well  to  give  now  the 
best  sketch  of  bis  life  we  can  make,  with  the  materials  at  our  dis- 
posal, knowing  that  it  will  interest  our  readers;  reserving  the 
privilege  at  some  future  time  of  giving,  if  possible,  a  more 
minnte  and  accurate  biography. 

George  Augustus  Sslwtn  was  born  at  Hampstead,  England, 
in  1809 ;  his  father  was  William  Selwyn,  Queen's  Counsel.  He 
had  three  brothers  who  attained  prominence  in  their  professions, 
viz. :  Hear  Admiral  Selwyn,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Sir  Charles 
Jasper  Selwyn,  and  Canon  William  Selwyn,  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  None  of  them,  however,  could  com- 
pare in  ability  with  the  Bishop. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton;  and  his  afterlife 
showed  the  good  effects  of  the  thorough  training  there  received 
both  in  school  and  in  the  playground.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  success  in  his  colonial  bishopric  was 
due  to  the  proficiency  he  acquired  in  the  manly  sports  of  that 
school,  as  well  as  to  his  diligence  and  success  in  the  prescribed 
studies.  Our  own  schools  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 
training  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  we  believe  that  a  more 
thorough  scholarship  as  well  as  a  more  manly   character  will  be 


*We  take  this  occasioa  to  euter  an  earnest  protest  against  that  hybrid,  inHCcnrale 
title,  "Pan- Anglican  Council."  The  combination  of  Greek  and  English-Latin  words 
is  JiideotiSf  and  thou  it  i^  no  council  and  never  claimed  to  be  one. 
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the  result.  We  are  told  that  Selwyn  was  "  an  example  of  those 
too  rare  school  boy  char^icters  who  receive  the  approval  of  their 
teachers  for  diligence  and  success  in  study,  and  the  applause  of 
their  comrades  for  proficiency  in  sports  and  games,  and  of  botli 
together  for  frank  manliness  of  temper  and  sweetness  of 
character."  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  bishop 
in  his  mature  years  can  i  asily  believe  that  it  must  have  been  sa 

He  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  showed  the 
same  characteristics,  rowing  in  the  University  boat  in  one  of  the 
earliest  matches  against  Oxford,  and  coming  out  as  second  classic, 
beside  attaining  minor  mathematical  honors,  when  he  took  his 
degree  in  1831.  Obtaining  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College  he 
was  ordained  the  same  year,  and  appointed  an  under-master  in 
his  old  school  of  Eton.  This  position  he  filled  for  ten  years, 
during  the  last  three  adding  to  his  other  work  that  of  curate  of 
Windsor. 

The  excellent  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties,  and 
the  sterling  qualities  of  mind  manifested,  as  well  as  ^*  his  hand- 
some presence,  and  dignified  yet  unaffected  bearing"  pointed  him 
out  as  worthy  of  higher  honors.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two 
he  was  nominated  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  con- 
secrated October  17,  1841,  at  Lambeth,  by  Archbishop  Howley, 
assisted  by  Bishops  Blomfield  of  London,  Kaye  of  Lincoln,  and 
Coleridge  of  Barbadoes.  He  landed  in  Auckland  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  in  May,  1842. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  in  that  colony  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  our  own  land  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  "Settlers  were  widely  spread  over  the  colony.  New 
settlements  were  in  process  of  formation.  Means  of  communica- 
tion between  them  were  extremely  imperfect.  Churchmen  were 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  Christian  bodiejj, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  acquired  in  England  in  an  equal  degra* 
the  habit  of  acting  for  themselves."  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  its  Bishop  shows 
what  might  have  been  done  in  this  country  had  such  a  Bishop 
been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
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The  firat  object  of  Bishop  Selwyn  was  to  ntake  himself 
icqnainted  with  the  actnal  condition  of  tbinj^  in  hts  diocese. 
This  necessitated  dangerous  voyages  by  sea,  long  and  difiBcult 
marchings  by  land  through  trackless  woods  and  crossiDg  bridgeless 
rivers.  Here  it  was  hi?  early  physical  training  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  enabling  him  to  "  endnre  hardness."  Thus  be  visited  every 
considerable  native  and  English  settlement.  In  a  short  time  he 
acqnired  anch  a  knowledge  of  the  Maori  language  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  it  readily,  and  soon  obtained  a  great  inflnence  over  the 
Maories,  who  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  savage  races. 

It  is  impossible  for  ns  now  to  attempt  more  than  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  work  performed  by  Bishop  Selwyn  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  he  resided  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
episcopate,  after  the  thornagh  exploration  of  the  field,  he  laid  out 
three  objects  to  be  attained,  which  with  wonderful  patience  and 
indnetry  and  skill  he  pursued.  These  may  be  stntcil  as  1.  Proper 
Church  Government.     2.  Education.     3.  Missions. 

1,  The  establishment  of  a  proper  tbrin  of  Church  government, 
involved  the  formation  of  his  vast  diocese  into  a  province,  with  the 
necessary  suffragan  bishops  and  synods,  general  and  diocesan.  In 
1856  he  had  so  far  succeeded  in  this  that  a  bishop  was  consecrated 
and  sent  out  for  the  new  see  of  "  Christ  Church,"  and  eventually 
six  dioceses  in  all  were  founded  in  the  province.  In  1865  a  con 
stitntion  was  formed  and  established  by  the  General  Synod  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  thephnrch  in  the  Province  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  synods  thus  established  the  native 
Itfaories  had  tlieir  share  in  the  local  Church  government. 

2.  It  was  to  bo  expected  that  one  who  had  for  so  many  years 
been  a  tntor  at  Eton  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 
Accordingly  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Bishop  Selwyn  was  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  open  to  the  youths  of  both 
races,  maintained  for  ti  time  chiefly  at  his  own  cost.  In  conjunction 
with  this  he  took  measures  for  the  raising  up  of  a  native  ministry, 
to  serve  as  missionaries  among  the  native  races. 

It  WAS  in  1853  that  the  first  result  of  these  labors  was  obtained, 
when  a  native -convert,  Bota,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders.  More 
than  twenty  natives  have  since  been  ordained. 
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In  1854  he  paid  a  brief  rmit  to  England,  and  pleaded  suceeafr 
fiiHy  the  canee  of  edncation  and  miBsions  before  the  two  UnWw- 
sitieB. 

3.  Missions.  From  the  first  Selwyn  had  resolved  thai  fiom 
New  Zealand  the  Gospel  shonld  be  spread  among  the  islands  of  tfce 
south ;  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  be  visited,  firet  u 
chaplain  in  a  Queen's  ship,  and  afterwards  in  a  mission  Bdiooner 
navigated  by  himself  the  various  groups  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Melanesia,  exploring  the  passages  through  the  dangerous  reefe, 
and  constructing  charts.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fedlitj 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  so  that  they  intrusted  to 
him  their  children  for  edncation,  a  department  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  well-known  helper,  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  after- 
wards bishop  and  martyr.  The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  missionary  diocese  of  Melanesia,  associated  with  the 
Province  of  New  Zealand  ;  its  Bishop'and  two  clerical  and  two  lay 
representatives  having  seats  in  the  General  Provincial  Synod.  His 
own  son,  John  Richardson  Selwyn,  is  now  Bishop  of  Melanesia; 
a  worthy  successor  to  Patteson. 

In  1867  Selwyn  returned  once  more  to  England,  to  attend  the 
first  *'  Lambeth  Conference."  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  larg« 
share  in  procuring  the  vote  of  censure  there  passed  an  Colenso. 
During  its  session  Dr.  Lonsdale,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  died,  and  the 
vacant  see  was  offered  to  Selwyn ;  he  at  fire^  refused  to  give  up  his 
missionary  work,  but  at  length  yielded  to  repeated  solicitadons, 
resigned  his  metropolitan  see  in  New  Zealand,  and  became,  the 
title  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  Americans,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
leaving  behind  him  a  noble  record  of  work  in  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  three  chief  objects  of  his  missionary  Episcopate. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  his  course  in  the  EngUsh  diocese. 
He  carried  with  him  the  old  missionary  spirit,  the  same  ceal  and 
industry.  He  was  the  leader  in  all  the  work  in  his  diocese ;  making 
his  influence  felt  in  clerical  conferences,  theological  colleges,  amoo^ 
pit-men,  canal-men,  in  the  poor-house  and  the  prison.  We  are 
told  as  the  result  of  his  ten  years' episcopate  ^'that  iJie  self  denying, 
unwearying  diligence  of  the  chief  pastor  has  wrought  a  great 
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effect,  an  effect  less  visible  to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  not  less 
great  or  deep  in  raising  the  standard  of  clerical  duty  throughout 
the  diocese." 

During  this  period  Bishop  Selwyn  twice  visited  the  United 
States ;  being  present  at  the  General  Convention  held  in  Baltimore 
in  1871,  and  at  that  held  in  New  York  in  1874,  preaching  sermons 
before  both,  the  influence  of  whioh  in  promoting  harmony  was 
acknowledged  by  all. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  man,  of  such  fearlessness  and 
strength  of  character,  should  meet  with  opposition.  That  all  his 
measures  were  wise  is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  all  join  in  acknowl- 
edging his  honesty  of  purpose  and  nobleness  of  act.  And  in  many 
cases  men  who  ^^  at  first  were  opponents,  became  supporters  in  the 
end."  We  quote  the  following  eloquent  testimony  to  his  character, 
from  the  ^^  Foreign  Church  Chronicle : 


>j 


He  was  mindful  of  what  he  used  to  call  "  the  grand  monosyllables  "  of  Bishop 
Bull :  *'  In  we  are  and  on  we  must.'^  Accordinglj,  he  wrought  with  all  his  heart  and 
strength.  Being  strong  in  faith^  he  was  daring,  direct  and  fearless ;  stem,  too,  when 
sternness  was  needed  to  rebuke  or  put  down  evil,  jet  withal  tender  as  a  woman  to 
the  sick,  the  suffering,  especially  to  the  penitent,  and  to  children.  He  waa  a  true  son 
of  Uie  Church  of  England.  He  favored  everything  that  might  add  to  the  beauty  or 
solemnity  of  worship,  yet  so  as  not  to  mar  the  simple  majesty  of  the  services  of  the 
Ohnrch.  He  was  tenacious  of  primitive  order,  but  above  all  of  truth.  He  nourished 
his  life  upon  the  Scripture. 

The  universal  respect  felt  for  his  character  was  shown  at  his 
funeral,  which,  though  it  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week, 
April  16, 1878,  was  attended  by  more  than  five  hundred  clergymen, 
all  in  surplices,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  spec- 
tators.   He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral-yard  of  Lichfield. 

Editor. 
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Books  T,  II,  of  the  ^nrid  of  Vkboil.  Edited  with  notes  hy  F,  Starr, 
B.  A.  pp.  115. 

Lbssing's  Fablks.  Edited  with  notes  hy  F.  Storr^  B,  -A.,  with  a  Vocabu- 
lary, pp.  86. 

L'Allroro,  il  Frnsrroso  and  LYCiDAa  With  Life  of  Milton^  Intro- 
duction and  notes  hy  Edward   Storr,  M,  A.  pp.  61. 

PUBLISHRD     BY     RiVINOTONS,    LoNDON ;      PoTT,    YoUNO    k    Co.,    NeW 

YopK. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  above  books,  intended  for 
use  in  schools.  They  show  an  appreciation  by  the  Editors  of  the  present 
wants  of  students.  It  is  f-uU  time  that  our  text  books  should  be  made  more 
interesting,  and  that  the  languages  should  be  so  taught  as  at  the  same  time 
to  instruct  the  pupil  in  general  literature.  This  has  been  kept  in  view,  and 
we  think  attained,  in  the  notes  to  these  books.  Those  on  the  two  Books 
of  Virgil,  for  instance,  not  only  elucidate,  as  such  notes  generally  do,  the 
Latin  idioms,  but  also  explain  the  poem  itself,  its  action,  the  historical 
and  geographical  allusions,  and  also  point  the  reader  to  parallel  passages 
in  Greek  and  English  poets,  with  apt  quotations  illustrating  the  text.  By 
this  plan  the  study  of  Latin  ceases  to  be  the  dull,  hard  grammar — aad— 
dictionary  work  it  has  generally  been,  and,  if  the  student  have  any  love  for 
poetry,  must  interest  him  in  his  task,  and  give  him  a  taste  for  general 
literature.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  new  spelling,  nor  to  the  manner  of  printing  poetry  without  the  capitals 
at  the  beginning  of  each  line. 

The  selections  from  Milton  are  one  of  a  series  of  "  English  School-das* 
sics."  There  is  a  life  of  Milton,  with  L' Allegro,  H  Penseroso  and  Lycidas 
given  entire  with  excellent  notes,  on  the  same  principle  with  those  to  the 
Virgil.  This  attempt  to  introduce  as  part  of  the  school  studies  the  best 
classics  of  our  language,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  We  heartily 
recommend  this  series  to  our  teachers,  especially  for  young  ladies.  A 
cheap  edition  ought  to  command  a  large  sala 
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Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.^  Professor,  U.  S. 
Observatory.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Engravings,  and  Five 
Maps  of  the  Stars.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1878.  pp. 
563. 

In  these  scientific  days  it  is  essential  that  all  professional  men,  bat 
especially  clergymen,  should  have  some  correct  knowledge  of  the  different 
sciences.  Few,  however,  have  the  time  or  mathematical  knowledge  to 
enter  deeply  into  such  studies,  hence  they  should  be  thankful  for  every 
attempt  of  scientific  men  to  present  these  subjects  in  a  readable,  yet  suf- 
ficiently full  and  accurate  form. 

This  ''  Popular  Astronomy  ''  is  just  such  a  book  as  is  needed.  We 
cannot  express  its  design  better  than  by  quoting  from  the  preface.  ''  Its 
main  object  is  to  present  the  general  reading  public  with  a  condensed  view 
of  the  history,  methods  and  results  of  astronomical  research,  couched  in 
such  language  as  to  be  intelligible  without  mathematical  study. ' 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — 

Part  I.  The  system  of  the  world  historically  developed:  giving  in 
three  chapters,  the  Ancient  Astronomy,  or  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
Heavenly  bodies ;  Copernican  System,  or  the  true  motion  ;  and  the  laws 
of  Gravitation. 

Part  II.  Practical  Astronomy,  with  a  description  of  the  Telescope  and 
other  instruments,  and  the  manner  of  using  them.  In  this  the  account  of 
the  Spectroscope  is  specially  interesting. 

Part  III.  The  Solar  System,  with  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the 
latest  investigations  on  '*  the  Constitution  of  the  Sun." 

Part  IV.  The  Stellar  Universe,  with  very  interesting  chapters  on  "The 
Structure  of  the  Universe,"  and  '*  The  Cosmogony." 

What  we  particularly  Iiko  in  this  book  is  the  absence  of  all  mere  specu- 
lation, and  the  honesty  with  which  the  Author  sets  forth  the  limits  of  dis- 
covery, distinguishing  clearly  between  knowledge  and  conjecture.  Thongh 
thereby  some  old  and  pleasant  theories  we  have  held,  derived  from  such 
unscientific  books  as  **  Dick's  Siderial  Heavens  "  may  be  overthrown,  yet 
the  lesson  taught  of  humility  in  regard  to  scientific  discoveries  more  than 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  mere  speculative  theories.  While  we  cannot 
but  be  proud  of  the  industry  and  intellect  which  have  enabled  men  to 
measure  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  with  such  inadequate  means  to  attain 
snch  results,  yet  we  are  also  humbled  when  we  learn  how  little  after  all  is 
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certaiiily  known  of  the  Universe,  and  the  words  spoken  long  ago  by  the 
Creator  come  to  us  with  new  force : — 

Where  wast  iliuu  wliuu  1  laid  Uie  foundation  of  the  earth  ? 

Declare  if  thou  hast  understanding 

Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ? 

Canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ? 


Selections  from  the  Life  and   Sermons  of   Doctor  John    Taulkr. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers,  1878.  pp.  155.  50  cts. 

This  is  another  of  the  excellent  **  Wisdom  Series,"  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  those  already  published.  It  is  an  abridgement  from  a  work 
by  Susanna  Winkworth,  the  well-known  Translator  of  Theologia  Ger- 
man ia. 

Dr.  John  Tauler  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1290.  lie  was  a 
CO  temporary  of  Dante,  Chaucer  and  WicklifTe.  He  belonged  to  the  order 
of  Dominican  Monks,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  preacher ;  remaining  faith- 
ful to  his  duties,  eren  when  Germany  was  placed  under  an  Interdict  dur- 
ing the  struggles  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  His  writings  show 
that  he  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  mysticism  which  wiis  the  reaction 
from  the  formalistic  piety  of  the  times. 

The  extracts  from  his  sermons  will  be  found  profitable  reading. 


ARTisT-BioaRAPHiBS.     BosTON :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Company.   50c. 

each. 

We  have  so  far  received  six  volumes  of  this  series,  Titian,  Murillo, 
Raphael,  Claude,  Diirer  and  Rembrandt  and  have  read  them  all  with 
great  interest  and  instruction.  A  love  of  art  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this 
country,  and  no  person  can  claim  to  be  educated  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  leading  masters  and  their  works.  Yet  this  information  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  easily  obtained.  Few  persons  have  access  to  the  larger 
lives  of  the  painters,  or  have  time  to  read  them.  We  therefore  are  indebted 
to  the  publishers,  and  especially  to  the  editor,  Mr.  M.  F.  Sweetser,  for 
these  biographies,  which  give  all  that  most  readers  desire  to  know  about 
the  artists  and  their  paintings      We  think  he  has  fully   carried  out  the 
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promise  of  the  **  Publishers'  Announcement,"  these  books  certainly  "pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  reliability,  compactness  and  cheapness."  To  each  rolume 
is  appended  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  the  artist  and  where  they  may 
now  be  found,  thus  adding  greatly  to   its   value. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  for  the  rest  of  the  series,  especially  those 
which  will  give  us  the  English  and  oar  own  American  Artists; 


The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Mosel  Rowhoai. 
Getyrge  E,  Waring,  Jr.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1878. 
pp.  312. 

This  prettily  illustrated  book  is  an  account  of  a  boat  voyage  by  the  Author 
and  his  wife  down  the  beautiful  Mosel,  from  the  town  of  Metz  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  They  stopped  along  the  route,  at  every  place 
of  note  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  it,  making  short  excur- 
sions to  such  points  of  interest  as  were  easily  accessible  from  the  river. 
We  confess  in  reading  it  to  a  strong  feeling  of  envy.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  more  delightful  way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation  than  that  of  float- 
ing leisurely  with  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  companion,  amid  charming 
scenery,  made  doubly  interesting  by  historic  associations.  It  was  perhaps 
aluQost  inevitable,  that  such  a  book  should  smack  somewhat  of  the  guide- 
book, but  there  is  really  very  little  of  this  and  no  more  than  is  necessary 
and  instructive. 

There  is  a  map  and  numerous  engravings.  The  last  chapters  give  us 
the ''Legends  of  the  Mosel,"  and  an  account  of  its  old  Roman  Poet, 
Aasonius,  and  his  poem. 

This  will  be  found  a  pleasant  book  to  take  into  the  country. 


A  Sketch  Book  of  the  American  Episcopate.  By  the  Rev.  Herman 
Oriswold  Batterson,  D,  D.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
London:   16  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1878. 

This  is  a  work  that  the  future  historian  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  will  consult  with  satisfaction.  Its  accuracy  and  the  fullness  of 
detail  that  seems  now  almost  too  minute  will  hereafter  be  invaluable.  So 
tar  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  it  is  trustworthy  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Some  persons  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  assertion  of  an 
60 
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individual  as  to  the  date  of  certain  circumstances  in  his  own  history  woald 
be  most  likely  correct,  where  a  difference  of  dates  has  somehow  occurred. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bishqp  of  Ohio  and  one  or  two  others  it  is 
found  that  such  statements  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  On  page 
1«1 1  is  this  Note  : 

Bishop  McIlnkiDe  in  a«lotter  to  the  R«v.  Q.  U,  Hills,  D.  D.,  Beotor  of  SL  lUry*8 
Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  which  bears  the  date  of  AprU  1st,  1872,  says  :  *^I  was 
ordained  Deacon  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Julj  4th,  1820."  Bishop  White, 
in  his  address  to  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  A.  D.  1821, 
sajs :  "On  the  8th  day  of  June,  (1820),  I  ordained  C.  Brinkl^  and  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons.*'  Bishop  Burgess,  in  his  '^List  of  Deacons. 
Ordained  from  A.  D.  1785  to  A.  D.  1857,"  says:  "481,  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvatoe,  Jnne 
18th,  (1820),  Bishop  White." 

This  great  discrepancy  led  to  a  careful  investigation.  A  paper  called  the  "Rpis- 
copnl  Magazine"  was  published  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  and  the  record  there  given 
is  this :  "  OrdinaUana.  An  ordination  was  held  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  June,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  when  the 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Brinckl^,  Rector  of  St.  David's,  Radnor,  was  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Order  of  Priests,  and  Charles  Mcllvaine,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Holy 
Order  of  Deacons." 

Upon  further  examination  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Brinckl^  had  been  ordered 
Deacon  by  Bishop  White  on  the  6th  of  May,  A.  D.  1818  At  last  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Brinckl^  found  her  father's  letters  of  orders,  where  the  date  of  his  Ordination  to  the 
Diaconato  is  given  as  May  6th,  1818,  and  to  the  Priesthood,  June  28th,  1820.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  true  date. 

We  have  copied  the  whole  of  this  statement  not  only  because  of  the 
curious  fact  that  of  an  occurrence  in  this  century  three  persons  should 
have  given  each  a  different  date  and  neither  of  them  right,  but  mainly 
to  show  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  get  a  small  matter  correct,  which 
to  our  mind  goes  to  prove  that 'Dr.  Batterson  is  the  right  man  for  such  a 
work.  The  same  particularity  leads  in  one  or  two  instances  to  the 
recording  of  incidents  that  may  seem  trivial,  e.  g.  on  p.  166.  "Messrs. 
Stanford  &  Swords,  of  New  York,  published  (A.  D.  1849),  in  two  Tolumes 
A  Tale  of  and  for  England,  entitled  Hawkstone,  of  which  Bishop 
Williams  wrote  the  preface."  We  can  only  add  that  the  typographical 
part  of  the  work  is  to  be  commended  equally  with  the  editor's  share  in  the 
undertaking.  It  would  be  well  that  copies  should  he  sent  to  the  Lambeth 
Conference  for  presentation  to  some  of  the  many  libraries  where  such 
documents  might  be  useful  to  prevent  the  mistakes  sometimes  made  by 
English  Churchmen  in  matters  connected  witli  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  Chbistian  Ministry.  By  J,  B.  Lightfoot^  D.  D,  Hulsean  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Fellow  of  Trinitj  College^  Cambridge,  New  York  : 
T.  Whittaker,  2  BiBLK  H0U8K.  1878.  pp.   147, 


It  would  be  difficalt  to  give  a  reason  that  to  any  other  mind  than  his 
own  would  seem  safficient  to  justify  the  production  of  this  work.  It  dt>e8 
Dot  take  account  of  the  Church's  claim  to  Divine  origin,  of  any  direction 
given  by  the  Author  of  Christianity  Himself,  or  of  any  enlightenment  that 
may  have  been  supposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  find  it  in  the  world — ^as  the  Professor 
says: 

History  seems  to  show  decisively,  that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
each  Church  or  organized  Christian  community  had  its  three  orders  of  ministers — its 
bishops,  its  presbyters,  and  its  deacons.  On  this  point  there  cannot  reasonably  be  two 
opinions.  But  at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstancea  this  organisation  was 
aatured,  and  to  what  extent  our  allegiance  is  due  to  it  as  an  authoritative  ordinance, 
are  more  difficult  questions. 

The  Professor  at  Cambridge  thinks  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  arrangement,  plan,  and  system  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  as  we 
find  it  to-day,  and  as  he  admits  it  was  found  in  the  very  earliest  times 
of  its  history,  was  a  gradaally  unfolded  scheme,  mainly  the  result  of  neces* 
sities  and  requirements  provided  for  as  they  arose,  and  of  expedients  well 
adapted  to  meet  exigencies  that  the  progress  and  wants  of  such  a  com- 
munity would  naturally  produce.  Having  so  very  different  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ^*  Kingdom  of  Christ  '^  was  founded,  and  established, 
we  are  not  well  qualified  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  opinion  on  the  work  in 
question.  We  freely  admit  that  the  author,  in  many  cstses,  argues  oui  and 
convinces  himself  that  the  s\  stem  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  t*8sential 
details  has  its  origin  in  times  clos'-ly  following,  if  not  contemporaneous 
with  the  Apostles.  But  the  reading  and  research  of  men  ([uile  his  e^juals 
having  brought  them  to  entirely  unlike  conclusions,  wc  should  greatly 
prefer  to  have  some  better  foundation  for  our  belief  in  an  article  of  the 
Creed  so  important  as  **  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'*  than  the  mere  opin- 
ion uf  any  individual  however  learned. 
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Turning  Points  of  English  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  Edxoard 
L.  Cutis.  B,  A.  New  York  :  Tott,  Young  &  Co.  1878.  pp.  320. 
11.25. 

We  are  constantly  asked  the  questions:  Did  not  Henry  VIH  found  the 
Church  of  England  ?     Where  was  your  Church  before  the  Reformation? 
This  book  contains  the  best  answers  we  know  of  to  such  questions.    It  is 
by  the  author  and  on  the  plan  of  that  excellent  work  commended  in  a 
previous  number  of  this  Revikw,  ^*  Turning  Points   in  General  Church 
History."     The  reader  will  find  a  sufficiently  full   account  of  the  early 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  first  among  the  Britons  and  then 
among  the  Saxons ;  showing  the  independence  of  the  Church  from  undue 
foreign    influence.    The  constant  struggle  and   protest  of  the  English 
Church  against  the  growing  tyranny  of  Rome  is   clearly  shown  in  the 
succeeding  chapters,  which  tell  of  the  Norman  Kings.    The  gradual  pre- 
paration in  the  Church  itself  for  a  reformation,  which  only  culminated  in 
the  time  of  Henrj'  and  his  successors,  is  also  described.     For  it  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  Henry  did  not   begin  the  Reformation,  he  only 
made  it  possible.     The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  an  account  of  the 
Reformation  and  its  results,  as  shown  in  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  day.     There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Dissent; 
and  a  valuable  one  of  Religious  Statistics,  showing  an  encouraging  condi- 
tion of  the  Church.    The  following  *^  Statistics  of  the  Establishment/' 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Tho  clerical  staff  of  the  Church  of  England  consists  of  two  archbishops,  twenty- 
six  bishops,  five  suffragan  bishops,  thirty  deans,  seventy-one  archdeacons,  over 
13,000  beneficed  clergymen  and  about  9.000  other  clergymen. 

The  very  common  notion  that  the  Church  derives  part  of  her  income  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  rates  is  without  foundation.  State  aid 
is  confined  to  education,  which  she  receives  in  common  with  all  the  other  denomhia- 
tions. 

Every  clergyman  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  to  lend  among  his 
pailshiouers.  It  not  only  gives  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about 
the  Church,  but  it  gives  it,  as  such  books  seldom  do,  in  a  pleasant  read- 
able manner. 


Keramos  am>  othkh  Pokms.     By  Henry   Wadsworth  LongfeUow.     Bos- 
ton :     Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company.     1878.     pp.  148.    $1.25. 

Everything  that   Longfellow   writes   is   beautiful.     The  easy  flow  of 
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words,  the  melody  of  his  rhythm  are  so  musical  that  we  are  satisfied  even 
if  there  be  no  original  or  deep  thought  expressed.  Kbramos  gives  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  lands  where  different  potters'  ware  is  made, 
and  of  the  ware  itself ;  it  is  a  graceful  poem.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
feel  in  reading  it  that  there  is  a  want  of  connection  between  the  songs  of 
the  Potter  and  what  follows.  'The  melody  and  even  the  words"  are  not 
traced  through  the  poem 

As  bits  of  colored  thread  are  caught 
And  woven  into  nests  of  birds. 

It  is  presumption  to  criticise  Longfellow  but  we  must  write  as  we  think. 


The  Valley  of  thk  Shadow.  BHght  Sermons  an  the  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment,  by  Charles  W.  Hall,  D.  D,  New  York  :  T.  Whittakeh. 
1878.     pp.  180      $1.00 

The  prominence  of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  Church  gives  an  importance  to  his 
published  sermons  beyond  those  of  most  parish  ministers.  That  these 
sermons  are  eloquent^  forcible  and  worth  reading  we  need  scarcely  say. 
That  all  will  agree  with  his  conclusions  cannot  be  expected.  But  they 
will  make  many  persons  pause  and  reconsider  their  previous  vague  ideas 
of  Future  Punishment. 

Dr.  Hairs  opinions  as  summed  up  by  himself  in  the  last  sermon  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated.  1.  He  does  ''not  believe  the  doctrine  of  hell  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  2.  He  believes  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  Judgment,  in  which  "  the  souls  of  the  saints  are 
in  joy  and  felicity,"  and  those  of  the  bad  "in  misery  and  great  distress." 
But  of  what  nature  he  is  utterly  "unable  to  comprehend  or  to  reason 
about."  3.  He  believes  in  the  necessity  and  certainty  of  the  Judgment ; 
"  the  finality,  the  thoroughness  and  the  suflBciency  of  the  last  things." 
(Finality  relatively  to  our  present  knowledge.)  4.  He  knows  nothing 
about  "absolute  eternity,"  and  does  "  not  therefore  believe  in  the  eternal 
existence  of  evil."  About  •'restoration"  or  "annihilation"  he  "does  not 
know  enough  to  have  an  opinion."  5.  Ho  believes  '^practically  and  as  a 
necessity  in  all  that  lies  in  the  word  Gehenna "  as  "the  assertion  of 
the  one  great  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  dissolution  of  all  evil 
and  abortion,  the  perishing  of  all  failures  and  reprobates."  There  seems 
a  contradiction  between  these  last  two,  which  the  author  does  not  attempt 
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to  reconcile.  He  explains  the  "eternal  fire"  and  "  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
as  referring  to  the  fire  and  the  worm,  not  to  the  sinner  exposed  to  them. 

One  thing  these  writers  ow  future  punishment  overlook,  l^e  "perma- 
nence of  character."     But  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  this. 

These  sermons  may  not  be  equal  to  those  of  Farrar  on  the  same  sob* 
ject,  in  eloquence  or  beauty  of  imagery,  but  for  force  of  argument  and 
modesty  of  expression  they  are  superior. 


Home   Interiors.      By   E,    C,    Gardfier,   with  Illustrations.     Boston  : 
Jamrs  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1878.    pp.  268. 

Everybody  who  is  fitting  up  a  house  ought  to  get  this  book  for  the 
sake  of  the  valuable  economical  hints  it  contains  how  to  beautify  a  home 
at  the  least  expense.  The  illustrations  are  as  goo^  in  shelving  what  is 
ugly  as  they  are  in  showing  what  is  in  good  taste.  An  important  part  of 
the  ethics  of  life  consists  in  making  home  attractive.  As  aiding  iu  this 
it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Church  Ricvikw  to  recommend  this  book. 


•I 

I 

Human  Lifk  and  its  Conditions.     Sermoris  preadied  before  the  Univtr-         j 

sity  of  Oxford  in  1876-1878,  with  three  Ordination  sermons^  by  R.    W. 

Church,  M.  A.^^  D.  C.  i/..  Dean  of  St,  Pauls.     London  :     Macmillan 

&  Co.  1878.  pp.   194.  $1.50. 

Truthful,  timely,  earnesl  thoughts,  expressed  in  vigorous,  clear  language. 
These  Sermons  deserve  the  careful  reading  not  only  of  the  clergy  to 
whom  three  of  them,  Ordination  sermons,  were  addressed,  but  also  of  the 
laity.  No  person  can  arise  from  the  perusal  of  the  four  sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  without  feeling  stronger  desires  for  good 
ness  stirred  up  in  his  mind.  No  clergyman  can  read  the  Ordination  ser- 
mons without  benefit.  We  should  like  to  give  extracts  from  both,  bat 
short  ones  would  be  unsatisf actor}',  and  we  have  not  space  for  long  ones. 
The  sermon  on  *'The  twofold  debt  of  the  clergy,"  in  the  advice  it  gives 
how  the  clergy  are  to  treat  the  scientific  questions  of  the  day,  is  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.     Buy  it  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
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PHILOCHRISTaS  :    Ml&MOIRS     OP     A     DiSGIPLR     OF     THB     LORD.       BoSTON  : 

RoBKRTS  Brothbrs.   1878.  pp.  412.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  another  attempt  to  set  forth  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  might 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  known  Him  in  the  flesh.  Such  books, 
in  the  contrast  they  present,  are  strong  evidences  of  the  aatnenticity  of 
the  Gospel  narratives. 

In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  more  vrai- 
semblabUy  more  like,  that  is,  what  we  might  suppose  saoh  a  learned  Jew 
would  have  written.  It  avoids  the  error  common  to  these  books  of 
making  the  pretended  author  write  as  if  he  knew  all  that  we  know,  and 
felt  about  it  as  we  feel.  The  doubting,  anxious  state  of  mind  of  the  Israelite 
of  that  day ;  and  the  little  relief  he  finds  from  the  philosophic  systems, 
are  well  presented.  But  the  book  is  heavy,  there  is  too  much  of  the 
speculative  to  interest  the  general  reader.  Also  there  is  an  ignoring  or  an 
explaining  away  of  some  of  the  greater  miracles,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  becanso  the  writer  fully  acknowledges  at  last  the  Divinity  of 
the  Christ.  We  are  still  less  satisfied  with  the  account  given  of  the  Res- 
urrection and  Ascension  which  describes  them  as  though  they  were  visions, 
conflicting  thus  with  the  clear  Gospel  history.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
imputed  as  an  error  that  the  writer  takes  no  notice  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
for  that  was  not  written  at  the  time  his  story  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  in  London.  In  spite  of  these  faults  we  recommend  the  book  to 
those  who  desire  to  know  how  a  convert  from  the  Pharisees  of  the  time 
may  have  felt. 


The  Witness  of  Christianity  to  Man.  By  F,  D,  Huntington^ 
S'  T.  D,y  Bishop  of  Central  New  York.  Thk  Bohlen  Lectures, 
1878.     New  York:   Thomas  Whittaker,  1878.     pp.  127.    75c. 

We  are  glad  to  see  something  at  last  established  in  this  country  similar 
to  the  ''  Bampton"  and  other  Lectureships  in  England ;  and  hope  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  John  Bohlen  Fund,  will  always  make  as  judicious  a 
choice  of  a  Lecturer  as  they  have  done  this  year.  There  are  four  lectures : 
"Christ  among  Men  ;  "  "  Christ  disclosed  to  Men  ;  "  **  Christ  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Doubt;"  "Christ  guiding  Man's  actions."  The  subjects 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  series,  viz. :  to  show  how  fully  the 
personal  Christ  meets  the  wants  of  men.  The  last  lecture  is  especially 
fitted  for  the  times. 
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AsPiBATiONS  OF  THE  WoRLD.  A  Chain  of  opals,  collected  with  an 
Introduction.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  Boston:  Robkrts  Bbothess, 
1878.    pp.  276.    $1.25. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  pnisent  towards  eclecticism,  towards 
framing  a  new  religions  system  out  of  the  old  ones,  what  oar  aalbor 
calls  '^The  Eclectic  Church  of  the  Future."  And,  in  doing  this,  the  old 
are  regarded  as  very  much  on  a  par.  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Christi- 
anity, Mohammedanism,  etc.,  all  are  to  be  laid  under  contribation  as 
almost  equally  authentic.  This  appears  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  this 
book  has  been  compiled,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  long  Preface.  There- 
fore we  find  in  it,  on  the  same  pages,  as  of  equal  anthority,  quotations 
from  Moses,  Manu,  Buddha,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Paul,  Mohammed, 
Voltaire,  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  these  quotations  may  all  be  good,  that  one 
may  find  excellent  moral  precepts  in  all  these  authors  quoted.  Bat  what 
we  complain  of  in  this  book  is  the  injustice  done  the  Christian  religion,  in 
ignoring  that  which  gives  it  its  chief  claim  upon  men,  viz. :  its  Divine 
power  to  change  the  world,  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  its  Founder  As 
Bishop  Huntington  has  well  said  in  the  last  Bohlen  Lecture :  *'  It  was  not 
chiefly  what  He  said  that  redeemed  our  race,  it  was  what  He  did."  -''It 
is  the  *  labor  of  His  dying  love,'  the  mediatorial  work^  that  creates  the 
Kingdom,  and  saves  the  world,  and  fills  the  heart  of  man.'*  This  *' Chain 
of  Opals "  in  omitting  all  mention  of  this,  neglects  the  choicest  gem. 
This  is  the  great  and  serious  fault  of  the  collection. 


The  Narrow  Way.        A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the   Young.      Nbw 
York  :  Pott,  Young  &  Co. 

This  little  book  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  preparation  for 
Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion,  and  by  older  persons,  as  well  as  those 
for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  We  sincerely  commend  it  as  prac- 
tical, useful  and  sound. 


T.  Whittakrr,  New  York,  has  sent  us  The  Hand-book  or  Mount 
Desert,  with  an  account  of  the  best  way  of  getting  there,  and  what  to 
do  and  see  when  there.  Those  who  are  considering  where  to  spend  their 
summer  vacation  will  find  this  useful. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF   CHRISTIANITY  ON  THE 

ROMAN  LAW.* 

Pabt  Skcond — Chaptkb  III. 
Marriage. 

At  the  advent  of  Christianity,  marriage  was  the  least  solemn  of 
all  contracts ;  it  was  perfected  by  consent,*  and  no  ceremony, 
religions  or  civil,  was  necessary  to  assure  its  validity.  Apparent 
cohabitation   and  the  possession  cPetaC  were  sufficient  evidence  of 


'Ulpian,  ii  50,  17,  30.  Nuptias  non  concubitus  sed  consensus  facit. 
Modestinus  ii.  23,  2,  1  Nuptiae  sunt  conjunctio  maris  et  foDminm  et  con- 
sortium omnis  vita),  divini  et  humani  juris  commumcatio.  Ortolan's  Inst* 
V.  ii.  p.  80 

'  Possession  (Tetaty  a  French  law  term,  whose  meaning  may  be  fully 
dniwn  from  the  following  words  of  the  Code  Civil  Francais,  321.  La 
possession  d'etat,  s'etablit  par  une  reunion  sufiSsante  de  faits  qui  indi- 
quent  le  rapport  de  parente,  entre  un  individu  et  la  famille  a  laquelle  il 
pretend  appartenir.  See  also  Lord  Mackenzie,  Rom.  Law,  Chap.  V  ; 
Lord  MoncreiflF,  in  Lowrio  v.  Mercer,  28th  May,  1840,  2  D.  and  B.,  960, 
961.     Pothier  Traite  de  Marriage^  part  4,  c.  1.  §4. 
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its  exiBtence.  When  husband  and  wife  could  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  their  chains  the  rights  of  divorce  were  opened  to 
them.  *'Where  are  those  happy  marriages,"  said  Tertullian, 
"  which  the  purity  of  morals  rendered  so  perfect,  that  more  than 
six  hundred  years  elapsed  without  a  single  divorce  in  any  family ! 
To-day  the  vow  of  repudiation  acoorripanies  the  espotisalSj  and 
divorce  is  as  it  were  a  fruit  of  marriage  t  "* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  there  was  an  improvement. 
There  were  but  few  marriages ;  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  sub- 
mission of  female  slaves,  and  the  selfishness  engendered  by  public 
misfortunes,  had  disgusted  the  Komans  with  marriage.  Celibacy 
conferred  a  sort  of  respectable  and  privileged  existence.  The 
celibate  was  a  person  of  distinction,  caressed  by  all  those  venal 
spirits  who  made  a  business  of  coveting  successions,  and  by  all 
those  courtiers  of  fortune  whom  Horace  has  branded  with  the 
name  of  legacy-hunters — Hceredipetes*  The  city,  depopulated  by 
wars  and  proscriptions, was  threatened  with  a  still  greater  reduction 
of  numbers  by  the  contempt  shown  that  institution  which  gives 
citizens  to  the  State.  Csssar  had  undertaken  to  cure  the  disease; 
Augustus  devoted  himself  to  the  same  work  with  the  most  effica- 
cious' attention,  and  secured  the  passage  of  those  famous  laws, 
Julia  and  Papia  Poppsea,  designed  to  encourage  marriage  and 
punish  celibacy.^  As  those  laws  were  the  fruits  of  a  grand  system 
of  Italian  regeneration,  and  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
Boman  jurisprudence  until  the  time  of  Constantine  who  unsettled 

*  Apolog.  §6.     Antenicene  Library,  Vol.  I,  p.  66. 

*  Vide.  In  Plautus — Miles  gloriosus  Act  III,  sc.  1 — the  eulogy  of 
celibacy.  There  is  also  a  curious  passage  from  Petronius  with  respect  to 
the  contempt  for  those  who  raise  a  family  and  the  esteem  for  celibates 
without  heirs. 

.  >  Montesq.     Esprit  des  lois.  t.  iii,  liv.  xxiii,  ch.  xxi. 

*  The  law  Julia  preceded  the  other,  which  was  founded  upon  it.  The 
lex  Julia  was  passed  A.  U.  C.  755,  and  the  Papia  Poppaea  A  U.  C. 
762,  during  the  consulate  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus,  and  Q.  PoppaBUS  Secun- 
dus.  The  lex  Julia  was  so  called  because  Augustus,  its  author,  had  been 
adopted  by  Julius  Cassar.     Qaius.  Com.  Tomk.  k,  Lem.  Ed.  p.  178. 
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them  for  reasons  borrowed  from  the  Christian  policy,  we  ought  to 
dwell  upon  them  for  a  moment. 

Their  principal  object  was  to  dignify  and  favor  marriage  ;  to 
accomplish  this  Aagustus  first  accorded  certain  privileges  to  the 
married  man,  with  higher  prerogatives  to  the  husband  who  had 
children,  and  still  higher  to  the  one  having  three  children. 

Marriage  also  conferred  a  special  seat  at  the  theatre* ;  the  consul 
having  the  greatest  number  of  children  first  took  the  fasces,"*  had 
the  choice  of  provinces,  etc.,  and  could  attain  to  the  magistracy 
before  the  lawful  age,  because  every  child  dispensed  with  a  single 
year."  He  who  had  three  children  at  Bome,  four  in  Italy,  or  five 
in  the  provinces  was  exempt  from  all  personal  taxes.*  Free  born 
women  who  had  three  and  freed-women  having  four  children  were 
released  from  that  perpetual  tutelage  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  Rome/ 

The  husband  and  wife  might  confer  upon  each  other  the  whole 
of  their  property,  if  they  had  three  children ;  if  they  were  child- 
less, a  tenth  part  of  the  inheritance  was  theirs  on  account  of  the 
marriage ;  mcUrimonn  nomine.  If  they  had  children  of  another 
marriage  they  took  as  many  tenths  as  there  were  children.  These 
provisions  were  generally  known  as  the  decimary  laws.    Augustus 


1 1:*. 


Suet.  Aug.  44,  Maritis  e  plebe  proprios  ordines  assignavit     Gellius. 
ii,  15. 

*  Heinnec.  ad  leg.  Jtdiam.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. 

'To  evade  the  action  of  thePapia  Poppaean  law  it  was  customary  for 
candidates  who  had  no  children  to  adopt  a  sufficient  number  whom  they 
enfranchised  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  the  government  of  the 
provinces.  This  custom  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  pro. 
viding  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  such  adoptions,  either  in  elections 
to  the  magistracy  or  in  succession  by  testament.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii,  51; 
XV,  19.     Pliny  Upist  vii,  16;   L.  2.  D.  de  minor. 

*  Heinnec.  lib.  ii,  c.  viii. 

'Ulp.  Fragm.  xxix,  3.  Heinnec.  lib.  ii,  cxi.  Perpetual  tutelage  was  a 
peculiar  institution  of  archaic  jurisprudence  for  retaining  the  woman  in 
bondage  for  life.     Maine  An.  I.  p.  147. 
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showed  his  respect  for  them  when,  desiring  to  leave  a  third  of  his 
estate  to  Livia  his  wife,  mother  of  two  children,  and  entitled  bj 
law  to  only  two  tenths,  he  caused  himself  to  be  relieved  of  his 
disabilities  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.' 

This  was  not  all.  In  order  to  discourage  celibacy,  Augnstus 
ordained  that  those  who  were  not  married  should  be  unable  to  in- 
herit from  strangers.  He  went  still  further,  and  by  way  of  favor- 
ing fruitful  unions,  decided  that  those  who,  having  married,  shonld 
have  no  children,  should  receive  only  half  of  the  inheritanca 

In  testaments  and  legacies,  all  those  portions  which  lapsed  by 
reason  of  the  incapacity  of  the  tenants  in  tail,  were  bestowed 
upon  those  who  being  called  by  the  same  testament,  had  children." 
In  default  of  parents,  the  lapsed  portions  went  to  the  public 
treasury,  or  as  Tacitus  says  with  bitter  irony,  to  the  Roman 
people  as  the  common  parent  of  all  citizens.' 

But  under  Caracalla  the  treasury  in  its  intense  affection  for  the 
public  interests  found  that  its  portion  was  unsuitable,  and  made 
itself  sole  heir  of  lapsed  inheritances/ 

At  the  same  time  second  marriages  were  not  only  encouraged, 


*Dion  Cassius,  Ivi,  32.  Saet.  Aug.  101  and  the  note  of  the  Delphin 
Edition,  p.  228.  It  was  tlte  lex  Voconia  which  Augustus  thus  caused  to 
be  suspended  in  favor  of  Livia.  Gains  ii,  226.  Gaius.  Tomk.  &  Lem. 
Ed.  p.  392,  et  seq.  The  lex  Voconia,  a  Plebiscitum,  was  proposed  bj  Q. 
Yoconius  Saxa,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  passed  169  6.  G.  It  provided 
that  no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy,  or  donatio  mortis  causa 
more  than  the  heirs  unitedly ;  it  also  declared  that  no  woman  should  be 
instituted  heir  to  a  person  qui  centum  miUia  certs  census  est  See  also 
Sandars  Inst.  Just.  p.  344.     Cicero  de  Leg,  ii,  19. 

^  Ga.iu3  ii,  206.  That  author  corrects  Montesquieu  who  has  been  led 
into  an  error.  We  translate  the  words  of  Gains.  After  the  lex  Fapia 
the  share  of  the  party  failing  to  establish  his  claim,  becomes  a  lapsed 
portion — portio  caduca — and  falls  to  those  who,  taking  under  ih.%  same 
testament,  have  children. 

'  Tacit  Anfiol.  iii.  28. 

*Ulp.  xvii.     Hunter's  Rom.  L.  p.  601  ;  Pliny,  Epist  10,  88. 
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bat  even  commanded/  Parents  who  were  nnwilling  to  dif^poee  of 
their  children  in  marriage  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  magis- 
trate.* 

Free-bom  men  who  were  not  senators  were  permitted  to  marry 
freed-women,  which  was  a  great  departure  from  ancient  custom.' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  too  frequent*  divorces,  impe- 
diments founded  on  affinity  were  limited,  while  conditions  against 
marriage  imposed  by  testaments  and  enfranchisements  were  void/ 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  laws  Julia,  de  Tnari- 
tandis  ordinibus^  and  Papia  Poppaea.  They  appealed  to  avarice, 
the  weak  side  of  the  Boman  character,  were  never  popular,  and 
had  also  other  serious  disadvantages.  They  caused  the  public 
treasury,  with  its  greedy  tendencies  and  nefarious  retinue  of  in- 
formers, to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  family."  Finally  they 
made  a  speculation,  a  traffic  of  marriage.  '^People  marry  and 
have  children,'*  says  Plutarch,  "  not  for  the  purpose  of  having 
heirs,  but  to  secure  inheritances ;'"  a  profound  remark  which  Mon- 
tesquieu  has  cited  without  observing  that  it  arraigns  not  only  the 
depravity  of  JEloman  morals,  but  the  laws  also  which  made  those 
morals  bad ;  laws  whose  judicious  policy  his  genius  nevertheless 
admired.^ 

Such,  however,  was  certainly  the  state  of  affairs,  if  we  believe 
Juvenal,  who  puts  this  shameless  language  into  the  month  of  a 

*Ulp.  xiv. 

*  D.  23,  2,  19,  (ie  ritu  nupt 
■Tit  Liv.  xxxix,  19. 
*Heinec,  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii. 

*  Montesquieu  loc.  cit 

*  By  the  Papia-Poppien  law  the  people  under  the  fiction  of  universal 
parent  were  declared  heirs  of  the  lapsed  estates  of  such  as  lived  in 
celibacy,  regardless  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  paternal  character. 
To  enforce  this  law,  informers  were  encouraged,  who  harassed  the  city  of 
Rome  and  extended  their  inqnisitions  all  over  Italy.  In  every  citizen 
they  found  a  man  to  plunder.  Many  were  rained  and  all  struck  with 
terror.     Tacitus.  Annala  iii,  28. 

'  De  Tamour  des  peres. 
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complaisant  adalterer.  ^^  Ingrate,  why  do  you  complain }  Ton 
are  a  father.  I  procure  for  yon  the  rightR  of  a  parent,  jwMk 
parentis.  It  is  through  me  that  yon  will  be  instituted  heir,  you 
will  receive  not  only  the  legacies  which  will  be  given  you,  but 
the  sweet  emoluments  of  the  lapsed  inheritances,  et  dtdoe  oaducum; 
and  if  I  happen  to  put  three  children  into  your  house  do  yon  not 
see  the  other  advantages  which  you  have  in  expectancy,  over  and 
above  those  inheritances  ? "  ' 

What  morals,  what  society  !  Meanwhile  Christianity  came,  find- 
ing marriage,  thus  degraded  by  avarice,polluted  in  its  holiest  rela- 
tions by  the  baseness  of  the  love  of  gain,  and  resting  politically  on  a 
foundation  of  interest.  But  Christianity  had  not  been  established 
as  a  mere  spectator  of  such  degradation.  According  to  its  prin- 
ciples marriage  should  spring  from  a  free  attachment,'  and  the 
Papian  law  was  based  upon  a  forgetfulness  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence,' a  culpable  materialism.  The  laws  of  Augustns  ought 
then  to  be  sacrificed ;  their  abrogation  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  regeneration  of  marriage.  Constantine  understood  this, 
and  by  suppressing  the  penalties  against  celibacy  substituted  the 
Christian  and  truly  moral  system  of  the  freedom  of  marriage,*  for 
the  Pagan  system  based  upon  pecuniary  interest. 

Some  authors,  and  Montesquieu  among  others,  believed  that 
Constantine  only  had  in  view  the  encouraging  of  continence,  that 
virtue  which  contemplative  minds  regarded  as  an  effort  of  Chria- 

'  Jam  pater  es :  dedimus  quod  f amae  opponere  possis 

Jura  parentis  habes ;  propter  me  scriheris  Jueres : 

Legatum  omne  capis  ;  nee  non  et  dulce  caducum. 

Commoda  praBterea  jungentor  multa  caducis 

Si  numerum,  si  tres  implevero    *    *     * 

Satire  ix.  v.  86. 
■St.  Matthew,  Chap,  xix,  11. 

"Sozomen.     Hist,  ecclesiast.  liv.  I,  c.  ix. 

*L.  1.  C.  Theod.  de  infirmand.  poen.  coBlib.  and  C.  Justin,  ix,  58.  I. 
Same  title.  Qui  jures  veteri  coelibes  habebantar,  imminentibus  legam 
terroribus  liberentur. 
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tian  perfection ;  but  I  consider  hie  plan  more  comprehensive.  I 
will  not  deny,  however,  that  celibacy  might  have  lo8t  its  disfavor 
among  the  Christians,  and  that  the  example  of  their  great  founder 
might  have  led  many  ardent  spirits  to  renounce  the  legitimate 
union  of  the  sexes,  with  a  view  to  mortification.  I  am  aware 
that  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  that  the  first  associa- 
tions of  recluses  devoted  to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly* 
pleasures  were  formed.  That  prince  admired  their  contempt  for 
sublunary  thiugs,  and  their  sublime  exile  from  society/  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  controverted  that  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
cadnciary  laws  he  desired  to  dignify  that  mode  of  living  which 
seemed  to  realize  the  most  elevated  kind  of  philosophy.  By 
stopping  here,  however,  he  would  have  grasped  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  By  removing  the  obstacles  which  Augustus  had 
opposed  to  a  voluptuous  celibacy,  so  different  from  the  cenobitic 
austerity,  Constantine  secured  a  two-fold  result ;  on  the  one  hand 
he  gratified  those  who  desired  to  lead  a  solitary  and  mortified  life, 
while  on  the  other  he  purified  the  motives  for  marrying.  Upon 
the  freedom  of  marriage  he  set  the  seal  of  a  divine  attachment, 
and  harmonized  the  spirit  of  the  civil  with  the  character,  wholly 
new,  which  the  evangelical  law  had  impressed  upon  the  most 
solemn  and  important  of  the  acts  of  civil  lifa 

Out  of  respect  for  matrimonial  blandishments,  Constantine  did 
not  touch  the  decimary  laws  which  measured  the  extent  of  dona- 
tions between  husband  and  wife  by  the  number  of  children  ";  those 
laws  were  abrogated*  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  who  was  con- 


>  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii  speaks  of  the  civilities  extended  by  Constantine 
to  Saint  Antonius,  the  founder  of  monastic  life  in  Egypt.  The  origin  of 
the  monastic  institutions  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Thomasin — Discipline 
(U  VEglise,  torn.  I.  p.  1419-1426 — and  Helyot — Hist,  des  Ordre  MonasL 
torn  i.  p.  1-66.     See  also  Bingham's  Christian  AtUiquities.  bk.  vii. 

*See  Godefroy  on  law.     1,  C.  Theod.  de  infirm,  posn.  ccdih. 

'L.  1.  C.  Theod.  de  infir.  p(jm,  ccdih.  and  Poth.  Pand.  t.  ii,  p.  355. 

*  L.  2.  and  4,  C.  Theod.  dt  Jure  liberor. 
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vinced  that  the  best  means  of  favoring  marriage  was  tbe  freedom' 
of  that  sentiment  of  reciprocal  tenderness  and  eonjogal  affection 
which  it  is  designed  to  deyelop.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  innovations  overthrew  completely 
the  memorable  laws  which  the  Pagan  Csdsars  had  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  their  empira  For  a  policy  founded  upon  interest, 
the  Christian  emperors *8ubstitnted  a  government  which  proclaimed 
liberty  and  natural  affection  as  its  motives,  to  which  JustiniaD 
added  equality,  and  ratified  all  the  marriages  which  the  lawg  of 
Augustus  had  prohibited  with  vile  or  infamous'  persons.  Tbe 
husband  of  Theodora*  ordained  that  the  level  should  efface  those 
inequalities  which  prejudices  were  able  to  respect,  bat  which 
religion  could  not  sanction. 

Chaptbr  17. 

Second  Marriages. 

As  to  second  marriages,  we  recently  remarked  tliat  Aagnstus 
encouraged  tliem.  He  retained,  however,  those  laws  which  pun- 
ished with  infamy^  the  woman  who  contracted  a  new  matrimonial 
alliance  within  ten  months  of  her  bereavement;*  those  laws  were 
founded  not  only  upon  public  virtue,  but  upon  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  certainty   of  lineage,  propter  turbaiianem  sanr 

>  Quantum  superstes  amor  exegertt  1.  2  C.  Theod.  de  jure  liberor. 

^  Theodosius  says  expressly  in  the  last  law.  G.  Theod.  de  legit,  hatred. 
That  such  was  the  object  of  the  law.  2.  C.  Theod.  de  jure  liber. :  vi 
matrimaniis  auxilium  impartiret;  and  at  the  end:  jure  matrimonii 
prceponamtLS. 

■  L.  29  C.  de  nuptiis, 

*  It  is  known  that  she  had  been  an  actress. 

^Infamy  resulted  from  condemnation  in  2k  judicium  publicum^  froiii  being 
convicted  of  acts  involving  gross  moral  turpitude.  Cic.  pro  Cax.  7-9  D. 
iii,  2.  1 ;  C.  ii,  12.  Lord  Mackenzie.  Roman  Law.  p.  77.  Hunter's /^om. 
L.  p.  546,  note  1.  The  infliction  of  infamy  was  designed  to  strengthen 
what  Bentham  calls  the  social  sanction,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
the  legal  sanction.     Hunter's  Rom.  Law,  p.  357.    • 

•  Pothier  Pand.  t.  i.  p.  99.  §6.  de  his  qui  notantur.  The  Roman  year 
was  primitively  composed  of  ten  months. 


'  -"w"  ■  iv      mj,  ^m 
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^n»/  But  nascent  ChriBtianity  had  not  condemned  second  mar- 
riages ;  St.  Paul  had  even  commended  them  to  yoang  widows. 
Nevertheless  doubts  were  entertained  by  a  class  of  rigid  minds, 
known  as  catiiari  or  the  pwre^  who  excommunicated  those  who 
entered  into  second  marriages.  But  the  council  of  Niqe,  held 
nnder  Constantine,  did  not  permit  the  words  of  the  great  apostle 
to  be  disregarded ;  the  pure  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  as  heretics,'  and  the  most  distinguished  doctors,  Saint 
Augustine  for  example/  proclaimed  the  legitimacy  of  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  even  fifth  marriages.^ 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  content  with  a  single  marriage 
were  considered  the  more  meritorious.  The  resolution  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  life  in  continence,  bore  witness  to  the  purest  senti- 
ments ;  a  fidelity  which  extended  even  to  the  tomb,  a  love  so  ardent 
and  disinterested  that  it  survived  even  death  itself,  were  pledges  of 
a  high  degree  of  abnegation.* 

Thus  had  vanished  the  political  thought  which  Augustus  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors,  and  which  they  had  strictly  guarded  for 
the  good  of  the  empire. 

But  Christianity  had  in  view  the  founding  of  another  kingdom, 
the  conquest  of  another  city.     The  old  spirit  declined,  while  other  « 
teudencies  conspired  to  rejuvenate  society,  and  open  the  way  to  a 
more  advanced  civilization.     We  have   now  reached  that  point. 

Second  marriages  are  not  proscribed ;  they  are  not,  however, 
any  longer  a  means  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  and  of  acquir- 
ing successions  ;  persons  are  free  to  follow  their  temporal  affections 
or  religious  convictions. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  sagacity  of  the  Christian  emper- 


»  Forcible  expression  of  Ulpian.     D.  iii.  2,  12. 

'Canon  8.  Sequentur  ecclesiaB  decreta  (Kiitharoi),  id  est,  quiB  et  cum 
digarais  coraraunicabunt.  Vide  also  Council  of  Aries,  year  314.  Canon 
10. 

'  Died  in  430. 

•  Vide  the  Dtctionair^  de  droit  canon^  by  Durand,  of  Milan.     Noces, 

^  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Jerome. 
62 
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ors,  as  exemplified  by  the  laws  which  they  published  with  respect 
to  second  marriages.  Tliose  laws  are  a  happy  combination  of 
guaranties  for  morals,  for  the  family,  and  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  species. 

They  discriminate  with  sagacity  between  precept  and  advice, 
between  the  duties  of  social  life  and  the  perfection  of  the  ascetic, 
and  are  a  discreet  conciliation  of  the  thought  of  the  Church  and 
the  necessities  of  the  politician.* 

For  the  Augustan  system,  which  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
families,  another  wholly  new  and  not  less  moral  is  subatitnted; 
it  consists  in  the  preservation  of  the  family,  in  assuring  it  of  its 
patrimony,  and  in  shielding  it  from  the  storms  which*  give  birth  to 
struggles  of  interest  between  different  marriages. 

At  first,  Theodosius  the  Great,  following  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  assembled  in  council  at  Constantinople,  extended  to  a 
year  the  term  during  which  a  woman  was  forbidden  to  remarry, 
and  confirmed  the  penalty  of  infamy,  which  the  edicts  of  the 
pretor  inflicted  upon  the  widow  who  did  not  observe  the  religion 
of  mournings  rdiffionern,  hietus.  But  to  infamy  he  added  a  sanc- 
tion, doubtless  new  and  more  efficacious,  at  a  period  when  ancient 
opinions  experienced  such  profound  alterations.  The  woman  lost 
the  profits  of  her  first  marriage,  and  could  not;  give  to  her  aocona 
husband  more  than  a  third  of  her  property ;  she  was  incapable  of 
inheriting  from  a  stranger  and  could  not  succeed  to  her  own  rela- 
tives beyond  the  third  degree.' 

Meanwhile  it  was  insufficient  to  simply  force  the  woman  to  the 
widowhood  of  a  year,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  still  higher,  to 
measure  the  influence  of  second  marriages  in  themselves,  and  espec- 
ially of  a  premature  second  marriage,  and  to  consider  them  in  their 
relations  to  children  of  the  flrst  marriage,  too  often  forgotten  by 
imprudent  mothers  or  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  step-mothers ;  the 


» C.  Justin,  ix,  5,  1.     de   secundis  nuptiis]  also  C.  Theod.  Same  title: 
year  381. 

'Godefroy  on  law.     1.  C.  Theod.  de  secundis  nupttis  towards  the  end. 
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last  being  a  feature  for  which  the  laws  of  the  Christian'  emperors 
are  especially  remarkable.  The  slight  favor  with  which  Christi- 
anity regarded  second  marriages,  permitted  it  to  occupy  itself  with 
this  precious  interest,  cast  into  the  shade  until  now  for  political 
considerations.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Saint  Ambrose  for 
example,  had  made  it  the  object  of  their  solicitnde.' 

At  first  Theodosins  the  Great  decided  that  the  woman  who 
remarried,  having  children  of  a  first  marriage,  should  forfeit  her 
property  in  all  donations  and  voluntary  gifts  which  her  first  mar- 
riage might  have  procured  her,  from  what  title  soever  such  prop- 
erty might  accrue ;  the  estate  composing  those  voluntary  gifts  was 
secured  by  mortgage,"  and  bestowed  irrevocably  upon  the  children, 
reserving  the  usufruct  to  the  mother.*  At  a  later  period  Theodo- 
sins II,  and  Valentinian  II,*  extended  tliose  provisions  to  fathers 
who  remarried.  It  was  not  alone  in  case  of  natural  death  that  the 
conversion  of  property  into  a  use  was  decreed.  Justinian  ordained 
that  it  should  take  place  in  case  of  divorce." 

While  omitting  many  details,'  I  nevertheless  have  established  a 
fact  of  leading  importance,  nauiely,  the  advent  of  the  interest  of 
children  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of  second  marriages ;" 
that  interest,  unappreciated  even  at  this  day,  was  brought  to  light 
by  Christian  ideas  ;  it  is  paramount  in  modern  civilization  and  is 


*  L.  1.  C  J.  dt  secundts  nuptiis. 

*Hexameran  lib.  VI  c.  iv.  §  22.  PIo  says :  Nalura  hoc,  bestiis  infundit 
ut  catnlos  proprios  ament,  ut  fetus  suos  diligant.  Nesciunt  iilm  odt'a 
novercalia^  nec^  mtUato  concubitur  parentes  a  sobole  depravantur,  neque 
noveruni  prce/erre  filtos  postertoris  copvdoe^  superioris  aiUem  neylujcre,  *  *  * 
Nesciunt  cariiatis  differentiam. 

'L.  1.  C.  J.  before  cited.     See   also   N*ovel    XXII,   cap.  xxii  and  law 
4.  C.  ad  S.  a  Ihtull. 
*Godefroy  on  law  2,  C.  Theod.  de  secundis  nuptiis. 

*  L.  6.  §2.  and  L.  8.  §4.  C.  de  secundis  yiuptiis,  L.  C.  Theod.  de  secundis 
nuptiis 

*1j.  3.  C.   de  secundis  nuptiis. 

'  1j  5.  C.  id.  Nov.  XXII,  c.  xxx,  and  Nov.  II,  c.  ii. 

'  L.  9.  C.  de  sec.  nupt,  and  Nov.  xxii,  c  xxx. 
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that  for  which  the  illnstrious  Chancellor  de  THopital  agaia  nised 
his  voice  in  the  celebrated  edict  of  1560. 

There  was  yet  but  one  step  to  be  taken ;  it  was  neoesfiar;  to 
provide  for  the  case,  where,  under  the  influence  of  a  bUnd  entkasi- 
asm,  Uie  children  of  a  widow  or  widower  might  deprive  themaelves 
of  their  own  property  by  excessive  donations  in  favor  of  a  second 
marriage.  Leo  and  Authimius  provided  for  this  danger  by  au- 
thorizing only  the  gift  of  the  portion  belonging  to  the  child  taking' 
least  I  have  said  enough  to  point  out  the  spirit  of  the  legielatioQ 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  impulse  which  it  received  from  the 
Christian  religion/  That  morals  had  improved  seems  to  me  incon- 
testible.  Should  any  one  offer  the  objection  that  these  laws  as  well 
as  those  of  Augustus  employed  private  interest  for  attaining  their 
ends,  I  reply  that  the  means  are  good  for  securing  the  execatiou  of 
prohibitory  laws;  they  are  bad,  however,  when  the  law  advises au 
act,  and  when  that  act  is  one  of  those  wliich  demand  the  spontan- 
eity of  the  will. 

Chapter  V. 

Impediments  on  account  of  Consanguinity, 

According  to  a  rule  common  to  almost  all  polished  nations,  the 
family  must  not  find  in  its  own  bosom  the  elements  of  a  new 
family.'  Blood  abhors  itself  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  it  is  by 
foreign  blood  that  it  wishes  to  be  perpetuated.  The  Eomanswere 
faithful  from  the  earliest  times  to  that  law  of  nature,  and  their 
entire  history  testifies  to  their  aversion  for  incestuous  marriages. 

*  See  them  in  Pothier  Pand.  t.  ii,  p,  89. 

*  L.  6  and  9,  de  secundis  nuptiis.     Nov.  xxii.  c.  xxvii,  xxviii,  and  xxxi. 

*  Vide.  Montesq.  liv.  xxvi,  chap.  xiv. 

*Sextus  Marius,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Spain,  having  abused  his 
daughter  was  precipitated  from  the  Tarpean  Hock. 
Virgil  says : 

Hie  thalamum  invasit  natae  vetitosque  hymeneos: 
Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas  ausoque  potitL 

^neid,  VI.  Ver.  623 
Tacitus  Annal,  XII,  4.     In  Egypt,  a  man  might  marry  the  sister  of  his 
father  and  mother.     At  Athens,  a  marriage  was  only  permitted  with  tb^ 
sister  of  the  mother.     Seneca,  Apolog.  VIII. 
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But  where  ought  the  barrier  which  separates  relatives  from  each 
other  to  be  fixed  ?  At  what  degree  of  relationship  can  conjugal 
love  take  the  place  of  the  affection  of  the  household  7  This  de- 
pends largely  upon  circumstances.  The  morals  of  the  family  ought 
to  be  protected  by  absolute  prohibitions,  in  proportion  as  relatives 
live  together  in  domestic  intimacy.  On  the  contrary,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  live  apart,  and  the  degrees  of  relationship  become  re- 
mote, the  more  the  laws  ought  to  be  relaxed. 

Christianity  found  it  necessary  to  recognize  the  wise  prohibitions 
established  at  Rome;  but  did  not  deem  them  sufficient,  and  for  the 
following  reasons :' 

At  its  advent,  Christianity  was  an  association,  in  which  all  who 
held  the  faith  were  united  by  the  bond  of  a  spiritual  relationship,  and 
by  the  voluntary  community  of  goods.'  The  identity  of  faith  which 
brought  strangers  together,  strengthened  for  a  more  cogent  reason 
the  bonds  of  the  family ;  it  engendered  between  relatives,  relations 
of  protection  and  reciprocal  regard,  more  numerous  and  close. 
But  for  the  end  which  it  had  in  view,  it  was  necessary  that  those 
relations  should  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  an  austere  famili- 
arity, in  order  to  subject  them  as  far  as  possible  to  one  rule  of 
spirituality  ;  this  was  necessary  also  in  view  of  an  enlightened 
policy.     Much  was  said  among  the  pagans  of  the  impure  lives  of 


'  I  deem  it  expedient  to  record  here  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Augustine, 
which  to  me  appears  admirable,  de  civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv,  c.  xxvi,  de  jure  con- 
nubiorum. 

At  the  beginning,  when  there  was  but  one  family,  men  were  compelled 
to  marry  their  sisters.  At  a  later  period  the  bond  of  relationship  became 
an  obstacle  in  public  opinion  and  in  legislation,  because  it  seemed  expe- 
dient to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  the  bonds  of  affection  between  the 
members  of  human  society.  Habita  est  enim  ratio  rectissima  caritatis^  ut 
homines  quibus  esset  utilis  atque  honesta  concordia  diversarum  nccessitu- 
dinum  vinculis  nectarentur ;  nee  unus  in  uno  multas  haberet,  sed  singula) 
spargarentnr  in  singulos,  ac  sic  ad  socialem  vitam  diligentius  colligandam, 
plurioia)  plurimos  obtinerent  *****  Sic  numerostus  se  caritas  porrtgit 
*  *  Atque  ita  se,  non  in  paucitate  coarctatum  sed  latius  atque  numerosius 
propinquitatibus   crehris,  vinculum  sociale  diffunderey 

•Acts.  II,  44,  47;  IV,  32,  34,  37. 
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the  GhristiaDe,  of  their  incest,  and  of  the  promiscuonsneaB  of  women . 
How  oonld  they  answer  such  calumnies  save  by  saintly  morale  and 
aastere  habits  V 

From  those  ideas  and  from  that  situation  arose  the  necessity  of 
proscribing  marriages  between  relatives ;  for  the  hope  of  marria^ 
often  emboldened  passion,  and  fascinated  feebleness.  Bat  passion 
should  be  deprived  of  that  weapon,  and  feebleness  fortified  against 
that  snare.  Finally,  to  those  considerations  of  high  morality  and 
wise  government,  was  added  a  general  reason,  namely,  that  of  pro- 
pagating in  the  bosom  of  society  itself,  those  sentiments  of 
affection  which  constitute  its  greatest  strength.  Among  members 
of  the  same  family  those  sentiments  maintain  themselves,  as  it 
were,  and  the  aid  of  the  legislator  or  of  artificial  assistance,  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  preserve  the  rights  of  consanguinity.  Bat, 
between  families,  strangers  the  one  to  the  other,  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  it  is  there  that  marriages  become  a  very  powerful  element 
for  maintaining  confraternity,  devotion  and  solidarity.  Saint  Au- 
gustine has  dwelt  with  force  and  eloquence  upon  that  consideration, 
and  we  must  give  it  great  weight  if  we  wish  to  penetrate  into  the 
Christian  system,  with  respect  to  impediments  to  marriage.  It  was 
eminently  wise  and  of  social  importance  to  prevent  marringes  from 
concentrating  themselves  in  the  family,  which  can  be  controlled  bj 
benevolence,  but  to  favor  them  outside  the  family,  in  onler  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  society  by  alliances,  from  which  spring  a  more 
active  charity  and  a  more  enduring  concord. 

Accordingly,  if  we  consult  the  most  positive  witnesses  we  dis- 
cover it  to  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  civil  laws  permit  certain 
marriages ;  tor  example,,  those  between  cousins.  Christians  were 
careful  to  abstain  from  the^e,  for  cousins  were  brothers  in  their 
eyes  ;'  they  were  such  by  the  two- fold  bond  of  a  more  affectionate 
relationship  and  by  a  common  faith. 

1  Tert  Apidog.^  c.  IX.     Antenicene,  Library.  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 

*  St.  Augustine,  loc,  cit  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  divine  law  is 
silent  on  that  subject.  St  Chrysostom  in  his  analysis  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (book  of  Numbers)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  St  Ambrose,  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  sixtieth  Epistle,  ad  PcUemum,  wishes  to  connect  with  the 
divine  law  the  legal  prohibitions  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak;  but  his 
aunotator  declares  that  he  did  not  understand  that  law. 
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It  was  by  such  and  many  other  cnBtoms,  full  of  vigilance  with 
respect  to  self,  that  the  Christians  maintained  virtue  in  their  Church 
and  that  Tertnllian  was  able  with  pride  to  defy  the  pagans  to  name 
a  single  instance  where  his  co-religionists  had  been  condemned 
for  theft,  brigandage,  adaltery,  ravishment^  frauds  or  peijury/ 

I  do  not  say  that  those  felicitous  traditions  were  always  main- 
tained unbroken,  when  Christianity  had  extended  its  conquests. 
Bat  the  precepts  remained,  constituting  a  great  moral  force,  and 
the  Christian  Emperors  acted  with  sagacity  when  they  gave  those 
precepts  the  support  of  the  temporal  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  of  their  edicts  respecting  incest- 
aons  marriages  were  addressed  more  especially  to  the  Orient.  In 
fact,  under  the  burning  climate  of  the  East,  pagan  society  presented 
the  most  ungovernable  licentiousness  of  morals.  In  Syria  and 
Phenicia,  if  we  can  believe  the  historians  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  family  had  almost  fallen  into  dissolution.  The  proximity  of 
Persia  served  to  maintain  in  those  countries  usages  contrary  to 
natural  modesty,  from  which  the  Romans  had  never  departed  in 
their  laws.  Women  were  almost  common,  children  often  ignorant 
of  their  father  and  family,  and  young  girls  freely  offered  to  stran- 
gers. 

How  marked  the  contnist,  in  comparison  with  the  sublime  virtue 
of  those  pions  recluses  and  heroic  virgins  who,  under  the  same 
climate  seemed  to  defy  human  weakness  by  their  efforts  of  chastity  1 
History  informs  us  that  Constantine,  moved  by  the  degraded  con 
dition  of  those  nations,  built  them  churches,  summoned  thither 
priests  and  bishops,  and  thus  restored  to  them   the    first  ideas   of 

• 

civilization.'  Nevertheless,  the  irregularities  still  continued,  if  not 
generally,  at  least  by  partial  infractions.  The  Christian  Emperors 
then  gave  especial  attention  to  the  locality  where  the  evil  was  most 
pressing,  made  incessant  war  upon  it,  and  ordained  that  through- 
out the  empire  the  family   should   rest   upon   the   foundation   of 

*  Apolog. 

•Godefroy  (on  law.  1,  C.  Theod  de  incestis  nujjtns),  gives  the  text  of 
the  Greek  historian. 
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modest  affectiong,  and  that  the  bond  of  relationship  shonld,  in  some 
degree,  be  spiritualized. 

Mark,  then,  how  Christianity  proceeded  to  accomplish  that  object 
and  to  improve  the  Roman  law  with  respect  to  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments. It  was  already  believed  that  natural  modesty  forbade  tbe 
espousing  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister;  but  Claudius  became 
smitten  with  Agrippina,  daughter  of  his  brother  Oermanicus,  and 
caused  a  senaiua  consuUum  to  be  passed,  legalizing  a  marriage  . 
between  an  uncle  and  the  daughter  of  his  brotherj  Domitian  had  I 
also  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Titus ;'  but  a  marriage 
between  an  uncle  and  the  daughter  of  his  sister  always  remained 
prohibited.  Constance,  believing  that  the  new  should  be  bronght 
back  to  the  absolute  prohibitions  of  the  ancient  law,  passed  at 
Antioch  in  339,  a  law  addressed  to  the  province  of  Phenicia,  and 
prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  death,  marriage  between  an  uncle 
and  the  daughter  of  his  brother  or  sister." 

Some  years  later  that  prince  turned  his  attention  to  the  marriage 
of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  and  of  a  deceased  brother's  wife.  In 
355  during  the  Arian  contest  and  the  exile  of  the  principal  aatho- 
dox  bishops  of  the  West,^  he  issued  at  Eome  an  edict — the  only 
one  on  this  subject,  which  was  not  addressed  to  the  Orient,*  pro- 
hibiting those  unions ;  they  were  permitted  by  the  ancient  castoms 
of  the  Pagans,"  very   frequent  in   the  West    as   well  as  in  the 

>  Tacit.  Annal,  XII,  5,  6  j  Gains  I,  62.     Uip.  Frag,  de  his  quiinpoUsUtU 
sunty  V,  2  :  Sneton,  Clarul,.  26  ;  As  to  the  general  law  prohibiting  marriages    , 
in  tbe  direct  line,  see  Ghtius  I,  59  ;  see  also  Tomk.  and   Lemon's  Oaios, 
p.  64-67. 

'  Sueton.  in  Domit  22. 

'  L.  1,  C.  Theod.  de  incest  nupt  Ulpian  Fragm,  1  says ;  Si  quis  earn 
quam  non  licet,  nxorem  duxerit,  incestum  matrimonium  contrahit,  ideoque 
liberi  in  potestate  ejus  non  fiunt,  sed  quasi  valgo  concepti  spurii  sant 

*  Gibbon,  chap.  xxi.     *  Remark  of  Godefroy. 

•  Ftsi  liciium  veteres  crediderunt  The  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  or  of  a  deceased  brother's  wife  after  having  been  permitted  was 
prohibited  by  Yalentinian,  Theodosius  and  Arcadins.  *^Fratris  nxorem 
ducendi,  vel  duabns  sororibus  conjungendi  penitus  licentiam  submovemus." 
C.  5,  5. 
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East,'  bat  disapproved'  of  by  the  Church  for  reasons  already  stated. 
Constance  who,  during  his  entire  reis^n  loved  to  mingle  in  the 
afiPairs  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  often  caused  the  Church  the  chagrin 
of  seeing  the  orthodox  faith  trampled  under  foot,  proved  himself 
in  this  instance  fiuthful  to  the  canons  by  declaring  ill^timate  all 
children  bom  of  such  unions.  His  successors,  at  the  call  of  the 
clergy,  followed  his  example.*  They  increased  the  number  of 
constitutions,  and  the  numerous  edicts  which  they  published  in 
order  to  sanction  by  law  the  precepts  of  the  councils,  prove  that 
manners,  especially  those  of  ths  East,  resisted  that  innovation  for 
a  long  period.  We  know  that  Honorius  espoused  successively 
Mary  and  Thermantia,  daughters  of  Stilicho,^  and  ecclesiastical 
history  is  amazed,  that  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  not  prevented  by 
some  opposition  or  effaced  by  some  dispensation  so  sorrowful  an 
example*  of  incest. 

As  to  marriages  between  cousins  german,  primitive  Christianity 
proscribed  them  among  the  faithful,  as  I  have  before  shown  ;  but 
paganism  saw  nothing  unlawful  in  them.  Theodosius  the  Great 
was  the  first  Christian  emperor  who  interested  himself  in  the  in- 
troduction of  Christian  prohibitions  into  the  civil  law.  As  in 
separating  from  polytheism  society  renounced  paganism  rather 
than  adopted  the  severity  of  Christian  m«innor8,  Theodosius 
believed   it  necessary  to   arm   his    prohibitory    laws    with    the 


*  L.  2.  C.  Theod.  de  incest,  nupt.  with  commentary  of  Godefroy. 

*  V.  Letter  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  analyzed  by  Godefroy,  loc.  ciu 
and  the  coancil  of  New  Cesarea,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  Canon 
2.  Mulier  si  duohus  fratribus  nupserit  adjiciatur  usquo  ad  mortem.  Ve- 
rumtiimen  in  exitu,  propter  misericordiam,  si  promiserit,  quod  facta  incolu- 
niis  hujus  conjunctionis  vincula  dissolvat,  fructum  po9nitentia9  conse- 
quantur. 

'  Theodosius  the  Great.  L.  5  C.  Just,  de  incest  nuptiis.  Arcadius  L. 
3  C.  Theod.  de  incest  nuptiis,  Theodosius  the  Younger,  L.  4  C.  Theod. 
same  title.  Zeno.  L.  8  C.  Just  de  incest,  nuptiis,  Anastasius  L.  9  C. 
Just  same  title. 

*  Godefroy  loc,  cit.     Gibbon  chap.  xxix. 
*Le  nain  de  Tillemont,  t  v.  p.  557. 
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solemnity  of  intimidation.'  The  question  whs  nothing  leas  than 
that  of  fire  and  death,  penalties  which  were  excessive,  and  which 
Arcadins  mitigated  by  merely  ordaining  that  there  should  be 
neither  marriage  legitimacy  nor  dowry.'  But  the  morals  of  the 
Orient  accommodated  themselves,  with  difficulty,  to  those  ideas  of 
continency.  The  same  Arcadius  revoked  his  own  and  the  prohi- 
bitions of  Theodosius,  by  a  constitution  of  405,  which  Justinian 
has  inserted  in  his  Code,"  but  which  the  Theodosian  Code  does  not 
contain.  Such,  however,  was  not  entirely  the  case  in  the  Orient, 
where  Honorius  consented  to  legitimize  marriage  between  cousins, 
only  on  condition  that  they  be  authorized  by  a  rescript  of  the 
prince.* 

Such  are  the  gifts  which  imperial  legislation  bequeathed  to  the 
middle  ages.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  subject  to  recount  what 
they  became  in  the  hands  of  the  clerg}  during  their  contests  with 
barbarian  society. 

Chaptek  VL 

■ 

Divorce, 

Divorce  was  a  great  subject  of  strife  between  Christianity  and 
the  Koman  law.  No  part  of  Christian  philosophy  has  encountered 
so  much  resistance  and  so  many  difficulties. 

With  the  ideas  which  the  Romans  attached  to  marriage,  divorce 
was  a  logical  event  whose  frequency  manners  could  alone  control. 

*  See  the  Comment,  of  Godefroy  on  the  text  of  C.  Theod.  Si  nvptut  ex 
rescripto  petantur  ;  he  gives  the  history  of  that  constitution ;  and  L.  3  C. 
Theod.  de  incest  nuptiis. 

"  L.  3  C.  Theod.     Loc,  cit.  year  396. 

*  L.  19  C.  Just,  de  nuptiis. 

*  L.  1  C.  Theod.  si  nuptice  ex  rescripto.  See  above.  Godefroy,  who 
reconciles  very  well- the  law  of  Honorius  with  that  of  Arcadius,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Contius  and  Brisson.  All  modern  authors  have  taken  no  accouot 
of  that  agreement,  and  some  seem  to  believe  that  the  law  of  Arcadius 
was  general,  while  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  relate  to  the  Occident. 
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In  heroic  times,  when  the  dominion  of  the  husband  over  the 
wife  extended  even  to  the  ri^ht  of  life  and  death,  why  should  he 
not  have  been  able  to  repudiate  her  ?  > 

In  reality  the  wife  was  merely  a  thing,  of  which  the  husband 
bad  the  property  ;*  if  he  could  not  sell  her  he  was  at  least  per- 
mitted not  only  to  separate  from  her  by  divorce,  but  even  to  assign 
her  solemnly  to  a  friend  or  rival  who  might  covet  her  hand.  Cato 
transferred  Marcia,  his  wife,  to  his  friend  Hortensius,  who  received 
her  in  legitimate  wedlock,  and  Strabo,  who  relates  this  fact,'  adds 
that  Cato  only  conformed  to  an  ancient  custom  attested  by 
Plutarch^  and  again  met  with  at  Sparta,  above  the  ruins  of  nature 
and  of  modesty.  Augustus  took  advantage  of  it,  that  he  might 
receive  Livia  from  Tiberius  Nero,  her  husband.*    In  order  to  im- 


1  Divorce  was  also  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables.  M.  Nie- 
buhr,  however,  makes  an  exception  of  the  marriage  by  confarreation,  t.  L 
p.  324,  note  625.  Confarreaiio^  the  most  solemn  form  of  Roman  mar* 
riage,  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus  and  ten 
Roman  citizens.  White  bread  was  broken,  and  a  blessing  pronounced, 
Gaius.  Tomk.  &  Lem's.  Ed.  p.  102.     Ulp.  IX. 

'  In  Greece  a  hnsband  could  devise  his  wife,  as  a  part  of  his  property, 
to  any  individual  whom  he  pleased  to  choose  as  bis  successor.  The 
mother  of  Demosthenes  had  been  thns  devised,  and  the  formula  of  that 
transfer  has  been  preserved  in  the  discourse  against  Stephanus.  M,  de 
Maistre  Edatrissements  sur  les  sacnjices  ch.  ii.  p.  364,  Ed.  of  1836.  The 
reflection  of  those  usages  was  found  at  Rome. 

'Geograph.  lib.  xi,  p.  515. 

*  Comparison  of  Lycurgus  with  Nnma,  VI.  Heinec  should  bo  consulted 
on  the  Papian  law,  lib.  ii.  c.  XI,  §3,  Lucanus,  Pharmlta  lib.  ii,  verso  327 
pats  Marcia  upon  the  stage  and  recounts  poetically  her  return  to  Cato 
after  the  death  of  Ilortensius.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  ch.  29,  gives  the 
details  of  the  transaction  between  Cato  and  Ilortensius.  Appian  fie 
BeUvi  civilts  lib.  ii,  c.  xcix.  According  to  the  Ijwt  author,  (Jato  received 
Marcia  under  the  same  right  of  title  as  that  by  which  we  receive  anything 
we  may  have  lent  But,  a^ra^rding  to  Lucan  a  Hfffumd  marriage  was 
celebrated  between  Cato  and  Marcia. 

*  Tacit  Annal,  lib.  I,  x  ;  lib.  v.  I. 
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part  a  color  of  honesty  to  this  shamefnl  commerce,  a  strange 
fiction  borrowed  from  the  paternal  power  its  sacred  prerogatives, 
by  supposing  that  the  hnsband,  adoptive  father  of  the  wife/  dis- 
posed of  her  hand  like  the  father  who  gives  hii»  daughter  a  dowry 
and  a  hnsband.' 

If,  then,  we  take  that  point  of  view  which  considers  marriage 
as  one  of  the  consensual  contracts,  of  which  the  will  constitutes 
.  the  foundation,  does  it  not  follow  that  a  contrary  will  may  dis- 
solve it  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true,  as  the  historians 
assure  us,  that  divorce,  although  permitted  at  Borne,  did  not  b^in 
to  be  practiced  there  until  about  the  year  533,'  A.  U.  C.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  from  that  epoch  it  spreads  throughout  Roman 
society  and  appears  as  one  of  its  plagues.  Let  as  recall  some  of 
the  prominent  features  of  that  sorrowful  history. 

In  the  funeral  oration  for  Oluentius  Avitus,  we  aee  a  motlier 
provoking  her  son-in-law  to  divorce  and  boldly  espousing  him  after 
he  had  broken  his  marriage  with  her  daughter/ 

Cicero,  in  spite  of  his  virtues,  repudiated  Terentia  in  order  to 
put  himself  in  a  condition  to  pay  his  debts  by  espousing  another 


'  Filiaa  loco.  Gaius.  supra,  p.  25. 

^  It  appears  that  Augustus  had  some  scruples  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Livia.  Wherefore  he  consulted  the  pontiffs  whose  response  it 
was  easy  to  foresee.  Tacitus  also  treats  this  as  a  vain  comedy,  sajiog . 
"Et  consulti  per  ludibrium  pontificcs,  an  concepto,  necdum  edito  parttu 
ritu  nuberet."  We  translate  :  * 'Whether  in  that  condition  she  was  unable 
to  contract  a  second  marriage  was  indeed  referred  to  the  pontifis ;  hot 
that  very  reference  was  a  mockery  that  turned  all  religion  into  a  jest'' 
Lib.  I.  ch.  X. 

"Dyon.  of  Halicar,  lib.  ii,  §26.  Plutarch  "Comparison  of  Theseus  with 
Romulus  VII."  and  "  Comparison  of  Lycurgus  with  Numa."  VII.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  II,  c.  i.  note  4.  Tertullian  "Monogamia"  §9  and  Apolog,  §6. 

« Cicero  says ;  ^'Oh,  the  incredible  wickedness  of  the  woman,  and  with 
the  exception  of  this  single  instance,  unheard  of  before  since  the  world 
began  !  "     Pro.  Cluentio  V  and  VI. 
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woman. ^  Paulns  Erailius  divorced  the  intelligent  and  beautiful 
Papyria  for  no  other  reason  than  this :  '^My  shoes  are  new  and 
well  made,  and  yet  I  am  obliged  to  change  them.  No  one  knows 
but  me,  where  tliey  hurt  me.' "  As  I  have  before  said,  Angustus 
received  Livia"  from  her  husband  who  consented  to  part  with  her 
in  order  to  condescend  to  the  adulterous  love  of  the  emperor. 
Mecenas  was  celebrated  for  his  thousand  marriages  and  daily 
divorces.*  Sometimes  a  wife  was  repudiated  out  of  hatred  for 
her  family,*  frequently  on  account  of  her  age,*  or  because  she  was 
infirm/  111  fortune  to  the  wife  whose  beauty  had  flown.  "Make 
your  preparations  to  depart,"  were  the  words  of  the  freedman, 
who  delivered  to  the  wife  the  libel  of  repudiation.*  "Depart,  your 
appearance  is  disgusting  to  us,  you  wipe  your  nose  too  often  ;  de- 
part, I  say,  at  once,  we  expect  a  nose  less  moist  than  yours."* 
Finally — and  this  is  the  consummation  of  the  opprobrium — as  the 
hasband  secured  the  dowry  when  divorce  took  place  on  account 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  wife,  it  happened  that  men  in  pursuit 
of  wealth  married  shameless  women  provided  they  had  property, 
in  order  to  repudiate  them  under  pretext  of  their  licentiousness.** 


*  Plutarch.  Life  of  Cicero.  L.  ii. 

'  Plutarch.  Life  of  Paulus  EmiliuSj  vii. 

•Tacitus.  Annal.   Lib.  V,  c.  i.     Elle  etait  grosse  six  mots  I 

*Qui  uxorem  millies  duxit.     Squqoo,  Epist,  114.      Quotidiana  repudia 
says  Seneca  de  Provid,  c.  iii. 

^  Cicero  ^0  Cluentio.  says  when  sudden  enmities  have  arisen   among 
relatives  we  oflen  see  divorces  taking  place . 

'L.  61,  D.  de  donat  inter  vir  et  uxor.     ^Gkiius.  same  law.   Sandars' 
Just.  p.  242,  244. 

\See  Pothier,  Pand .  t.  II,  p.  55,  n.  4.     Paul,  L.  9  D.  de  divortiis, 
"  ''CoUige  sarcinulas,  dicet  libertus,  et  exi ; 
Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  ut  sepe  emungeris.     Exi 
Ocius,  et  properea ;  sicco  venit  altera  naso . " 

Juvenal,  Sat.  VI,  v.  142. 

'  Valer.  Max.  lib.  VIII,  c.  ii,  n.  3.   '"Plutarch  Life  of  Marius,  Ixix. 
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On  the  other  hand  women  perceiving  that  they  were  protected 
neither  by  virtue  nor  affection,  gave  themselves  up  without  restraint 
to  the  most  frightful  conduct,  thus  furnishing  new  evidence  of  the 
truth  attested  by  the  experience  of  all  time,  that  it  is  the  abuse  of 
divorce  which  leads  women  to  adultery.  Accordingly  we  see 
them  exhibiting  the  same  licentiousness  as  men,  sharing  in  their 
orgies,  defying  the  most  intrepid  to  load  the  stomach  with  more 
wine  and  food,  and  surpassing  them  even  in  the  refinements  of 
luxury,'  except  in  paying  by  early  infirmities  and  by  diseases 
foreign  to  their  sex,  the  penalty  of  vices  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  known.*  Adultery  seemed  no  longer  a  crime  after  Clodins 
made  use  of  it  to  wash  himself  of  his  adulterous  profanation.' 
"Has  any  one  to-day  the  least  shame  for  adultery  ?  "  said  Seneca ; 
''chastity  is  only  a  proof  of  deformity.  Adultery,  when  limited 
to  a  single  paramour,  is  nothing  but  marriage.^" 

Against  such  errors,  of  what  avail  were  the  fear  of  divorce  and 
pecuniary  penalties?  From  the  time  of  Plautus*  women  enjoyed 
—at  least  those  not  in  power* — the  right  of  breaking  the  conjugal 
bond  at  pleasure.  Accordingly  they  prevented  divorce  by  de- 
manding it  for  themsehes.     The  license  with  which  they  exercised 


'Seneca.     Epist.  95. 

•Id.  "Da7nnat€B  sunt  mnrhis  virilihus,^'     "Beneficium  sexu.^  suis  vittis 
perdiderunt /^ 

*  Seneca,  Upist.  97.  Clodins  accused  of  adultery  was  cleared  by  the 
Judges  becaase  he  procured  them  the  adultery  of  the  principal  woman  of 
Rome.  He  introduced  himself  in  woman's  clothes  into  the  house  of 
Caesar  while  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamored,  was 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  where  no  man  was  permitted  to  be 
present.  Accused  of  this  adulterous  profanation  he  escaped  punishment 
by  corrupting  his  judges  as  stated  above. 

*  De  Benejiciisy  iii,  16. 

^Amphit.  Act  III,  sc.  2.     Vide  also  Martial  lib.  ix.   Ep.  41. 

'Argument  of  Plautus,  Mercator  Act  IV,  sc.  5.   Ed.  Panck.  t.  v.  p. 
328. 
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that  right  equaled  that  of  the  men.  One  woman  left  her  husband 
witkoat  cause,  and  bore  away  her  dowry,  that  she  might  pass  to  the 
arms  of  a  second  husband. ^ 

Listen  to  Seneca,  not  in  a  satire  or  pamphlet,  but  in  one  of  his 
most  serious  works,  his  De  Benejiciis.  ''  What  woman  now 
bhishes  to  be  divorced,  since  certain  illustrious  matrons  no  longer 
reckon  their  years  by  the  number  of  consuls,  but  by  the  number 
of  husbands?  They  are  divorced  in  order  to  marry  again,  and 
marry  in  order  to  be  divorced.  We  were  in  fear  of  that  infamy 
80  long  as  it  was  very  uncommon ;  now,  however,  the  public 
registei's  are  covered  with  acts  of  divorce  and  that  which  is  known 
to  be  so  frequently  repeated  people  learn  to  do  themselves."' ' 

Thus  spoke  Seneca  ;  and  having  read  those  words  I  no  longer 
accuse  Martial  of  exaggeration  when  he  reproaches  the  law  with 
having  organized  adultery.* 

It  appeared  that  Augustus,  who  had  himself  profited  by  divorce 
felt  the  necessity  of  restraining  it  within  proper  limits/  He 
iissigned  to  it  certain  solemnities,^  and  established  penalties  against 
the  husband  who  by  dissolute  morals  gave  cause  for  it.  The  wife 
lost  a  part  of  her  dowry,'  and  the  husband  was  held  to  a  return  of 
the  dowry  with  the  least  possible   delay .^     Freedmen  who  had 


»  V.  The  letters  of  Cicero  adfamiliares  viii,  7.  "  Paula  Valeria,  divor- 
tium  Sine  CausOy  quo  die  vir  e  provincia  ventiyus  erat,  fecit.  Nuptura 
cv<D.  Bruto-   Nondum  retulerat." 

'Lib.  Ill,  c.  xvi.  Under  the  Empire  every  judgment,  aller  having 
been  reduced  to  writing,  was  signed  by  the  judge,  entered  in  a  register, 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  parties. 

' ''QuaB  nubit  totjes  non  nubit;  Adultera  lege  est."  We  translate: 
*'He  who  marries  so  often  does  not  marry.  Adultery  is  the  law.  Lib. 
Vl.Epig,  1. 

*  Suetonius  in  August,  c.  xxxiv.    ^'Divortiis  modum  imposuit," 

L  .    1,   D.    unde   vir   et  uxor.   Ulpian ;     Paul,    1.  9,  D,  (fe  divortiis, 
Heineccius  on  the  law  Papia,  lib.  II,  c.  xii. 

•Ulp.  Fragm.  t  VI,  §12. 

'Id.  §13. 
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married  their  patrons  were  depriv^ed  of  the  right  of  divorce.'  Bnt 
the  feeblenesB  of  snch  palliatives  was  evident,  while  the  excesses 
deplored  bj  Seneca  and  stigmatized  by  Juvenal  and  Martial,  show 
us  how  nnsuccessf  al  were  the  efforts  of  Aagnstus.  The  enter- 
prise of  cnring  a  society  so  profoundly  gangrened  was  too  &r  be- 
yond  the  powers  of  an  epicurean  emperor.  The  great  men  of  the 
Porch,  themselves,  they  who  inspired  the  law  even  to  the  time  of 
Constantino  were  foiled  in  the  attempt. 

But  above  the  law  and  philosophy,  there  was  a  power  which 
came  to  offer  the  hand  to  human  degradation ;  that  power  was 
Christianity.  In  it  were  the  force  which  regenerates  and  the 
courage  which  undertakes. 

The  law  which  it  brought  forward  concerning  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage,  had  been  formulated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
^'And  I  Bay  unto  you,  that  wliosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is 
divorced  committeth  adultery.'"  Words  the  boldness  and  novelty 
of  which  astonished  the  Pharisees,  imbued  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  was  better  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;* 
anathema  hurled  in  the  name  of  the  progress  of  humanity^  against 
a  world  crushed  by  the  burden  of  an  infamons  old  age  ! 

Saint  Paul  brought  the  new  doctrine^  to  the  Occident  at  a  time 
when  the  feeble  barriers  of  Augustus  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  vices,  and  when  Seneca  sought  in  vain  to  withstand 
that  torrent  by  the  charms  of  philosophy.  To  strike  at  one  blow 
both  adultery  which  promoted  divorce  and  divorce  which  pro- 
moted adultery,  to  reach  them  both  at  once  by  placing  the  conjugal 
bond  above  the  caprices  of  man,  such  was  the  sublime  thought  of 
the  evangelical  preaching;  and,  thing  incredible,  scarcely  had  that 
austere  morality  been  announced  when  it  saw  minds  open  to  it 
which  philosophy  was  unable  to  convince,  and  found  courageous 
enthusiasts  ready  to  put  it  in  practice. 


'  L .  before  cited .     D .  rfc  divortiis , 

•Matthew  v,  32, and  chap.  xix.     'Matthew  xix,  8. 

♦Matthew,  loc.   cit.     *  I  Corinth,  vii,  10. 
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Let  us  depart,  for  a  moment,  from  Pagan  society,  which  its  own 
delineators  represent  to  ns  as  a  place  of  prostitution,  and  enter 
that  organized  under  the  new  law.  Mark  what  Tertullian  teaches 
as — ^not  in  his  Apology  where  it  is  believed  the  picture  has  been 
overdrawn — ^bnt  in  a  work  addressed  to  his  wife,  where  he 
ingenuously  exposes  the  life  of  the  Christian  woman. 

She  visits  the  brethren  in  the  humblest  dwellings ;  she  rises  at 
night  to  pray  and  assist  at  the  solemnities  of  the  Church ;  she 
repairs  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  enters  the  prisons  to  kiss  the 
chain  of  the  martyr  and  pour  water  upon  the  feet  of  the  saints. 
If  a  strange  brother  arrives  she  prepares  her  house  to  give  him 
hospitality.  At  the  festival  she  refrains  from  hymns  and  chants 
of  pleasure,  and  unlike  those  bacchanals  who,  gorged  with  wine, 
vomit  one  repast  in  order  to  begin  another,*  she  invokes  the 
Saviour  and  prepares  herself  for  temperance  by  the  divine  saluta- 
tion.' She  is  not  seen  at  the  theatres'  and  fetes  of  the  world's 
people,*  but  remains  at  home,  going  out  only  for  important  reasons, 
such  as  visiting  the  sick,  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
hearing  the  word  of  God.*  There  are  no  bracelets  for  the  hands 
which  must  bear  the  weight  of  chains,  no  pearls  and  emeralds  to 
adorn  a  head  threatened  by  the  sword  of  persecution.* 

Such  was  the  Christian  woman  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ; 
see  her  as  trials  and  martyrdom  have  found  her,  trained  both  for  a 
holy  life  and*  courageous  death. 


*  Seneca,  Epist.  95. 

*  Tertullian  ad  uxor.  lib.  ii.  I  repeat  it;  this  is  not  an  apology,  but 
the  Christian  practice  founded  apon  actual  fact,  in  an  exhortation  from 
Tertullian  to  his  wife,  advising  her  not  to  marry  a  pagan  ;  for  in  remarry- 
ing with  such  a  person  how  could  she  do  her  entire  duty  ?  Such  is  the 
thought  of  Tertullian  and  it  proves  that  those  duties  were  generally  ful- 
filled. 

■Tertullian  de cultu  feminar.  lib.  ii,  c.  x.    Ante-Nicene  library,  Vol.  1. 

*Tertul.  cuUu  feminar.  lib.  ii,  c.  x. 

*Id  Rom.  de  cuUu  feminar.  lib.  ii,  c.  xvii.. 
64 
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Mark,  now,  tb^  character  of  marriage ;  Tertalliiuai  i^3tUl  9p«Akii(g, 
we  cannot  consult  him  too  otlen  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
energies  of  that  society,  ojtill  yonng,  bat  destined  to  <^vilize  tbe 
world. 

'^  Tbe  Cburch  prepares  the  marriage  and  draws  up  theooutract; 
the  oblation  of  prayers  confirms  it,  the  benediction  becomes  its 
seal ;  God  ratifies  it.  The  two  faithful  bear  the  same  hardens, 
with  but  one  body  and  one  spirit.  They  pray  and  fast  together, 
and  are  together  at  the  Chnrch  and  the  table  of  the  Lord.'" 

If  we  compare  this  tableau  of  Christian  marriage  with  the  defi- 
nition, very  fine  indeed,*  although  flattered,  which  Modestinas,' 
the  jurisconsult,  has  left  us  of  the  pagan  institution,  the  improve- 
ment is  evident.  In  fact,  at  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Christianitj, 
spirituality  holds  dominion,  and,  in  order  to  discover  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  which  unites  husband  and  wife,  we  must  ascend  aboTe 
terrestrial  regions.  But  that  which  widely  separates  the  two 
systems,  is  the  indissolubility  of  that  bond  which,  whatever  Modea- 
tinus  says  of  it,  was  never  a  union  for  life  until  Christ  bronght 
forward  his  doctrine.  The  jurisconsult  has  adorned  his  definition 
with  an  admirable  expression:  "  Conaortiv/m,  omnia  vOcb]^^  but 
thi^t  expression  is  false  ;  for  divorces  are  constantly  seen  refuting 
it,  With  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  divorce  is  forbidden  bylaw. 
God,  says  Tertullian,  might  permit  it  in  ancient  times  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species ;  but  henceforth  it  was  iiiterdicted.*  Hu- 
manity is  called  to  higher  destinies ;  it  follows  in   the  path  of  a 


'  Ad  uxor.  lib.  ii,  c.  ix.  "  Ecclesia  conciliaty  et  Gonfirmat  oblatio,  et 
obsignat  benedictio ;  augeli  reuuntiant,  Pater  rato  habet."  Godefroj  on 
law;  3.  C.  Theod.  de  nuptiis^  has  given  a  very  exact  and  detailed  cominea* 
tary  on  this  text.     Vide  St  Matthew,  ch.  xix,  6. 

*Nupti8B  sunt  coDJunctio  maris  et  feminaa,  et  coDsortinm  omnisvita\ 
divini  et  humani  juris  commuoicatio.  1.  1  D.  e2e  ritu  nuptianan,  Omnis 
vitaB  !  and  the  divorce  ? 

'  Pupil  of  Ulpian  ;  he  flourished  under  Alexander. 

*  Repudium,  quod  permissum  aliquando,  jam  prohibet  ♦  *  *  Turn  quia 
quos  Deus  conjunxit,  homo   non   separabit.     Scilicet,    ne  contia  Jham 
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new  ciyilization,  and  mn8t  leave  behind  it  the  harshness 
of  the  Ancient  law.  Mark  what  Tertallian  says  of  the 
GoBpel  some  years  before  Modestinns,  and  what  the  Christians 
were  practising  with  fervor,  in  spite  of  the  license  of  the  Civil  law. 
Thus  was  there  organised  in  the  bosom  of  society  a  law  against  the 
law. 

It  was  believed  that  after  Christianity  had  been  armed  with  the 
secular  power  it  was  only  necessary  for  it  to  pronounce  the  word, 
in  order  to  promnlgate  in  the  codes  of  the  empire,  the  maxims  of 
the  Gospel  respecting  the  indissolability  of  marriage.  Nevertheless, 
that  word  was  not  spoken  ;  the  temporal  world  could  not  have 
been  governed  by  the  same  means  as  a  society  of  spiritual  devotees. 
Great  moral  revolutions  are  not  brought  about  by  surprise;  a  wise 
government  is  not  abrupt  with  them,  but  prepares  for  their  coming 
by  partial  attempts  and  trials.  As  I  have  already  several  times 
remarked,  we  are  present  at  an  epoch  of  transition  rather  than  of 
radical  revolution.  Christianity  did  not  take  entire  possession  of 
civil  society,  until  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  old  races 
had  been  rejuvenated  by  the  mixture  of  new  blood  ;  before  that 
time  it  rather  negotiated  and  compromised,  but  never  completely 
governed. 

The  policy  of  Constantine  is  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  devotion  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  never  dared 
impose  upon  his  people,  so  different  in  origin,  religion  and  habits, 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce.  He  felt  that  there  were  feeble 
souls  and  doubting  spirits  whom  he  ought  not  to  discourage  or 
estrange  by  principles  too  severe.  When  a  government  intends  to 
act  by  way  of  fusion  it  must  address  itself  to  all  consciences,  and 
control  them  through  the  inclinations  of  a  few.     The   Church, 


faciat    Solus  enim  ille  separabit  qui  et  conjanxit.     Separabit  autem  non 
p^  duritiam  repudii  qnam  reprobat  et  compescit,  sed  per  dehitum  mortis. — 
Be  monogamia,  c  ix. — He  adds ;  "  In  totum  enim   sive  pfr  nuptias,  sive 
vulgo,  alterius  viri  admissio  adulterium  pronuntietur." 
See  also.  St.  Jerome,  ad  Amandurn, 
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moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  disapproved  of  that  ooune. 
Content  for  the  moment  to  maintain  among  the  spiritual  class  the 
purity  of  its  doctrines,  it  was  not  opposed  to  anything  whieh  the 
temporal  power  might  urge,  in  a  mixed  system,  in  a  system  ofcon- 
cessions.  It  even  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  civil  power  encountered;  for  the  Council  of  Arle8,held 
in  314,  under  Constantino,  was  inclined  to  be  indulgent  towards  a 
young  and  pious  husband  who  may  have  surprised  his  wife  in  adul- 
tery. ^'De  his  qui  conjuges  suaa  in  adulterio  deprehendunt,  et 
iidem  sunt  adolescentes  tideles  et  prohibentur  nubere,  placait,  at, 
in  quantum possii^  consilium  eis  detur,  ne  viventiLus  uxoribussais, 
licet  adulteris,  alias  accipiant.'  Finally,  is  it  not  to  these  diffical- 
culties  that  we  must  attribute  the  hesitancy  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
regard  to  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  husband  who  re- 
marries, after  having  repudiated  his  wife  for  adultery,'  and  the  still 
greater  indulgence  of  Saint  Ambrose  in  that  r^ard/ 

>  Canon  10. 

'  Qaisquis  etiam  uxorem  in  adulterio  deprehensam  dimiserit,  et  aliam 
duxerit,  non  videtur  sequandus  eis  qui,  excepta  causa  adulterii,dimittaDt  et 
ducunt  \  et  in  ipsis  divinis  sententiis  ita  obscurum  est,  utrum  et  iste  cui 
quidem  sine  dubio  adulteram  licet  dimittere,  adulter  tamen  babeator  si 
alteram  duxerit,  ut,  qiiantam  extstimo^  venialitur  ibi  qutsque  faUaiitr.  I 
translate  :  He  who  having  sarprised  his  wife  in  adultery,  repudiates  her 
and  marries  another,  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  him  who, 
except  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  has  repudiated  his  wife  and  contracted  a 
second  marriage.  There  is  much  obscurity  in  the  divine  precepts  in  regard 
to  the  question  whether  he  who  really  has  the  right  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  adultery,  becomes  an  adulterer  himself  by  marrying  another  j  in  my 
opinion  he  is  guilty  rather  of  a  venial  sin.     De  fide  in  operibusy  c.  xix. 

'  Viro  licet  uxorem  ducere,  si  dimiserit  uxorem  pecoautem,  quia  non 
ita  lege  constringitur  vir,  sictU  mulier.  Caput  enim  mtUieris  vir  est.  Com- 
ment, on  I.  Epist.  to  Corinth.,  chap,  vii,  11.  See  also  Saint  Jerome,  KpisL 
ad  Amamdum,  From  this  we  conclude  that  the  Fathers  seemed  at  that 
period  to  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  spouses ;  as  they  permitted 
the  marriage  of  the  husband  but  prohibited  that  of  the  wife. 
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We  are  not  aBtonished,  then,  that  civil  legislation  groped  its 
way,  where  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  appeared  to  be  dis- 
posed to  take  provisionally  the  part  of  contemporary  feebleness,  and 
not  to  deduce  as  yet  all  the  consequences  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Christian  law.  Selden'  and  Godefroy'even  thought,  and  it  appears 
very  probable,  that  Constan tine  .obeyed  the  counsels  of  the  bishops, 
in  granting  the  Constitution  of  831,  in  regard  to  causes  of  divorce. 
We  present  a  resuin^  of  that  Constitution.*  '*  The  Emperor  re- 
moves all  the  frivolous  and  less  weighty  pretexts  for  repudiation, 
in  order  that  the  wife  may  not  break  the  holiest  of  Contracts, 
because  her  husband  is  given  to  wine,  gaming  or  women,  and 
that  the  husband  may  not  believe  himself  empowered  to  send  away 
his  wife  for  any  motive  whatever.  Only  three  causes  of  divorce 
are  admitted.  Firai^  against  the  husband;  if  he  be  a  homicide, 
magician  or  violator  of  tombs;  she  who  shall  have  divorced  her 
husband  for  any  other  cause  *  shall  lose  her  dowry,  jewels  and 
endowment,  and  be  transported  to  an  island  for  life.  Second^ 
against  the  wife  ;  if  she  be  adulterous,  addicted  to  witchcraft,  or  a 
pander;  the  husband  shall  acquire  the  dowry  and  be  at  liberty  tore- 
marry;  but,  if  the  wife  prove  her  innocence,  she  shall  have  the  right 
to  seize  the  entire  estate  of  the  husband,  and  even  the  dowry  of 
the  second  wife."  In  421  *  Honorius  confirmed  these  penalties 
with  certain  modifications.  He  permitted  a  divorce  semi-legal,  as 
it  were,  in  the  case  where  the  wife  was  guilty  of  trivial  errora" 
The  husband  kept  the  endowment,  but  must  restore  the  dowry  and 
might  remarry  after  two  years.  Through  its  severity,  that  legis- 
lation appears  to  have  produced  a  large  share  of  the  still  existing 

*  Uqcot  Hebr.  lib.  iii,  c.  xxviii. 
*0n  the  C.  Theod.  de  repydivs, 

*L,  1.     C.    Theod.    de  repudiis,     3.  16,  I. 

*That  is,  if,  for  being  a  drunkard,  ehriosus^  or  a  gambler,  aleaior,  or  given 
to  the  company  of  loose  women,  miUiercularitis — a  woman  divorced  her 
husband — she  suffered  the   penalties  stated.     Hunter's  Rom,  L.  p.  511, 

*  U     2:    C.  Theod.     loc.  cit.     3,   1 6,  2. 

*  Morum  Culpa. 


pbwerfiil  pfejndic^s.'  In  fact,  the  divorce  nnjo^Ij  annottnced  by 
the  hndband  or  wife,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  dissolved  the  ma^ 
riage.  The  wife  repndiated  in  contempt  of  prohibitions,  could 
remarry  after  a  year,  and  the  husband,  whom  the  wife  had  aban- 
doned by  notifying  him  that  she  was  divorced  from  him,  was 
at  liberty  to  contract  a  second  marriage  immediately.  In  the  ease 
of  legal  divorcie,  the  husband,  whom  the  wife  had  forced  to  repudi- 
ate her,  was  permitted  to  marry  again,  and  the  Wife  who  had  had 
legal  reasons  for  instigating  divorce,  conld  remarry  after  five  years 
of  probation.  Civil  legislation,  therefore,  had  not  as  yet  taken 
into  consideration  the  principle  of  the  indissolubility  of  marrii^re. 
Doubtless  it  did  not  like  divorce,  but  considering  it  an  evil,  in- 
timidated it  by  restrictions  and  penalties.  But,  finally,  when  it 
came  to  break  the  conjugal  bond,  in  consequence  even  of  an  incon- 
siderate attachment,  it  sanctioned  the  act  as  in  a  measure  already 
accomplished,  and  in  that  respect,  differs  widely  from  the  divine 
law  which  pronounces  no  penalties,  but  ordains  that  the  bond  shall 
remain  unbroken.* 

Notwithstanding  those'  concessions,  that  l^islation  appeared  too 
severe  and  was  abrogated  by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  who 
restored  the  law   of  the  jurisconsults'   and     revived   even  that 

"Godefroy    on     law.     2.      C.  Theod.    de  repudiis, 

*  C.  Just.  5,  17,  8,  2.  By  this  law  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband 
for  treason,  homicide,  adultery,  poisoning,  forgery,  violating  sepulchres, 
robbery  or  assisting  or  harboring  robbers,  stealing  from  the  charcb, 
cattle  stealing,  attempting  his  wife's  life  or  whippipg  or  beating  her, 
and  for  introducing  immoral  women  into  his  house. 

If  for  any  other  reason  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  she  forfeited  her 
dowry  and  could  not  remarry  under  five  years. 

The  husband  could  also  divorce  his  wife  for  all  the  above  reasons,  except 
the  last,  and  also  for  going  to  dine  with  men  not  her  relatives  without  bis 
consent  or  against  his  wishes,  going  from  home  at  night  against  his  wishes 
and  frequenting  the  circus,  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  after  being  forbidden  by 
him.  Justinian  added  procuring  abortion  and  Frequenting  baths  with 
men.  If  for  any  other  than  the  above  offences,  the  husband  divorced  bis 
wife  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  her  dowry,  and  nlso  his  contribution  to  the 
marriage  settlement   Hunter's  Eom.  Laws,  p.  512,  4  ;  Novel  Theod.  xrii. 
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which  permitted  divorce  by  mntnar  consent.  The  work  of 
CoDBtantine,  after  having  been  glorified  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  perished  by  a  Theodosian'  novel.  Justinian  was  aware 
of  the  abuse,  and  after  making  every  effort  to  reform  it, 
submitted  to  the  yoka*  Here  the  old  law  overcame  the  new, 
and  civilization  moved  backwards ;  it  retired  still  further  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  barbarians  polluted  the 
nuptial  conch,  and  disturbed  the  harmony  of  domestic  life,  by  in- 
cest, polygamy  and  divorce/  From  the  supremacy  of  evil  arose, 
however,  a  salutary  reaction,  and  marriage,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  conceives,  came  forth  victorious  from  the  struggle,  and  serves 
as  a  standard  for  modern  legislation. 

*C.  Just.  5,  17,  9.  This,  like  the  old  Roman  Law,  permitted  divorce 
bj  mutual  consent. 

*  N'ovel,  before  cited,  and  law  8.     C.  Just,  de  repudiis, 

s  By  Novel,  viii,  Justinian  abrogated  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Young- 
er, in  regard  to  divorce ;  but  those  laws  were  revived  by  Novel  cxl,  of 
Flavins  Justin.  See  Novel  cxxxiv.  See  Hunter's  Rom.  L.  p.  512,  for  a 
resume  of  Novel  cxvii.  of  Justinian,  That  emperor  *^  made  the  consent 
of  the  husband's  or  wife's  father  or  mother  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  divorce,  when  the  father  or  mother  has  advanced  the  dowry  dos^  and 
it  would  be  forfeited  by  an  unreasonable  divorce.  If,  however,  the 
divorce  would  not  injure  the  parents  their  consent  was  not  required." 
Nov.  xxii.  9. 

*Sismondi,  t.  i,  p.  307-312  ;  t.  ii,  p.  18,  22.  101. 

Z.  HAZARD  POTTER. 


[to  be  oontinded.] 
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Charles  Montalembert  was  born  in  the  year  1810  and  died  in 
1870,  having  filled  up  the  period  of  three  score  years  with  em- 
inent osefalness  and  honor.  His  life  was  brilliant  and  marked 
The  son  of  that  distiogaished  General,  the  Marquis  Montalembert, 
and  Anna  Forbes,  he  carried  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Old 
Crusaders  and  that  of  the  persistently  honest  Scotch  Lairds. 
Hence  the  tone  of  his  thoughts  conveyed  something  of  the  Bpirit 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  a  great  deal  of  that 
of  the  present  age.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  he  was  both 
Guelph  and  Ghibbeline,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
educated  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  Boman  Charch. 
But  even  mixed  blood  will  tell ;  and  if  his  mother  had  been  a 
thousand  times  more  devoted  to  the  Papal  faith  the  circumstance 
would  not  have  abated  the  love  of  liberty  in  her  son. 

The  mind  of  Count  Montalembert  was  cast  in  that  peculiar 
mould  which  gives  a  form  of  thought  inclined,  under  all  circnni- 
stances,  to  insist  upon  what  is  known  the  world  over  as  ^'  fair  plaj-^^ 
Equally  the  soul  of  eloquence  and  honor,  he  stood  forth  in  his  day 
giving  a  Crusader's  battle  for  the  right.  Hence,  ere  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ancestral  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  we  find 
him  coming  boldly  forward  in  Paris  to  test  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  control  education,  and  maintain  the  exclaaive 
conduct  of  the  school. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  had  received  a  strong  but  false 


»  Lbs  Moines  D'Occident  dbpuis  Saint  Bknoit  jusqu'a  Saint 
Bernard.  Par  Le  Comte  De  Montalembert^  X'un  des  qwirantt  de 
L  Academie  JPVangaise.     Paris  :    Jaoques  Lecoffre  et  Cib. 
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impreaBion  reBpecdng  the  sapposed  devotion  of  the  Roman  church 
to  civil  liberty,  since,  by  the  oppressive  systeio  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  power  was  taken  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  stadent,  under  the  manipulation  of  freethinkers,  was  becom- 
ing a  sort  of  mechanical  creation  of  the  State.  The  action  of  the 
Grovernment,  of  course,  being  oppressive  and  discreditable  to  a22  re- 
ligion, the  Papal  church  in  France  was  found  8tanding,temporariIy, 
in  an  abnormal  attitude,  and  showing  an  unaccustomed  disposition 
to  defend  freedom.  While  the  church  was  thus,  for  the  time, 
fonnd  insisting  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  Montalembert,  in 
the  columns  of  V  Avenir^  ranged  himself  side  by  side  with 
Lammenai  and  Lacordaire.  In  the  same  year,  during  which 
Montalembert  was  tried  and  censured  for  opening  his  school — the 
Count,  having  for  the  time  assumed  the  rdle  of  the  pedagogue  to 
test  the  law — ^he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  openly 
commenced  that  struggle  against  tyranny  which  ended  only  with 
his  life. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  man  is  essential  to  anything  like  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  great  work  on  "  The  Monks  of  the  West," 
which  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  opposite  and  somewhat 
contradictory  characteristics  of  the  Author's  mind.  Only  with 
the  study  of  Montalembert's  principles  shall  we  be  prepared  to  do 
jnstice  to  his  attempted  vindication  of.  the  cenobite.  We  gain  the 
key-note  to  these  principles  where  he  is  found  declaring  that  he 
is  guided  by  "the  firm  resolution  to  serve  the  liberal  cause,  as 
separated  from  the  cause  of  revolution ;  and  the  Catholic  cause 
as  separated  from  that  of  intolerance  and  despotism."  What  lie 
desired  was  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State;  and  hence,  while,  in 
1860,  he  addressed  the  Pope,  in  his  dedication  of  **  The  Monks  of 
the  West,"  as  "  the  miiiister  of  infallible  truth,"  and  "  the  image 
of  good  faith,  of  courage  and  honor,  shamefully  overpowered  by 
violence  and  deceit,"  in  January,  1870,  he  protests  against  the 
assumption  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  openly  denounces  those 
Ultramontanes  "  who  have  immolated  justice  and  truth  and  reason 
and  history,  in  one  great  holocaust  to  the  idol  they  have  raised  up 
for  themselves  at  the  Vatican." 
65 
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It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  delay  here  for  the  parpoee  of 
dwelling  upon  some  of  the  incidents  of  Montalembert's  private 
life,  and  especially  upon  those  given  in  Mr.  Craven's  charming 
book,  ^^Recit  d^vm^e  8(mT^^  where  the  author  of  "  The  Monks  of 
the  West "  and  "  The  life  of  St.  Elizabeth"  appears  in  soch  un- 
affected simplicity,  his  great,  loving  heart  and  catholic  mind 
reaching  out  towards  his  friends  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
devotion.  Montalembert,  the  champion  of  noble  and  free  thought, 
knew  not  only  how  to  win  and  keep  his  friends,  but  coald  main- 
tain his  character  as  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  valet  He  was 
always  himself,  and  though,  in  her  own  boudoir,  Alexandrine 
D' Alopeus  was  allowed  to  attack  him  with  a  puff  of  orris  powder 
or  a  shower  of  Eau  de  Gologne^  he  could  sit  down  at  the  cloee, 
with  his  dignity  all  unimpaired,  and  in  a  few  moments  melt  his 
ever  sympathising  friends  to  tears  with  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary. 

But  our  present  task  is  to  glance  at  the  work  before  us,  wherein 
we  have  such  graphic  pictures  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  those  great 
orders,  to  which  Pope  Pius  IX.  referred  in  his  Encyclical  of  1847, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  ^^  chosen  phalanxes  of  the  army  of  Christ 
which  have  always  been  the  bulwark  and  ornament  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic,  as  well  as  of  civil  society." 

Since  the  day  of  its  publication,  Montalembert's  history  has 
maintained  its  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  yet  at  this 
time,  when  in  so  many  countries  the  war  against  monastic  institu- 
tions is  being  conducted  with  unusual  acrimony,  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  monasticism  is  seriously  contem- 
plated by  many  English  ecclesiastics,  we  have  a  fair  opportunity, 
not  only  of  trying  anew  the  author's  principles,  but  of  learning 
the  value  of  his  prophecies.  With  respect  to  these  points,  we 
shall  find  that  the  criticism  of  to-day  is  much  more  unfavorable 
than  that  excited  fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed,  we  shall  appear 
throughout  this  article  to  find  a  great  deal  of  fault,  since,  with 
all  our  admiration  for  the  author,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  monk  with  such  a  broad  and 
unqualified  advocacy,  he  has  put  himself  in  a  wrong  position, 
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where  he  is  obliged  to  rely  npon  a  species  of  false  arguments  for 
a  sustaining  power  which  they  cannot  command. 

In  espousing  the  cause  of  the  cenobite  Montalembert  was 
illogical,  since  he  refused  to  accept  those  views  of  the 
Papacy  which  the  cenobite,  subsequent  to  Gregory  I.,  has 
labored  with  superhuman  zeal  to  protect.  Montalembert  must 
himself  have  felt  this  as  he  approached  his  end.  Indeed,  true  as 
ever  to  his  love  of  liberty,  he  poured  out,  with  almost  his  dying 
breath,  that  protest  against  an  assumption  which,  if  allowed,  must 
crush  the  human  mind  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  Monasticism  and  Infallibility  are  very 
different  things ;  yet  it  was  not  for  Montalembert  to  part  them 
asunder.  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  monks  of 
one  and  the  same  great  Order,  were  successive  incarnations  of 
both  the  cenobitical  idea  and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  ;  and  the 
author  of  *'  The  Monks  of  the  West  '*  was  far  from  right  when 
he  ruthlessly  cast  away  the  perfect  flower  of  which  their  ideas 
formed  the  bud.  But,  moreover,  we  shall  also  see  that  Montalem- 
bert was  equally  wrong  in  his  principles.  Before,  however, 
treating  the  .latter  thought  it  will  b<.  necessary  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  monasticism,  its  rise,  its  triumph,  and  its  falL 
In  telling  this  great  story,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  Montalembert 
exhibits  all  of  his  independence,  impartiality  and  love  of  truth. 
He  has  nothing  to  ignore  and  nothing  to  conceal.  With  the  glory 
and  the  virtues  of  monasticism  he  sketches  its  vices  and  its  shame. 
He  shows  us  by  what  abstinence  and  unselflsh  devotion  it  rose, 
and  by  what  looseness  of  living  it  fell.  The  favorable  aspects  of 
this  subject  are  treated  with  an  appreciation  that  has  seldom  been 
excelled,  while  the  dark  side  was  never  dealt  with  by  a  more 
unsparing  and,  at  the  same  time,  friendly  hand. 

As  is  well  known,  the  cenobitical  idea  is  older  than  Christianity. 
Every  age  has  recognized  it.  Long  before  the  Christian  era  it 
flourished  in  India.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  Pythagoras  and  his 
disciples  were  known  as  cenobites.  Plato  and  Epictetus  had 
something  to  say  in  its  favor.  Amongst  the  Hebrews,  Montalem- 
bert recognized  Samuel,  Elijah  and    John  Baptist  as  types  of 
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that  88  many  ao  fiflj  thoosand  monks  were  someiiiiMto  foand  to- 
gether at  the  annnal  oongi^egation.  The  immenee  majority  of 
these  were  cenobites,  who  lived  in  the  same  inclosure,  followed 
the  same  rale,  and  obeyed  the  same  head,  seeking  to  mortify  the 
body  and  lead  a  contemplative  life.  Into  the  desert,  Athanasius 
himself  retired  for  a  period  of  six  years.  And  it  was  in  the  des- 
ert, we  are  told,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  monks  were  witnessed, 
for,  '*  when  toward  evening,  at  the  honr  of  vespers,  after  a  day  of 
stifling  heat,  all  work  ceased,  then  from  the  midst  of  the  sands, 
from  the  depths  of  caverns,  from  hypogeams,  from  pagan  temples 
cleansed  of  their  idols,  and  from  all  the  vast  tombs  of  a  people 
dead,  fche  cry  of  a  living  people  rose  to  heaven."  "  Go,"  said  an 
eloqaent  Doctor  at  that  period,  '^  go  to  the  Tbebaid,  yon  shall 
there  find  a  solitude  still  more  beautiful  than  paradise,  A  thousand 
choirs  of  angels  under  human  form,  nations  of  martyrs,  armies  of 
virgins,  the  diabolical  tyrant  chained,  and  Christ  triumphant  and 
glorified." 

Egypt* soon  overflowed  into  the  neighboring  coantrie^,  the 
monks,  whocoald  live  on  a  lettuce,  passing  into  Arabia,  and  thence 
on  to  Syria.  Nilus  was  the  great  monastic  colonizer  of  Sinai ; 
and  Hilarion  was  the  leader  in  Palestine,  only,  however,  to  be 
driven  to  Cyprns.  There  he  was  succeeded  by  Epiphanius  the 
friend  of  Basil,  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  About  the  same  time, 
Stylites  appeared  in  Syria  on  the  top  of  his  pillar ;  while  martyr 
monks  are  heard  of  in  distant  Persia. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  monks  had  lived  in  groups  under  a  severe 
discipline,  which  however  was  varied  according  to  the  climate  and 
individual  instincts.  Then  (A*  D-y  329-79)  uprose  the  great 
Basil,  and  gave  the  monastic  order  a  fixed  constitution,  and  impart- 
ed to  jt  a  life  unknown  before.  Thus,  only  a  century  after  An* 
thony  had  sought  a  home  in  the  desert,  the  ceuobitical  life  was 
established  in  Asia  Minor  and  carried  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Furious  persecutions  arose,  but  opposition  was  in 
vain.  Multitudes  of  devotees  were  massacred,  but  tlie  blood  of  the 
martyrs  only  served  as  so  much  seed,  while  Chrysostom  himself  be- 
came the  apologist  of  the  monks.    In  the  year  876|  when  the  per^ 
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secution  of  YaleoB  was  at  its  height,  he  wrote  fonr  books  ^Against 
the  Adversaries  of  Monastic  Life."  By  such  means  they  conquer- 
ed ;  yet  with  worldly  prosperity  came  a  decline  of  the  rale,  and, 
hence,  to  thesnrprise  of  Christendom,  the  monks  of  the  East  failed, 
becoming  so  self-willed,  so  tnrbulent  and  profligate  that  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  strove  in  vain  to  arrest  their  rain.  Of  the  result, 
Montalembert  writes  as  follows : 

Intoxicated  by  the  double  infliienoe  of  courtierism'and  theological  discord,  thej 
yielded  to  all  the  deleterious  impulses  of  that  declining  society,  of  whose  decay  <!»• 
potism  was  at  once  the  result  and  chastisement,  and  the  laxity  of  whose  morals  gsTe 
an  irresistable  ascendency  to  all  the  caprices  of  power  and  constant  impunity  to  ite 
excesses.  They  could  neither  renovate  the  society  which  surrounded  them,  nor  take 
possession  of  the  pagan  nations  which  snatched  away  every  day  some  new  fragmeot 
of  the  Empire.  They  knew  no  better  how  to  preserve  the  Church  from  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  Byzantine  spirit.  Bven  the  deposit  of  ancient  knowledge  escaped  from 
their  debilitated  hands.  They  have  saved  nothing,  regenerated  nothing,  elevated 
nothing.  They  ended  like  all  the  clergy  of  the  Bast,  by  becoming  slaves  of  Islam- 
ism  and  accomplices  of  Schism.  Since  then,  fifteen  centuries  have  passed  over  their 
heads  without  interrupting  their  downfall  for  a  single  day,  or  preparing  a  regenera- 
tor for  the  future. 

This  paragraph  indicates  the  hostility  of  the  writer  for  the  East 
ern  Church,  yet  the  statement  is  born  out  by  the  facts.  Monasti- 
cism  in  the  East  is  to-day  substantially  what  it  was  fourteen  cen- 
turies ago.  But  we  have  a  different  history  to  recite  in  the  case 
of  the  monks  of  the  West,  who  flourished  century  after  century, 
fllling  all  Europe  with  their  glory,  going  down  at  last 
only  when  they  came  into  collision  with  the  tendency  towards  free 
government  and  modem  thought.  Let  us  then  now  consider  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Monasticism  in  the  West. 

The  monastic  stream  which  sprang  up  in  the  desert  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flowed  to  the  East,  inun- 
dating everything  in  its  course,  and  afterwards,  as  it  were,  losing 
itself  in  the  fens  and  sands ;  while  the  other  running  towards 
the  West,  separated  in  a  thousand  distinct  channels.  The  ban- 
ning of  Monasticism  in  the  West  was  less  ancient,  but  the  results 
were  permanent. 

In  connection  with  the  cenobites  of  the  West,  we  first  of  all  meet 
Athanasius,  the  guest,  client  and  disciple  of  Anthony,  and  the  de- 
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fender  of  Basil.  By  his  exile  in  the  Thebaid,  AthanaBios  became 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Fathers  of  the  desert  and  those 
peoples  whom  the  monks  labored  to  reform.  It  was  in  the  year 
340  that  Athanasius  came  to  Borne,  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
Arians ;  and  there  he  made  known  the  life  led  in  the  Thebaid,  the 
marveloos  exploits  of  Anthony,  and  the  immense  foundations  of  Pa- 
come.  He  also  brought  with  him  two  anstere  monks:  Ammonius, 
who  was  so  absorbed  with  Divine  things  that  he  would  not 
deign  even  to  look  upon  the  great  wonders  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  Isadore,  who  won  all  hearts  by  the  simplicity  and  openness  of 
bis  character.  It  is  true,  prior  to  this  time,  monasticism  had  not 
been  altogether  unknown  at  the  capital.  Traces  of  its  existence 
appear  in  connection  with  the  latest  of  the  persecutions  ;  yet  the 
story  of  Athanasius  bad  the  effect  of  a  revelation,  and  roused  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all.  On  the  death  of  Anthony,  he  wrote 
the  life  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Thebaid,  which  passed  into  general 
circulation  in  the  West,  acquiring  both  the  popularity  of  a  legend 
and  the  authority  of  a  confession  of  faith.  In  this  narrative,  Atha- 
nasius— the  hero  of  the  age  and  oracle  of  the  Church — promul- 
gated the  laws  of  the  monastic  life.  At  least,  such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  soon  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome 
were  fall  of  monastic  establishments,  where  men  of  high  birth  and 
fortune  sought  the  religious  vocation. 

In  the  year  370,  Eusebins  of  Yercelli  planted  monasticism  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  it  spread  rapidly  amongst  the  Mediterranean 
isles,  becoming  established  on  the  rugged  rocks  of  Gorgon  and 
Gapraja.  Among  the  converts  to  the  new  life  were  Paula  the 
friend  of  Jerome,  Pammachius,  Fabiola  and  Marcella. 

But  monastic  history  claims  Saint  Jerome  himself,  who  passed 
much  time  in  the  West.  During  his  sojourn  in  Bome,  he  spread 
the  love  of  monasticism  with  zeal  and  sucpess ;  though  he  was 
quick  to  point  out  and  condemn  the  terrible  vices  and  abuses 
which  even  then  had  sprung  up.  He  was  diligent  in  collecting 
the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  East,  towards  which  region,  like 
Paala  and  others,  ho  was  powerfully  attracted  ;  there,  indeed,  he 
ended  his  life. 
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Yet  all  tkig  did  m)t  take  place  without  exciting  hostility  and 
persecution.  At  Borne,  the  monks  were  positively  detested,  and 
when  they  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Oarthage  they  were  often 
greeted  with  hisses  and  maledictions.  "^  Behold/'  said  the  Poet 
ItituHus,  ^^Capraja  rises  before  us;  that  isle  is  full  of  wretches, 
enemies  of  light"  On  the  other  hand,  Ambrose  cried,  ^'  It  is 
there  in  those  isles  thrown  by  God-like  a  oollar  of  pearls  upon  the 
sea,  that  those  who  would  escape  from  the  charms  of  dissipation 
find  refuge  *  *  The  mysterious  sound  of  the  waves  mingles  with 
the  chant  of  hymns  and  while  the  waters  break  upon  the  shore  of 
these  happy  islands  with  a  gentle  murmur,  the  peaceful  accents  of 
the  choir  of  the  Elect  ascend  towards  heaven  from  their  bosom.*' 
Ambrose  himself  supported  a  house  full  of  monks ;  and  was  especi- 
ally interested  in  the  religious  vocation  of  women,  who  assembled 
from  the  depths  of  Mauritania  to  receive  the  veil  at  his  hands. 

The  next  great  name  that  comes  to  notice  is  that  of  St.  Angus- 
tin,  who,  though  not  strictly  a  monk,  fashioned  his  discipline  up- 
on the  order  of  the  monastic  life,  of  which  he  was  both  an  apolo- 
gist and  p9.tron.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  monasteries  mul- 
tiplied on  the  African  soil.  In  reply  •  to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage 
who  besonght  him  to  put  the  monks  down,  he  wrote  his  essay,  en- 
titled, De  Opere  Monachorum. 

Next  we  should  notice  how  monastic  institutions  sprang  up  in 
Gaul,  especially  under  the  patronage  of  Martin  of  Tours  (316-397) 
who,  at  Maripoutier,  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  which  dur- 
ing fourteen  hundred  years  honored  his  great  name.  Then  in  the 
year  410,  rose  the  house  of  L^rins,  founded  by  Honoratus,  but  tak- 
ing its  name  in  history  from  Vincent ;  who,  in  that  famous  isle, 
^fter  establishing  the  immutability  of  the  faith  with  his  Quodsemper, 
qVfOd  ubique^  quod  omnibvs  creditum  est,  proceeded  to  ask,  ^'  Shall 
there  be  no  progress  in  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  without  de- 
lay furnished  the  answer,  by  saying,  ^^  WiiO  would  be  so  envious 
of  the  good  men,  or  so  cursed  of  God,  as  to  prevent  it  ?  But  it 
will  be  progress,  not  change.  With  the  growth  of  the  ages  and  cen- 
turies, there  must  necessarily  be  a  growth  of  intelligence,  of  wis- 
dom, of  knowledge,  for  each  man  as  for  all  the  church." 
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From  the  monastery  of  Lerins  went  forth  many  to  found  or  sup- 
port religious  houses  in  Gaul ;  while  near  its  eastern  extremity,  on 
the  bills  of  Jura,  at  Oondat,  was  founded  a  new  centre  of  cenobiti- 
cal  life,  established  by  Bomain  of  the  province  of  Sequanaise. 

But  a  more  commanding  name  than  any  yet  known  was  still  to 
appear.  About  the  year  A.  D.  529,  Benedict  founded  the  famous 
order  which  seems  destined,  even  at  this  distant  day,  to  last  to  the 
end  of  time.  He  was,  nevertheless,  eclipsed  by  his  disciple,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  who  was  the  first  monk  to  ascend  the  papal  chair, 
an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  590.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, the  monks  of  the  West,  and  especially  the  Benedictines, 
became  a  greater  power  than  ever  before.  Not  satisfied  with  push- 
ing their  victories  far  into  Gaal,  they  went  forth,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  where  they  labored  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons.  Out  of  Ireland,  too,  came  Columbanus,  whose 
rule  for  a  whole  century  threatened  to  overshadow  that  of  Bene- 
dict. Establishing  his  house  at  Luxeuil,  Columbanus  and  his  dis- 
ciples went  far  and  wide  amongst  the  Franks,  achieving  an  endur- 
ing fame.  In  the  meanwhile,  monasticism  side  by  side  with  Chris- 
tianity, had  sprung  up  independent  of  Borne  in  the  British  Isles. 
Montalembert  sketches  first  the  saints  and  monks  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  the  development  of  cenobitical  orders  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  with  the  advent  of  Augustin,  the  Boman  monk,  at  Can- 
terbury, in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  But  of  these 
events  it  will  be  impossible  here  even  to  give  an  epitome  ;  and  wc 
are  obliged  to  hasten  on,  simply  saying  that  from  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  century,  the  Benedictines  were  active  in  Belgium, 
England,  Germany  and  Scandinavia ;  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  these  same  monks  were  distinguished  under  the  Order  of 
Clergy.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  led  by  the 
renowned  Bernard,  fought  the  battles  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  in  tlio 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Orders  of  St.  FranciM  and 
St.  Dominic  were  founded ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  West  wan  in 
a  state  of  ferment;  in  the  sixteenth  the  Order  of  Loyola  came  for- 
ward to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reforfnation  ;  in  the  wtvenUumiU 
appeared  the  reforms  of  St.  Maur  and  LaTrappe,  with  the  fotindu- 
66 
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tiofis  of  de  Sales,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  While,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  religious  orders  fell.  Says  our  author,  "The 
religious  orders,  absorbed  definitely  by  the  commende^  infected  by 
the  corruptions  which  were  engendered  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  temporal  power,  or  decimated  by  persecution,  succumbed  al- 
most entirely."  Of  the  present  condition  of  monastic  institutions 
in  the  West  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  any  great  ac- 
curacy. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  voice  of  society  is  against 
those  that  still  remain  ;  while  in  some  countries  their  abolition  is 
demanded  in  a  spirit  that  admits  of  no  compromise. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Montalembert  has  done 
his  work,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at  this  time  at  much 
length.  We  nevertheless  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he 
oyer  estimates  his  own  labors  in  the  work  of  research,  which,  while 
everywhere  candid,  falls  far  behind  the  indusiry  with  which  many 
New  England  chroniclers  are  wont  to  study  their  local  annals. 
Montalembert  shows  much  zeal,  but  litde  of  that  persistent,  pry- 
ing curiosity  that  leads  many  historians  to  years  of  patient  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  obscure  and  disputed  points,  and  which  dis- 
qualifies the  student  of  the  past  for  accepting  statements  at  second 
hand ;  as  Montalembert  does,  for  instance,  when  he  reads  the 
Greek  writers  in  a  Latin  text. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  princijpleot 
monasticism  as  set  forth  by  Montalembert,  and  to  some  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  its  pietistic  character  and  general  results. 
In  the  beginning,  we  find  ourselves  at  variance  with  our  author 
who  appears  to  be  in  error  concerning  the  fundamental  idea  which 
underlies  the  cenobitical  life.  He  unconsciously  sets  forth  this 
system,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be.  In  his  definition  of  the 
monk  he  says : 

A  monk  is  a  Christian  who  piits  himself  apart  from  the  world,  in  order  more  surelj 
to  work  out  his  eternal  salvation.  He  is  a  man  who  withdraws  from  oth^r  men,  not 
in  hatred  or  contempt  of  them,  but  for  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbor,  and  to  serre 
them  so  much  the  better,  as  he  shall  have  more  and  more  purified  and  regulated  hia 
soul. 

In  this  definition  be  beg^  the  whole  question  ooneerning  the 
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merits  of  monaaticisin,  bat  we  let  it  pase.  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "the  idea  of  retirement  and  solitude  is  the  root  of  the  very 
name  of  the  monk."  On  this  point  we  will  give  an  entire  para- 
graph : 

Yes ;  this  life  of  solitude  and  privation,  ao  oontrary  in  appearanoe  to  all  the  in- 
dioatioas  of  man,  finds  its  root  in  Ixuman  nature  itself.  AU  men  at  some  certain 
moment  of  their  life,  have  felt  that  mysterious  and  powerful  attraction  towards  sol- 
itude. Every  nation  has  recognized  and  showed  it ,  all  religions  have  adopted  and 
sanctioned  it.  The  philosophers  and  moralists  of  paganism  have  emulated  each  other 
in  glorifying  that  impulse  of  nature.  The  oriental  world  pursued  it  passionately. 
India,  for  three  thousand  years  had  her  ascetics,  who  pushed  to  delirium  the  science 
of  mortitlcation,  and  the  practice  of  voluntary  chastisements.  They  are  still  to  be 
found,  wandering  over  the  world,  or  living  in  vast  communities  in  all  the  nations 
which  recognise  the  law  of  Buddha.  They  have  produced  nothing,  preserved  nothing; 
the  pride  of  error  and  the  corruption  of  idleness,  have  rendered  them  useless  to  the 
human  mind  and  to  society :  but  even  in  their  abject  condition,  they  bear  immortal 
teatimony  to  that  profound  instinct  of  the  soul  which  only  true  religion  has  trans- 
ferred into  an  inexhaustible  source  of  virtue  and  benefit 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  solitude,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle difference  of  opinion,  the  ^' still  hour"'  is  the  best  honr  of 
every  man's  life.  The  region  of  solitude  forms  the  beautiful 
mother-country  of  the  strong.  The  Protestant  does  not  make  so 
much  of  the  principle  as  he  might.  In  these  days  we  are  too  lit- 
tle alone;  we  incline  to  use  our  powers  and  to  seek  our  oppor- 
tunities amongst  the  superficial  contacts  of  life.  The  Apostle  of 
seclusion  may  yet  appear — if  the  language  does  not  imply  a  con- 
tradiction— Baptist-like,  issuing  from  the  desert,  and  commanding 
men  to  know  for  themselves  the  higher  life  which  comes  from  this 
peculiar  companionship  with  God.  Nevertheless,  we  may  point 
out  M(»italembert's  mistake  even  though  it  has  been  done  before. 
The  root  idea  of  ancient  pre-Christian  monasticism  is  found,  not 
in  any  universal  tendencj  to  solitude — which  does  not  exist — but 
in  the  notion  that  matter  itself  is  essentially  evil.  Here  is  found 
the  venerable  notion  which  filled  India  with  anchorites,  and  led  to 
that  series  of  mortifications,  by  which  it  was  hoped  not  to  purify, 
but  at  last  to  annihilate,  or  at  least  to  absorb,  the  soul — ^for  this  is 
the  real  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  as  the  most  reliable  studies  prove. 
The  system  of  '*  The  Monks  of  the  West "   must,  therefore,   be 
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• 
judged   by  itself,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  early  times 

the  church  was  corrupted  more  or  less  by  those  heretical  teachers, 
who,  with  the  cenobites  of  India  and  other  countries,  held  to  the 
notion  of  evil  residing  in  matter.  Montalembert  fails  to  base 
Christian  monasticism  on  any  universal  principle,  since  man  is 
a  social  being  and  not  inclined  to  shun  the  world.  Monasticism  is 
really  based  on  morbid  views  of  life,  and  upon  false  estimates  of 
purity.  Hence  the  monk  turned  from  social  life,  and  sought  in 
solitude  what  he  identified  with  spiritual  emancipation,  to  secure 
which  he  was  ready  to  despise  every  law  of  health.  Monkery 
has  always  been  at  war,  not  only  with  natural  afiTection — which 
God  has  Himself  planted  in  the  heart — ^but  in  every  generation 
it  has  practically  persecuted  the  principle  underlying  the  maxim 
of  *^  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  It  is  impossible  to  point  to 
one  of  those  prominent  characters  whom  Montalembert  applauds 
who  did  not  reduce  his  body  to  a  wreck  by  abstinence  and  mac- 
erations, while  filth,  instead  of  cleanliness,  was  often  considered 
the  proper  accessory  of  a  holy  life.  Anything  was  justifiable,  in 
order  to  keep  the  body  in  subjection.  Solitude  was  coveted,  not 
for  its  peculiar  enjoyments,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  ; 
while  the  diseased  body  was  treated  as  though  it  were  the  favorite 
residence  of  a  healthy  soul.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  plan  of  God. 
The  Divine  method  shows  that  in  spiritual  husbandry,  the  main 
thing  to  reach,  is  not  the  branch  but  the  root  A  true  evolution, 
as  the  term  indicates,  proceeds  from  within. 

Let  us  also  glance  at  the  value  of  that  monastic  piety,  which 
Montalembert  so  enthusiastically  lauds.  This  piety,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  real  and  truly  great  examples  that  stand  beyond  question, 
is,  nevertheless,  enormously  exaggerated.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  means  designed  for  its  promotion  proved  an  end.  The  dirty 
tunic  was  not  only  a  source  of  grace,  but,  sad  to  say,  it  was  the 
grace  itself.  There  were  many  monks  who  rose  to  a  high  relig- 
ious life,  yet  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  masses.  A  monk's 
piety  was  often  guaged  by  his  austerity,  his  virtues  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  macerations,  and  his  spiritual  elevation  by  the  height 
of  his  pillar.    Yet,  the  Kingdom  of  God  consists  as  little  in  the 
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absence  of  meats  and  drinks,  as  in  their  Insty  enjoyment.  Look, 
therefore,  at  some  of  these  examples  of  ^'  snperior "  sanctity. 
There,  for  instance,  was  Macarius,  who, ''  to  sabdae  the  rebellion 
of  his  fleshy  obliged  himself  to  remain  six  months  in  a  marsh,  and 
expose  his  body,  naked,  to  the  attacks  of  the  gnats  of  Africa, 
whose  sting  can  pierce  even  the  wild  boar's  hide."  Look,  also, 
at  Alexandra,  who  '*  bnried  herself  alive  in  an  empty  tomb,  and 
remained  ten  years  without  permitting  anyone  to'seeher face.'* 
Then  view  the  hermits  of  Mesopotamia,  who,  as  oar  author  says, 
^'  reduced  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  savages,  and 
were  sumamed  Browsers."  Then  consider  Stylites,  whose  holi- 
Dess  is  attested  by  forty-eight  years  of  suffering  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar ;  Bomain,  who,  when  found  by  peasants  in  his  mountain 
retreat,  was  taken  for  a  wild  beast ;  Lnpicin,  who  slept  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  ate  barley  meal  and  bran  ;  and  Benedict, 
'^  who  took  off  his  vestment  of  skins  which  was  his  only  dress, 
and  rolled  himself  amongst  the  thorns  naked,  until  his  body  was 
all  one  wound.''  These  men  were  among  the  heroes.  We 
might  go  on  to  the  end,  only  finding  at  last,  that  the  boasted 
emancipation  of  the  soul  seldom  took  place.  We  should  also 
find  that  some  were  so  much  the  slaves  of  sense  that  they  could 
not  abide  in  the  world  whither  they  were  called  for  special  duties, 
and  exclaimed  like  Anthony,  ''The  fish  die  when  they  are 
drawn  to  the  land,  and  the  monks  lose  their  strength  in  towns ; 
let  us  return  quickly  to  our  mountains  like  fish  to  the  water ! " 
The  masses  of  the  monks  could  not  present  even  such  a  record 
as  this,  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  special  title  of  ''  The  Religious,"  while,  in  the  best  days 
of  monastic  rule,  convents  were  often  the  scenes  of  the  wildest 
disorders.  Envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  prevailed  un- 
derneath the  cenobites'  hair-shirt ;  and  abbots  died  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  the  poisoned  cup.  At  other  times,  bands  of  monks, 
curiously  disclosing  their  superior  sanctity,  roved  from  their  con- 
vent, filling  the  villages  with  disorder,  far  and  wide ;  while  at 
times  the  inmates  of  rival  houses,  led  by  their  abbots,  engaged  in 
deadly  contest,  and  slew  one  another  with  the  sword.    Out  of  the 


moDfistevy — fcoifa.  wheuce  can^fi  Veadtta  Regis j  and    other  soul- 
inspiring  hymns,  poured  echoes  of  scandals  and   disorders,  for 
which  humanity  itself  might  blush.    Iiongfellow  tella  the  literal 
truth,  wh^re,  in  the  "  Golden  I,eg^nd,"  he  describee  a  later  type  of 
mon^tic  life: 

The  COD  vent  windovs  gleamed  as  red 

As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within, 

'Who  with  jovial  din 

Oave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin  1 

Ha !  th^t  is  a  convent  I   that  is  an  abbey  I 

Over  the  doors 

None  of  your  death's-heads  carved  in  wood, 

None  of  your  saints  looking  pious  and  good, 

N  one  of  your  patriarchs  old  and  shabby  I 

But  the  hpads  and  tusks  of  boars, 

And  the  cells 

Hung  all  around  with  the  fells 
.•       Of  the  fallow  deer. 

And  then  what  cheer  I 

What  jolly  fat  friars 

Sitting  round  the  great  roaring  fires. 
On  this  point  our  anthor  himself  is  forced  to  make  concessions. 
He  says : 

"  We  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  even  in  this  period  of  robust  and  glorious  joath, 
disorders  and  abuses  infested  the  monasteries.  *  *  The  greateai  and  most 
serious  of  these  disorders  *  *  was  the  passion  of  the  monks  for  change  and 
motion  which  drew  bands  of  monks  to  the  great  roads  and  public  places,  there  to 
give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  unwonted  and  boisterous  demonstration  ;  *  * 
living  on  alms  extorted  fVom  the  faithful,  who  were  often  scandalized  by  their  bad 
morals,  always  wandering  and  never  stable,  enslaved  to  their  passions  and  aU  the 
excesses  of  conviviality." 

The  great  examples  of  sanctity,  we  say  again,  no  one  wishes  to 
deny ;  but  amongst  the  hordes  of  ignorant  men  and  women  whom 
Montalembert  presents  for  our  admiration,  we  are  unable  to  dis* 
cover  any  respectable  percentage  of  saints.  The  monastic  system 
ain^ed  at  impo^ibilities,  and  hence,  even  in  its  '^  glorious  youth,'' 
it  failed.  Saints  are  generally  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  oi  nature ;  not  by  any  attempted  violation  thereof    Monasti- 


cism  aimed  ftt  groBs  impoBdibilities  and  heace,  in  the  beginning,  it 
failed.  The  vane  turns  to  the  wind,  as  w^ak-minded  cenobites 
learned.  Beligions  longings  and  aspirations  may  be  freely  con- 
ceded, even  to  the  mnltitnde,  together  with  a  zeal  for  proselyting 
which  knew  no  bonnds ;  but  the  possession  of  virtue  must  be  de- 
nied ;  while  nearly  all  were  vain,  arrogant,  proud  and  implacable. 
Augustin,  the  vaunted  ** Apostle"  of  England,  himself  not  being 
too  good  to  invoke  a  curse  upon  his  fellow  Christians,  which,  in  due 
time,  led  to  their  wholesale  slaughter.  The  ease  with  which  indi- 
viduals won  a  reputation  for  sanctity  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
Montalembert  himself.  "  After  lauding  the  exceptional,  and  yet 
not  unquestionable,  piety  of  the  far-famed  St.  Cuthbert,  who  died 
upon  the  rock  of  Fame,  Montalembert,  in  one  of  his  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm,  turns  to  point  out  the  heroic  action  of  Grace  Darling, 
whose  father  tended  the  lighthouse  situated  on  St.  Cuthbert's 
Rocks,  whence  his  daughter  set  forth  in  her  open  boat  to  rescue 
tlie  shipwrecked  sailors  from  the  waves,  thus  emulating  the  bravery 
of  the  Celtic  monks,  who  were  hardy  mariners.  After  detailing 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Grace  Darling's  achievement,  he 
concludes  by  saying:  '*In  Anglo-Saxon  times  she  would  have 
been  canonized  by  the  popular  voice,  as  were  all  the  saints  whose 
history  we  record."  And  we  quite  agree  with  him  where  he  says 
that  '^  her  place  would  have  been  fixed  between  Hilda  and  Ebba, 
the  two  great  abbesses  of  her  race  and  country,  whose  profaned 
altars  and  forgotten  fame  still  hallow  in  the  north  and  the  south 
the  historic  region  which  Grace  Darling  has  lighted  up  with  a 
modern  and  touching  glory."  Those  **Anglo-Saxon  times  "  were 
days  when  an  abbess  and  ex-queen  boasted  of  long  and  meritori- 
ouB  absence  from  the  bath,  and  when  Cuthbert  himself  endured 
the  water  only  when  freezing  cold  ;  yet  their  names  shine  in  the 
calendar,  notwithstanding  the  slender  nature  of  the  claim.  Not  of 
any  unwashed  and  questionable  material  does  God  make  His 
saints. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  persevere  in  the  task  of 
pointing  out  monastic  infidelity,  even  if  there  were  abundant  space 
for  the   purpose,   and,   therefore,  after  giving  a  single  paragraph 
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from  Bede,  which  shows  how  low  the  monastic  system  bad  Mien, 
even  in  his  day,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Monta- 
lembert  himself,  refating^,  as  they  do,  his  own  exaggerations.  The 
passage  referred  to  stands  in  Bede's  history,  and  is  not  questioned 
by  Monta^lembert.     Bede  writes  : 

"  There  exist,  as  we  all  well  know,  nwmJberlem  places  that  bear  the  name  of  mooag- 
teries,  without  keeping  up  a  shadow  of  monastic  obsenrance.  To  appropriate  their 
possessions,  according  to  the  authority  of  public  assemblies,  for  the  endowment  of 
new  bishoprics,  would  be  to  substitute  purity  for  incontinence,  temperance  for  glut' 
tony  and  piety  for  vanity.  Yes,  there  are  vast  and  numerous  establishments,  which 
are  of  use  for  nothing,  neither  for  the  service  of  Grod  nor  man.  No  monastic  rule  is 
observed  among  them ;  no  advantage  is  drawn  from  them  by  the  knights  and  earls 
who  have  the  burden  of  defending  our  nation  from  the  barbarians.  He  then,  who 
should  make  them  into  new  bishoprics,  would  be  neither  a  usurper  nor  a  prevuicator; 
he  would  do  a  work  of  salvation  and  an  act  of  mercy." 

It  would  prove  a  pleasanter  task  to  write  of  what  the  monks  ac- 
tually accomplished. 

The  subject,  nevertheless,  must  be  passed  over,  since  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  achievements  we  should  be  obliged  to  restate  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  civilization.  Everywhere  the  monks  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  while  wherever  they  planted  a 
cathedral,  some  flourishing  city  soon  grew  up,  justifying  their  keen 
foresight  and  indomitable  zeal.  Letters  and  arts  were  placed 
under  incalculable  indebtedness  by  their  devotion.  History  and 
Geography  were  cultivated  with  the  same  intelligence  which 
marked  their  study  and  preservation  of  the  classics.  In  geograph- 
ical studies  they  were  painstaking  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
and  to  their  labors  we  owe  successive  editions  of  the  works  of  Ptol- 
emy. Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  maps  and  de- 
scriptions of  America  are  due  to  their  skill,  transatlantic  discovery 
being  watched  and  supported  by  them  from  afar.  It  is  only  through 
ignorance  of  what  the  monks  achieved  that  some  persons  argue  that 
their  day  is  at  an  end. 

The  great  fault  of  the  monastic  orders  consists  in  the  require- 
ment of  irrevocable  vows.  Of  old,  men  were  often  seni  to  con- 
vents, as  they  are  now  in  not  a  few  cases  directed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  simply  because,  as  younger  sons,  there  was  no 
other  place  for  them.    With  the  vow  assumed,  they  could  not  re- 
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tarn  to  the  world  apon  discovering  that  thej  had  missed  their  voca- 
tion ;  and  then  the  remedy  was  vice,  practised  alike  in  the  world  and 
within  convent  walls.  In  enlightened  countries  the  proof  of  a  vo- 
cation is  now  demanded,  bat  the  dark  vow  remains.  With  free- 
dom however,  with  reference  to  possibilities,  where  is  the  object- 
tion  ?  Perhaps  Churchmen  may  yet  be  glad  to  revise  their  opin- 
ions on  some  points,  and  reoognize  the  disposition  of  disinterested 
men  who  in  some  such  associated  effort,  desire  to  do  what  they 
can  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which 
the  growing  worldliness  of  the  Church  is  making  more  and  more 
dangerous  to  both  the  Church  and  Society. 

B.  F.  DeCOSTA. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CALVIN  ON  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND. 

The  prevalence  of  Calvinism  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
influence  of  Calvin  on  the  Church  of  England,  are  somewhat 
different  questions,  and  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  historj  of 
the  English  formulae  of  doctrine  by  the  neglect  of  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  first  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  English  Church  and 
clergy  sympathized  with  this  theology,  as  a  system  of  dogma,  not 
only  in  the  Keformation  period,  but  also  in  the  after  development 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  other  is  concerned  with  the  results  of 
his  personal  influence  and  the  effect  of  his  principles  of  Church  gov- 
ernment and  organization  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  the  subsequent  discussions  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Ritaal 
observances  of  the  Church  of  England.  How  the  English  Church 
stands  related  to  Calvinism  will  be  seen  in  the  attitudeof  its  doctrinal 
formulas  towards  the  doctrines  of  irresistible  grace,  reprobation,  the 
election  of  infants,  and  final  perseverance.  The  influence  of  Calvin  on 
the  Ens^lish  Church  must  be  sought  for  in  the  direct  or  indirect  effect 
of  his  personal  influence  on  the  moulding  of  any  portions  of  the 
Articles,  the  shaping  of  its  ritual  forms,  or  the  modes  of  its  eccle' 
siastical  polity  and  regimen ;  and  after  his  death,  in  the  endeavors 
of  a  large  party  in  the  English  communion  to  conform  the  consti- 
tution and  teachings  of  the  Church  to  his  peculiar  polity.  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  a  general  view  of  each  of  these  lines  of  enquiry, 
discriminating,  where  it  is  important,  between  them,  and  thus  pre- 
senting some,  though  of  necessity  only  a  few,  of  the  data  neces- 
sary to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relations  of  this  very  extraordinary 
man  to  the  Church  of  England,  both  in  hia  direct  personal  agency 
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and  throngh  the  influence  of  bis  eyBtem  of  theologic  dogma  and 
ecclesiastical  organization. 

The  life  of  the  man  is  here  more  than  in  most  cases  a  necessary 
part  of  his  theology,  for  only  by  a  continual  remembrance  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  can  we  rightly  apprehend  the  character  of  his 
influence. 

John  Calvin  was  born  at  Noyon,  France,  in  1609  (eight  years 
before  the  issuing  of  the  Theses  of  Luther,  16  L7).  He  was  de- 
signed and  educated  for  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  held  a  bene- 
fice from  1621  to  1528  or  9,  ''  and  this,  too,  while  he  had  only  re- 
ceived the  tonsure,  and  was  not  admitted  to  Holy  Orders."* 

His  great  abilities  and  indomitable  impulse  to  impress  his  infln- 
enoe  on  others,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period,  al- 
though only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  a  frequent  and 
acceptable  preacher  in  his  cure.  After  remaining  in  connection 
with  the  Church  until  1529,  his  father,  seeing  his  great  abilities, 
became  ambitious  for  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  orders  and  to  study  law.  This  the  lad  of  twenty 
was  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  his  mind  had  become  seriously  dis- 
turbed on  the  great  questions  that  were  then  dividing  the  world. 
Luther  was  shaking  the  Church  with  his  clear,  incisive  Saxon 
truthfulness ;  teaching  that  God  alone  could  forgive  sins ;  that  all 
the  pomp  and  assumption  of  Rome  were  only  man's  self-made  re- 
strictions on  the  free  love  and  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  The  kings 
of  the  earth  for  a  while  forgot  mere  state-craft,  to  hear  of  the 
deeper  questions  of  the  relations  of  God  to  man.  Some  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  had  rallied  around  the  brave  preacher  of  Wit- 
tenberg, and  in  number  sufiScient  to  finally  maintain  him  and  his 
cause.  But  the  great  rulers  were  all  opposed  to  him  and  all  his 
opinions.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  just  received  from  the 
Pope  the  honorary  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  a  theological 
pamphlet,  which  his  royal  pen  had  fulminated  at  the  head  of  Lu- 


'  Tulioch.   Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  p.  100. 

He  adds  in  a  note :  "  He  never  seems  to  have  been  ordained  in  the  Romish  Church, 
notwithstanding  the  several  ecclesiastical  positions  he  held." 
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ther,  and  both  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
were  zealous  rivals  for  the  Papal  favor,  to  advance  their  achenee 
of  personal  ambition. 

Awakened  bj  this  universal  storm,  the  yonng  Calvin  had,  under 
the  teachings  of  a  relation  of  his,  by  name  Olivetan,  begun  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  with  a  view  of  satisfying  himself^  by 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  originals,  of  the  truth  or  &1- 
sity  of  the  claims  of  the  Beformers,  The  reault  was  that  about 
the  time  his  father  led  him  to  abandon  the  ministry,  he  was  also 
ready  to  take  positive  ground  against  the  sins  and  errors  which 
were  now  put  forward  as  the  catholic  doctruies  of  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  brought  about  that  while  still  engaged  at  his  profession 
in  the  law,  sometimes  at  Orleans,  where  he  lived  part  of  the  time, 
and  at  other  at  Bourge,  he  gave  much  of  his  labor,  both  in  public 
and  private,  to  imparting  instruction  to  the  numerous  anxioos 
minds  who  were  then  everywhere  enquiring  into  the  nature  and 
truth  of  the  purer  teachings  which  were  advocated  by  the  Reform- 
ers. This  absorbed  so  much  of  his  time  «and  thought  that  about 
1530  (age  twenty-one),  he  abandoned  the  law  entirely,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  henceforth  and  wholly  to  studying  and 
teaching  what  he  thought  to  be  the  word  and  truth  of  God. 

The  characteristics  of  the  man  have  already  shown  themselves 
very  clearly  marked :  intense  mental  activity,  great  ability,  both 
to  learn  and  teach,  thorough  conscientiousness  and  disr^ard  of 
worldly  inducements,  and  lack  of  any  of  the  softening  and  refining 
influences  of  home  and  social  Ufa 

A  new  element  was  about  this  time  banning  to  make  itself 
felt  as  another  disturbing  factor  in  the  complicated  problem  of 
European  politics ;  one  which  was  afterwards  to  have  nEiost  impor- 
tant influences  on  the  course  and  character  of  the  rdigious  future 
of  the  world.  Henry  YIIL  of  England  was  just  beginning  to  moot 
the  question  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  A  dispen- 
sation for  royal  divorce  was  no  new  thing,  and  Henry  had  ample 
grounds  in  canon  law  for  asking  it,  nor  would  there  have  been  any 
trouble  in  obtaining  it,  but  the  Queen  was  aunt  to  the  almost  om- 
nipotent Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  as  his  friendship  was  essential  to 
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the  Pope,  his  holiiiess  ebose  finally  to  risk  the  anger  of  Henry,  who 
was  far  off,  and  could  not  lay  violent  hands  upon  him,  rather  than 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor  who  was  dose  on  his 
borcfers,  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to  oompel  his  Infallibility 
to  obey  his  wishes. 

At  first  this  question  had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Reform- 
ation, and  only  the  brotherly  union  of  the  Paritans  and  Papists  in 
the  assertion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  English  Oh urch,.  could 
have  produced  an  opinion  as  historically  false  as  the  fable  of  Pope 
Joan^  or  the  lie  of  the  Nag's  head  consecration.  No  man  in  Eur- 
ope was  more  utterly  and  persistently  hostile  to  every  important 
doetrine  of  the  Reformers  than  Henry  YIII.  His  only  relation 
with  them  was  their  agreement  in  the  repudiation  of  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  But  this,  by  placing  England  in  polit- 
ical hostility  to  the  Pope,  strengthened  the  political  power  of  the 
Beformers  on  the  continent,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  England  after  the  death  of  Henry.  By  1532  Oalvin  had 
become,  through  his  great  learning  and  ability,  the  acknowledged 
intellectual  leader  of  the  Reformed  movement  in  France,  and  for 
fear  of  being  seized  and  killed  he  fled,  in  the  year  1537,  to  Gen- 
eva, in  Switzerland.  This  early  experience  gave  him  small  love 
for  either  kings  or  bishops.  Before  leaving  France,  he  had,  in 
1685,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-five,  given  to  the  world  the  first 
rough  edition  of  his  celebrated  Institutes.  At  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Calvin  in  Geneva,  the  formulation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  several  churches  had  scarcely  been  beguo.  The  *'  Confession"  of 
tbeliutbwans  at  Augsburg  had  indeed  been  promulgated  a  few  years 
before,  ta  1530,  but  no  others  of  the  national  or  authoritative  con- 
fessions or  catechisms  had  been  set  forth,  except  that  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  known  as  the  "  Second  Helvetic  Confession,"  adopted  by 
a  synod  of  their  chief  cities  in  Basle,  in  1536. 

The  Church  of  England  had  not  yet  begun  to  move  at  all  in  any 
clearly  defined  purpose  of  theologic  reformation.  Hence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  works  of  Melanchthon  in  Germany,  the  Institutes 
of  Calvin  wns  the  only  systematic  text  book  of  theology  among  the 
Beformers.     Both   the    great  leaders  of  the  Befonnation,  Luther 
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and  Calvin,  had  derived  their  inspiration  from  essentially  the  same 
theologic  fountain,  which  was  the  study  of  the  writings,  and  def- 
erence for  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
Luther,  having  been  an  Angustinian  monk,  drew  almost  of  neces- 
sity his  fundamental  principles  of  theology  from  the  mighty  man 
who  was  worthy  of  this  place,  not  only  as  the  patron  of  his  early 
order,  but  also  from  his  pre-eminent  ability  and  achievements  as  a 
theologian  ;  while  Calvin  adopted  another  form  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  most  congenial  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind   and   charac- 
ter.    But  the  modes  in  which  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation apprehended  and  transmitted  the  principles  of  their  com- 
mon master,  were  widely   different     The  iron  logic  of  the  inexo^ 
able  Roman  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  equally  inexorable  intellect 
of  the  French  reformer.     Luther  and  Melanchthou    took  much  of 
the   language  of   the  real  father  of  the  predestinarian  philosophy, 
but  softened  it  into  the  will  of  a  loving  fetther,   through  their  ref- 
erence of  all  Gt>d's  dealings  to  His  intiuitucie  of  tender  love  to  man. 
No  such  considerations  entered  into  the  rigid  syllogisms  of  the 
stern  revolutionist  of  Noyon,  who  not  only  took  the  language  in 
its  extremest  construction,  but  virtually  annihilated  any  essential 
love  in  God,  by  resolving  all  His  actions  into  the   bare  motions  of 
His  will,  a  will  exercised  without  any  regard  to  anything  whatever 
in  its  objects,  or  any  aim  except  His  own  glory  as  its  end.   So  that 
while  Augnstinianism,  in  its  Lutheran  reproduction,  was  made  tol- 
erable by  the  loving  endeavors  of  its  teachers  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  logic,  the  Augnstinianism  of  Calvin  gives  as, 
unmodified  by  any  qualification,  the  most  stupendous  perversion 
of  the  Gospel  '*  that  God  so  loved  the  world,"  that  the  human  in- 
tellect has  yet  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  these  two  phases  of  Augns- 
tinianism will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  treat  more  directly 
of  the  influence  of  Calvin  on  the  English  Church. 

When  Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva,  in  16S7,  he  found  the  city  in  a 
bitter  contest  between  the  differing  parties  of  the  Reformers  and 
the  Romanists.  It  had  been,  for  a  long  time  before  this,  nomi- 
nally a  free  city,  but  really  was  under  the  government  of  a  sort  of 
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Prinoe-biBhop.  The  Bishop  of  the  city  being  also  Prince  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  government  was  e^fierciaed  by  him  in  connection 
with  a  sort  of  council  or  committee  of  the  citizens.  A  large  body 
of  the  people,  under  the  name  of  Patriots,  had  revolted  against 
this  princely  power,  and,  just  before  the  advent  of  Calvin,  had 
gained  the  supremacy,  driving  out  the  Bishop  and  assuming  the 
government,  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  reorganise  on  a 
more  independent  and  popular  basis.  But  the  Patriot  party  was 
also  virtually  the  party  of  the  Reformers,  and,  in  throwing  off  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Bishop,  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  repudiated 
the  whole  Romish  system,  and  introduced  the  Reformed  theology 
and  principles.  The  leader  of  the  people  in  this  movement  had 
been  William  Farrel,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Calvin,  Farrel  seems  to 
have  immediately  admitted  his  superiority,  and  Calvin  was  at  once 
recognized,  though  only  twenty -eight  years  old,  as  the  unques- 
tioned  intellectual  bead  of  the  Reformed  party ;  and  was,  in  a  very 
short  time,  elected  by  the  magistrates  and  citizens  as  teacher  of 
theology.  In  the  following  year,  1537,  he  assumed  the  place  of 
public  preacher.  Having  thus  become  the  chief  power  in  the  Re- 
public, though  as  yet  without  the  name,  he  drew  up  various  Arti- 
cles of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Life,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  imposed  on  the  citizens.  The  doctrines  were,  of  course, 
those  of  the  Institutes.  His  form  of  worship  was  simple,  but  not 
wholly  devoid  of  ritual.  It  was  begun  by  reading  the  Bible,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  a  sentence  of  Invocation,  confession  of  sins, 
prayers  for  grace  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Creed.  His  Rules  of  Life  attempted  to  reduce  the  whole 
city  to  the  strictest  regimen  of  the  sternest  type  of  Puritan  repres- 
sion. All  holydays  were  abolished,  except  Sunday  ;  there  were 
to  be  no  flowing  tresses  for  the  bride  ;  no  display  of  dress  for  any ; 
the  number  ot  dishes  for  each  table  was  defined ;  the  shape  of 
every  garment  specified ;  how  long  the  hair,  how  many  the  orna- 
ments, how  expensive  the  bouquets,  were  all  arranged  with  the 
most  inexorable  precision,  and  enforced  with  pitiless  severity.  A 
man  was  banisiied  for  saying  that  a  braying  ass  sang  a  beautiful 
psalm.    A  girl  was  ordered  to  be  whipped  for  singing  song  words 
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to  a  pious  tune :  three  children  were  flogged  because  tbey  ate 
cakes  outside  the  church,  wlien  they  should  have  said  their  prayen 
inside ;  a  child  was  beheaded  for  having  struck  her  parents,  and 
another,  for  having  made  a  threat  to  strike  his  mother,  was  con- 
demned to  death.  I  should  not  venture  to  cite  these  ingtances 
from  any  other  than  presbyterian  authority,  but  as  they  are  given 
by  Principal  Tullocb/  of  Aberdeen,  I  think  we  may  take  them  as 
undoubted  specimens  of  the  Calvinistic  influence  in  Geneva.  Sndi 
a  system  could  not  continue  long  without  recoil ;  hence,  an  insnr- 
rection  took  place  against  it,  and  in  the  next  year,  1582,  Calvin 
was  expelled  the  city,  retiring  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Basle, 
thence  to  Strasburg,  but  he  kept  up  constant  correspondence  with 
his  partisans  in  Geneva  ;  and  the  opposition  misusing  their  supre- 
macy, he  was  recalled  in  1541.  After  his  return  under  these  cir- 
*^^  cumstances,  he  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  city,  and  remained 

such  until  the  period  of  his  death  in  1564.  During  this  period  he  or- 
ganized his  idea  of  a  theocratic  goverment,  founded,  as  he  claimed, 
without  any  reference  to  the  previous  usages  of  the  Church,  bat 
resting  wholly  on  the  basis  of  the  direct  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  was  by  the  force  of  this  conviction,  in  connection  with 
his  efficient  organization,  that  his  influence  was  preserved  so  long 
as  the  potential  ruler  of  Geneva. 

His  means  of  government  were  by  two  Courts  or  Councils;  the 
first,  composed  of  all  tlie  clergy,  had  control  of  all  matters  con- 
nected directly  with  the  church  ;  the  second,  of  five  City  Pastors 
and  twelve  Elders  of  the  Church,  had  charge  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning social  and  personal  morals. 

While  Calvin  was  exemplifying  his  system  and  himself  at  Gen- 
eva, there  had  been  changes  in  the  church  of  England.  Henry 
VIII.  in  prosecution  of  his  purpose  to  get  rid  of  Catherine  had  re- 
jected the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  declaring  him- 
self head  of  the  English  church,  but  at  the  same  time  by  the  law 
of  the  Six  Articles  in  1539   he  had  endeavored  to  preserve  that 
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church  in  the  strictest  oonatruction  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Catholic  Theology,  bnt  which  in  fact  was  only  medioeval 
saeramerUalism  and  neither  by  antiquity  nor  character  entitled  to 
the  claim  of  Catholicity.  His  Bishops  on  the  other  hand  were 
many  of  them  groping  their  way  slowly  by  deep  study  and  much 
thought  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  what  was  true  primitive  Catholic 
theology.  They  had  much  sympathy  with  the  Continental  Re- 
formers in  their  hostility  to  the  abuses  of  the  Komish  church,  but 
very  little  in  anything  else.  They  sought  much  rather  to  re- 
store the  early  patristic  conception  both  in  doctrine  and  order, 
than  to  accept  the  radical  overturning  of  all  the  past  which  was  the 
vital  principle  of  many  of  the  Continental  leaders.  Indeed,  we  may 
broadly  characterize  the  essential  difference  between  the  English 
Bishops  and  the  Continental  (especially  the  Calvinistic)  Reformers 
by  saying  that  the  latter  sought  to  rid  the  church,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  everything  that  belonged  to  its  past  history  in  both  form 
and  doctrine ;  the  former  sought  to  retain  all  that  was  connected 
with  and  consecrated  by  that  past,  which  it  was  possible  with  safe- 
ty to  conserve,  both  in  the  order  and  teaching  of  the  church. 

In  1547  Edward  VI.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  under  him 
the  Reformation,  as  a  movement  of  the  church,  first  really  began. 
In  that  same  year  the  first  Book  of  Homilies  was  published  ;  there 
are  several  things  in  this  book,  notably  the  sermon  on  "  Falling 
Away,"  *  which  show  that  tlie  doctrines  of  Calvin  had  not  at  that 

*  The  entire  scope  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sermoa  of  "  falling  away  "  is  opposed  to 
the  Calvinistic  notion  that  "  the  justified  *  *  *  can  never  fall  from  the  state  of 
jostiflcation,"  and  "  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  from  the  state  of  grace,  but 
shall  certainly  persevere  thereunto  and  be  saved".  And  not  only  is  this  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  homily^  it  is  definitely  stated  and  in  several  different  forms  reiterated^ 
Among  these  we  find  "  whereas  God  hath  shewed  to  ail  them  that  truly  believe  the 
Gospel  his  face  of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  *  *  *  so  if  they  after  do  neglect  the  same  if 
they  order  not  their  lives  according  to  his  example  and  doctrine,  He  will  take  away 
from  them  His  kingdom." — "  If  we  which  are  the  chosen  vineyard  of  the  Lord  bring 
not  forth  good  grapes,  He  will  give  us  over,  He  will  let  us  alone,  He  will  suffer  us  to 
bring  forth  brambles  and  briars  that  will  clean  overgrow  us,  and  utterly  destroy  us. 
He  will  forsake  his  unfruitful  vineyard,  so  they  shall  be  deprived  of  all  heavenly  light 
and  life  they  had  in  Christ  whiles  they  abode  in  Him,  and  given  unto  the  power  of  the 
deviL" 
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time  any  controUing  infloence  over  tiie  mindfl  of  those  who  aodior* 
itfttively  sei  forth  thedoctrineB  of  the  English  dinrch.  Preparations 
were  directly  put  in  train  lor  the  revising  of  the  ancient  serviee 
books  of  the  chnrch  in  England,  and  the  production  of  %  eorroB- 
ponding  series  of  OiBoes  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  Refi>rtDera 
It  is  here  that  we  Urst  meet  any  characterislies  in  either  form  or 
opinion  which  seem  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Galvin. 
But  on  careful  examination  we  do  not  find  that  in  either  of  thsBe 
his  efforts  were  attended  by  any  marked  results.  His  views  were 
presented  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Protector  Somerset,  and  it  is  probable 
were  fully  canvassed,  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  they  were 
zealously  favored  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Keformers.  But 
they  seem  to  have  produced  very  little  practical  effect,  as  but  few 
of  his  suggestions  on  even  minor  points  were  adopted  in  any  part 
of  the  completed  work.  Politically  the  relations  of  England  had 
been  much  closer  with  the  German  Keformers  than  with  those  of 
France  and  Geneva,  and  the  German  style  of  thonght  too,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Lnther  and  Melanchthon,  was  much  more  in  accord 
with  the  practical  English  mind,  than  tiie  theoretic  ideaKsm  of 
the  Geneva  Doctrinaire.  Besides  this,  Melanchthon  was  a  val- 
ued correspondent  of  Granmer,  and  the  distinguished  foreign  resi- 
dents, Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer,  sympathised  more  fully  with  tbe 
moderate  reforms  of  Luther,  than  with  the  extremes  of  Calvin ; 
so  that  the  traces  of  Lutheran  influence  are  very  distinctly  marked 
in  several  parts  of  the  Book  of  154^,  while  we  see  but  very  little 
if  any,  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  mind  of  Calvin. 

In  the  interval  between  1549  and  the  production  of  the  seoond 
book  in  1552,  the  set  of  die  English  Reformers  was  very  decidedlj 
towards  the  party  of  the  more  radical  wing  of  the  Retbrmation. 
This  was  effected  most  probably  by  concert  with  Calvin's  party  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  largely  due  to  his  commanding  weight 
with  all  that  school  of  the  Reformers,  all  over  Europe.  A  coa- 
stant  correspondence  with  a  number  of  tlte  most  able  and  influen- 
tial thinkers  of  the  English  was  maintained,  both  by  Calvin  him- 
self and  several  of  his  most  zealous  and  effective  coadjutors.  One 
of  the  characteristic  and  mischievous  results  of  this  was  showB  in 
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ike  o{>pofihioQ  made  by  a  portkm  of  the  clergy,  and  notably  by 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloacesfcer,  to  the  wearing  of  the  eocleaiastical 
yes^menta,  which  they  ohose  to  elevate  to  tlie  importance  of  doctri- 
nal formnlffi,  with  a  pettiness  of  mind  only  surpassed  by  tliat 
which  inonr  day  attaches  a  peculiar  sanctity  or  virtue  to  tiie  gar- 
ments which  some  now  insist  on  using  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  Another,  probably,  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  moder- 
ation of  the  first  book,  in  retaining  several  rites  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion which,  though  within  the  boundaries  which  Luther  had  thought 
allowable  in  toleration,  were  still  too  wide  for  the  root  and  branch 
overturning  which  the  theories  of  Calvin  deemed  necessary. 

The   result  of   these  extreme  Reformation  views  was  to  induce 
the  formation  of  the  Second  Book,  that  of  1552.     In  this  we  find 
several  features  introduced,  whicli  were  analogous  to  certain  pai*ts 
of  Calvin's  Service  Book  in  Geneva.     Among  these  were  the  Ex- 
hortation, Confession  and  Absolution ;  also  the  repeating  of  the 
Commandments,   with   the  responses^     The   book  of  Calvin  had 
these  elements  in  it,  but  suggestion  of  their  introduction  into  the 
daily  service  seems  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  them  which  can 
be  directly  traceable  to  his  work ;'  their  language  is  wholly  unlike 
his,  avoiding  the  peculiar  doctrinal  expressions  by  which  his  are 
marked,  and  having  in  their  very  form  a  distinctive  priestly  char- 
acter of   authoritative  utterance  which  is  wholly  alien  to  all  that 
was  essential  in  his  theory  of  worship.     Nor  do  we  find  his  influ- 
ence any   more  emphatic  in   the  several  alterations  of  form  and 
phrase  which  were  made  in  other  portions  of  the  service.     Most  of 
these  were  concerned  with  points  on  whicii  the  whole  Reformed 
world  had  nearly  come  to  an  agreement,  but  very  few  were  such  as 
would  have  been  derived  from  tlie  distinctive  peculiarities  of  either 
Calvin  or  Calvinism.     The  theology  of  the  services  and  offices  is 
wholly  wantingin  those  crucial  expressions  which  are  the  shibbo- 


*  We  are  fully  awure  of  the  discuBsions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  portions  of  our  ser- 
vice, and  think  that  Blurft  and  others  are  as  unhistorical  in  their  utter  omission  of  all 
reference  to  Calvin,  as  his  advocates  are  in  claiming  that  they  came  in  almost  their 
present  form  from  him. 
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leth  of  Oalvinism  in  all  its  formtilsB.     It  annoances  its  Tftrioos 
conceptions  of  theologic  truth  mach  rather  in  the  broad  and  general 
terms  of  the  early  Church,  than  in  the  metaphysical  formalsd  of 
the  school  of  Calvin  ;  not  striving  to  set  forth  even  impliedly  any 
logical  system  of  a  theologic  school,  but  stating  each  propoBition 
in   the   bald   simplicity  of   purely   Scriptural   terms,    taking  no 
pains  to  explain  their  seeming  diversity,  or  to  reconcile  even  what 
might  appear  to  be  their  actual  contradictions.    All  this  indicates  a 
very  small   direct  influence  of  Calvin  on  the  actual  work  itself, 
however  much  respect  and  weight  may  have  been  accorded  to  his 
opinions  by  individual  members  of  the  commission,  or  a  large  body 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Calvin  was 
forcing  his  theocratic  government  upon  the  people  of  Geneva,  and 
exhibiting  his  conceptions  of  ''the   beauty  of  holiness,"  by  the 
means  and  in  the  spirit  to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  All 
this  was  so  averse  from  anything  we  find  in  the  character  of  the 
English  Church  conception  of  religion,  or  its  actual  or  attempted 
legislation   at   this  period  of  its  history,  that  we  cannot  predicate 
any  very  large  influence  of  Calvin,  or  his  distinctive  system  at  this 
time,  on  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church  of  England.    Al- 
though it  is  very  evident  from  numerous  facts  in  history  that  he 
was  steadily  winning  a  larger  hearing  among  the  English  people, 
and  was  moving  a  vast  under-current  of  its  devoted  and  energetic 
piety. 

The  decisive  entrance  of  Calvin's  principles  as  a  preponderatiug 
element  in  the  Church  thought  of  England,  was  through  his  rela- 
tions with  the  exiles  from  England,  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Di- 
rectly on  her  accession,  in  1653,  it  became  evident  that  she  meant 
to  restore  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  Romish  authority.  A  numeroos 
body  of  the  people  had  become  so  revolted  at  the  growing  extreme* 
of  the  radical  Reformers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
that  a  return  to  the  papal  communion  was  rather  grateful  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  had  she  not  been  struck  with 
what  the  old  puritans  very  significantly  called  judicial  blindoeea 
and  thus  led  to  the  revelation  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Romish 
Church,  by  the  perpetration  of  those  cruelties  which  have  made  the 
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name  of  Papist  forever  a  terror  and  a  horror  to  the  English  people, 
she  might  have  reinstated  the  Bomish  faith  in  all  its  completeness, 
and,  perhaps,  made  it  the  permanent  state  religion  of  the  nation. 
But  her  mad  fury  overreached  itself,  and,  in  the  certainty  of  what 
awaited  them  if  they  remained  at  home,  great  numbers  of  all  schools 
of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  more  prominent  of  the  lay  Beform- 
erB,  fled  to  the  continent.  The  residence  of  a  large  company  of 
them  having  been  established  at  Frankfort,  a  portion  of  these  de- 
sired to  maintain  tliere  their  worship,  according  to  the  then  estab- 
lished use  of  the  Church  in  England.  Another  part  considered 
this  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  carry  out  to  what  they 
deemed  their  full  extent  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  which 
had  been  restrained  in  their  extreme  expression  while  they  were 
in  England. 

Calvin,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  such  an  action, 
threw  his  weight,  of  course,  into  the  scale  of  the  extremists,  who 
were  now,  from  their  rigid  ideas  of  life  and  doctrine,  beginning  to 
be  generally  known  as  Puritans.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  what  are  so  unliappily  celebrated  as  the  Frankfort 
troubles  ;  but  the  final  result  was  to  make  a  fatal  breach  between 
the  traditional  or  Episcopal  Church  party  of  the  English  exiles, 
and  the  Puritans,  on  almost  all  the  points  involved  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical, ritual  and  disciplinary  organization  of  the  Church.  This  was 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  Calvin  personally,  but  was 
connected  only  incidentally  with  his  system  of  theology  (properly 
so  called),  for  the  general  conception  among  the  Reformers  of  the 
purely  theologic  dogma  was  at  that  time  well  nigh  everywhere 
(like  that  of  Calvin)  shaped  upon  some  type  of  Augustinianism;  and 
the  questions  now  involved  were  much  more  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  ethics,  government  and  ritual  than  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
which  make  the  essence  of  the  theology  of  Calvin  as  a  metaphysician. 
These  came  more  into  prominence  as  subjects  of  difference  and 
discussion  in  the  succeeding  generation,  but  at  this  stage  of  the 
Reformation  well  nigh  all  the  leading  Protestant  communions  ac- 
cepted, in  one  form  or  another,  the  chief  features  of  the  theory 
of  Augustine.     The  English  Reformers  took  it  not  from   Calvin, 
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nor  did  they  regard  it  ae  CalviaiBm,  but  direotly  from  Aagodtine, 
and  in  the  tjpo  under  which  he  presented  it,  rather  than  aoder  the 
peculiar  form  and  with  tiic  deductions  made  from  it  by  Calvin  and 
Calvinism. 

On  the  aceeseicHi  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  the  returned  exiles 
brought  home  with  them  both  the  principles  and  feelings  of  their 
foreign  differences ;  and  the  tremendous  recoil  of  the  people 
against  everything  savoring  of  papacy,  which  had  been  engendered 
by  its  barbarities  under  Mary,  led  to  a  vast  accession  of  inflaenoe 
for  the  principles  of  Calvin,  both  in  doctrine  and  eoclesiasticism. 
He  had  now  come  to  be  the  admitted  exponent  K>f  this  whole  school 
of  the  Kefoniiation  to  which  the  English  Puritans  belonged.  AU 
though  his  own  government  at  Geneva  was  of  the  most  rigid  and 
autocratic  character,  yet  it  was  in  the  interest  of  what  was  theo 
thought  the  purest  style  of  piety  ;  and  by  its  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  legal  caste,  the  Bishops,  it  favored  a  seeming  repub- 
licanism in  religion,  and  appeared  more  completely  than  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  England  to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of 
the  hated  papal  domination. 

Had  the  English  people  been  left  to  their  own  course,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  England  would  have  followed 
Scotland  and  adopted  as  its  established  organization  some  form  of 
Calvin's  theory,  in  a  Presbyterial  or  greatly  modified  Episcopal 
church-government,  and  have  become  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  its 
dogmatic  formulse.  But  God  had  some  better  thing  in  store  for  us, 
and  under  the  firm,  sometimes  stern  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  leading 
bishops  and  other  infiueiitial  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  taken 
from  the  class  which  did  not  sympathize  with  these  extremists,  and 
it  was  to  these  thai  tiie  final  preparation  and  setting  forth  of  the 
last  of  the  great  synibola,  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  were 
entrusted.  These  were  finally  issued  in  1562,  only  two  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Calvin,  which  was  in  156^.  The  question  of  the 
influence  of  Calvin  on  the  formation  of  the  Articles  has  been  very 
zealously  discussed,  and,  I  think,  very  much  overrated,  from  the 
failure  to  remember  the  influence  of  Augustine  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  bishops  and  scholars.     In  consequence  of  this  neglect 
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thofle  parts  of  the  Articles  which  sjmhotize  in  general  with  Oalvin, 
are  attribnted  to  his  inflnence ;  whereas  they  are  silent  upon  some 
of  the  points  which  he  made  most  prominent ;  are  directlj  op- 
posed  to  him  on  others;  but  in  nearly  all  points  agree  with  Aiig- 
OBtine,  and  notably  upon  the  very  points  on  which  Calvinism,^?* 
excellence^  differs  from  Angustine.  For  instance:  In  Calvin'n 
writings  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  distinctly  asserted,  and  is 
definitely  stated  in  the  clearly  defined  CaWinistic  formulae ;  thus, 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  :'  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated 
unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death." 
So  also  the  Savoy  Confession  ;  and  both  of  these  add,  ^  these  men 
and  angels,  thus  predestinated  and  fi:>reordained,  are  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite 
that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished."  This  is  the  real 
import  of  tlie  whole  theory  of  Calvin,  nor  did  he  and  his  consistent 
followers  shrink  from  its  clearest  utterance.  Now  the  Church  of 
England,  unlike  these,  but  following  the  example  of  Augustine, 
leaves  all  this  without  any  attempt  to  dogmatize  about  it  So  again 
St.  Augustine  conditions  the  salvation  of  children  on  baptism,  i.e., 
that  baptized  children  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  must  be  regarded 
as  among  the  elect.  The  baptismal  theory,  and  known  opinions  of 
most  of  the  Church  of  England  Beformers,  evidently  assumes  this 
as  a  fundamental  datum ;  while  Calvin,  though  recognizing  the 

'  Westminster  Confession,  c.  Hi  §  iiL —  Calvin  himself  says,  Ck)m.  on  the  Romans : 
"  It  pleased  God  to  enlighten  some  for  salvation^  and  to  blind  others  for  destruction. 
Nor  are  we  to  seek  a  cause  higher  than  the  divine  will.  The  word  hardening,  when 
attributed  to  God  in  Scripture,  means  not  only  permission  but  the  action  of  divine 
wrath.  Satan  himself,  the  internal  efficacious  agent,  is  so  completely  the  servant  of 
the  most  high  as  to  act  only  by  his  command.  Solomon  also  teaches  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  was  not  only  foreknown,  but  they  were  made  on  purpose  for  the 
day  of  evil." 

"A^ugustine  teaches  on  the  other  hand,"  says  Wiggon,  page  246 ;  "the  final  season  of 
damnation  does  not  lie  in  the  absolute  will  of  God,  but  in  Adam's  sin,  or  original  sin. 
Whoever  is  damned,  is  not  because  God  willed  his  damnation,  but  because  Adam 
sinned,  and  the  siii  of  Adam,  as  a  merited  punishment,  came  upon  all  men  for  by  this 
also  came  even  their  own  sins."  There  is  only  one  unconditional  decree,  and  this 
refers  to  the  elect,  not  to  the  reprobate.*' 
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children  of  believers  as  having  a  certain  covenant  relation,  and,  if 
djing  in  infancy,  probably  elect,  at  all  events  charitably  presamed 
80,  allows  no  snch  effect  to  baptism/  as  St.  'Angustine  directly  as- 
serts and  the  English  formula  imply.  Had  the  Articles  or  any 
part  of  the  formula  been  shaped  by  the  direct  inflaence  of  Calvin, 
it  is  not  possible  they  should  have  avoided  all  those  points  which 
are  so  distinctive  of  the  theories  of  Calvin,  but  in  which  he  difiers 
from  Augustine.  While  on  all  of  these  and  many  others  they 
rather  softened  the  conclusions  of  the  logic  of  Augustine  himself 
than  inclined  to  the  yet  harder  deductions  of  the  theologian  of 
Geneva, 

This  terminates  the  inquiry  as  to  the  direct  effect  of  Calvin  on 
the  authorized  formulse  and  order  of  the  English  Chnrch,  for  the 
articles  were  the  last  of  these  symbola,  and  Calvin  himself  died 
two  years  afterward,  in  1564. 

The  total  result  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  be  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  English  Beformers  as  a  man  of  vast  ability,  and  his  opinions 
entitled  to  a  careful  hearing ;  that  among  the  body  of  the  clei^y 
and  people  he  and  his  opinions  were  steadily  growing  in  infln- 
ence ;  but  that  neither  his  ecclesiasticism,  ritual  notions  nor  dog- 
matic theology  had  enough  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
formulized  the  English  Church  to  effect  any  marked  and  distinc- 
tive results  in  any  of  these  lines,  and  that  the  presence  in  the  Eng- 
lish symbola  of  those  dogmas  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  is 
mainly  due  to  the  direct  iufluence  of  Augustine  himself.  After 
the  death  of  Calvin  there  was  a  double  movement  in  the  relations 


1  Augustine  held  (Wiggen,  72)  "that  every  child  that  dies  after  baptism,  and  before 
the  use  of  reason,  and  so  pollution  by  willful  sin,  must  inherit  salvation,"  and  also 
*'  that  children  of  Christians  dying  without  baptism,  as  well  as  the  heathen  must  be 
eternally  damned."  While  Calvin  teaches  (Rom.  v.  12)  "  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
communicated  to  the  children  of  the  pious,  as  they  have  the  right  of  adoption  to  the 
covenant,  while  others  are  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  common  lot,"  and  (says 
Harold  Browne,  p.  669,  on  the  Articles,  quoting  from  the  Institutes,  iv,  xv.,  22)  *'the 
children  of  faithful  parents  are  baptized,  not  that  they  may  then  first  become  sods  of 
God,  but  rather  are  then  by  a  solemn  sign  received  into  the  church,  because  by  vir- 
tue of  the  promise  (iu  the  covenant,  to  pious  parents),  they  already  belong  to  the 
body  of  Christ" 
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of  the  English  Church  to  both  his   theology  and   ecclesiasticism. 
For  a  while  the  influence  of  his  opinions  in  the  field  of  dogma  was 
steadily  upon  the  increase.     He,  and  not  Angustine,  had  now  come 
to  be   accepted  as  the  trne  exponent  of  the  prevailing  Protestant 
theology  ;  and  the  stndy  of  his  Institntes  was  the  standard  coiirse 
in  all  the  Protestant  communities  of  Western  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded.    This  culminated   in   England   in  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
1595,  in  which  his  theology  in  a  very  emphatic  form  was  set  forth 
by  Whitgift    These  show  just  the  features  I  have   noted;  and  ex- 
press in  the  most  rigid  terms  his  dogmas  upon   all    those  points 
which  the  Church  of  England,  following  the  example  of  Augus- 
tine, had  left  untouched.     When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  he 
brought  with  him  the  stringent  Calvinism  of  the  Scottish  Church ; 
and  in   1618,   when   the   Calvinistic    synods    of    Holland    con- 
vened at  Dort  a  meeting  of  the  leading  members  of  their  school  of 
theology  from  every  part  of  Europe,  to  condemn   what  was  then 
called  the  heresy  of  Arminius,  James  sent  messages  of  sympathy 
and   personal  delegates   to  represent  himself,  and  in  an  informal 
way  the  English,  Church  at  that  important  conference. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  Calvinism  which  was  also  steadily 
increasing  in  its  influence  in  England  ;  that  was  its  defiant  oppo- 
sition to  all  Episcopal  authority,  accompanied  with  a  determined 
effort  to  claim  a  certain  deference  to  the  will  of  the  people  against 
the  personal  self-conceit  and  tyrannical  desires  of  James,  and  the 
growing  importance  he  was  seeking  to  attach  to  the  Episcopate, 
as  a  part  of  the  effective  machinery  of  the  crown.  The  people 
were  growing  more  restless  in  their  yearning  for  increased  freedom, 
and  the  connection  between  Calvinism  as  a  distinctive  theology, 
and  this  party  in  both  church  and  state  was  so  universal  that  Cal- 
vinism and  Puritanism  began  more  and  more  to  be  synonymous. 
So  that  shortly  both  ministers  and  king  commenced  to  look  with 
increasing  disfavor  on  both  the  popular  theology  and  politics.  The 
result  was  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign  James  had  become  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  theories  in  all  their  forms,  ecclesi- 
astical, political  and  dogmatic.  As  the  clergy  never  had,  ex- 
cepting for  a  short  period,  accepted  the  extreme  theories  of  Cal- 
69 
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miBrepresentationa  But,  however  this  may  be,  a  large  part  of  Si. 
Paul's  epistles,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  John,  St  Peter,  St.  James 
and  even  of  St.  Jnde,  were  written  with  this  partially  polemic  pur- 
pose. St.  Paul  grapples  with  the  false  teachers  with  elaborate, 
subtle  and  crushing  logic.  St.  John  pitches  deadly  battle  with 
Anti-christ,  tells  of  some  ''  who  went  out  from  us,"  and  bids  us  try 
the  Spirits  by  the  test  of  apostolic  teaching,  "  because,^'  says  be, 
**  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  St.  Peter  tells 
of  ^^  false  teachers  bringing  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them."  St.  James  protests  against  those 
who,  abusing  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
would  seek  to  be'  saved  by  a  mere  formal  and  dead  faith,  which 
properly  was  no  faith  at  all — a  lifeless  nonentity.  And  St.  Jade, 
while  telling  us  of  those  who  denied  the  only  Lord  Grod  and  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  exhorts  us  to  '^  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

But  however  minute  and  detailed  and  expanded  might  be  this 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  however  nice  their  distinctions,  or  in- 
tricate, or  complicated,  or  long-drawn  or  fine-drawn  their  argu- 
ments, it  was  undoubtedly  expected  that  those  to  whom  they 
wrote  were  to  accept  their  whole  teaching,  in  every  point  and  par- 
ticular, in  substance  and  in  form,  as  authoritative  and  final. 

Now,  since  all  we  know  of  apostolic  teaching  has  been  put  on 
record  in  the  New  Testament,  and  since  the  New  Testament  itself 
teaches  us  that  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  (i.e.,  in 
the  Old  Testament),  "  were  written  for  our  learning,  tliat  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope," 
and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament — which  were 
the  only  "  Holy  Scriptures  "  extant  in  Timothy's  childhood—"  are 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;"  and  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,"  it  follows  that  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament — the  liible — is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  rule 
of  faith,  the  dogmatic  standard,  the  fundamental  creed,  for  all  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,     This  is  the  true  apostolic  deposUum ;  I 
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know  of  no  other.  ThiB  is  the  faith  once  delivered,  once  for  all 
delivered,  to  the  saints ;  the  faith  which  neither  man  nor  angel 
may  enlarge,  abate  or  alter,  in  60  mnch  as  one  jot  or  tittle.  Neither 
the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  nor  any  other  creed  has  any  author- 
ity antecedent, to,  or  side  by  side  with,  ttie  apostolic  teaching  as 
handed  down  in  Holy  Scriptare ;  from  which  teaching  all  true 
creeds  have  been  condensed  and  derived.  .  The  old  fathers'  fable 
of  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the  Apostles  them 
selves  has  long  since  been  exploded.  The  recognition  of  this  or  of 
any  other  creed  as  an  apostolic  £^^{>«^t/7/2/,  independent  of  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  as  contained  in  the  authentic  apostolic  Scriptures, 
can  scarcely  be  any  longer  entertained  by  intelligent  men ;  but  all 
the  creeds,  whether  one,  two  or  three,  are,  as  our  Church  declares, 
to  be  received  and  believed — not  on  any  special  apostolic  or  cou- 
ciliar  authority — but  simply  '*  because  they  can  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture."  Holy  Scripture  is  the  source 
of  all  true  creeds ;  the  creeds  are  not  the  germs  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  apostles  did  not  give  us  the  creed  or  the  creeds  as  their  depo9- 
itum^  and  leave  the  Church  to  develop  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
them,  but  they  gave  us  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  left  the  Church 
fnym,  them,  to  draw  her  creeds.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  posi- 
tive, unpolemic,  creed  of  the  Church,  developed  and  enlarged 
gradually  from  the  apostles'  times  till  the  fourth  century. 

But  as,  while  the  apostles  lived,  errors  arose  which  called  for  the 
larger  expositions,  the  polemical  discussions  and  the  nice  doctrinal 
distinctions  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  so,  after  the  canon  of  Divine 
Scripture  was  closed,  errors  and  heresies  continued  to  arise,  which, 
in  the  brief  formularies  of  the  Christian  faith,  called  for  further 
and  sharper  dogmatic  definitions,  with  an  express  rejection  and 
condemnation  of  the  false  doctrines,  against  which  they  were  aimed. 
Thus  originated  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  creed,  the 
dogmatic  definitions  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedou,  and 
the  Athanasian  creed,  embodying  the  results  of  all.  These  creeds 
and  definitions  have,  like  the  apostolic  epistles,  a  polemical  bearing ; 
but  they  are  all  professedly  derived  from  and  based  on  the  apostolic 
teaching,   as  recorded  and  handed  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  of 
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which  Holy  Scripture  the  Ohurch  was  and  is  the  keeper  and  wit- 
ness. 

Then  followed  a  long  period,  down  to  the  Reformation,  in  which, 
from  time  to  time,  single  or  unimportant  articles  were  added,  or 
professed  to  be  added,  to  the  dogmatic  standards  of  the  Church  by 
some  council  or  pope,  but  no  new  creeds  or  confessions  were  intro- 
duced. This  was  a  dark  period  of  the  rankest  growth  of  gross 
errors  and  doctrinal  perversions  and  practical  abuses ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  which  lay  the  fundamental  error  of  making  the  antho^ 
ity  of  the  Church  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  written  Word  of 
God.  Then  grew  like  wild  weeds  the  subtle  shifts  and  ingenioad 
devices  and  new-fangled  inventions  of  scholasticism,  with  the  mum- 
meries and  idolatries  and  magic  practices  of  ecclesiasticism  ;  until 
another  Gospel  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  as  preached  by  St  Faol 
was  brought  in  and  imposed  upon  the  Christian  people,  so  that  the 
very  being  of  Christianity  was  in  danger  of  utter  destruction.  Error 
had  entrenched  itself,  had  set  its  throne,  and  was  wielding  its 
sceptre  in  the  very  temple  of  God.  Nothing  could  save  the  Chrifl- 
tian  Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  upon  which  that  Church 
was  founded,  but  a  revolution — a  reformation.  The  reformation 
came ;  and  of  course  it  became  necessary  for  the  reformers  to  de- 
fine their  position,  to  protest  distinctly  against  the  hydra-headed 
system  of  Romish  error,  as  well  as  against  other  counter  extrava- 
gances which  that  system  had  provoked.  Hence  arose  the  varioiuj 
'^  confessions  of  faith "  of  the  Protestant  Churches  and,  among 
them,  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  our  own  Church.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  these  confessions  were  more  detailed,  prolix,  apol- 
ogetic and  polemical  than  the  early  creeds.  The  vast  accumnlHtion 
of  errors  and  abuses  which  were  to  be  antagonized  demanded  it ; 
and  the  precedent  of  the  New  Testament  epistles  justified  it.  Nor 
were  the  Protestant  Churches  alone  in  setting  forth  enkrged  con- 
fessions of  faith.  The  Church  of  Rome  followed  the  example; 
and  the  manifold  errors  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  been 
developing  themselves  without  formal  sanction,  were  now,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  stereotyped  into  fixed  dogmatic  definitions;  a 
system  of  error  still  further  enlarged  and  settled   upon  its  fanda- 
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mental  principle  by  the  later  Vatican  Council.  The  root  error  of 
making  the  Church  iuBtead  of  the  Scripture  the  ultimate  authority 
for  dogmatic  definitions  has  been  transformed  into  the  simpler 
dogma  of  the  papal  infallibility.  The  Protestant  confessions,  ou 
the  other  hand,  with  our  Articles,  declare  with  unanimous  voice 
the  Word  of  God  writter — the  Holy  Scripture — to  be  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  rule  of  faith.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
followed  with  her  confession,  in  some  respects  approaching  the 
Protestant  view,  but  for  the  most  part  symbolizing  with  the  Church 
of  Kome,  except  in  regard  to  the  points  of  the  fiUoque  and  the 
f>ope's  supremacy  and  infallibility. 

2.     And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
dogmatic  standards. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  suf- 
ficient standard,  that  other  creeds  and  confessions  are  not  needed, 
and,  indeed,  do  more  harm  than  good,  fettering  Christian  liberty 
and  leading  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  a  brief 
baptismal  creed  seems  to  have  been  used  from  the  very  times  of  the 
ApostleSy  and  something  of  the  kind  is  a  very  appropriate  if  not  a 
necessary  means  of  initiating  young  persons  and  new  converts  into 
the  elements  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  well 
might  one  object  to  catechetical  instruction  or  to  sermons  as  lead- 
ing to  the  disparagement  of  Ood's  Word,  or  to  compends  of  natural 
history  as  leading  to  the  disparagement  of  the  works  of  nature. 
Most  persons  admit  this,  while  some  still  object  to  larger  polem- 
ical creeds,  and  especially  to  long-winded  and  wire-drawn  confes- 
sions of  faith  (as  they  like  to  describe  them),  and  insist  that,  in- 
stead of  all  such  standards,  the  Scriptures  suffice. 

But  the  Church  is  not  only  to  receive,  she  is  to  teach^  the  truth 
which  the  Scriptures  convey  ;  and  she  is  to  teach  it,  not  simply 
by  printing  and  circulating  or  even  publicly  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  through  the  heart  and  mind  and  mouth  of  the  liv- 
ing preacher.  And  the  truth  which  she  is  to  teach  is  unchangea- 
ble truth ;  the  faith  which  she  is  to  deliver  down  is  onb  faith.  The 
Church  is  to  be  built  up  on  her  most  holy  faith.  The  Christian 
ministry  was  instituted  for  the  edification  of  the  body   of  Christ, 
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'^  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  a  pepfeot  man,  to  the  measare  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  But  how  is  the  Church  ever  to  reach 
this  full  development,  this  glorious  stature  of  perfection  as  the 
very  impersonation  and  body  of  Christ,  if  her  ministers  teach  the 
people  a  jargon  of  clashing  doctrines,  faiths  and  fancies,  ranging, 
perchance,  all  the  way  from  the  system  of  Popery  to  that  of  Mor- 
monism  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  all  this  babel  of  doc- 
trines professes  to  be  drawn  from,  or  at  least  authorized  by  Holy 
Scripture ;  for  even  those  who  assume  some  other  authority  co-or- 
dinate with,  or  superior  to,  that  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  are  carefiil 
to  claim  Scripture  authority  for  the  assumption,  and  do  not  admit 
that  any  of  their  dogmas  are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scripture.  But  the  Church  is  a  body  of  believers,  and  unless  she 
have  one  faith  she  cannot  be  one  body.  Neither  the  ApostW 
Creed  nor  any  of  tlie  ancient  creeds  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite unity  in  the  teaching  of  the  faith  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Church.  The  very  canon  of  the  Scripture  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  to  be  agreed  upon  first  of  all,  and  neitlier  of  the 
creeds  settles  it.  Neither  of  the  creeds  sete  forth  expressly  the  doc* 
trine  of  propitiation  by  the  death  of  Christ,  of  original  sin,  of  justifi- 
cation by  &ith,  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  sacra- 
ments, of  God's  eternal  purpose,  of  his  special  prevenient  grace,  and 
man's  spiritual  impotence,  of  Episcopacy  or  of  infant  baptism.  Be- 
sides, nearly  all  the  varieties  of  systems  and  heresies,  of  sects  and 
churches,  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned  above,  profess  to 
hold  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  how 
easily  even  a  Spinozist  might  accept  the  Nicene  creed,  with  its 
homoausion.  I  have  known  a  very  pronounced  Unitarian  to  say 
that  he  could  receive  and  recite  with  all  his  heart  the  Nicene 
creed — ^^  that  grand  old  hymn  of  the  ancient  Church,"  as  he  called 
it — but  he  could  not  have  said  the  same  either  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  or  of  tlie  thirty-nine  Articles. 

It  is  true  that,  in  drawing  up  dogmatic  standards,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility and  a  danger  of  going  too  far  into  minnti»and  niceties  and 
polemics.    The  unity  of  the  faith  does  not  require  a  perfect  iden- 
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tity  of  confesBion  in  regard  to  every  Bubordinate  and  uneseeutial 
partienlar,  to  every  shade  of  thought  or  expression,  or  to  every 
sabtle  lexical  distinction.  Bat  the  Apostolic  Epistles  show  that  it 
may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  go  in  this  direction  far  beyond  the 
brief  f  ormnlaries  of  the  creeds.  If  this  is  an  evil  it  is  a  necessary 
evil ;  and  the  prolific  inventions,  the  manifold  twistings  and  shifts, 
the  subtleties  and  sophistries  of  error,  and  not  the  consequent 
charge  of  faithfully  guarding  the  truth,  must  bear  the  blame. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Protestant  confessions  have  gone  to  an  un- 
necessary and  unwise  extreme  in  this  direction,  but  among  such 
confessions,  that  contained  in  our  Articles  of  Beligion  is  one  of  the 
briefest,  most  simple  and  most  Scriptural.  It  is  also  briefer  than 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  immensely  briefer  than 
the  confession  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  or  of  the  Greek  and  Russo- 
Qreek  Church. 

We  occasionally  hear  it  alleged  that  the  protests  in  our  Articles 
against  the  errors  of  the  Bomish  Church,  while  they  might  have 
been  very  well  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  now  grown 
obsolete.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  not  only  are 
those  errors  still  maintained  and  intensified  by  the  Bomish  Church 
herself,  but  they  are  continually  threatening  to  re-invade  our  own 
Church,  to  the  destruction  of  her  reformed  and  Protestant  charac- 
ter. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  dogmatic  defi- 
nitions, and  especially  of  our  Articles,  that  they  were  formulated 
under  the  infiuence  and  in  the  language  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
time ;  and  that,  therefore,  with  that  philosophy  they  .are  now  ob- 
solete. But  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  to  no 
small  extent  even  of  some  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Fully  to  un- 
derstand the  latter  we  must  often  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  modes  of  thought  and  conception  and  expression  which  be- 
Imiged  to  their  time  and  which  no  longer  prevail  among  us.  But 
suppose  our  Articles  or  any  dogmatic  standards  are  moulded  by 
the  philosophy  of  their  time,  what  of  it?  Does  that  hinder 
their  being  available  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  ?  Does  that  hinder 
us  from  ascertaining  at  any  time  and  under  the  reign  of  any  phil. 
70 
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osophy  what  is  their  real  meaning,  their  proper  doctrinal  teaching? 
If  this  last  is  ascertained,  thatis  enough  ;  this  is  all  they  were  made 
for.  It  is  not  the  antiqnated  form,  bnt  the  real  honest  meaning 
that  we  are  concerned  abont ;  and  that  we  can  find  if  we  will. 
One  might  as  well  object  that  the  New  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek,  and  therefore  can  be  of  no  use  to  ns  who  speak  English. 
The  key  of  the  old  philosophy  is  no  more  lost  than  the  key  of  the 
old  language. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  as  though  it  were  something  to  the  pur- 
pose in  defence  of  ignoring  or  contemning  our  Articles  of  Religion, 
that  we  do  not  want  the  repetition  of  the  old  cant  phrases,  the  stiff 
metaphysical  distinctions,  distortions  and  distractions  of  the  anti- 
quated formularies  of  obsolete  thought ;  but  we  want  the  living 
thought  of  to-day,  clothed  in  the  fresh  current  language  of  the 
times; — we  do  not  want  an  everlasting  rehash  of  cold,  dry,  stale 
orthodoxy,  but  the  ever  new,  warm,  simple  truth  of  Christ,  well- 
ing up  from  the  earnest,  loving  heart.  All  very  well.  But  neither 
do  we  want  another  gospel,  however  fresh,  nor  a  newly  invented 
truth  or  doctrine  of  Christ,  however  warm  and  loving ;  we  want 
the  same  doctrine  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  delivered  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  our  fathers  received  as  it  was  de- 
livered. Orthodoxy  does  not  become  stale  because  it  is  old ;  the 
older  the  better.  We  want  the  same,  good,  old  story.  Give  us  that  and 
you  may  make  it  as  living  and  fresh  and  warm  and  simple  and 
loving  as  you  can ;  you  can  never  make  it  too  much  so.  Bnt 
freshness  and  warmth  and  eloquence  and  unction  and  the  current 
language  of  the  times  will  prove  poor  substitutes  for  the  truth  it- 
self. The  simple  question  is,  are  you  careful  to  preach  iXxudoctrvM 
of  the  Articles,  and  no  other  2  Nobody  asks  or  expects  you  to  re- 
tail the  formulse,  the  phrases  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  Articles; 
but  you  are  expected  to  preach  the  doctrines  expressed  and  defined 
in  them,  in  whatever  style  of  language  or  of  thought  you  may 
find  it  best  to  clothe  and  present  them.  I  say  all  this  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  not  pretended  or  insinuated  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Articles  is  wholly  false,  bnt  only  the  phraseology  or  the 
philosophy  of  them  obsolete. 
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Some  carry  their  antipathy  to  all  dogma  so  far  that  they  think, 
or  seem  to  think,  they  can  preach  without  preaching  any  doctrine 
at  all ;  bat  in  this  they  probably  deceive  themselves.  They  would 
preach  '^  the  living  Christ ;"  but  even  so  they  would  mean  to  affirm 
that  he  is  living.  And  they  probably  will  not  content  themselves 
with  merely  repeating  that  phrase,  and  interlarding  their  discourses 
with  their  pet  expressions  of  '*  the  Christ,"  '*  the  Christ,"  "  the 
living  Christ,"  (by  the  way,  what  did  they  mean  by  catU phrases?) 
but  will  add  other  express  or  implied  affirmations  besides.  Indeed 
I  find  that  such  persons  deal  in  affirmations  as  freely  as  anybody 
else.  The  fact  is,  that  no  men  dogmatize  more  than  those 
who  decry  dogma.  The  very  decrial  is  dogmatic,  and  often  very 
offensively  so.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  preach 
dogma,  that  we  cannot  help ;  but  whether  we  shall  preach  the 
true  dogma^  that  we  can  easily  miss.  And  it  is  scarcely  invidious 
to  say  that  those  who  decry  and  denounce  dogma  are  naturally  a 
little  more  liable  to  go  wide  of  the  true  doctrine,  than  are  those 
who  are  studiously  careful  to  conform  their  teachirg  to  the  an- 
cient and  well-considered  dogmatic  standards  which  the  Church 
herself  has  established. 

2.  I  now  proceed  to  enquire  what  are  our  dogmatic  standards  ? 
And  what  is  our  present  relation  to  them  ? 

The  thirty-nine  Articles  are  the  standard  of  doctrine  of  our 
Church.  They  recognize  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  of  paramount 
and  absolute  authority  over  themselves  as  well  as  over  any  and 
every  exposition  or  enunciation  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  this  or 
any  other  Church,  or  by  any  human  authority.  They  re-affirm 
and  attest  the  truth  of  the  creeds  as  resting  upon  and  subordinate 
to  the  same  Supreme  Authority.  It  is  remarkable  that,  for  the 
truth  of  any  declaration,  they  never  appeal  to  the  authority  of  any 
council,  general  or  provincial,  though  they  cite  the  dicta,  the  pri- 
vate opinions  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  as  of  great  weight.  Mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  our  Church  may  hold  tlieir  so-called  Catholic 
standards  of  doctrine  higher  than  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  but  if 
their  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles — 
they  may  be  right  and  the  Church  may  be  wrong,  it  is  true — ^but 
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they  are  thu«  such  extraordinary  good  Charchmea  that,  by  their 
own  coufessiou,  they  are  dissenters  from  the  express  doctrine  of 
their  own  Church.  The  Articles  declare  that  the  churches  of  all 
three  of  the  great  primitive  patriarchates,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and 
Borne,  have  erred  even  in  matters  of  &ith ;  and  tlie  twenty-fiist 
Article,  whose  doctrinal  definition  is  re  affirmed  by  our  Charcb, 
declares  that  '^  General  Councils  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things  or- 
dained by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  strengQi  nor 
authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Hoi  j 
Scripture." 

It  is  really  one  of  the  strangest  among  the  odd  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  that  men  who  presumably  have  read  our  Articles  of 
Religion  should  suggest  and  affect  to  believe  that  they  are  not  the 
authoritative  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  The  first 
qnestion  is,  are  they  doctrinal  statements  at  all  ?  And  the  answer 
manifestly  and  undeniably  must  be  that,  in  their  very  form  and 
substance,  they  are.  The  second  question  is,  who  makes  these 
statements }  And  the  answer  unequivocally  must  be,  the  Church 
makes  them  as  her  own.  The  third  question  is,  does  she  make 
them  authoritatively }  And  the  answer  is,  she  declares  them  to 
be  ^^Articles  of  Religion  ;  as  established  by  the  bishops,  the  clei^ 
and  laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in*the  United  States 
of  America,  in  convention,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1801."' 

If  the  Articles  do  not  contain  and  set  forth  the  formal  definition 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  Church,  then  language  has  no  meaning, 
then  the  Church  has  stultified  herself,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  been  egregiously  imposed  upon.  If  the  Articles  are 
established  for  any  purpose,  it  is  to  be  what  they  intrinsically  are, 
a  declaration  of  doctrina     The  Liturgy  and  Offices  of  the  Church 


'  See  Appendix  to  Journal  of  General  Convention  of  1801.  Also  Journal  of  Gen- 
eral Convention,  1820,  where  the  "  Articles  "  are  said  to  be  "of  equal  authority  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  See  '*  Journals  of  early  Convention,"  VoL  I.  pp.  619, 
657.  Bp. 
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may  imply  or  asBQme,  and  sometimeB  ey«o  deelare  doctrine,  but 
only  incidentally  and  informally ;  this  was  not  their  purpose,  which 
related  primarily  and  properly  to  worship  and  discipline  The 
Liturgy  may  have  dogmatic  authority  for  any  statements  of  doc- 
trine not  contained  in  the  Articles,  but  if,  in  any  case,  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Articles  seem  to  come  into  conflict,  for  dogmatic  purposes 
the  looser  and  rhetorical  language  of  the  Liturgy  must  be  interpre- 
ted by  the  formal  definitions  of  the  Articles,  and  not  vice  versa. 
This  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  very  important  to  remind  us  that  the 
Articles  are  not  articles  of  Faith,  but  merely  articles  of  Religion. 
But  this  distinction  is  of  no  consequence  for  us  at  present,  because 
it  does  not  at  all  hinder  the  Articles  from  being,  as  we  have  main- 
tained, the  formal  statement  of  doctrine,  the  dogmatic  standard  of 
our  CImixih.  The  distinction  is  purely  verbal  and  technical ;  and, 
if  admitted,  only  comes  to  this,  that  the  Articles  are  not  intended 
to  bind  all  the  members  of  the  Ohurch  so  that  none  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  communion  without  assenting  to  them,  but  only  to 
bind  the  clergy,  those  who  are  to  teach  in  the  Ohurch's  name ; 
while  articles  of  faith  may  be  considered  as  including  only  those 
doctrines  which  are  essential  to  salvation,  necessary  for  all  men  to 
believe,  laity  as  well  as  clergy ;  as,  for  example,  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  before  any  one  can  be 
baptized  or  confirmed. 

I  know  not  what  wire-drawn  distinctions  may  be  made  between 
believing  and  believing ;  but  Bishop  Pearson,  speaking  of  ^'  I  be- 
lieve" as  it  stands  in  the  Apostles'  Oreed,  defines  belief  to  be  ^*an 
assent  to  that  which  is  credible  as  credible,"  and  I  suppose  the 
Articles  of  Religion  are  to  be  assented  to  as  at  least  ^'  credible." 
According  to  Bishop  Pearson  faith  in  the  creed  is  no  mora  It  is 
true,  he  adds  afterwards,  that  the  ^'  believe  "  of  the  creed  means 
assent  to  that  which  is  credible  on  the  divine  testimony  /  but  this  is 
only  adding  the  ground  of  faith,  and  the  ground  of  faith  is 
no  part  of  the  faith  itself;  or,  if  it  be  insisted  that  this 
ground  must  be  included  in  the  concrete  idea  of  the  peoid- 
iar  faith  which  belongs    to    the    creed  then   the    creed   as   far* 
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as  faith  iD  it  is  concerned,  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  whole  body  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
rests,  in  all  its  parts,  upon  the  infallible  Divine  testimony— then 
the  Bible  would  be  technically  a  creed.  In  a  general,  untecbnical 
sense,  the  Bible  is,  undoubtedly,  the  creed  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Church,  as  of  all  other  Protestant  churches.  As  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles',  or  of  any  other  creed,  it  rests  ultimately, 
as  I  have  already  shown  that  the  church  has  declared,  upon  that 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  the  authority  upon  which  wt  htm 
that  the  church  requires  the  Apostles'  creed  to  be  most  thoroughly 
received  and  believed,  is  the  Article  in  which  she  makes  that  de- 
claration. The  "  Nicene  Creed  "  referred  to  in  the  same  Article 
is  not  the  creed  as  set  forth  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  or  even  as 
it  was  enlarged  and  set  forth  by  the  first  council  ot  Constaoti- 
nople;  but  it  is  unquestionably  that  creed  as  set  forth  by  this 
church,  difiPering  from  the  original  conciliar  document  both  by  ad- 
dition and  omission ;  and  yet  no  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Sou  ;  nor  would  he  have  any  more 
right,  in  publicly  reciting  the  creed,  to  omit  that  article  than  any 
other. 

As  to  whether  the  articles  are  authoritative,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
fallibly determining  the  truth,  or  of  absolutely  binding  the  luiud 
and  conscience,  neither  the  Articles  nor  the  Creeds,  r)or  anything 
else  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  set  forth  by  our  church  as  authori- 
tative. The  Articles  are  authoritative  as,  for  all  legal  as  well  as 
critical  purposes,  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  Church's  doc- 
trine. They  are,  in  their  very  form,  a  declaration  of  doctrine,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  party  which  makes  the 
declaration.  That  party  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  they  are  therefore  binding  upon  all  those,  who  by  the  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  are  re- 
quired to  hold  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  to  teach 
nothing  to  the  contrary — binding  to  the  extent  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  said  constitution  and  canons  make  it  binding  for  them  to 
conform  their  teaching  to  these  doctrines. 
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Speaking  of  the  consultations  of  the  American  Bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Articles,  in  the  convention  of  1792,  Bishop  White  says 
(Memoirs  p.  181) :  "  The  remarks  of  Bishop  Seabury  were  gen- 
eral, rather  in  the  way  of  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  Articles ; 
although,  on  the  other  side,  he  acknowledged  his  inability  to  an- 
swer an  argument  pressed  upon  him — that  without  them,  individ- 
ual ministers  would  have  to  do,  by  their  respective  will  and  author- 
ity what  had  better  be  done  by  known  lawy^  for  the  preventing  of 
the  delivery  of  opposite  doctrines  to  the  flocks  by  different  preach- 
ers.'^  On  page  38  he  makes  the  following  general  statement: 
*'  Throughout  this  narrative,  it  must  have  appeared  that  the  ob- 
ject kept  in  view  in  all  the  consultations  held  and  the  determina- 
tions formed,  was  the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
the  ground  of  the  general  principles  which  she  had  inherited  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  not  departing  from  them,  except  so 
far  as  either  local  circumstances  required,  or  some  very  important 
cause  rendered  proper.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  evident  Aa^  the  object  here  stated 
was  accomplished  07i  the  ratification  of  the  Articles^ 

Bishop  Burnet  opens  his  work  on  the  39  Articles  (Preface)  with 
saying  that  they  ^'are  the  sum  of  our  doctrine  and  the  confession 
of  OUT  faith.^^  And,  in  the  decision  in"theGorham  case,"  they 
are  expressly  called  our  church's  **  code  of /aitA."  Dr.  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  now  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved writers  on  the  Articles,  expressly  calls  the  Articles  and  Lit. 
urgy  "  the  two  standards  of  authority  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church."  *' Our  church"  he  further  says,  '* requires  of 
its  lay  membera  no  confession  of  their  faith  except  that  contained 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  "  but  adds  that  **the  Articles  of  the  church 
bind  the  consciences  of  her  clergy  according  to  their  natural  and 
genuine  meaning."  (In trod,  to  Exposition  of  39  Articles).  Thus 
Bishop  Browne  indirectly  styles  the  articles  a  "confession  of  faith," 
and  expressly  declares  that  "  they  bind  the  consciences  of  the  cler- 
gy ; "   by    which   last    he  plainly  means,  not  that  they  are  to  be 


*  In  these  quotations  the  italics  are  our  own. 
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held  SB  infallible,  nor  that  ihej  bind  the  clergy  abeolntely,  bat 
only  bind  their  consciences,  as  the  condition  of  their  coDseien- 
tioosly  retaining  their  official  relation  to  the  church.  In  his  hi»> 
tory  of  tlie  Articles,  Hardwicke  repeatedly  and  systematically  de- 
nominates them  a  "  formulary  of  faith." 

Bishop  White  (memoirs  p.  23)  speaks  of  '^  the  Articles  "  as  stat- 
ing the  principal  "  Articlks  offaiAy  He  states  also  (page  25)  that 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  required  that  the  can* 
didates  for  Episcopal  consecration  from  America,  should  ^^as  to 
faith  make  the  subscription  which  the  American  Church  had  pre- 
scribed to  future  candidates  for  orders."  He  also  declares  (page 
180)  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  still  the  acknowledged 
faith  of  the  church  ;  although  as  they  had  not  yet  been  expressly 
adopted  and  established  by  the  general  convention,  they  were 
not  then  binding  for  dudpUnary  purposes.  Again  he  says  (page 
32)  of  "  the  doetrines  of  the  Gt>spel  as  they  stand  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :  "  and  adds,  '^  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  regard  to  subscription  to  the  Articles  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  form  rtgydred  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  laid  down  in  her  Thirty-sixth  Canon  (which  has 
since  been  modified)  and  ^'9X  ^escribed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Church."  Here  it  is  plain  that  Bishop  White  under- 
stood the  constitutional  requirement  of  a  '^  solemn  engagement  to 
conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  "  to  be 
a  form  of  subscription  to  the  ^'established  "  Articles.  And  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  English  form  of  subscription  may  not 
be  so  great  as,  at  first  sight,  appears ;  for  we  must  consider  wheth- 
er, if  we  do  not  really  hold  and  assent  to  the  doctrine  which  the 
church  teaches,  we  can  ^^  conform  "  our  teaching  to  that  doctrine. 
If  we  avoid  saying  anything  positively  or  negatively  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  can  we  in  the  end  say  with  St  Paul,  that  we 
"  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?  " 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Articles  are  merely  ^^ Articles  of 
Peace,"  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  anybody.  I  answer,  they  are 
expressly  established  as  "  Articles  of  Religion," — of  Religion — not 
as  "  Articles  of  Peace ; "  and  moreover,  they  could  not  be  Articles 
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of  Peaee,  unless  they  were  binding,  as  far  as  they  go,  upon  all  the 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

I  lay  it  down,  therefore,  that  they  are  binding  upon  all  who  have 
promised  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  who  are  under  canonical  requirement  not  to  hold  or 
teach  publicly  or  privately,  and  advisedly,  any  doctrine  contrary 
to  that  held  by  that  Church. 

Dogmatic  standards  are  useless  or  worse  than  useless  unless  they 
are  enforced  or  in  some  way  rendered  effectual  to  produce  con- 
formity in  teaching.  They  may  be  enforced  too  rigorously,  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  become  practically  a  dead  letter ; — and 
there  is  danger  that,  in  our  dread  of  one  extreme,  we  run  into  the 
other. 

The  tendency  is  now  towards  the  latter  extreme,  if  indeed,  that 
extreme  has  not  already  been  reached.  If  this  latitudinarian 
spirit  continues,  the  Church  will  inevitably  become  a  prey  to  all 
manner  of  false  and  erroneous  teaching.  Our  liturgy  will  not  save 
us.  Already  there  are  those  who  have  prayed  for  years  and  still 
pray,  in  the  litany,  to  be  delivered  from  God's  "  wrath  and  from 
everlasting  damnation,"  and,  in  the  burial  service,  not  to  be  "  de- 
livered into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death  ; "  and  who  yet  grave- 
ly maintain  and  teach  that  neither  everlasting,  nor  eternal,  nor 
damnation,  nor  death  have  any  Scriptural  authority  for  being  i^sed 
in  such  connections,  in  short  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found  as  eternal  death  or  eternal  damnation,  in  the  received  sense 
of  those  words.  There  are  those  who  confess  in  the  Litany  "three 
Persons  and  one  Grod,"  and  yet  maintain  that  the  "  three  "  are  not 
properly  "Persons,"  but  only  three  somewhats;  and  there  are  those 
who  solemnly  confess  to  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  in  the  same 
Litany,  that  He  proceeds  **  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  and  yet 
are  more  than  half  ready  to  8uri*ender  or  explain  away  thefilioque 
at  the  demand  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Tliere  are  those  who  in 
the  Communion  office,  confess  that  *'by  His  oblation  of  Himself  once 
offered,"  Christ  made  on  the  cross  a  *%ll,  perfect  and  sufficient  sac- 
rifice, oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  " 
and  yet  maintain  that,  properly  speaking,  He  made  there  no  sacri- 
71 
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fioe  or  smdfifacUoQ  at  all,  and  that  it  ia  derogatory  to  the  infinitely 
loTing  Fatherhood  of  God  to  snppoee  that  He  needed  any  sacrifioe 
or  aaliflfactioa  to  be  made  to  Him  in  order  to  His  foi^ ving  our  eins, 
or,  in  die  words  of  the  Article,  that  there  should  be  any  need  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  die  on  the  cross  ,'^  to  reconcile  His  Father 
tons." 

Notonly  is  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only 
left  nnpreached  in  many  quarters,  but  no  doctrine  of  justification 
at  all,  as  distinguished  from  sanctification,  is  recognized,  and  the 
very  idea  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  J  is  lost  or  quite  ignored ;  and  the  whole  Gospel  is 
sublimated  into  the  mystic  generalities  of  life  and  love.  Thej 
forget  that  the  same  Christ  who  is  the  life,  is  also  the  way  and  the 
truth,  and  that  it  is  only  as  soch  that  He  is  the  life. 

There  are  some  who  talk  of  ^'  the  human  person  '^  of  Christ,  as 
though  there  were  in  Him  any  other  Person  than  the  second  Per- 
son of  the  Blessed  Trinity;  and  others  represent  the  infinite  and 
immutable  attributes  of  His  divine  nature  as  laid  aside  in  the  In- 
carnation, or  His  human  nature  as  absorbed  or  transmuted  into  the 
divine,  as  endowed  with  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipreseooe 
and  other  incommunicable  attributes  of  deity.     And  it  is  pain- 
fully manifest  that,  in  many  quarters,  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  the  doctrines  of  die  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God,  of  tlie  resuri^ection  of  the  body,  and  of  the  finaJ 
judgment  are  held  very  loosely.     These  are  but  specimens;  these 
are  but  beginnings.     Indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  face  of  all  our  boasting,  we  have  anj 
good  reason  to  claim  any  superiority  over  Presbyterians,  or  Metii- 
odists,  or  Baptists,  or  even  Congregationalists,  in  nniforraitj  of 
doctrinal  tone,  or  in  freedom  from   hereticsl  and  latitudinarian 
preaching.     And  we  are  to  remember,  that  errors  and  heresies  do 
not  ordinarily  start  up  all  at  once  and  full   blown ;  but  advaDce 
gradually  from  small  beginnings,  and  while  growing  ask  oolj  to 
be  let  alone.     They  commonly  protest  that  they  are  reaUy  the  old 
doctrine  with  some  improvement  in  its  dresa     They  woald  otilj 
abolish  the  defacements  and  deformities  which  were  imposed  npofl 
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the  trae  doctrine  by  the  current  mode  of  presentation.  Ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  trials  for  heresy  may  be  scandalous,  but  there  may 
be  something  even  worse  than  the  scandal  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  trials  are  not  to  blame  for  the  heresies  but  the  heresies  for  the 
trials. 

Bot,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Church  and  of  the  times,  our 
hope  must  probably  be  in  an  earnest  appeal  to  each  man's  own 
conscience,  rather  than  to  canonical  adjudication.  And  here  one 
question  must  be  settled  beforehand :  Does  conformity  to  the  doc- 
triDC  of  the  Church  mean  conformity  to  its  established  pablic 
standard  ?  Or  to  the  supposed  or  probable  doctrine  of  a  supposed 
or  probable  present  majority  ?  Or,  perhaps,  to  that  of  some  his- 
torically recognized  or  tolerated  school  of  thought  f  I  answer,  to 
the  established  public  standard,  unquestionably,  for  the  Church 
has  set  forth  these  standards  for  this  very  purpose.  The  require- 
ment of  conformity  to  whatever  might  be  the  doctrine  of  a  major- 
ity could  have  no  moral  basis  to  rest  upon,  and  the  promise 
of  such  conformity  would  be  an  immoral  act.  While,  to  loosen  the 
obligation  of  the  promised  conformity,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  tol- 
erated interpretation  of  some  recognized  school  of  thought  borders 
too  closely  upon  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  probabilities.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  affiant  conscientionsly  believes  that  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  presumed  majority,  or  of  some  particular  school,  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  standard,  he  may  promise  con- 
formity in  that  sense,  but  that  is  promising  conformity  to  the  doc- 
trinal standard  itself,  in  what  he  fully  believes  to  be  its  true  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  no  other  sense  could  he  honestly  promise  such  con- 
formity. The  question  is  not  alone  what,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
doctor,  is  a  possible  or  allowable  sense — ^that  is  Jesuitical ;  but  what 
in  his  own  conscientious  judgment,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  true, 
honest, '  original  sensa  The  truth  is^  if  our  dogmatic  standards 
are  really  superannuated  or  obsolete,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  requiring  a  promise  of  conformity  to  them,  to 
abandon  and  abolish  them  forthwith.  The  moral  evil  of  subscrib- 
ing to  them  in  a  non-natural  sense  is  unspeakable.  It  is  a  cancer 
eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  Church.    It  tends  to  blunt  the  moral 
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sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  to  aocnstoiti  them  to  a  Jes- 
uitical cast  of  thought ;  and,  in  the  end^  may  do  more  harm  than 
all  their  preaching  will  do  good.  How  can  such  a  clei^  preach 
against  political  corruption,  or  rebuke  commercial  dishontety  and 
the  prevalent  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  promises?  I  say 
again,  if  the  standards  are  obsolete,  in  Ghxi's  nafne  let  diem  be 
abolished. 

But  while  the  standards  remain  every  minister  of  our  Gharch  is 
bound  in  conscience  to  conform  his  teaching  to  the  doetrine  of  the 
Ohurch  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy,  in  the  sense  which 
he  honestly  believes  was  intended  by  them.  And  before  be  makes 
his  promise  of  conformity,  he  is  bound  thoroughly  to  study  tliem, 
that  he  may  know  what  that  sense  is.  But,  yon  say,  is  he  boand 
to  conform  to  this  doctrine  in  every  minute  partievlar,  to  the  last 
hair's  breadth  ?  I  answer,  he  is  bound  to  conform  to  Ibat  exieat 
minuteness,  not  which  he  believes  it  expedient  a»d  proper  to  be 
required,  but  which  he  in  conscience  believes  was  intended  to  be 
required.  The  appeal  is  here  made  to  each  man's  conscienee. 
And  the  conscience  must  be  incomparably  more  strict  than  any 
ecclesiastical  court  could  be.  It  will  not  do  for  a  dergyman  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  his  conscientious  duty  by  referring  to  what 
would  be  enforced  by  an  eoolesiastical  tribunal.  Thia  is  abandon- 
ing conscience  altogether,  and  yielding  only  '*  for  wrath's  sake." 
As  well  might  a  man  hold  that,  when  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  past,  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  pay  a 
debt ;  or  that  when  he  has  paid  his  taxes  he  owes  no  more  ofaarity 
to  the  poor,  or  that,  provided  he  leads  his  life  within  the  Kmits  of 
the  rubric  in  the  Communion  Office,  prescribing  the  repulnoa  of 
certain  evil  livers  fi<om  the  Holy  Table^  he  perfofrma  the  whole 
duty  of  his  Ohristian  calling.  As  mora}  and  Ohrietian  men  we 
must  hold  ourselves  to  stricter  aeoount  than  would  any  obart  of 
law  or  any  human  judicature.  The  opposite  doctrine,  by  whom- 
soever held,  be  it  by  Protestant  or  '*  Oatholie  '^  olergyaien,c«Aonly 
be  branded  as  downright  immorality. 

Still  it  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  admitted  that  their  may  be^  in 
connection  with  our  dogmatic  standards,  mindr,  incidenialandnn- 
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important,  if  not  trivial,  mattert  in  regard  to  which  the  most  oon- 
seieRtioQB  man  may  reasonably  and  rightfully  hold  himself  free — 
as,  for  example,  whether  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
is  genaine,  or  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  or  bj  some  other  inspired  man.  De  mtninUs  lex  non 
curat;  bnt  then  one  mnst  be  satisfied  that  the  anthers  of  the 
standards  woald  have  regarded  as  minima  what  he  assumes  to  be 
such.     It  is  lex  non  curat  that  excuses,  not  ego  nan  cwro. 

1  will  only  add  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  conformity  to 
dogmatic  standards  should  be  measured  with  greater  strictness  than 
conformity  to  external  uses  and  forms.  When  these  have  become 
praetically  obsolete,  tboy  may  be  considered  as  no  longer  binding, 
partly  because  the  fact  of  their  being  obsolete  is  visible  and  patent, 
and  partly  because  they  are  in  their  nature  changeable  and  arbi- 
trary. Yet  even  in  their  case  it  would  be  vastly  better  if,  when 
obsolete,  they  should  be,  by  public  authority,  changed  or  abolished. 
It  would  be  better  that  the  visitation  office,  if  retained,  should  be 
made  and  declared  to  be  merely  directory,  like  the  forms  for  fam- 
ily prayers,  and  not  mandatory. 

But  the  truth  cannot  change,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  change.  The  Church  can  neither  manufacture  nor 
abolish  them.  She  may  alter  her  forms  of  expression,  she  may 
increase  or  diminish  the  fullness  of  her  dogmatic  statements,  she 
may  even  acknowledge  and  correct  a  past  error ;  but  she  cannot 
make  a  new  truth  or  abolish  an  old  one.  She  does  not  claim  to  be 
infallible,  for  if  the  Church  of  the  great  patriarchates  have  all 
erred,  and  even  General  Councils  may  err,  surely  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  may  err.  She  does  not 
claim  to  be  infallible,  but  she  does  claim,  and,  unless  she  would 
stultify  herself,  she  must  claim  that  what  she  establishes  and  sets 
forth,  and  all  that  she  establishes  and  sets  forth,  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  arc  trtte.  ^^  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  although  she  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  claims  and 
must  claim  to  be  in  fact  right ;  and  though  she  sends  every  man  to 
the  Scriptures  to  test  her  doctrine  for  himself,  and  would  utterly 
condemn  any  man  who  should  receive  her  teaching,  or  profess  to 
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receive  it,  while  in  his  heart  believing  it  not  to  be  founded  in,  or  to 
be  contrary  to,  the  word  of  Ood,  yet,  if  any  cannot  accept  her  doc- 
trinal determinations  she  would  not  have  them  continae  in  her 
ministry.  She  has  laid  down  the  doctrines  which  she  woald  hare 
taught  She  holds,  and  must  of  course  hold,  that  what  she  teiches 
is  true ;  not  that  it  is  true  because  she  holds  it,  but  she  holds  it 
because  it  is  true ;  and  she  teaches  it,  not  because  she  holds  it,  bat 
because  the  Scriptures  teach  it.  She  appeals  to  Ood's  authority  in 
His  Holy  Word  as  alone  ultimate  and  absolute  and  infallible. 
She  points  away  from  herself  to  her  blessed  Lord,  and  to  the  e?6^ 
lasting  word  of  the  living  God." 

D.  K.  GOODMM. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  ST.  BASIL.— No.  II. 

We  return  to  the  story  of  St.  Basil  to  find  him  the  object  of  the 
plots  and  machinations  of  the  Hom/Bans,  In  the  Epistle  to  Mele- 
tius  (No.  68)  referred  to  in  our  previous  article,  St.  Basil  writes : 
"Euippins  has  come  indeed,  but  has  given  no  evidence  of  his  in- 
tentions. They  threaten  a  concourse  of  those  of  their  opinion 
from  Armenia,  Tetrapolis  and  Silicia."  ThisEuippius  was  a  bishop 
of  some  see  in  Galatia,  who  had  been  present  at  the  synod  held  at 
Constantinople  in  360,  which  placed  Eudoxius  in  that  see,  and 
confirmed  the  Council  of  Ariminum.  He  was  still  a  chief  man  of 
that  faction,  and  his  coming  to  Csesarea  at  this  time  meant  mis- 
chief. The  Emperor  Valens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  Galatia, 
where  all  things  had  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Homoaans, 
and  was  now  about  to  proceed  into  Cappadocia ;  the  Court  party 
therefore  sent  forward  their  precursors  to  prepare  a  case  against 
St.  Basil,  with  the  view  of  securing  his  removal,  and  capturing  the 
metropolitan  see  of  that  province.  The  occasion  chosen  was  the 
festival  of  St.  Eupsychius  (September  7,  371),  which  was  celebrated 
at  Caesarea  with  great  pomp,  and  at  which  it  was  customary  for 
many  bishops  of  Cappadocia  and  the  neighboring  provinces  to  be 
present ;  it  was  in  fact  a  general  assembly  of  those  who  were  in 
communion  with  St.  Basil.  To  this  festival  came  Euippius  and 
other  Endoxians  or  Macedonians,  to  act  as  spies.  They  particu- 
larly desired  to  catch  hold  of  Basil's  words  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit^  the  denial  of  whose  Divinity  had  now  become  a  distinct 
heresy  ;  and  they  either  presented  themselves  for  communion  and 
were  rejected,  or  else,  knowing  that  they  would  be  rejected,  they 
made  an  ostentatious  pretence  of  refusing  communion  with  St.  Basil. 
It  shows  the  misery  of  the  times  that,  in  foiling  them,  Basil  was 
obliged  to  offend  some  of  the  strictly  orthodox.    In  his  sermon  at 
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the  festival  he  thonght  it  prudent,  while  ascribing  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  all  Divine  attributes,  to  refrain  from  distinctly  calling  Him 
God — using  **  economy,"  as  they  called  it.    The  heretics  therefore 
could  not  take  hold  of  his  words ;  but  some  orthodox  monks  and  a 
presbyter  named  Palladius  complained  of  him  to  St.  Athanasins, 
for  having  in  this  way  sacrificed  the  truth.    But  Athanasins  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  pay  heed   to  the  accusation.     He  wrote 
back  that  they  should  rather  glorify  God  who  had  given  to  Cappa- 
docia  such  a  bishop  as  any  region  would  pray  to  have/    Euippins 
and  his  set  made  what  trouble  they  could ;  shortly  at^r  their  visit, 
and  apparently  as  its  result,  Yalens  issued  an  edict  dividing  Cap- 
padocia  into  two  provinces,  and  transferring  the  major  part  of  the 
curia  of  Caasarea  to  Podandum ;  thus  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
material  prosperity  of  CaBsarea  (Oct.  or  Nov.,  371).    St.  Basil  was 
absent  on  a  visitation  of  the  province  when  the  edict   was  pub- 
lished ;  he  immediately  returned  and  employed   what  influence  he 
possessed  with  those  who  had  access  to  the  Emperor,  to  obtain  its 
revocation,  but  with  no  better  result  than  to  change  the  capital  of 
of  the  new  province  from  Podandum,  which  was  a  desolate  sort  of 
place,  to  Tjana,  which  was  more  pleasantly  situated.     The  bishop 
of  Tyana  thereupon   claimed   the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  in  the 
new  province,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Airther  dissen- 
sions. 

Another  attack  upon  St.  Basil  was  now  begun.  One  after  an- 
other of  the  officers  of  the  Court  were  sent  with  threats  and  bland- 
ishments  to  persuade  or  frighten  him  into  communion  with  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Council  of  Ariminum.  The  interview  with  the  pre- 
fect Modestus  is  given  by  Theodoret  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  the 
intrepidity  of  Basil  baffled  all  the  attempts  to  break  him  down  ; 
and  when  Yalens  himself  came  to  Caasarea,  the  dignity  and  cour- 
age of  the  bishop,  and  the  wonderful  solemnity  of  the  Church  ser- 
vices, overawed  the  Emperor — who  was  also  softened  at  this  time 
by  the  death  of  his  son  Galates,  not  without  the  appearance  of  a 
judicial  providence — so  that,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of 
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the  Homodans,  he  left  Basil  nndistorbed,  and  indeed  gave  him  an 
endowment  for  a  hospital  he  was  bnilding.  Yalens  was  both 
superstitions  and  a  coward.  He  was  present  in  the  Chnrch  of 
CsBsarea^  at  the  Epiphany  festival  of  372,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
tells  us  that  he  was  so  overcome  with  fear  lest  St.  Basil  should  re- 
ject his  offering,  that  he  wonid  have  fainted  had  not  those  who 
stood  by  him  held  him  up.  From  Csesarea  he  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch,  where  he  was  on  the  13th  of  April,  372,*  and  where  he  re- 
mained a  long  time,  to  the  conf  nsion  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  The 
Chnrch  of  Cappadocia  suffered  no  further  harm  for  the  present, 
except  such  as  proceeded  from  the  dissensions  of  the  bishops 
among  themselves. 

While  Basil  was  undergoing  this  trial,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  banishment,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Athanasins.  The  first  (Ep. 
80)  is  a  reqnest  for  his  prayers;,  the  other  is  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  He  asks  Athanasiue  to  take  the  initiative  by  writing  let- 
ters of  "Communion  to  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  not  waiting  for 
letters  from  them — a  very  bold  request  when  the  circumstances  are 
considered,  and  with  which  Athanasius  could  not  comply.  It  was 
as  the  editor  of  St.  Basil  remarks,  nnjust  to  Athanasius  to  require 
him  to  make  the  first  move  in  offering  communion  to  those  who 
had  formerly  refused  it  to  him.  But  there  are  several  indications 
in  St.  Basil's  history  that  he  was  accustomed  to  feel  so  intensely 
his  own  view  of  a  matter  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  views 
and  feelings  of  those  who  occupied  a  different  stand.point.  It  had 
happened  that  Jovian,  who  became  Emperor  after  the  death  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  invited  Athanasins  to  Antioch,  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chnrch  ;  and  that  at  that  time  Meletius, 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  Athanasius'  recognition  of  Panlinus 
(which  had  not  been  right),  evaded  or  put  off  holding  conamunion 
with  him.  This  unforgotten  act  was  a  great  obstacle  in  St.  Basil's 
way,  and  he  expressed,  more  than  once,  very  energetically  his  wish 
that  it  had  never  happened. 

The   letter   of  Athanasius,    declining  this  request  of  Basil,  was 
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brought  by  Dorotbene,  who  returned  from  Alexandrift  before 
Easter,  872,  bearing  news  also  of  the  result  of  the  letters  sent  into 
the  West  the  year  before,  and  accompanied  by  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  named  Sabinus.  St  Basil  immediately  sentDoro- 
theus  to  St.  MeletiuB  with  the  following: 

JEp.  89.— To  Mehtius;  Bishop  of  Antiock 

"  The  good  God  who  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  saluting  your 
Excellency  allays  our  earnest  wish.  For  He  is  witness  of  oar  de- 
sire to  see  your  &ce,  and  to  enjoy  your  excellent  and  useful  dis- 
course. And  now,  by  the  very  reverend  and  excellent  brother 
Dorothens,  our  fellow-deacon,  who  comes  to  you,  we  beseech  yon 
first  to  pray  for  us,  that  we  be  not  a  stumbling-block  to  the  people 
nor  a  hindrance  to  your  prayers,  to  the  displeasing  of  the  Lord. 
Then  also  we  suggest  that  you  condescend  to  arrange  all  things  by 
the  aforesaid  brother.  And  if  it  is  necessary  that  anything  be 
written  to  those  in  the  West,  because  that  letters  ought  to  be  de- 
livered to  them  from  our  part,  do  you  yourself  dictate  theEpistleB. 
For  we,  having  met  with  Sabinus,  the  deacon  sent  from  them,  have 
written  to  the  Illyrians,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Ghiul,  and 
to  certain  of  those  who  have  written  privately  to  us.  But  it  would 
be  well  that  one  bearing  second  letters  {dsvrcpa  ypapijxara)  be  sent 
as  from  a  common  synod,  which  do  thou  command  to  be  indited. 

'*  And  concerning  the  most  reverend  bishop  Athanasius,  we  re- 
mind your  perfect  prudence  that  it  is  impossible  by  my  letters  to 
give  or  do  anything  of  what  is  needful,  unless  also  he  receive  some* 
thing  from  you  who  formerly  put  off  his  communion.  For  he  ifl 
said  to  be  altogether  disposed  to  unite  with  us,  and  to  contribute 
what  is  in  his  power,  but  to  be  grieved  that  on  that  occasion  he 
was  sent  away  without  communion,  and  even  now  the  promises 
remain  unfulfilled.  How  it  is  with  matters  in  the  East  is  no  way 
concealed  from  the  ears  of  your  piety,  and  the  aforesaid  brother 
will  more  accurately  relate  all  things.  Whom  do  thou  think  fit  to 
send  away  immediately  after  Easter,  that  he  may  await  the  answer 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Meletius  was  in  exile  in  Armenia  Minor. 
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ffom  Samosatal  whose  readiness  also  approve,  and  send  him  for- 
ward to  what  is  proposed,  strengthened  by  your  prayers." 

The  Sabinas  mentioned  above  was  a  deacon  of  the  Oharch  of 
Borne,  who  was  probably  residing  in  Borne  because  of  the  betero* 
doxy  of  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  of  Milan.     He  had  come  from  the 
West  in  consequence  of  the  letters  of  St  Basil  and  St.  Athanasius, 
and  brought  to  Athanasius  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  West- 
era  Councils,  which  had  been  held  against  that  of  Ariminum,   in- 
cluding the  one  lately  held  by  Damasus  and  the  ninety-three  bish- 
ops against  Auxentius.'     He  brought  also  a  letter  to  St  Basil  from 
Yalerian,  Bishop  of  Aqaileia.     But  it  is  to  be  remarked   that   he 
visited  the  Ohurches  of  the  East  hs  the  messenger  of  Athanasius, 
and  not  of  the  Westerns.     While  the   West  was  willing  that  the 
orthodox  of  the  East  should  have  copies  of  these  documents,  it  was 
not  prepared  as  yet  to  enter  into  full  communion  with  them ;  and 
Damasus  of  Home  particularly  had  no  intention  of  compromising 
himself  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.     Either  he  was  conscious 
that  he   did  not  stand  well  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  so 
had  no  mind  to  take  up  a  cause  to  which  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
was  hostile ;  or  else  he  wa»  determined  to  make  an   acknowledg- 
ment of  the  rising  authority  of  Rome  the  price  of  an  active  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  East.     At  any  rate,  he  had  no  com- 
munication to  make,  either  officially  or  privately  to  St.. Basil,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gsasarea  must  take  such  comfort  as  he  could  in  the 
possession   of  the  records  which  Sabinus  had  been   authorized  by 
Athanasius  to  convey  to  him. 

Sabinus  returned  to  the  West  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer  of 
this  year.  St.  Basil  wrote  by  him  to  Valerian  of  Aquileia,  and  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  West,  and  made  him  the 
bearer  also  of  one  written  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Nioene  party : 

Ep,  90. — To  the  most  holy  Brethren  and  Bishops  in  the  West. 
^^  The  good  God,  who  always  mingles  consolation  with  afQiction, 

*  This  appears  from  the  subacription  to  the  Latin  copy  in  Labbe  II,  p.  1045  :  "  Kgo 
Sabinus,  diacoi^us  mediolanensis  legatus  de  authentico  dedi." 
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has  given  us  also  now,  amid  the  maltitdde  of  our  woes,  to  find  a 
certain  measure  of  comfort  in  the  writings  which  the  holy  father, 
Athanasius,  has  received  and  sent  us  from  your  uprightness  con- 
taining a  witness  of  sound  faith  and  a  demonstration  of  your  invio- 
lable concord  and  union,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  shepherds  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers,  and  ruling  the  people  of  the  Lord 
with  understanding.     All  these  things  have  cheered  us  so  much  as 
to  abate  our  sorrow,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  to  bring  a  smile  to  our 
souls  out  of  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  which  we  are  now  placed* 
And  the  Lord  increased  to  us  the  consolation  by  our  son,  the  most 
religious  fellow-deacon  Sabinus,  who  also  refreshed  our  souls,  nar- 
rating with  exactness  the  things  that  are  well  with  you ;  who  hav- 
ing learned  our  affairs  by  experience,  will  clearly   relate  them  to 
you,  in  order  that  first  you  may  with  us  contend  by  earnest  and 
laborious  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  then  that  you  may  not  decline  to 
afford  to  the  distressed  churches  the  encouragement  possible  to  you. 
For  all  things  here,  most  honorable  brethren,  are  in   distress ;  and 
the  Church,  like  some  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  strained  by  the 
successive  strokes  of  the  waves,  is  sinking  under  the  repeated   at- 
tacks of  her  enemies,  unless  there  be  some  quick   visitation  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord.    As  therefore  we  consider  your  concord  and 
union  with  one  another  a  personal  good  of  our  own,  so  also  we  be- 
seech you  to  pity  our  dissensions,  and  not  to  separate  us  from  you 
because  we  are  apart  by  distance  of  place,  but  to  receive  us  to  the 
harmony  of  the  one  body  because  we  are  united  in  the  communion 
according  to  the  spirit. 

^'  But  our  afflictions  are  known  even  if  we  do  not  tell  them,  for 
they  have  sounded  through  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabited  world. 
The  dogmas  of  the  fathers  are  despised ;  apostolical  traditions  are 
set  at  naught;  the  inventions  of  innovators  rule  in  the  churches ; 
men  talk  technicalities,  they  do  not  theologize :  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  the  boasting  of  the  cross  is  thrust 
out.  Shepherds  are  driven  away ;  grievous  wolves  are  brought  in 
instead,  who  tear  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  houses  of  prayer  are 
destitute  of  assemblies ;  the  deserts  are  full  of  mourners.  The 
elder  grieve,  comparing  the  present  with  the  past ;  the  younger 
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are  more  miserable,  not  knowing  of  what  they  are  bereft.  These 
things,  indeed,  are  fit  to  move  to  sympathy  those  who  are  instructed 
in  the  love  of  Christ ;  but  the  story,  compared  with  the  reality  of 
the  events,  falls  far  short  of  their  magnituda  If,  therefore,  there 
be  any  consolation  of  love,  if  atiy  communion  of  the  Spirit,  if  any 
bowels  of  mercies,  be  ye  moved  to  our  defence.  Take  the  zeal  of 
righteousness ;  draw  us  out  of  this  tempest.  Let  that  good  proc- 
lamation of  the  fathers  be  professed  by  us  with  boldness  which 
overthrows  the  infamous  heresy  of  Ariusand  builds  up  the  Church 
in  sound  doctrine,  in  which  the  Son  is  confessed  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  numbered  and  adored  with 
equal  honor ;  in  order  that  the  boldness  for  the  truth  which  the 
Lord  has  given  yon,  and  the  boasting  in  the  confession  of  the  Di- 
vine and  saving  Trinity,  this  also  may  be  granted  to  us  through 
your  prayers  and  co-operation.  But  the  aforesaid  deacon  will  re- 
late everything  to  your  charity.  And  to  all  things  done  canoni- 
cal ly  by  your  excellency  we  consent,  approving  your  apostolic  zeal 
for  orthodoxy." 

The  synodical  Epistle  (No.  92)  sent  in  the  name  of  Meletius  and 
thirty-one  other  bishops,  and  superscribed  ^'  To  the  Italians  and 
Gauls,"  *  is  of  greater  lengtli,  but  of  the  same  tenor.  The  conclud- 
ing portion,  requesting  a  visitation  of  the  East  by  a  delegation  of 
Western  bishops,  is  as  follows  : 

^^  What  you  can  do  to  help  our  affairs,  and  how  you  can  show 
yourselves  pitiful  to  the  afflicted,  you  will  not  need  to  hear  from 
us,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  suggest  it  to  yon.  Only  there  is  need 
of  alacrity  to  save  those  things  that  remain,  and  of  the  presence  of 
many  brethren  ;  so  that  those  who  come  may  be  the  fulness  of  a 
synod,  and  may  have  weight  and  authority  for  correction,  as  well 
by  their  own  number  as  by  the  dignity  of  those  who  send  them  ; 
who  also  will  renew  the  faith  written  by  the  fathers  at  Nicasa,  and 
condemn  the  heresy,  and  speak  peace  to  the  Churches,  leading  to- 
gether in  concord  those  who  think  the  same  things.     For  indeed 


*  The  Editors  of  St.  Basil  thick  tliat  the  superscriptions  of  this  and   Rp.   90  have 
been  transposed. 
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this  is  the  most  miserable  of  all,  that  that  part  which  seems  to  be 
sound  is  divided  agaiust  itself;  and  we  are  placed  in  circamstanoeB  ' 
similar,  as  it  seems,  to  thoBo  which  enveloped  Jerusalem  daring 
the  siege  under  Vespasian.  For  they  were  at  the  same  time 
pressed  by  an  external  war,  and  also  entangled  in  the  fiictions  con- 
tentious within,  of  those  of  the  same  race.  And  with  us  indeed, 
in  addition  to  tlie  open  war  of  the  heretics,  another,  arising  among 
those  wlio  appear  to  be  orthodox,  has  brought  the  Churches  into 
the  extremity  of  weakness.  In  respect  of  which,  especially,  we 
need  your  help,  so  that  those  who  confess  the  Apostolic  faith  may 
leave  the  schism  which  they  have  concocted,  and  heneeforth  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  body  of  Cliriat 
may  be  perfect,  growing  to  completeness  in  all  its  members,  and 
that  we  may  not  only  rejoice  in  the  good  of  others,  which  now  we 
do,  but  may  see  our  own  Churches  recovering  their  ancient  boast 
of  orthodoxy.  For  indeed  what  has  been  granted  to  your  piety  is 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  blessedness,  to  distinguish  between  the 
false,  and  the  tried  and  pure,  and  to  preach  the  faith  of  the  fieithers 
without  any  dissimulation.  Which  faith  we  also  have  received, 
and  know  to  be  formed  of  apostolical  characters — assenting  to  it  and 
to  all  things  which  are  canonically  and  lawfully  decreed  in  the 
synodical  epistle." 

The  letter  to  Valerian  of  Aquileia  (No.  91),  in  answer  to  the  one 
sent  by  him,  is  an  interesting  example  of  those  litersB  formats 
which  were  sent  from  one  bishop  to  another  as  tokens  of  comma* 
nion  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  reproduce  it  here. 

These  letters  were  despatched  in  the  care  of  Sabinns,  as  was 
said,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  372.  Nothing  was  heard 
from  the  West  in  reply  until  late  in  the  next  year,  wiien,  as  will 
appear,  that  which  went  to  Rome  was  received  unfavorably.  In 
the  meantime  other  trials  were  sustained  by  St.  Basil,  or  preparing 
for  him.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste — the  same  who  had  gone  on  the 
mission  to  the  West  after  the  Council  of  Lampsacus — began  to 
pursue  a  mean  and  tricky  course,  with  the  design  of  commending 
himself  to  the  dominant  powers.  He  had  all  along  been  nnited 
with  St.  Basil  in  close  friendship,  but  he  now  acted  falsely  and  de- 
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ceitfally  towards  him,  and  at  the  same  time  compromised  him  with 
the  Nioene  or  orthodox  party,  who  coald  not  nnderstand  that  Basil 
wae  ignorant  of  his  double  dealing.     Anthimins  of  Tyana  claimed 
the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  over  the  new  province  of  Cappadocia 
Secanda,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  his  city  had  been  made  the 
capital,  and  so  came  into  collision  with  St  Basil.    He  found  allies 
in  those  bishops  who  had  shown  tlieir  hostility  to  Basil  at  his  ordi- 
nation, and  were  still  willing  to  give   him   all   the   trouble   they 
could.     He  broke  off  communion  with   him,   charging   him   with 
unsoundness  in  the  faith  because  of  his  friendship  for  Eustathius  ; 
he  intercepted  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Csdsarea ;  and  even 
on  one  occasion  went  so  far  as  to  attack  St.   Basil   when  on   a 
journey,  and  deprive  him  of  his  beasts  of   burden.^     Atarbius   of 
Neo   Gsesarea  broke  out  against  Basil,  denouncing  him  openly  in 
the  Ohurch,  and  stirring  up  an  animosity  against  him   throughout 
all  Pontus.'    Theodotus  of  Nicopolis  in  Armenia  Minor  became 
suspicious  of  him  because  of  Eustathius,   and   treated   him    with 
scant  courtesy  in  his  journeys  to  Armenia  on  the  a£Eairs  of  the 
Church ;'  although  Basil,  still  confiding  in  Eustathius,  endeavored 
to  reassure  him  by  procuring  Eustathius'  signature  to  a  confession 
of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Theodotus  and  himself  in  conference  with 
Meletius.     On  the  other  hand,   Eusebius  of  Samosata,  the   most 
esteemed  of  all  Basil's  friends,  seems  to   fault   him  for  being  at 
variance  with  Eustathius ;  while  that  trickster  himself,  finding  the 
heretics  about  the  Court  renewing  their   plots   to   have  St.   Basil 
sent  into  exile,  makes  a  journey  into  Cilicia,  where  a  heretic  has 
succeeded  to  his  old  companion  in  travel,  Silvanns  of  Tarsus,  signs 
while  there  what  St.  Basil  calls  an  Arian,  that  is,   an    ambiguous 
creed,  and  on  his  return  gives  wide  circulation  to  a  letter  in  which 
he  renounces  the  communion  of  Basil,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had 


'  Life  of  Basil  146.  Gregory  Nazianzen  "poked  fun"  at  Baail  for  making  him 
Bfshop  of  Sasima  that  he  might  keep  his  mules  from  falling  iuto  tlie  hands  of  Anthim- 
iu8.     A  reoonciliation  waa  effected  at  a  synod  held  in  June  or  July,  372. 

s  Early  in  373. 

*  June  372  to  spring  of  373. 
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written  to  Apollinaris,  whose  heresy  regarding  our  Lord's  man- 
hood was  now  attracting  attention. 

The  confession  of  faith  signed  by  Enstathins  at  the  instance  of 
St.  Basil  is  of  historical  and  theological  interest,  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  beginning  of  that  movement  which  led  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  additions  made  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  Ep.  125. — Copy  of  the  Confession  of  faith  dictated  by  the  mogt 
holy  Easily  which  Euatdthius^  Bishop  of  Sehaste^  svhscribed. 

"  To  those  who  desire  to  come  over  to  conjunction  with  the 
right,  having  previously  received  another  confession  of  faith,  or 
who  now  first  desire  to  be  catechised  in  the  word  of  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  faith  written  by  the  blessed  fathers  in  the 
synod  formerly  assembled  at  Nicsea.  The  same  also  is  useful  for 
those  suspected  of  holding  contrary  to  sound  teaching,  and  con- 
cealing their  perverse  opinion  under  well-feigned  subterfuges.  For 
the  faith  imposed  is  sufficient  for  these  also.  For  they  will  either 
rectify  their  secret  disease,  or,  concealing  it  in  the  depth,  they  will 
bear  the  condemnation  of  their  deceit,  and  prepare  for  us  an  easy 
defence  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  shall  reveal  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness  and  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  receive  them  when  they  confess 
that  they  believe  according  to  the  words  set  forth  by  our  fathers  at 
Nicsea,  and  according  to  the  meaning  rightly  signified  by  these 
words.  For  there  are  some  who  even  in  this  creed  make  guile  of 
the  word  of  truth,  and  draw  the  understanding  of  what  is  said  in 
it  to  their  own  will.  In  which  way  Marcellus  dared  to  beiinpioas 
towards  the  hypostasis  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  interpreting 
the  bare  word  itself,  drew  from  thence  the  origin  of  his  pretence, 
expounding  wrongly  the  notion  of  the  homootcsioTL  And  certain, 
following  the  impiety  of  the  Lybiau  Sabellius,  understanding  that 
hypostasis  (subsistence)  and  ottsia  (being  or  essence)  are  the  same, 
draw  from  thence  the  attempt  to  establish  their  blasphemy,  be- 
cause it  is  written  in  the  Creed  ^  that  if  any  one  shall  say  that 
the  Son  is  of  another  essence  {oima)  or  subsistence  {hyposta>8i8\  the 
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Catholic  and  Apoetolic  Church  anathematizeB  him.'     Bat  they  did 
not  say  that  *•  esBenoe '  and  '  aabBistenoe '  are  the  same ;  for  if   the 
words  had  get  forth  one  and  the  same  idea,  what  need  was  there  of 
both  i    Bat  it  is  plain  that — some  denying  that  he  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  and  others  saying  that  He  is  not  of  the  essence  bat 
of  some  other  sabsistence* — they  thas  reject  both   as  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  mind ;  since,  where  they  manifest  their  own  sense, 
they  say  that  ^  the  Son  is  of  the  ouaia  of  the  Father,'  not  adding 
this,  'of  the  hypostasis  J    So  that  that  is  laid  down   to  repel 
the  evil  sense,  bat  this  makes  manifest  the  saving  dogma.     There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  confess  that  the  Son  is  homoousian  with  the 
Father,   as   it  is  written ;  but  also  to  confess  that  the  Father  is  in 
His  own  snbsistence,  and  the  Son  in  His,  and  the  Holy   Ghost  in 
His,  according  to  what  they   themselves   have  clearly  set  forth. 
For  fully  and  clearly  have  they  shown  it,  saying  '  Light  of  Light ;' 
for  one  is  the  light  that  begets,  and  another  that  which  is  begotten ; 
Light,  that  is,  and  Light ;  so  that  the  notion  (Xoyov)  of  the  ousia 
is  one  and  the  same.    Let  this  same  faith   which   was  signed  at 
Nicaea  be  affirmed  by  us ; 
" '  We  believe  in  one  God,'  etc.,  eta 

"  Since,  then,  the  rest  are  here  sufficiently  and  exactly  defined — 
some  for  the  correction  of  that  which  was  hurtful,   and   some  for 
the  prevention  of  that  which  it  was  foreseen   might  spring   up — 
bat  the  discourse  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  is  treated  in  passing, 
being  deemed  to  require  no  elaboration  because  that  question  was 
not  then  raised,  the  understanding  concerning  Him  in   the   minds 
of  the  faithful  being  without  guile;  but,  making  advances  by  little 
and  little,  the  evil  seed  of  impiety,  which  was   formerly   sown    by 
Arius  the  champion  of  heresy,  and  afterwards  by  his  wicked   suc- 
cessors, is  grown  up,  to  the  defilement  of   the   churches,   and   the 
sequence   of  impiety   has   broken  out  into  blasphemy  against  the 
Spirit — therefore,  to  those  who  do  not  spare   themselves,  nor  fore- 
see the  inevitable  threat  which  our   Lord   has   denounced   against 
those  who  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is   necessary  to  propound 
this :    That  they  anathematize  those  who  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit 


'  "  Totus  hie  locus  perdifficilia;" — Nolo  of  the  Benedictine  editor. 
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is  a  creature,  and  those  who  think  this,  and  those  who  do  not  con- 
fess that  He  is  holy  by  nature  as  the  Father  is  holy  by  nature  and 
the  Son  is  holy  by  nature,  but  who  deprive  Him  of  His  divine  and 
blessed  nature  {(pxxJi^).  But  it  is  a  proof  of  the  right  thought  not 
to  separate  him  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (for  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  baptized  as  we  have  received,  and  to  believe  as  we  are 
baptized,  and  to  glorify  as  we  have  believed,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit)  ;  but  to  refuse  the  communion  of  those  who  say 
that  He  is  a  creature,  as  plainly  blaspheming ;  this  being  understood 
(for  the  observation  is  necessary  because  of  the  sycophants),  that 
neither  do  we  call  the  Holy  Spirit  unbegotten — for  we  know  that 
one  is  unbegotten  and  the  principal  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — nor  begotten — for  we  are  taught  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  faith  that  one  is  only-begotten — but,  being  taught  that 
the  Spirit  of  truth  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  we  confess  that  he 
is  uncreatedly  from  God.  And  we  are  to  anathematize  those  who 
say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  '  ministering '  {XBirovpyixov)^  as  by 
this  word  bringing  him  down  into  the  order  of  the  creature.  For 
the  Scripture  has  delivered  to  us  that  the  ministering  spirits  are 
creatures,  saying  that  *  they  are  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister.'  And  because  of  those  who  mix  all  things,  and  do 
not  keep  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  necessary  also  to  declare 
this,  that  we  must  flee  also  those  who  change  the  order  which  the 
Lord  has  delivered  to  us,  as  plainly  fighting  against  piety,  when 
they  put  the  Son  before  the  Father,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the 
Son.*  For  it  behoves  us  to  keep  the  order  immovable  and  invio- 
lable which  we  have  received  from  the  very  word  of  the  Lord,  say- 
ing :  *  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'" 

^^Tliesvhscripiion  of  Evstathius^  Bishop, — I,  Eustathius,  Bishop, 
reading  this  unto  thee,  Basil,  have  considered  it,  and  I  assent  to 
that  which  is  written.  And  I  have  subscribed  it,  the  brethren  be- 
ing present  with  me,  one  Fronto,  and  the  Chorepiscopus  Severas, 
and  others  of  the  clergy." 


^  This  was  against  Apolliuarius,  who  thought  to  defend  the  equality  of  the  Penou 
in  the  Trinity  by  the  assertion  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  iQ  iodifleniBt 
very  grave  error. 
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The  following  letter,  lengthy  as  it  is,  will  well  repay  perusal, 
giving,  as  it  does,  not  only  a  history  of  events,  but  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  a  true  bishop's  work  and  trials  in  those  unhappy 
times.  St.  Basil  had,  through  the  influence  of  Count  Terence,  a 
noble  of  the  court  of  Yalens,  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
ordain  some  bishops  in  Armenia  (July,  372),  in  which  commission 
Theodotns  of  Nicopolis  was  joined  with  him.  The  latter,  however, 
refused  to  act  with  Basil,  because  of  his  connection  with  Eusta- 
thins,  and  the  mission  therefore  failed.  The  Epistle  here  given 
relates  to  these  matters  : 

J5p.  99.— To  Count  Terence. 

^^  Having  all  zeal  to  obey  both  the  royal  command  and  the  be- 
loved letter  of  your  honor,  whose  every  thought  and  word,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  full  of  right  purpose  and  good  counsel,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  my  desire  into  effect.  And  the  cause,  first  indeed 
and  truest,  my  sins  everywhere  going  before  me  and  tripping  up 
my  steps,  and  then  the  alienation  from  us  of  the  Bishop  given  to 
cooperate  with  us.  For  I  know  not  what  has  come  over  our  most 
reverend  brother  Theodotns,  who  at  first  promised  that  he  would 
work  with  us  in  all  things,  and  readily  brought  us  from  Oetasa  to 
Nicopolis ;  but  when  he  saw  us  near  the  ^ity  was  so  offended  at  us, 
and  so  affrighted  at  our  sins  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  us  neither 
to  the  morning  nor  to  the  evening  prayers ;  doing  what  was  right 
indeed  as  regards  ourselves,  personally,  and  befitting  to  my  life, 
but  not  consulting  what  was  advantageous  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Churches.  And  the  cause  which  he  assigned  was  that  we  had  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  receive  to  communion  the  most  reverend  Bishop 
Enstathius.     But  truly  what  was  done  by  us  was  this : 

"  Being  invited  to  a  synod  held  by  the  brother  Theodotns,  and 
desiring  in  charity  to  accept  the  invitation,  we  sought  that  we  might 
not  seem  to  make  the  meeting  useless  and  vain,  to  have  some 
speech  with  the  aforesaid  brother  Eustathius.  And  we  brought  to 
his  notice  the  accusations  concerning  the  faith  which  the  brother 
Theodotns  had  advanced  ;  and  we  asked  him,  if  indeed  he  follows 
the  true  faith,  to  make  it  evident  to  us,  so  that  we  could  be  in  com- 
munion ;  but  if  he  holds  otherwise,  to  let  us  know  it  certainly, 
that  we  also  might  hold  ourselves  otherwise  towards  him.     Having 
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therefore  much  discourse  with  each  other,  aad  the  whole  of  diat 
day  being  spent  in  the  examination  of  these  things,  we  separated 
from  each  other  when  evening  came  on,  having  carried  forward 
onr  colloqny  to  no  agreement.  But  on  the  next  day,  sitting  to- 
gether from  early  morning,  we  reasoned  abont  the  same  things,  the 
brother  Poemenius,  the  presbyter  of  Sebaste,  being  present,  and 
vehemently  defending  the  opinion  contrary  to  ours.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, then,  we  both  cleared  ourselves  of  those  things  of  which  it 
seemed  good  to  them  to  accBfse  us,  and  also  led  them  to  assent  to 
those  things  desired  by  us ;  so  that  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  ire 
were  found  not  to  differ  with  each  other  in  the  very  least.  Thus, 
therefore,  about  the  ninth  hour  we  arose  for  the  prayers,  giving 
thanks  to  the  Lord  who  had  given  us  both  to  think  the  same  thing, 
and  to  speak  the  same  thing.  Concerning  this  it  was  necessary 
also  that  I  should  take  some  written  confession  from  the  man,  so 
that  the  assent  might  be  evident  to  those  opposed  U>  him,  and  that 
to  the  others  the  demonstration  of  his  purpose  might  be  sufficient. 
But,  for  greater  accuracy,  I  myself  wished  to  meet  with  Theodo- 
tus  and  the  brethren,  and  to  receive  from  them  a  writing  of  the 
faith,  and  to  propose  this  to  the  aforesaid,  in  order  that  both  might 
come  about — that  the  right  faith  be  confessed  by  him,  and  that  they 
be  fully  assured,  having  no  pretext  for  speaking  against  him  after 
that  their  conditions  had  been  accepted.  But  before  it  was  learned 
on  what  account  we  had  met  together,  and  what  had  been  settled 
by  us  at  the  meeting,  the  bishop  Theodotus  thought  good  not  to 
urge  us  to  the  synod.  But  we  were  turned  back  in  the  midst  of 
our  journey,  being  disappointed  that  they  make  vain  our  labors 
for  the  peace  of  the  Churches. 

^'  After  this,  then,  when  the  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  of  going 
into  Armenia,  knowing  the  peculiarity  of  the  man,  and  myself 
wishing  both  to  defend  myself  concerning  what  had  been  done,  by 
a  faithful  witness,  and  also  to  satisfy  him,  I  came  to  Getasa,  the 
place  of  the  most  religious  bishop  Meletius,  the  aforesaid  Theodo- 
tus also  being  present  with  me ;  and  thus,  then,  when  we  were  ac- 
cused by  him  of  the  connection  with  Eustathius,  I  related  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  meeting,  that  I  held  him  to  think  with  us  in  all  things. 
But  as  Theodotus  asserted  that  this  was  denied  afier  our  departore 
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and  that  Bofltathios  affirmed  to  his  own  disciples  that  he  had  agreed 
to  oothiDg  with  Ds  concerning  the  faith,  I  went  on  to  this  (and  see, 
0  most  admirable,  if  I  did  not  make  my  reply  to  this  most  jost 
and  onanswerable) — that  I  was  perenaded,  jndging  from  the  past 
constancy  of  the  man,  that  he  would  not  thus  lightly  turn  round 
to  the  opposite,  and  at  one  time  confess  and  then  deny  what  he 
had  said,  being  a  man  who  shunned  a  lie,  even  about  little  things, 
as  something  fearful — ^that  concerning  things  of  this  sort,  and  thus 
spoken  of  abroad  by  all,  he  could  never  be  drawn  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  truth.  But  if  that  turn  out  to  be  true  which  you  insist 
opon,  then  it  is  necessary  to  propose  to  him  a  writing  having  all 
the  demonstration  of  the  right  faith.  If,  therefore,  having  written 
it,  I  find  him  agreeing  to  it,  I  will  remain  in  his  communion  ;  but 
ifl  catch  him  evading  it,  I  will  withdraw  from  conjunction  with 
him.  The  bishop  Meletius,  and  the  brother  Diodorus,  the  fellow- 
presbyter  (for  he  was  present),  agreeing  to  this,  the  most  reverend 
brother  Theodotus  assented  to  it  also ;  and,  inviting  us  to  come  to 
^icopolis  that  we  might  visit  his  Church  and  have  him  for  a  com- 
panion in  the  journey  to  Satala,  he  left  uaat  Oetasa;  but  when  we 
were  come  to  Nicopolis  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  heard  from 
Qs,  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  with  us,  and  sent  us  away  ashamed, 
with  that  reproach  and  dishonor  of  which  I  just  now  spoke. 

''  How,  then,  wiis  I  able,  most  honored  chief,  to  do  anything 
that  had  been  commanded  me,  and  to  give  bishops  to  Armenia? 
He  being  thus  disaffected  towards  me  who  had  been  associated 
with  me  in  tlie  charge,  and  through  whom  I  expected  to  find  fit 
men,  because  there  are  in  his  paraUcia  those  who  are  devout  and 
prudent,  and  skilled  in  the  tongue,  and  acquainted  with  tho  pecul- 
iarities of  that  nation.  Whose  names,  though  I  know  them,  I 
willingly  keep  to  myself  lest  it  be  a  hindrance  to  the  benefiting 
Armenia  at  another  time.  And  now  coming  to  Satala  in  such  a 
state  of  body  [i.  e.,  so  sick],  the  rest  indeed  I  seemed  to  settle  by 
the  grace  of  God,  pacifying  the  bishops  of  Armenia,  and  going 
over  with  them  what  was  fitting,  that  they  might  put  away  their 
accustomed  indifference,  and  take  up  the  zeal  for  the  Churches  of 
the  Lord — ^giving  them  also  rules  for  those  who  transgress  with  in- 
difference throughout  Armenia,  how  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them. 
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And  I  received  also  the  saSrages  of  the  Church  of  Satala,  asking 
that  a  bishop  be  given  them  by  ns.  And  I  took  care  to  examine 
into  the  ill  report  spread  abroad  concerning  our  brother  Cyril,  the 
Armenian  bishop ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  found  that  falsely 
mooted  by  the  slander  of  those  who  hated  him,  which  also  they 
plainly  confessed  to  us.  And  we  seemed  in  a  measure  to  soften 
the  people  of  Satala  towards  him,  so  that  they  no  longer  shunned 
his  communion.  Bat  if  these  things  are  little  and  of  no  account, 
yet  nothing  more  could  be  done  by  us,  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
harmony,  through  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  between  ns  ourselves  with 
each  other.  These  things  it  was  needful  for  me  to  be  silent  abont, 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  publish  my  reproach  ;  but  since  there  was 
no  other  way  to  defend  myself  to  your  magnanimity,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  relating  all  the  truth  of  what  was  done." 

We  have  given  this  letter  in  full  because  it  shows  the  great- 
hearted Bishop  of  Cffisarea  encompassed  with  difficulties,  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  those  springing  out  of  the  direct  conflict  with  heresy. 
The  presence  on  the  confines  of  orthodoxy  of  so  great  a  disturbing 
force  as  the  Imperial  policy  of  latitudinarianism  not  only  strength- 
ened the  heretical  interest,  but  tended  to  disintegrate  and  weaken 
the  orthodox,  arousing  suspicions  and  jealousies  among  the  firm, 
unsettling  the  wavering,  and  holding  out  a  premium  to  the  lux. 
The  effect  upon  Basil  himself,  of  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  Em- 
peror's commands,  was  to  furnish  a  pretext  to  his  enemies  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  disloyalty  ;  and  therefore  we  find  that  shortly  after 
this  Basil  had  knowledge  of  plots  against  him,  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  daily  expectation  of  banishment. 

Yalens,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Antioch  in  April,  372,  and 
very  soon  the  effect  of  his  residence  there  was  seen  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  The  influence  of  the  Court  was  thrown  in  favor  of 
Euzoius,  the  Arian  bishop,  although  Paulinus  was  not  molested, 
and  the  party  of  Meletius  was  kept  together  by  the  presbyters  who 
adhered  to  him.  Silvanus  of  Tarsus,  the  metropolitan  of  Cilicia, 
died  in  this  year,  and  the  Arians  seized  upon  that  important  see 
and  in  the  next  year^  by  the  death  of  St.  Athanasius  (May  3, 873) 
the  way  was  opened  to  obtain  possession  of  the  much  more  impor 
tant  see  of  Alexandria,  Euzoius  making  a  journey   thither  to  dis 
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place  Peter,  the  lawfally-elected  bishop,  and  installing  an  Arian 
named  Lucian,  with  circnmstances  of  disorder,  impiety  and  cruelty, 
which  could  scarcely  be  believed,  were  they  not  attested  by  histor- 
ians of  the  greatest  credit.  This  year  (373)  Yalens  made  an  expe- 
dition to  tlie  Euphrates  to  overawe  the  Persians,  who  were  making 
trouble  in  Armenia,  and  seemed  disposed  to  break  the  truce  made 
with  Jovian ;  and  at  this  time,  as  it  seems,  occurred  the  persecu- 
tion at  Edessa  related  by  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret.  Re- 
turning to  Antioch  for  the  winter,  he  again  proceeded  into  Mesopo- 
tamia in  374,  and  at  this  time  exiled  into  Thrace  the  most  constant 
and  tried  and  trusty  of  St.  Basil's  friends,  the  "  great "  Eusebius  of 
Samosala.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  their  policy,  the  Arians  ob- 
tained possession  of  almost  all  the  metropolitan  sees  of  the  East 
except  that  of  Cappadocia  ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  reduction  of 
suffragan  bishops  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  had  no  deed  of  succor  or  word  of  com- 
fort for  the  suffering  East.  As  the  letter  of  872  sent  by  Sabrinus  re- 
mained unanswered,  there  came  to  St.  Basil,  early  in  373,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  of  Antioch  named  Sanctissimus,  bearing  a  re- 
quest from  Eusebius  of  Samosata  that  another  embassy  be  sent 
to  the  West.  St.  Basil,  having  nothing  new  to  propose,  wrote  to 
Meletius  by  Sanctissimus : 

j^.  120. — To  Meletius^  Bishop  of  Antioch, 

''  I  have  received  letters  from  the  most  religious  Bishop  Eusebius, 
enjoining  that  something  be  written  again  to  the  Westerns  concern- 
ing ecclesiastical  affairs.  And  he  was  desirous  that  the  Epistle  be 
formed^  by  us,  and  subscribed  by  all  of  our  communion.  But 
since  I  have  not  found  how  to  write  as  he  requests,  I  have  sent  the 
memoranda  to  your  holiness,  that  when  you  have  read  them  and 
have  given  attention  to  what  is  related  by  the  beloved  brother,  the 
fellow-presbyter  Sanctissimus,  you  yourself  may  deign  to  form  such 
a  letter  as  occurs  to  you  concerning  these  things ;  we  being  ready 
to  agree  to  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  sent  round  without  delay  to 


*  Tvirudjjyaij  i.  e.,  that  is  be  written  aa  a  litera  farmata  in  the  peculiar  ecdesiaetical 
character. 
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those  of  onr  eommaDion,  ao  that  he  who  is  to  go  to  the  bishops  iu 
the  West  may  depart  having  the  signatures  of  all.     *     *    *    * 

Ep.  129.— To  Mdetius,  etc 

*  *  *  *  But  truly  the  brother  Sauctissimus  is  with  you  a 
long  time,  and  what  be  desires  is  evident  to  your  perfection.  If, 
therefore,  the  epistle  to  the  Westerns  seems  to  be  necessary,  deign 
to  form  it  and  send  it  to  us,  so  that  we  may  cause  it  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  those  of  like  mind,  and  that  we  may  have  the  subscrip- 
tion ready  formed  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  which  we  can  con- 
nect with  that  which  is  carried  round  by  our  brother  the  fellow- 
presbyter.  For  I,  finding  nothing  pertinent  in  the  memorandum, 
had  nothing  to  write  to  the  Westerns.  For  what  is  necessary  has 
been  anticipated,  and  to  write  what  is  superfluous  is  altogether 
vain.  And  to  give  trouble  concerning  the  same  things,  would  it 
not  be  ridiculous  ?  But  this  suggestion  seems  to  me  in  a  manner 
untried,  and  to  afford  place  for  letters — to  exhort  them  not  to 
receive  without  discrimination  the  communions  of  those  who  come 
from  the  East ;  but  to  choose  one  part  once  for  all,  and  to  receive 
the  rest  on  the  testimony  of  letters  of  communion ;  and  not  to  ad- 
mit every  one  signing  a  creed  or  pretence  of  orthodoxy.  For  thus 
they  will  be  found  in  communion  with  opposing  parties,  who  in- 
deed often  speak  the  same  words,  but  fight  with  each  other  as  those 
who  differ  most  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  heresy  may  not 
flame  Up  more,  because  those  who  are  factiously  opposed  to  each 
other  mutually  object  these  letters,  we  need  to  request  that  the 
communions  of  those  who  sojourn  with  them  be  discriminated,  and 
that  what  they  write  be  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church." 

It  appears  from  these  last  sentences  that  Damasus,  who  was 
distinctly  the  first  of  the  Roman  Bishops  to  assume  with  full  con- 
sciousness a  position  in  the  Church  analogous  to  that  of  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maxi/rrma  in  the  heathen  world* — an  assumption  out  of  which 
developed  in  after  ages  the  whole  structure  of  the  Papacy — had 
introduced  the  innovation  of  *'  reconciling  to  the   Church  "  those 


*  See  our  article  on  the  Origin  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  in  the  Church  Bbtiew. 
July,  18Y6. 
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who  came  to  Rome  from  other  places ;  ignoring  alike  the  ancient 
diacipline  and  the  recent  canons  of  Sardica,  both  of  which  reqnired 
the  causes  of  individuals  to  be  judged,  even  on  appeal,  in  the 
places  where  thej  had  arisen.*  Nor  was  the  evil  result  predicted 
by  St  Basil  an  imaginary  one.  Rome  was  more  than  once  deceived 
by  visitors  of  this  sort,  notably  in  the  case  of  Vitalis,  a  presbyter 
of  Antioch,  who,  having  seceded  from  the  communion  of  Meletius, 
went  to  Rome,  received  from  Damasus  a  commendatory  letter  to 
Paulinus,  and  then  became  the  ApoIIinarian  bishop  of  Antioch. 
But  this  was  some  time  after  the  events  we  are  now  considering. 

The  older  historians,  Dupin,  Fleury  and  Tillemont,  suppose  that, 
as  the  result  of  this  visit  of  Sanctissimns   to   Basil    and   Meletius, 
that  presbyter   with   Dorotheus  made  a  journey  into  the  West  at 
this  time  ;  but  the  Benedictine  editors,  who  have  reduced  the  con- 
fusion of  the  old  edition  of  St.  Basil's  letters  to  admirable  order, 
show  conclusively  that  this  journey  of  Sanctissimns  and  Dorotheus 
was  not  undertaken  until  the  year  376,  and  that  nothing  more  was 
done  in  this  direction  at  this  time.     And  it  was  just  as  well,  for  in 
August,  373,  Evagrius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  so- 
journing for  some  years  in  the  West,  returned   to  his   home,   and 
brought  back  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  by  Sabrinus  the  pre- 
vious year,  with  the  intelligence  that  they  were   not  satisfactory, 
and  that,  if  the  Eastern  bishops  wished  for  any  help  from  the  West, 
they  must  write  others  according  to  a  form  which   had  been  dic- 
tated  probably   by  Damasus   himself.     The  Romish  writers  who 
treat  of  this  period  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  Damasus  was 
displeased  at  the  earnestness  with  which  Basil  advocated  the  cause 
of  Meletius ;  but  there  can  be   little   doubt,   from   the  tenor  of 
St.  iiasil's  subsequent  letter,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  desired,  as 
the  price  of  his  good  offices,  some  direct  or  indirect   acknowledg- 
ment of  the  pontifical  authority  which  he  had   assumed,  and  was 
offended  at  being  addressed  on  equal  terms  by  the  bishops  of  the 
East.     In  the  following  letter  Basil  consults  Eusebius  of  Samosata 

*  The  earlier  examples  in  which  Rome  had  extended  hospitality  to  bishops  driven 
from  their  sees,  by  the  Arian  porsocutions  (Athanasius  and  others),  were  precedents 
ingeniously  wrested  from  their  proper  application  to  cover  this  innovation.  See  the 
letter  of  Damasus  on  p.  361  of  the  Migne  edition,  and  the  note  d  on  the  same  page. 
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upon  this  and  several  other  matters,  and  we  may  see  from  it  the 
pressure  of  ecclesiastical  business  which  allows  Basil  no  rest,  even 
upon  the  sick  bed,  on  which  he  tells  Eusebius  he  has  been  laid  for 
fifty  days,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  visit  him  as  he  had  promised : 

Ep,  138. — To  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
«*««««••«  "But  on  other  necessary  accounts 
I  desired  to  be  with  your  holiness,  both  to  confer  about  many 
things  and  to  learn  much.  And  that  because  here  one  does  not 
meet  with  true  love ;  and  when  any  one  finds  a  friend,  he  he 
not  ability  to  give  us  counsel  concerning  what  lies  before  us  at  all 
approaching  your  perfect  prudence  and  experience,  which  you 
have  obtained  by  many  labors  for  the  Church.  The  rest  indeed  it 
is  not  proper  to  write,  but  what  it  is  safe  to  say  is  this :  The  pres- 
byter Evagrius,  the  son  of  Pompeianus  of  Antioch,  who  formerly 
went  to  the  West  with  the  blessed  Eusebius  [Yercellensis],  has 
now  returned  from  Bome,  and  desires  of  us  an  epistle  having  the 
same  things  which  are  written  by  them  word  for  word  (moreover, 
he  has  brought  back  what  we  had  written,  as  not  pleasing  to  the 
very  accurate  people  there) — and  that  a  deputation  of  men  of 
credit  be  sent  immediately,  so  that  they  may  have  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  a  visitation  of  us.  Those  at  Sebaste  who  think  with  us, 
having  unveiled  the  putrid  ulcer  of  the  evil  doctrine  of  Eustathius, 
requested  from  us  some  ecclesiastical  care.  Iconium  is  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  formerly  indeed  the  first  after  the  greatest,  but  now  it 
presides  itself  over  a  district  which,  being  made  up  of  different 
sections,  has  been  organized  into  a  province.  This  calls  upon  us 
for  a  visitation,  that  we  may  give  it  a  bishop,  for  Faustinusisdead. 
Whether  therefore  it  is  necessary  not  to  decline  ordinations  beyoud 
our  bounds,  and  what  answer  we  ought  to  give  to  those  of  Sebaste, 
and  how  to  manage  with  respect  to  the  counsel  of  Evagrius,  I  de- 
sired to  learn  by  coming  myself  to  your  eminence  ;  of  all  which  I 
am  bereft  by  the  present  sickness.  If,  then,  you  find  some  one 
coming  this  way  before  long,  vouchsafe  to  send  me  the  answers 
concerning  all  these  affairs  ;  but  if  not,  pray  that  that  may 
come  into  my  mind  which  is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord. 
And  command  that  mention  of  us  be  made  in  the  public  assembly, 
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and  do  you  yourself  pray  for  ns,  and  let  the  people  also  join,  that 
daring  the  remaining  days  or  hours  of  our  sojourn,  we  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  serve  as  is  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord." 

Sick  as  he  is,  St  Basil  takes  no  rest  from  ^'  the  care  of  all  the 
Churches. '^    The  next  letter  after  the  one  just  given  is  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.     On  the  election  of  Peter  to  succeed  St. 
Athanasius,  Basil  had  written  him  a  letter  of  communion  (Ep.  133) 
and  now,  Peter  having  been  expelled  and  the  persecution  still  con- 
tinuing, he  writes  to  the  suffering  orthodox,  exhorting  them  to 
constancy  (£p.  139).     By  the  same  messenger  he  sends  also  a   let- 
ter of  encouragement  to  the  Meletian  communion  at  Antioch  (Ep. 
140),  in  which  he  writes  down  his  confession  of  faith  in  the  words 
of  the  Nicene  symbol,  closing  his  letter  thus  :     "  These  things  we 
believe.     But  since  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
defined,  the  Pneumatomdchi  not  yet  having  appeared,   they  (the 
Xicene  Fathers)  are  silent  as  to  the  need  of  anathematizing  those 
who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  a  created  and    servile  nature. 
For  nothing  created  is  at  all  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity." 

With  Epistle  156  we  will  draw  to  an  end  for  the  present.  It  is 
to  Evagrius,  who  had  written  to  Basil  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Antioch  and  the  suggested  embassy  to  the  West.  It  was  sent 
about  the  beginning,  and  brings  our  relation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
year  378  to  a  close : 

Ep.  156. — To  Evagrius^  Presbyter. 

**  So  far  was  I  from  being  wearied  with  the  length  of  your 
writings,  that  the  letter  seemed  short  through  the  pleasure  of  read- 
iD£j  it.  For  what  sweeter  sound  is  there  than  the  name  of  peace? 
Or  what  is  more' admirable  or  more  pleasing  to  the  Lord  than  to 
counsel  such  things  ?  May  the  Lord,  then,  grant  to  thee  the  re- 
ward of  the  peace-maker,  since  thou  art  so  excellently  predisposed 
and  so  earnestly  urgent  for  the  blessed  deed.  And  think  of  us, 
honored  head,  as  regards  the  predisposition  and  the  prayer  that 
we  may  see  the  day  when  all  who  are  not  divided  from  each  other 
in  opinion  shall  fill  up  the  same  congregation,  that  we  yield  prece- 
dence to  no  one  in  the  desire  for  this.  For  how  truly  should  we 
be  the  most  absurd  of  all  men  if  we  took  pleasure  in  the  schisms 
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and  divisions  of  chnrches^  and  did  not  make  the  oonjunction  of  the 
members  of  Christ'sr  body  to  be  the  greatest  of  good  things.  Bat 
know  that  as  much  as  our  desire  abounds,  so  much  our  power  ia 
wanting.  For  your  perfect  prudence  is  not  ignoraut  that  the  ills 
which  are  confirmed  by  time  have  need  first  of  all  of  time  for  their 
correction,  and  then  of  strong  and  forcible  treatment,  if  one  is  to 
reach  down  to  the  depth,  so  as  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  the  diseases 
of  the  sick.  Thou  knowest  what  I  say,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  more  clearly  there  is  no  fear. 

*'  The  love  of  self,  rooted  in  souls  •by  long  custom,  one  man  is  not 
able  to  extirpate,  nor  one  epistle,  nor  a  short  time.     For  it   is  im- 
practicable to  take  away  entirely  the  suspicions  and  the  collisions 
of  contradictions,  unless  some  one  of  great  credit  mediates  in  the 
peace.    And  if  indeed  the  gifts  of  grace  overflowed  in  us,  and  we 
were  powerful  in  word  and  work,  and  in  spiritual  endowments  to 
convict  the  gainsayers,  it  might  do  to  be  over  bold  in  such  an  af^ir. 
But  even  then  you  would  scarcely  persuade  us  to  undertake  the  set- 
tlement, there  being,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  bishop  (Meletias)  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  Church  principally  pertains.*     As  regards 
whom  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  come  to  us,  and  not  easier 
for  us  to  go  to  him  in  the  winter,  or  rather  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible, not  only  because  my  body  has  failed  by  reason  of  long  sick- 
ness, but  also  because  the  ascents  of  the  Armenian  Mountains  are 
little  less  than  impassable  to  those  who  are  in  full  health.     But  to 
signify  these  thin  org  to  him  by  letter  I  will  not  refuse.     In  truth  I 
do  not  expect  that  anything  of  any  account  will  come  of  the  letters, 
considering  the  carefulness  of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of  writings 
because  the  word  transmitted  is  not  able  clearly  to  persuade.    For 
it  is  necessary  to  say  many  things,  and  to  hear  many  things  in  re- 
turn, and  to  solve  the  objections   and   to   urge  the   supports— of 
which   things   the  word  in  the  lettter  is  incapable,  being  thrown 
down  on  the  paper  inert  and  inanimate.     Nevertheless,  as  I  said, 
I  do  not  refuse  to  write.     Know  of  a  truth,  most  truly  religious 
and  beloved  brother,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  have  no  persona] 


^  Evagrius  has  evidently  urged  Basil  to  some  effort  to  unite  the  parties  of  Meletias 
and  Paulinus. 
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contention  with  any  one.  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  enquire  curi- 
onsly  into  the  accusationB  to  which  each  one  is,  or  is  said  to  be 
liable.*  So  that  it  befits  yon  to  consider  our  disposition  to  be  such 
that  we  are  in  no  way  able  to  do  it  from  inclination,  nor  predis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  slander  of  others.  Only,  if  it  seem  good  to 
the  Lord,  let  all  things  be  done  ecclesiastically  and  regularly. 

"  Bat  our  beloved  son  Dorotheas,  the  fellow-deacon,  grieved  us, 
informing  us  of  your  piety  that  you  refused  him  communion  in  the 
public  assembly.  Not  such  were  our  conferences,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  Truly  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  me  to  send  to  the 
West,  since  I  have  no  one  who  is  fit  for  this  ministry.  But  if  any 
one  of  the  brethren  at  Antioch  choose  to  undertake  this  labor  for 
the  Churches,  he  knows  without  doubt  to  whom  to  go,  and  with 
what  object,  and  by  whom  to  be  furnished  with  letters  for  his 
journey,  and  all  things  of  this  sort.  For  I,  looking  all  around,  see 
no  one  here  with  me.  And  I  pray  that  I  may  be  numbered  with 
the  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Never- 
theless they  who  lay  their  hands  on  all  seek  our  life.  Not  for  this 
cause,  however,  will  we  remit  any  of  the  zeal  which  is  due  to  the 
Churches  of  God." 

JOHN  H.  EGAR. 

(to  BB  COimNUED.) 


*  Tliis  may  refer  to  ApoUinarius. 


MISSIONS    OF   THE   RUSSIAN   CHURCH 
IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Otchet  Pravosla/onavo  Mis»ioner8kavo  Obschesl/oa.  (Report  of  the 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society.)  For  the  years  1870-1877.  Mos- 
cow.    8vo. 

Tzvletchenie  iz  Vsepoddajinaiishavo  Otcketa  Oher-Prokourora 
Svaitaiishavo  Synoda.  (Extract  from  the  Most  respectful  Report 
of  the  Ober  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod).  For  the  years  1870- 
1876.     St.  Petersburg.     8vo. 

Missioner,  Edjeiiedalnoe  Izdauie  Pravoslavnavo  Misstonerskavo 
Obschestva.    (The  Missionary,  a  weekly  publication   of  the  Or- 
thodox Missionary  Society.)     Moscow.    4to. 

The  occasion  of  the  writer's  first  acquaintance  with  the  Missions 
of  the  Russian  Church,  was  his  meeting,  in  Naples,  in  Eastertide, 
1866,  with  the  Archimandrite  Goury,  then  on  his  return  from 
Pekin,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Mission.  He  had  been  summoned  home  to  be  made  a  Yicar 
(or  Assistant) Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  of  Kazan.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  Bishop  of  The  Taurida  and  Simpheropol. 
This  large  and  interesting  diocese,  in  charge  of  which  he  yet  re- 
mains, includes  in  its  limits  the  Crimea. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  Mission  in  China,  as  learned  by  the 
writer  in  conversation  with  the  venerable  Goury,  and  from 
trustworthy  information  since  received  from  various  sources,  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  over  the  country 
along  the  Amoor  River,  the  border-land  between  China  and  Si- 
beria, ranged  Russian  hunters  and  Siberian  Cossacks,  who  built, 
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here  and  there,  fortresses,  in  which  to  defend  themselves  against 
Manchoos  and  Chinese,  who  at  times  came  against  them  in  vast 
armies.  One  of  these  strongholds,  Albazin,  defended  by  about 
five  hundred  brave  men,  withstood  many  attacks,  but  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  a  siege,  maintained  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
Chinese,  and  these  aided  by  famine  and  disease.  Albazin  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  people  carried  captive  to  Pekin.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  the  priest  of  the  church,  Maximus  Leontieff,  who 
was  permitted  to  take  with  him  the  requisites  for  divine  service. 
When  they  reached  Pekin,  the  Russians  asked  that  a  place  might 
be  assigned  them  for  worship.  The  Chinese  Government  granted 
them  a  heathen  temple,  which  was  afterwards  dedicated  by  the 
priest  Maximus,  by  direction  of  his  bishop,  Ignatius,  Metropolitan 
of  Tobolsk,  under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
For  fifteen  years,  until  his  death,  Maximus  labored  most  faithfully 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-captives.  In  1704,  a  priest  named 
Raphael  was  sent  out  to  fill  his  place,  followed,  in  1707,  by  an- 
other, Hilarion  Lejaisky. 

In  1718,being  again  without  religious  services,  the  Russian  cap- 
tives, or  colonists  as  we  may  call  them,  seeing  that  a  new  genera- 
tion was  sprung  up,  looking  on  China  as  home,  and  identified  in 
nearly  every  way  with  the  people  of  that  land,  petitioned  the  Em- 
peror of  China  that  arrangements  might  be  made,  with  his  sanction, 
whereby  their  religious  privileges  might  be  continued  to  them. 
The  petition  was  favorably  received  by  the  Emperor  Kan-Chi,  and 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  Toulishan,  who  was  just  setting  out  to 
visit  the  Calmuck  Khan  Ayuk,  on  the  Saratoff  steppes,  was  di- 
rected, as  he  passed  through  Tobolsk,  to  express  to  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  Siberia  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  his  master,  in 
this  regard.  In  fulfilling  his  commission,  Toulishan  went  on,  fur- 
ther, to  offer  to  take  with  him  to  China,  on  his  return,  Russian 
priests  and  a  physician  chosen  for  that  purpose.  Prince  Matthew 
Gagarin,  the  Governor  General,  immediately  wrote  to  the  Czar, 
Peter  the  Great,  what  had  been  said  to  him.  As  might  bo  supposed, 
the  Government  and  the  Church  authorities  were  alike  interested 
and  gratified.  Hilarion  Lejaisky,  who  was  then  in  Russia,  was 
made  an  Archimandrite,  and  scut  again  to  China,  not  now  to  labor 
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single  handed,  bnt  having  under  him  another  priest,  a  deacon,  and 
seven  students.  This  mission  party  reached  Pekin,  April  20, 1716, 
and  was  warmly  received,  not  only  by  their  countrymen,  but  by 
the  Ohinesa  The  Emperor  conferred  upon  the  clergy  the  rank  of 
Mandarin,  assigning  to  eac^^  a  salary,  and  also  made  an  allowance 
for  the  support  of  the  students.  After  two  years,  Hilarion  died. 
Influential  persons  were  anxious  that  a  bishop  should  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  Mission  at  Pekin,  which  then  promised  great  re- 
sults. The  Chinese  Emperor  continued  to  show  favor  to  it,  and 
there  were  even  strong  hopes  that  he  would  yet  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  Innocent  Koutchintsky,  Chaplain  General  of  the 
Navy,  was  designated  to  be  the  Episcopal  Head  of  the  Chinese 
Mission,  and  was  consecrated  March  5th,  1721,  with  the  title  Bishop 
of  Periaslav.  Both  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  Senate  of  Russia 
bade  him  show  '*  the  greatest  prudence,  in  order  not  to  give  any 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  counting  espec- 
ially among  these  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
used,  in  the  midst  of  the  orthodox  grain,  to  sow  the  tares  of  dis- 
cord and  slander,  in  order  to  hinder  a  good  work." 

Innocent  set  out  promptly  for  his  distant  field,  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  see.  For  when,  after  a  long  and  weary  journey, 
he  reached  Irkutsk,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  China,  he  found 
that  the  Emperor  KanChi  was  dead,  and  that  his  son,  Yong-Tsing, 
who  reigned  in  his  stead,  was  of  far  diflEerent  mind  towards  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  besides,  the  Jesuits  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
prevent  the  entrance  into  China  of  a  Bussian  Bishop — unfortu- 
nately their  machinations  were  but  too  successful.  All  negotia- 
tions in  Innocent's  behalf  were  fruitless,  and,  in  1727,  a  priest,  who 
had  been  in  temporary  charge,  was  put  definitely  at  the  head  of 
the  Mission. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  great  misfortune  that  Innocent 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  for  which  he  was  conse- 
crated. For  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  devotion,  energy  and 
zeal.  While  awaiting  permission  to  enter  China,  he  was  busily 
employed  in  his  Master's  work,  laboring  untiringly  at  Irkutsk,  and 
in  all  the  country  around,  for  the  conversion  of  Buriat  and  Tun- 
gese  heathen  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  go  to  Pe- 
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kin,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  labor  for  and  with  pagans  of 
Siberia,  preachinfi^  to  them  the  Ooepel  of  Christ,  and  establishing 
schools  for  the  instraction  of  the  young.  The  Russian  Church 
honors  his  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  November  26. 
"  He  was,"  we  are  told,  "  as  it  were  a  new  apostle  of  Christ,  car- 
rying the  Gospel  to  multitudes  of  heathen  ignorant  of  it,  spreading 
the  perfume  of  Divine  truth  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  Russian 
dominion.  He  endured  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
had  much  wearying  toil  and  many  trials,  and  bore  all  with  the 
greatest  patience." 

Tlie  subsequent  Iiistory  of  the  Chinese  Mission  has  not  been  an 
eventful  one.  It  has  had  what  might  seem  an  advantage,  in  being 
supported  by  its  own  Government,  and  at  times,  indeed,  in  being 
favored  and  aided  by  that  of  China.  But  while  thus  enabled  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  descendants  of  the  captives  of 
Albazin,  a  most  important  work,  its  liberty  of  action  for  aggres- 
sive missionary  labor  among  the  Chinese  has  been,  in  times  past, 
interfered  with.  Of  late,  however,  the  work  has  been  considera- 
bly enlarged.  Some  years  since,  services  were  set  up  in  Ourga,  in 
Mongolia,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  Lamaism.  Says  the  Report  of  the  Ober-Pro- 
curator : 

There  resides  the  Kontoukta  (the  incaraation  of  Buddha  Gighen),  held  in  high 
consideration  bj  the  Mongols,  and  with  him  ten  thousand  Lamas.  Thither  come, 
continually,  fanatical  worshippers  in  thousands.  The  setting  up  of  the  symbol  of 
Christianity,  in  such  a  centre  of  Lamaism,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  salutary  impression 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pagans,  particulary  of  those  who,  established  in  the 
Transbaikal  region,  and  in  that  of  the  Altai,  profess  the  same  religion,  and  venerate 
as  a  holy  place  the  residence  of  their  divinity.  And,  beside,  the  founding  of  an  orth- 
odox church  in  Mongolia  may  make  it  possible  for  our  missionaries  of  the  Altai  to 
penetrate  further  into  that  country,  and  in  this  way  facilitate  the  difficult  task  of 
turning  to  the  only  true  and  salutary  religion,  men  wandering  in  the  thick  shades  of 
idolatry  and  the  c^ossest  superstition." 

The  Beport  of  the  same  official  for  1875,  speaks  of  services  held 
in  the  village  of  Doun-din-an,  not  far  from  Pekin,  and  in  the  city  of 
Tien-tsin.  It  also  speaks  of  a  recent  convert,  a  Chinese  official,  be- 
longing to  the  Sou  family,  regarded  by  the  head  of  the  Mission  as 
the  most  important  acquisition  which  the  Mission  had  made  for 
75 
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the  past  ten  years.  Judging  from  his  character,  his  devotion  to 
the  Orthodox  faith,  and  his  recognized  social  position,  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Mission." 

Goneiderable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  translation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  other  religions  books.  The  Archimandrite  Goury, 
already  spoken  o^  during  his  residence  at  Pekin  translated  into 
Chinese  the  New  Testament,  and  six  other  works  treating  of  re- 
ligion and  morals ;  and  the  last  Report  of  the  Holy  Synod  which 
has  been  received,  that  for  1876,  says: 

The  members  of  the  Mission  at  Pekin,  for  the  past  year,  consisting  of  the  Archi- 
mandrite Palladius,  two  regular,  and  one  secular  priest,  besides  the  discharge  of  their 
regular  duties,  have,  for  the  most  part^  been  engaged  in  some  special  work,   bearing 
on  the  extension  of  missionary  operations.    The  head  of  the  Mission  began,  last  year, 
the  preparation  of  a  '^  Chinese  and  Russian  Phraseological  Dictionary,"  for  the  oseof 
Russian  missionaries  in  China.    This  useful  aud  important  work  he  hopes  to  com- 
plete by  another  year.    The  monk  Flavian,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Archimandrita, 
has  composed  in  Russian  and  Chinese  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  and  has  finished  the  translation  into  Chinese  of  the  Lenten  Series  of 
Scripture  Lessons.    The  priest  John  Rachlnsky,  has  begun  the  preparation,   in  the 
Chinese  language,  of '  Brief  Instructions  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days.'    The  two 
schools  for  Albazinian  children,  girls  and  boys,  are  reported  as  doing  very  welL    In 
the  boys'  school,  to  the  two  teachers  previously  employed,  a  third  has  been  added — a 
person  educated  in  the  school,  and  who  is  preparing  to  be  a  catechist. 

Coming  over  from  China  to  Japan,  we  find  that  in  the  latter 
country  the  Russian  Church  has  a  most  active  and  successful  mis- 
sion. A  chapel  was  set  up,  in  connection  with  the  Consulate  at 
Hakodadi,  in  1859.  This  was  intended  more  especially  for  the 
Russians  resident  or  visiting  there.  But  almost  at  once  an  influ- 
ence began  to  be  exerted  on  the  Japanese.  The  Consular  Chap- 
lain, Father  Nicholas,  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  mission- 
ary work,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  it.  The  Report  of  the 
Ober-Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  in  1870,  mentions  that  before 
the  opening  of  a  regular  mission  in  Japan,  Nicholas  had  been  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  twelve  Japanese  to  the  true  &ith ;  that 
as  many  more  had  come  to  him  for  religious  instruction,  and  yet 
others  manifested  a  desire  to  be  taught.  With  the  aid  of  a  Japan- 
ese scholar,  the  chaplain  had  translated  the  Gospels  into  Japanese, 
and  begun  the  translation  of  other  religious  books.     The  more  he 
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labored,  the  more  he  felt  how  little  one  man,  and   he  with   many 
other  caree,  coald  do.    He  reported  to  the  Holy  Synod  the  very 
encouraging  prospects  for  the  implanting  of  Christianity.     The 
Japanese  had  attained,  in  many  respects,  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, and   were   now  beginning  to  recognize  the  insufficiency  of 
their  native  beliefe,  and  to  feel  the  need  of  something  better.   They 
were  now  well  inclined  towards  Christianity,  and  the  Government, 
without  annnlling  the  old  laws  against  Christianity ,had  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  it  did  not  intend  to  put  them  in  force.   Father  Nich- 
olas urged  so  strongly  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission,  and  gave 
such  forcible  reasons  in  favor  of  what  he  proposed,   that  in   1869 
the  Holy  Synod  resolved ;    (1)  To  take  steps  for  the  proclamation 
of  God's  Word  amongst  the  heathen  Japanese,  by  a  special   Rns- 
sian  Mission  in  Japan,  consisting  of  a  Head  of  the  Mission,  three 
clerical  fellow  laborers,  and  a  reader.     (2.)  That  the  four  clerical 
members  of  the  mission  be  assigned  to  duty  at  the  following  places: 
(a)  at  Nagasaki,  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Japan ;  (b)  at  Yoka- 
hama,  or  at  Teddo,  the  eastern  capital  of  Japan ;  (c)  at  Hiogo,  the 
capital  city  of  central  Japan,  aud  (d)  at  Hakodadi,  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  Consulate,  where  there  already  was  a  Russian  Church,  and 
whence  it  would  be  easy  to  labor  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Niphon.     It  was  not  until  the  following  year,  1870,  that  the 
mission  was  organized.     Father  Nicholas  was  made  an  Archiman- 
drite, and  put  at  the  head  of  the  tniesion.     At  the  first,   but  one 
clerical  colleagUQ  was  assigned  him,   the   priest   Grecrory   Voront- 
chofE,  who  had  volunteered  for  work  in   Japan.     The   Archiman 
drite  was  directed  to  correspond  freely  with  the  Holy  Synod,  and 
to  make  suggestions,  from  time  to  time,  based  on  what  he   might 
observe,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work.    To  the  Bishop  of  Kam- 
chatka, as  the  nearest  bishop,  was  assigned    the   oversight   of  the 
new  mission. 

The  Archimandrite  was,  for  the  first  year  or  so,  practically  alone 
in  his  work,the  priest  Vorontchoff  being  taken  seriously  ill  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Japan,  and  forced  to  return  to  Russia.  The  priest 
Anatolius,  an  alumnus  of  the  Spiritual  Academy  at  Kieff,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  his  labors  until 
January,  1872.     Tbe  time  of  the  Archimandrite   was,  of  course. 
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greatly  taken  up  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  consular  chap- 
laincy. Bat  he  had  earnest  native  helpers  from  among  the  ood- 
verts,  and  knew  how  to  make  them  useful.  Through  these  he  was 
enabled  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence.  Of  these  catecbists, 
three  seem  to  deserve  special  mention.  One,  Paul  Savabe,  had 
been  a  priest  of  the  Sintoo  religion,  and  had  been  connected  with  a 
temple  at  Hakodadi ;  another,  John  Sakaia,  was,  until  his  bap- 
tism, a  physician,  but  then  quite  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  pnv 
fession,  that  he  might  spend  all  his  time  in  the  study  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  in  making  it  known  to  his  fellow-countrym^i.  lie 
third,  Jacob  Ourano,  was  also  a  physician.  These  catechiata 
taught  their  countrymen  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
very  often  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  good  Archimandrite 
for  further  instruction  in  its  truths.  We  are  told  that  persons 
sometimes  came  for  this  purpose  from  great  distances,  entirely  with- 
out means,  and  spent  their  days  laboring  for  their  livelihood,  that 
they  might  in  the  evenings  go  to  the  missionary  and  listen  to  his 
teachinga 

The  Archimandrite  also  opened,  at  Hakodadi,  a  school  for  the 
children,  and  after  considerable  search  for  some  one  who  could  as- 
sist him  in  it,  found  in  Jacob  Ourano,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
above,  a  very  competent  helper.  The  indefatigable  missionary, 
besides  attending  to  his  duties  as  chaplain,  instructing  the  Japan- 
ese who  came  to  him  for  religious  teaching  and  supervising  his 
school,  made  time  to  prepare  for  the  press  quite  a  number  of 
works  in  Japanese. 

The  priest  Anatolius  came,  as  we  have  said,  in  January,  1872,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  hard-worked  Archimandrite,  and  now  it  must 
have  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  the  mission  would  go  on  more  pros* 
perously  than  ever.  But,  very  soon,  dark  clouds  appeared  in  the 
sky.  Friendly  as  the  existing  Government  was  to  Christianity, 
there  stood  on  the  statute  books  an  unrepealed  law,  threatening 
death  to  those  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  abrogating  the  law  at  once,  bat 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  dead  letter.  Some  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, however,  were  not  so  well  disposed,  and  felt  that  sometliing 
must  be  done  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  new  religion,  which  was 
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80  rapidly  displacing  the  old  beliefs.     And  so,  in  March,  1872,  a 
persecution  broke  out  against  the  Christians  at  Sendae,   in   the 
island  of  Niphon.     Here  the  faithful  catechist,  Paul  Sevabe,  and 
eight  others  of  the  leading  Christians,  were  thrown   into  prison, 
about  one  hundred  and  and  twenty  more  were  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination and   released  on   bail.    It  is  noteworthy   that  while 
among  these  latter  there  were  some  who  were  not  yet  baptized,  and- 
who  had  received  but  little  instruction,  not  one  denied  his  faith. 
On  Easter  Eve,  trouble  came  at   Hakodadi.     The  frequent  ser- 
vices of  Holy  Week,  with   their  ofl-ringing  bells,   had   attracted 
many  of  the  Japanese  to  the  chapel  there ;  as  many,  it  was  estimated, 
as  three  thousand  during  the  week.     The  native  catechists  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  give  what  instruction  they  could  to  the 
multitude,  and  numbers  of  them  came  to  the  mission  house  in  the 
evening  for  further  teachint^.     The  Governor  General  of  the  island 
of  Yesso,  on  which  Hakodadi  is  situated,  had   the  catechists  ar- 
rested ;  two  of  them,  Matthew  Eanget  and  Paul  Tsura,  belonging 
to  a  privileged  class,  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress;  the  third,  John 
Sakaia,  was  put  in  prison.     Many  Government  officials,  who  had 
either  embraced  Christianity  or  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  it^ 
were  removed  from  office.    But,  on  the  protest  of  the  Russian  Con- 
sul, aided  by  representations  made  at  Yeddo  by  the  Head  of  the 
Mission,  and  by  a  very  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  local  press,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  last  of  June,  all  the  Christians  who  had  been  impris- 
oned were  set  free,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Government, 
forbidding  the  local   authorities   taking   any   action   against   the 
Christians  without  the  express  sanction   of  the   central   Govern- 
ment.    And  so  all  happened  ^'  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 
The  presence  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  ignored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  openly  recognized,  and  the  further  propagation  of 
Christianity  was  defended  against  arbitrary  acts  of  ill  will  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  which  might  be  unfriendly. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Japan,  the  priest  Anatolius  took  charge 
of  the  work  at  Hakodadi,  and  the  Archimandrite  Nicholas  went  to 
Yeddo,  where,  in  August,  1872,  he  secured  several  Japanese  houses 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  for  the  headquarters  of  the  mission.    The 
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next  year  he  was  able  to  be^n  a  stone  building — ^having  in  it  a 
chapel,  a  school  for  fifty  scholars,  and  rooms  for  the  missionaries 
and  teachers.  But  without  waiting  for  this  he  established  two 
schools  for  adults — one  with  twenty  students,  for  the  training  of 
catechists ;  the  other,  with  ten  students,  was  meant  to  prepare 
men,  through  careful  instruction  in  languages,  for  the  important 
work  of  translating  into  the  Japanese  tongue  the  religious  books 
so  needed. 

In  1874  two  additional  clerical  members  of  the  mission  were 
sent  out  from  Kussia ;  the  priests  Euthyinius  and  Moses,  from  the 
Petchersky  Lavra  at  Kiefi.  The  Orthodox  Missionary  Society 
was  founded  to  aid  missions  within  the  bounds  of  Russia.  Bat, 
in  February,  1876,  by  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Synod,  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  the  mission  in  Japan  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  a  change  on  several  accounts  for  the  better. 
There  were  now  four  Russian  priests  laboring  in  Japan.  But  not 
only  were  the  laborers  too  few  to  gather  in  the  abundant  harvest, 
but  there  were  places  where  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  go.  So 
that  there  was  imperative  need  of  a  TuUive  ministry.  Paul  Se- 
vabe  had,  as  cateohist,  shown  wonderful  zeal  and  aptitude  for  the 
missionary  work.  The  Bight  Keverend  the  Bishop  of  Kamchatka 
therefore  made  a  visitation  to  the  mission  in  July,  1875,  and  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  Paul  Savabe  and  John  Sakaia,  ad- 
vancing the  former  afterward  to  tlie  priesthood  ;  appointing  also, 
as  readers,  Paul  Tanno  and  John  Katakoura.  Savabe  immediately 
set  out  upon  a  missionary  tour  over  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Niphon,  and  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who  had  been  well  instructed  by  himself  and  his  brother 
catechists,  and  many  of  whom  had  waited  long  for  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  that  holy  sacrament. 

An  ''  Appeal  to  the  Kussian  Church  in  behalf  of  the  Russian 
Mission  in  Japan,"  sent  out  by  the  Archimandrite  Nicholas,  March 
16-29, 1876,  thus  sums  up  the  results  to  that  time: 

It  has  a  priest  and  a  deacon  from  the  Japanese,  thirty  native  catechists  and 
assistant  catechists  laboring  in  different  parts,  and  proclaiming  the  word  of  God — 
more  than  a  thousand  Christians,  a  school  for  catechists  with  fourteen  students,  a 
theological  school  with  forty-five  students  and  with  a  separate  department  for 
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training  eight  peraonfl  to  be  translators,  a  small  girls*  school  at  Yeddo,  with  10 
pupils,  a  school  for  boys  with  25  pupils,  and  one  for  girls  with  24  pupils  at  Hakodadi. 
A  large  number  of  converts  are  preparing  for  Holy  Baptism,  in  different  parts  of  Japan 
which  Paul  Savabe  has  not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  for  since  his  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood,  in  July  last,  it  has  only  been  possible  for  him  to  go,  in  a  nearly  direct 
course,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  down  as  far  as  Yeddo. 

Last  year  four  JapaDese  catechists  were  sent  over  to  Siberia  for 
ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Kamchatka.  But  before  they  conld 
reach  Blagovaischensky  they  learned  of  the  Bishop's  death,  and 
returned  to  Japan.  Immediately  after  Easter  of  this  year  they 
were  again  to  set  out,  with  the  priest  Anatolius,  to  seek  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Paul's  successor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  prove  as  faithful  and  successful  laborers  as  Paul  Savabe 
has  been. 

Not  only  are  laborers  raised  up  amongst  the  Japanese,  but  the 
natives  are  exerting  themselves  to  support  the  institutions  of 
religion  amongst  them.  A  year  or  two  ago,  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  built  chapels  in  three  cities,  and  were  supporting  their  priest, 
Paul  Savabe,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  religious  teachers. 
And  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  ere  long,  a  large  staff  of  native 
clergy  will  be  sustained  entirely  from  native  resources. 

March  12-24  of  this  year  the  Archimandrite  Nicholas  wrote  to 
the  most  Reverend  Innocent  of  Moscow,  as  follows : 

'^Thank  God,  our  mission  continues  to  prosper.  More  than  3,000  orthodox 
Christian  Japanese  are  connected  with  it,  more  than  70  catechists  and  teachers  are 
scattered  over  the  different  provinces,  from  Northern  Japan  down  to,  and  including, 
Osaka.  The  mission  station  which  has  been  established  in  Osaka  has  been  in  view 
from  the  very  opening  of  this  mission.  Osaka  and  Miako  near  it  are  the  very  heart 
of  Japan,  as  Moscow  is  of  Russia.  And  what  success  can  we'  look  for  from  this 
mission?  Jacob  Tachaia,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  was  sent  to 
Osaka  on  his  return  from  Siberia,  and  already  there  are  more  than  thirty  Christians. 

Father  Anatolius  has  recently  visited  it,  and  held  a  baptism.  By  Raster  it  would 
seem  that  the  church  there  would  have  100  members.  There  are  also  many  con- 
verts at  Miako.  And  when  Anatolius  comes  back  from  Siberia  with  the  newly 
ordained  Japanese  priests,  please  Grod,  a  mission  will  be  opened  at  Nagasaki 

The  facts  stated  in  this  paper  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  far  East  by  Russian  missionaries. 
A  few  words  in  conclusion,  from  an  English  clergyman,  the  Bev. 
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Wm.  B.  Wright,  the  first  miflsionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  Japan.  In 
a  letter  dated  Tokio,  Japan,  March  12,  1877,  published  intbe 
"  Foreign  Church  Chronicle  "  of  December  last,  he  speaks  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  there  missionaries  of  ''the  daughter  church  in 
the  United  States,"  and  adds : 

Here  is  a  most  suocessful  misaion  of  the  Rassian  Chnrch.    lliere  are  obIj  Arae 
foreigners,  the  archimandrite  (who  ia  also  chaplain  to  the  Legation),  Father  Bnt^ 
miuB,  and  a  choir-master.    At  Hakodadi,  up  north,  there  is  a  priest.    Father  An- 
toliuB  and  about  600  baptized  converts.   Here,  over  200  are  baptized.     These  Baaiu 
brethren  are  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  me.    The  liturgy  of  Sk  Gkjsos- 
tom  and  other  service  books  and  Scripture  history  are  translated   into  Japi&eBt 
They  also  freely  circuloate  and  use  the  Scriptures.  Only  two  or  three  days  ago  Piitkei 
Nicholas  bought  from  me  100  Chinese  Bibles,  and  got  me  to  order  a  large  nnmberof 
English  theological  works.    He  hopes  to  have,  eventually,   one  Japanese  chmdi 
with  different  rites,  and  said  "Let  us  leave  disputes  to  the  theologians  at  home  to 
settle  and  be  like  brothers  out  here." 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  that  members  of  Churches  disserered 
through  mutual  misunderstandings  are  animated  with  like  zeal  to 
make  God's  ''  way  known  upon  earth.  His  saving  health 
among  all  nations."  May  He  hasten  the  time  when  we  can  pre- 
sent a  united  front  against  heathenism  and  unbelief. 

CHARLES  R.  HALE. 


HISTORY    OF   THE    CHURCH   IN   BOHEMIA 

AND   MORAVIA. 

In  the  year  of  the  Union  of  Sendomir  (1570),  a  carious  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  Brethren  occurred.     King  Sigismund  August 
of  Poland,  who  had  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia,  sent 
an  embassy  of  four  Protestant  noblemen  to  Moscow  to  treat  for 
terms  of  peace   with   the  Czar   Ivan  Wasiljewitsch,   commonly 
called  Ivan  the  Terrible.*     This  embassy  was  accompanied   by 
the  Moravian  Consenior  Johann  Rokjta,  of  whom  previous  men- 
tion has  been  made,  and  who  acted  as  its  chaplain.    Ivan  demanded 
of  Rokyta   a  distinct   declaration   of    the   "  evangelical "  faith, 
accompanying  his  demand  with   strong   reproaches  touching  the 
errors  of  the  Protestants  and  their  contempt  of  God.   He  reduced 
bis  demand  to  ten  questiops,  and  required  an  unequivocal  answer 
to  each  of  these.     To  the  third  :  "What  is  the  ground  of  your  he- 
lid  vegtirding  Jicstijication  f  ^^    Rokyta   replied,   expounding   at 
length  the  Protestant  theology   on    that   point.     To  the  fourth : 
"What  do  you  think  of  Good  Works  f  ''  His  answer  was  designed 
to  guard  his  Church  from  the  common  reproach,  that  good  works 
were  forbidden.     On  the  amtrary,  he  said,  it  is   the   duty   of  all 
Irom  their  youth  up  to  learn  the  commandments  of  God  and  prac- 
tise them  in  their   lives,  so   that   tlieir   faith    may   be  living,  and 
filiown  to  the  world  in  acts  of  charity.     When  Rokyta  had  replied 
to  the  eighth  and  ninth  questions  of  the  Command7ne7its,  and  why 
the  Eikons  of  the  saints  were  not  revered,  the  Czar  professed  him. 
self  well  satisfied  with  the  answers  which  he  had  received. 

But  Rokyta's  hope  that  the  monarch  would  embrace  the  "evan- 
gelical "  religion,  or  at  least  allow  its   dissemination    in    his  land 

'  A.  graphic  sketch  of  this  curious,  blood-thirsty  aud  superatitiou.s  tnouarch  Ciin  be 
found  iu  Stanley's  Kastern  Church. 
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wae  doomed  to  a  speedy  disappointment     On  the  contrary  he 
gave  the  Moravian  divine  a  written  answer,  richly  bound  and 
decorated  with  gold  and  pearls,  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrines 
of  the  Greek  Ohnrch  with  great  vehemence ;  and  wound  up  with 
this  apostrophe :  "Since  thou  hast  written,  in  accordance  with  oar 
demand,  freely  and  frankly  and  without  fear  of  our  severity,  we 
will  remember  our  princely  word  and  bid  thee  fear   no  danger. 
Nevertheless,  be  well  assured  that  I  hold  thee  to  be  a  heretic,  be- 
cause thy  doctrine  is  perverted  and  quite  contrary  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Church.     Yea,  thou  art  not  only  a  heretjc,  bat 
also  a  servant  of  Antichrist  and  possessed  by  the  devil.     Yet  tJion 
art  not  alone  a  Lutheran — there  are  others  still  worse  than  thoiL 
Therefore  I  forbid    the   dissemination   of   this  doctrine   in  my 
dominions." 

Two  centuries  later  the  Empress  of  Russia  herself  invited  the 
renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  enter  her  broad  domains, 
where,  for  a  hundred  years,  they  have  been  laboring  in  undis- 
turbed peace  and  tranquility. 

The  hope,  expressed  at  Sendomir,  that  £ing  Sigismnnd  would 
embrace  the  "  evangelical "  religion,  was  never  fulfilled.  He 
died  in  1572,  and  with  him  expired  the  race  of  the  Jagellons. 
The  Diet  chose  as  his  successor  a  French  prince,  the  bloody  Henri 
D'Anjou,  who  (Aug.  24,  1572),  took  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  before  his  arrival  a  wise 
compact  was  entered  into  between  the  Komanists  and  Protestants 
of  Poland,  that  no  persecution  should  be  allowed  in  the  kingdom 
for  conscience  sake  ;  and  that  this  covenant  should  be  presented  to 
the  new  king  for  his  confirmation.  The  coronation  of  Henri  took 
place  Feb.  21,  1574,  after  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  the  covenant  of  Toleration.  He«wonld 
fain  have  excused  himeelf  from  his  duty,  buta  Woywode  answered 
him  curtly  :  "If  you  will  not  swear,  you  shall  not  reign."  At  the 
end  of  six  months  Henri  heard  of  his  brotlier's  death,  and  de- 
parted stealthily  to  France,  leaving  the  throne  of  Poland  again 
vacant.  The  choice  now  fell  on  Stephan  Bathory,  Prince  of 
Siebenburgen.  He  willingly  swore  to  observe  the  covenant,  for  it 
was  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  "Three  things,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "  liath  God  reserved  unto  Himself ;  Creation  out 
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of  nothing ;  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  and  control  over  the 
conscience  of  man."  When  he  was  once  asked  to  seize  a  Protest- 
ant place  of  worship,  he  replied :  ^'They  have  my  oath  and  it 
must  not  be  broken."  To  a  courtier  who  said  that  the  realm  should 
have  one  Faith  as  it  had  one  code  of  laws,  he  responded  :  "  I  am 
king  over  the  people,  not  over  their  consciences."  And  all  the 
argent  demands  of  the  Bomish  clergy  he  withstood  with  the  simple 
question :  "What !  would  you  make  me  a  perjurer  % "  So  that 
until  his  death  in  1586,  liberty  of  conscience  was  secure  in  Poland. 

Thq  Brethren  in  Prussia  were  not  as  highly  favored.  Their 
reception  there  (Christmas,  1548),  has  already  been  narrated. 
Vexed  by  the  petty  persecutions  to  which  their  Lutheran  neigh- 
bors subjected  them,  a  part  returned  before  long  to  their  native 
lands,  some  to  Bohemia,  others  to  Moravia.  The  majority  of  the 
emigrants  remained,  exercising  such  limited  freedom  as  was  con* 
ceded  to  them,  until  the  death  of  Duke  Albrecht  in  1668.  Then 
the  worship  of  their  church  was  forbidden,  lest  it  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  Lutheran  religion.  This  harsh  decree  broke  up 
the  settlements  of  the  Moravians  in  Prussia,  and  they  all  departed, 
some  to  enjoy  the  freedom  offered  them  in  Poland,  others  to  their 
native  land,  where  the  persecution  was  at  an  end. 

Among  the  Bishops  of  this  period  three  are  noted  for  their 
historical  researches,  viz. :  Czerwenka,  Blahoslaw  and  Israel  The 
first  of  these  in  1653  was  elected  the  Scribe,  or  Notary  of  the 
Unitas.  The  duties  appertaining  to  this  office  were  to  record  the 
transactions  of  the  Synods  and  write  out  the  chronicles  of  the 
Unitas ;  and  these  documents  were  deposited  in  the  Archives. 
Czerwenka  was  succeeded  in  this  responsible  office  by  the  more 
talented  and  efficient  Blahoslaw,  to  whose  labors  we  owe  most  of 
the  material  for  the  preceding  history.  His  work,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light,  serves  to  confirm  many  statements  which 
long  rested  on  oral  tradition.  He  transcribed  many  official  docu- 
ments to  which  he  had  free  access  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Unitas,  and 
he  knew  personally  the  venerable  Wenzel  Wrantek,  who  in  1516 
was  consecrated  a  Suffragan  Bishop,  and  who  died  at  Prostiegow 
in  1652  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  This  venerable  father  had 
heen  well  acquainted  with  Bishop  Michael  Bradaty  and  the  other 
founders  of  the  Unitas  FraXrum,^  so  that  he  was  able  to  com  muni- 
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cate  to  Blahoelaw  many  facts,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  an 
eye-witness.  There  was  also  surviving  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  advanced  age,  the  Consenior  Daniel  Itranek,  who  iu  the 
days  of  King  Matthias  had  emigrated  to  Moldavia,  and  who  had 
known  Gregor,  Michael  and  Matthias  von  Kunwald.  Bishop  Israel 
also  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  congregations 
in  Great  Poland.  Another  friendly  historian  of  the  UnitoM  was 
the  Polish  nobleman  Lasizki,  or  Lasitios.  There  was  also  in 
existence  a  TocUenlmchj  or  mortuary  record  of  the  Brethren, 
extending  beyond  the  year  1600,  and  containing  a  short  narrative 
of  their  lives  and  labors. 

As  with  the  Moravians  of  the  present  day,  so  in  the  ancient 
UnitcLs  Fratnmh  great  attention  was  paid  to  hymnody  and  church 
melodies.  In  1666  a  new  edition  of  the  German  hymn-book  of 
1542  was  issued.  Many  of  the  hymns  in  this  book  were  composed 
by  Wolfgang  a  Consenior  of  the  Church  and  intimate  friend  of 
Bishop  Lukas,  who  died  at  Gross-Meseritsch  in  Moravia,  A.  D. 
1550.  The  name  of  the  publisher  was  not  given,  bat  the  book 
was  dedicated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.  The  first  two  divisions  contain  279 
hymns  of  the  Unitas ;  the  first  treating  of  the  revelation  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  second  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  while  the  third  part  comprises  132 
hymns  of  the  Primitive  and  Reformed  Churches — most  of  the 
latter  being  from  the  pen  of  Luther.  So  much  did  the  Brethren 
prize  their  hymns,  that,  when  an  Austrian  cavalier  begged  Lord 
Paul  von  Zerotintomakehim  acquainted  with  the  Brethren's  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  latter  advised  him  to  study  diligently  their 
Cancionale.  Bishop  Israel  also  in  1569  issued  a  Polish  hymn- 
book  for  the  use  of  his  congregations.  Many  editions  of  the 
German  and  Bohemian  hymn-books  were  published  and  widely 
circulated  during  the  half  century  prior  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
During  the  fearful  struggle  in  Bohemia  (1622-27)  most  of  these 
hymnals,  with  other  books  of  the  UiiUaSj  were  burned  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  A  few  remained,  carefully  hidden  away,  and 
were  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  their  restoration  under  Coiiot 
Zinzindorf 

Careful  attention  was  also  given  to  the  laws  of  melody,  though 
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the  Brethren  had  not  jet  introduced  instrumental  music  into  their 
churches.  The  Gregorian  chants  were  often  used  at  their  services. 
The  celebrated  German  poet,  Herder,  bears  witness  to  the  excel  - 
lence  of  the  Brethren's  hymnodj  in  these  words :  "In  the  hymns 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  is  often  to  be  found  a  simplicity  and 
devotion,  a  depth  of  feeling  and  brotherly  love,  which — but  we 
will  say  no  more,  for  we  no  longer  possess  these  gifts."  * 

In  addition  to  the  hymnal,  a  catechism  was  put  forth  in  Ger- 
man by  Johann  Girk,  Rector  of  Leitomischl ;  and  the  sermons  of 
Bishop  A.  Stephanus  on  the  epistles  and  gospels  for  the  year  were 
officially  issued.  Stephanus,  who  is  described  as  a  learned  and 
eloquent  preacher,  died  July  21,  1577,  and  was  buried  at  Pross- 
nitz  in  Moravia.  Another  important  literary  labor  of  the  Brethren 
was  the  so-called  Kralizer  Bibelwerk, 

The  Polyglott  Bible  of  Arias  Montanus  (1572)  and  the  Latin 
edition  published  at  Heidelberg  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  TTnitas  to  prepare  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  tongues,  in  place  of  the  version  made  in  1506  from  the 
Latin  Yulgate.  To  accomplish  this  successfully  some  theological 
candidates  were  sent  to  Wittenberg  and  Basel  to  study  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  arrival  of  the  learned  Esrom  Kiidiger  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Lord  John  von  Zerotin,  of  Moravia,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  Lord  von  Zerotin, 
a  faithful  member  and  true  defender  of  the  TJnitas,  established  at 
a  great  expense  in  his  castle  of  Kraliz  a  printing  house  for  the 
Brethren. 

Here,  in  1579,  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  guidance  of 
Bishop  John  ^neas,  the  Conseniors  George  Vetter  and  Jesaja 
CepoUa,  and  three  learned  presbyters.  The  new  Testament  trans- 
lation was  chiefly  the  work  of  John  Nemezansky  and  Zacharias 
Ariston,  who  were  afterwards  consecrated  as  Bishops.  "  These 
Brethren,"  says  a  Moravian  Catholic,  "distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  piety,  labored  fifteen  years  on  the  translation  and  the 
notes.  The  purity  and  beauty  of  their  language  is,  even  at  the 
present  day,  an  object  of  admiration." 


'  The  author  haa  prepared  a  version  of  these  hymns,   but  as  on  account  of  their 
great  length  they  interrupt  the  narrative,  they  are  for  the  present  omitted. — Ed. 
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A  Bohemian  scholar  of  this  centnry  says :  "So  long  as  the 
Bohemian  tongae  exists,  so  long  will  the  remembrance  of  this 
wonderful  work  endure."  Copies  at  the  present  day  are  scarce, 
and  command  the  price  of  several  hundred  gnlden  (50  cents). 

The  work  was  published  in  sections ;  the  first  part,  containing 
the  Pentateuch,  in  1579 ;  the  second,  the  rest  of  the  Historical 
Books,  1580  ;  the  third,  the  Hagiographa,  1582 ;  the  fourth,  the 
Prophets,  1587;  the  fifth,  the  Apocrypha  (which  the  Brethren  did 
not  reject),  in  1588.  The  New  Testament  was  not  completed  and 
published  until  1593.  The  first  edition  was  in  folio,  then  followed 
an  octavo  edition  in  1596 ;  and  finally  another  folio  in  1613.  The 
paper  and  type  were  of  great  excellence  for  that  period.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  in  England  to  raise  money  for  a  reprint  of 
the  Kralizer  Bible. 

At  this  time  a  great  advance  had  been  made  in  the  educatioQ 
of  the  Brethren.  Formerly  they  sent  out  only  five  or  six  students 
to  foreign  universities  ;  but  in  1575  there  were  no  less  than  fort; 
abroad,  some  at  Wittenberg,  some  at  Heidelberg,  and  others 
scattered  among  different  universities.  Of  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  schools  we  know  but  little.  They  were,  however,  bo 
good  that  many  who  were  not  Brethren  sent  their  children  to 
them. 

A  desire  being  felt  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  or  high 
school,  the  learned  E.  Biidiger  was  invited  in  1574  by  John  voq 
Zerotin  and  Friedrich  von  Nachod,  to  come  from  Wittenberg  and 
become  the  rector  of  such  a  school,  which  was  to  be  established 
at  Cybenschutz.  The  following  year  he  entered  upon  his  duties. 

At  a  synod  held  at  Jungbunzlau  in  1584  it  was  decided  that 
three  theological  seminaries  should  be  erected,  one  at  Jungbunzlaa, 
and  two  in  Moravia,  at  Prevau  and  Cybenschutz.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  prevent  the  youth  from  going  to  foreign  universities, 
where  they  might  imbibe  doctrines  and  usages  at  variance  with 
those  of  their  forefathers. 

Among  the  important  works  published  at  this  time  was  Budi- 
ger's  ''Narrative  of  the  Orthodox  Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via ;  Cybenschntz,  1579 ;"  and  John  Jafet's  "Sword  of  Gk)liath." 
The  latter  was  a  historical  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  th( 
Brethren's  Orders,  and   their  succession  from   1467  to  1616.    i 
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volome  of  Bermons  was  published  by  John  Oapito,  the  biblical 
scholar.  George  Yetter  translated  Calvin's  Institutes  into  Bohe< 
mian,  the  publication  of  which  undoubtedly  had  influence  on  the 
fature  development  of  the  Brethren's  theology.  The  same  author 
also  translated  the  French  Psalter  set  to  the  melodies  of  the  com- 
poser Ooudimel,  who  fell  in  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  1672. 
The  Brethren  added  these  metrical  psalms  to  their  hymn-book,  as  a 
third  part.  Kiidiger  also  adapted  his  translation  of  the  psalms  to 
these  French  melodies.  In  1580  there  were  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  the  formularies  for  Baptism,  Burial,  Reception,  etc. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  secular  history  of  that  period.  Maxi- 
milian II  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  Of  this 
latter  prince  it  has  been  said  "  he  was  the  most  unfortunate  ruler 
who  ever  governed  Bohemia  or  belonged  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  His  chief  faults  were  boundless  weakness,  indolence  and 
lack  of  decision."  At  the  splendid  funeral  of  his  father  in  Prag 
the  cry  was  suddenly  raised  from  some  unknown  quarter  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  assassinated.  A  panic  seized  upon  all  the  pro- 
cession, and  especially  the  clergy.  They  ran  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  houses,  and  many  sprang  into  the  river  Moldau, 
so  that  the  Emperor  for  a  time  was  left  almost  entirely  alone.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  procession  could  be  re-assembled. 

In  the  year  1577  John  Casimir,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  sum- 
moned a  Calvinistic  Synod  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  to  which  he 
invited  the  Brethren  to  send  deputies.  This  put  them  in  some 
perplexity,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  break  off  their  relations  with 
the  Lutherans.  With  their  customary  cunning  they  proposed  to 
send  a  Pole,  with  strict  instructions  not  to  sign  any  document. 
Just  at  this  time  Bishop  Stephan  died,  and  this  gave  them  a  good 
excuse  not  to  send  any  one. 

In  the  following  year  (1578)  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Unitas  fell  into  grievous  sin.  Adam  Krajek  was  guilty  of  drunk- 
enness, and  Crescentia  of  unchastity.  Bishop  Kalef  put  them 
both  under  ecclesiastical  discipline  without  regard  to  their  exalted 
rank.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Stephanus,  a  new  episcopal 
election  was  held,  and  the  venerable  George  Israel  came  from 
Poland  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Brethren  assembled  at  Holeschau 
in  Moravia,  and   chose   two   new   bishops   (Aug.  24,  1577),  viz. : 
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Zacharias  of  Leitomischl,  and  Mag.  jiEneas.  The  former  took  up 
his  abode  in  Sleza,  the  latter  in  Cybenschutz ;  while  the  other 
bishops  returned  to  their  former  8tation&  The  Jesuits  meanwhile 
were  developing  great  activity  in  Bohemia,  and  preparing  the 
country  for  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  following  century. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  learned  Wenzel  Sturm,  who 
attacked  the  Brethren  with  pamphlets,  and  showed  great  skill  as  a 
controversialist.  Their  frequent  changes  of  doctrine  afforded  a 
vulnerable  point  which  he  was  not  slow  to  assail  In  LeitoiniscU 
and  Landskron,  two  ancient  seats  of  the  Umtas^  most  of  the  in- 
habitants returned  to  the  Roman  communion.  At  the  same  time 
the  Brethren  were  exposed  to  violent  assaults  on  the  part  of  the 
Lutherans.  One  of  their  most  active  champions  against  the 
Unitas  was  Paul  Kivmazes,  Lutheran  dean  of  Hunezrod,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  bad  moral  character.  (It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  charges ;  for  the  Moravian 
historians  are  very  fond  of  blackening  the  reputation  of  their 
^versaries). 

Another  adversary  was  the  Lutheran  pastor  Heidenreich  at 
Iglau.  He  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Lutheran  heresy 
touching  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  Body,  as  the  mode  of  Presence 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  At  a  synod  of  the  Brethren,  lield  at  Jung- 
bunzlau  in  1580,  the  Zwinglian  dogma  of  empty  signs  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  Lutheran  idea  of  ubiquity  were  both  at  the 
same  time  condemned. 

In  1582  the  Lord  von  Penistein  began  again  to  persecute  the 
Brethren  on  his  domains.  He  not  only  closed  the  "  meetiiig- 
houses"  (for  so  they  called  them,  Versammlungshduser)^  of  the 
Brethren,  but  tore  down  tlie  one  at  Landskron,  and  commanded 
all  who  would  not  change  their  faith  to  depart  At  Prevau  the 
Brethren  were  driven  by  force  into  the  Roman  Church,  and  two 
strong  men  held  each  person  while  the  priest  thrust  tlie  conse- 
crated Host  into  his  mouth — a  rather  heroic  method  of  conver- 
sion !  In  1582  a  great  pestilence  swept  over  Bohemia,  whidi 
carried  oflf  many  of  tlie  Brethren.  In  1583  the  illustrious  John 
von  Zerotin  was  taken  away.  The  Jesuit  Cruger  compares  him 
with  Antoninus  Pius,  the  friend  of  the  human  race.  At  this  time 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Gregorian  calendar  (N.  S.),  did  away 
with  the  Utraquist  festivals  in  honor  of  Huss  and  Jerom. 
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In  1588  the  Brethren  suffered  the  great  loss  of  their  beloved 
town,  Jungbonzlau,  which  passed  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Krajek 
family.  Here  had  labored  and  found  their  rest  such  men  as  Lukas, 
Roh,  Augusta  and  Czemy.  Adam  von  Krajek,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Unitasy  was  afterwards,  at  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion, restored  to  communion.  At  his  death  in  1588  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  George  von  Lobkovitz,  an  enemy  of  the 
Brethren  and  a  Lutheran.  A  Jesuit  named  Alexander,  who 
visited  the  place,  could  not  withhold  his  praise  of  the  order  and 
regularity  which  prevailed  in  the  Brethren's  house. 

About  this  time  the  TJnitaa  lost  by  death  three  prominent 
bishops,  Laurentius,  Israel  and  Kalef.  Laurentius  died  peace- 
fully at  Ostrorog,  July  8,  1587,  aged  68  years.  Turnovius  took 
his  place  as  head  of  the  Brethren  in  Poland,  having  been  ordained 
Bishop  at  Leipnik  in  Moravia,  A.  D.,  1587. 

Israel,  who  consecrated  him,  died  the  next  year  (July  8,  1588), 
at  Leipnik  in  Moravia,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  83. 
In  the  mortuary  book  of  the  Brethren  he  is  commemorated  by 
these  lines : 

Chart  pciieTj  pie  sancte  pater  reverende  Oeorgi 
Vive,  vaUf  in  CkrisH  moz  adeunde  sinu. 

In  addition  to  Turnovius  Israel  had  consecrated  John  Abdias  as 
Bishop  in  Moravia,  but  he  died  a  few  days  before  his  consecrator. 
The  place  of  Archbishop  was  now  filled  by  Kalef,  but  only  for 
a  few  months,  since  he,  too,  was  called  away  by  death  in  the  next 
Advent  Season  (1588),  at  Brandeis  on  the  Adler.  To  supply 
these  losses,  John  Ephraim  and  Paul  Jersen  were  the  next  year 
(1589)  ordained  as  Bishops.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
training  of  the  Acolytes  and  Deacons.  In  1592  retreats  for  their 
edification  were  held  in  Bohemia  at  Jungbimzlau,  and  in  Moravia 
at  Zerawitz.  At  the  latter  99  Acolytes  and  27  Deacons  were 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  -^neas,  who 
warned  them  against  the  sciences,  which  were  hostile  to  Christ- 
ianity. Three  clergymen  were  admonished  for  drunkenness,  and 
one  was  deposed  for  indulgence  in  carnal  lust.  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  which  in  the  last  century  was  a  general  rtde,  was  now 
77 
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gradually  becoming  obsolete,  probably  through  the  vicinity  and 
example  of  the  Lutherans.  In  the  next  century  we  find  even  the 
bishops  married. 

In  the  year  1592  the  Eoman  Catholics  lost  a  prominent  sap- 
porter  by  the  death  of  the  Oberstburggraf  Wilhelm  von  Boseu- 
berg.     The  Kosenbergs  had  always  been  zealous  Eomanists,  but 
in  1582  the  brother  and  heir  of  Wilhelm  became  a  member  of  the 
Ufi/Uas.   In  1590  the  venerable  Bishop  Zacharias,  died,  and  Mness 
followed  him  in  1594,  aged  56.     On  a  journey  he  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  soldiers,  and  the  hardships  which  he  endured, 
hastened  his  death.     A  few  months  later  Paul  Jersen  died,  but 
before  his  death  two  bishops,  Jacob  Narcissus  and  John  Neme- 
zansky  had  been  ordained  at  Prerau.     Thus  far  the  music  in  the 
churches  had  been  simply  vocal,  but  now  instruments  of  music 
were  introduced,  to  which  the  Synod  gave  consent. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Poland  we  find  that  the  union  accom- 
plished at  Sendomir  had  already  begun  to  be  disturbed  by 
dissensions.  The  same  year  (1587),  that  Bishop  Laurentius  died 
at  Ostrorog,  his  eminent  colleague,  Tumovius,  succeeded  him  as 
the  head  of  the  Polish  branch  of  the  UhitaSy  being  at  that  time 
43  years  of  age.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Ostrorog,  and  for 
twenty  years  carried  on  his  difficult  work  with  great  skill  and 
energy.  He  spoke  fluently  the  Bohemian,  Polish  and  Grerman 
languages,  and  was  also  well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
lora  To  this  knowledge  he  added  the  accomplishments  of  an 
orator,  poet,  musician,  historian  and  astronomer.  Hjs  personal 
presence  and  amiability  of  character  caused  him  to  be  well 
received  among  the  nobility,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. Not  long  after  his  entrance  on  his  office  (1589),  he 
witnessed  the  bumiug  of  his  town,  in  which  his  church,  palace 
and  valuable  library  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 

A  few  years  later  the  Brethren  were  again  brought  into  inter- 
esting relations  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  remembrance  of 
the  fact  that  seven  centuries  before,  the  churches  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  owed  their  origin  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Gre^ 
Church,  still  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Brethren.  A  centurv  and 
a  half  before,  Archbishop  Bokyzan  had  sought  re-union  with  the 
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Orientals,  and  we  have  already  narrated  the  account  of  Rokyta's 
visit  to  Bnssia  in  1570.  And  now  (1595),  there  appeared  in 
Thorn  among  other  ambassadors  two  from  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Poland,  who  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church,  one  from  Vol- 
hynia,  and  the  other  from  Constantin  Ostrorog  of  Kiew,  who 
himself  belonged  to  this  church.  Ostrorog,  the  most  influential 
nobleman  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  to  the  assembly  giving  a  correct 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  expressing  his 
fear  that  it  might  be  persecuted  by  the  Komish  clergy  in  Poland. 

"  I  know,"  he  wrote,  "  that  we,  who  confess  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  all  of  the  same  faith,  and  that  we 
differ  only  in  some  usages,  as  the  Ancient,  Holy  and  Apostolic 
Church  at  Jerusalem  has  twelve  altars.  And,  as  it,  under  the 
sway  of  the  heathen,  suffers  all  Christians  to  worship  in  one  Temple 
by  the  grave  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  much  more  in  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  should  each  soul  be  permitted  to  worship  the  Lord 
according  to  his  conscience."  . 

Four  years  later  Bishop  Tumow,  accompanied  by  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Calvinist  preacher,  journeyed  to  Wilna,  where  they  were 
rather  coolly  received  by  the  Archimandrite  Isaak,  who,  on  giving 
his  hand,  said  :  "  I  bid  you  welcome,  although  the  holy  Scripture 
has  forbidden  us  to  welcome  heretics."  Tumow  answered  him 
with  discretion.  The  prince,  a  venerable  old  man  with  silver 
hair,  called  God  and  his  conscience  to  witness  that  there  was 
nothing  which  he  desired  so  much  as  mutual  concord  among  those 
who  acknowledged  One  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
who  taught  His  Gospel ;  for  such  godly  unity  pleased  the  Lord, 
preserved  peace,  and  served  as  a  defense  against  the  assaults  of 
Antichrist.  "God  grant,"  he  said,  "  that  I  may  witness  a  union 
between  our  Greek  and  your  Evangelical  Church,  and  then  I 
would  be  willing  to  depart  in  peace." 

The  Lutheran  Geitschner  thanked  the  prince,  and  said  that  the 
Evangelicals  would  be  glad  to  have  a  friendly  understanding  with 
the  Greek  clergy,  and  even,  if  possible,  bring  about  a  union  with 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  Metropolitan  Lukas,  who  was  present, 
replied :  "Do  not  imagine  that  we  will  forsake  our  faith  and  unite 
with  you ;  if  you  do  not  give  up  your  doctrines   no  union  is 
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possible."  The  prince  was  displeased  with  this  answer  and  said : 
"If  our  clergy  are  opposed  to  concord  with  you,  we  will  have  con- 
cord and  mutual  love  without  them."  Then  Bishop  Tumow 
replied :  "God  is  my  witness  how  much  I  love  the  Greek  Church, 
because  it  acknowledges  Christ,  and  not  the  Pope,  as  its  Head,  and 
in  most  of  its  doctrines  agrees  with  us,  who  are  evangelical,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Grospel.  Also  because  our  forefathers,  the 
evangelicals  in  Bohemia,  who  following  Hnss,  separated  themselves 
from  the  Roman  Church,  received  a  friendly  greeting  through  your 
Patriarch  Nikomedes  (1451),  wishing  for  a  union,  not  like  the 
Florentine,  but  in  the  spirit  and  the  truth  of  the  holy  Scripture. 
Such  a  union  would  be  the  desire  of  my  heart.  Therefore  I 
answer  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  my  friends,  that  we  are 
ready  for  such  a  union  with  you  and  your  brethren  in  Buasia  and 
Greeca  If  you  will  show  us  that  anything  in  our  doctrine  is  not 
in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  ready  to  renounce  it. 
Should  we  in  like  manner  find  anything  in  your  doctrine  which 
contradicts  the  Scripture  we  trust  that  you  would  renoanoe  it, 
and  accepting  the  truth,  unite  yourselves  with  us.  You  will  per- 
haps with  respect  to  your  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  not  be  able 
to  give  just  now  a  decisive  answer,  but  I  wish  that  we  could  learn 
your  views." 

The  Woywode  expressed   his  hearty   thanks,   and   the  clergy 
promised  to  write  to  the  Patriarch.     Then   all   arose   and  gave 
each  other  the  hand  in   token  of  brotherly  concord.     After  some 
days,   when   Lescinski,   Badziwill   and  others  of  the  clergy  had 
come  to  Kiew,  a  discussion  was  held  and  eighteen  (18)  articles  of 
religion  were  set  forth,  in  which   the  Greek  Church  agreed  with 
the  Evangelicals.     Turnow  proposed  that  every  year  Greek  and 
Protestant  Synods  should  be  held  alternately,  in  order  to  come  to 
an  agreement  over  the  disputed   doctrines.*    The   Greek   clergy, 
however,  hesitated  about  entering  into  such  a  discussion  without 
authorization  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  but  promised  that 
they  would  not  declare  themselves  against  a  more  intimate  Union, 
until  they  had  received  the  answers  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constao- 

'A  remarkable  anticipation  (in  1699)  of  the  recent  Conferences  at  Bonn. 
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tinople  and  Alexandria.  When  the  noblemen  saw  that  a  religious 
Union  could  not  be  brought  about  without  the  consent  of  the 
above-mentioned  Patriarchs,  they  entered  into  a  political  treaty 
for  mutual  protection,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  1573. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  evangelical  clergy  assembled  at  Eiew, 
and  especially  at  Turnow,  wrote  from  Wilna  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  expressing  the  views  above  recorded.  The 
answer,  which  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Patriarch,  was, 
through  fear  of  the  Catholics,  communicated  to  but  few  persons. 
The  negotiation  had  no  permanent  result,  but  it  shows  how  the 
love  of  Christ  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Brethren's  Bishops,  and  how 
they  hoped  to  fulfil  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  "that  they  all  may  be 
one."  A  similar  desire  for  re-union  with  the  Church  of  the  Orient  is 
expressed  in  many  of  the  letters  of  Bishop  Zimindorf, 

While  Turnow's  hope  of  a  Union  with  the  Greek  Church, 
remained  unrealized,  the  ill-assorted  Union  of  Sendomir,  which 
brought  the  Brethren  into  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  Luthero- 
Oalvinists,  was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  No  more  joint  Synods 
were  held,  and  grief  caused  by  these  disappointments,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  domestic  affliction,  shortened 
the  days  of  the  talented  and  accomplished  Turnovius.  He  died 
March  22,  1608,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

The  connection  of  the  Polish  Unitaa  with  the  Bohemo-Moravian 
was  closely  maintained,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  record  of  their 
ordinations.  The  ill-starred  union  of  the  Brethren  with  jarring 
sects,  while  it  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  ordinations^ 
promoted  the  spread  of  Socinianism  in  Poland,  and  drove  back 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Boman  Church  many  noble  families,  such 
as  the  Radziwills,  Ostrorogs  and  others. 

Let  us  return  to  the  more  cheering  prospect  of  the  Brethren  in 
the  land  of  their  birth,  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  1598  a  Synod 
was  held,  at  which  Turnow  was  present,  and  it  was  again  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  the 
Brethren  held  middle  ground  between  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  that 
the  body  of  the  Lord  was  Sacramental,  and  not  in  the  common 
sense  corporal.  As  Turnow  forcibly  said :  "The  Unitas  is  not  an 
old   woman,  who  must    always  be   learning  something  new  from 
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other  people.  On  the  contrary,  she  might  well  be  the  teacher  of 
others."  The  same  year  John  Nemezanaky  died  ;  and  the  next 
year  two  new  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz :  Samfud  Furridcy, 
who  died  thirty  days  after  his  ordination,  and  Zacharias  Ariston^ 
a  man  of  great  leaminc^. 

The  next  year  (1600)  Bishop  Ephraim  died,  and  his  remains 
with  those  of  Fnrsicky  were  laid  in  Angnsta's  tomb.  In  the  year 
1601,  at  a  Synod  held  at  Jungbunzlan,  Ba/rlhohmavs  Nem^ezasMky 
and  John  LcmeJc  were  made  bishops,  and  a  canon  was  passed,  tint 
a  priest  convicted  of  nnchastity,  thon^^h  restored  by  peniuice, 
should  never  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  this  Church. 

The  Jesuits  meanwhile  were  busily  engaged  in  stirring  up  the 
indolent  emperor  to  acts  of  persecution.  His  nephew  Ferdinand, 
the  future  emperor  of  unhappy  memory,  had  brought  about  a 
counter-reformation  in  Steiermark,  and  wished  to  accomplish  the 
same  in  Bohemia.  Just  as  Rudolf  gave  the  command  to  close  the 
churches  of  the  Brethren,  the  news  came  that  the  Turks  had 
captured  Stuhlweissenburg  in  Hungary.  '*!  expected  as  much," 
said  the  emperor,  ''  since  I  have  undertaken  to-day  to  interfere 
with  God^s  government  over  the  human  conscience."  He  did  not, 
however,  recall  his  edict  I  The  next  year  (1608)  he  summoned  a 
royal  diet,  which  met  at  Prag.  At  this  diet  there  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  a  remarkable  man,  who  belonged  to  the  Uhitas 
jpratnemj  and  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  the  stormy 
out-burst  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War — Lord  Wensd  Budowetz  of 
Budowa.  A  learned  Boman  Catholic  gives  a  biographical  sketch 
of  him,  which  I  abridge : — 

He  was  born  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Bohemia,  in  154*7,  at  Prag.  After  he 
had  been  well  instructed  at  home,  he  was  sent  abroad  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  traveled  long  in  France,  England,  Denmark,  Crermanj,  the 
Netherlands  and  Italy.  He  saw  most  of  the  European  courta,  and  studied  at  the 
most  celebrated  universities.  After  he  had  spent  twelve  years  in  this  profitable 
manner,  he  returned  (167 7)  to  Bohemia,  and  was  immediately  sent  as  secretary  of  the 
embassy  to  Constantinople.  Thence  he  traveled  through  Persia,  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  He  learned  to  speak  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  disputed  with 
renegades,  and  restored  some  of  them  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  also  wrote  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue,  a  book  against  Islam,  which  he  entitled :  Anti-AUooran.  After  in 
absence  of  four  years,  he  returned  to  Prag,  and  the  Emperor  Rudolf  conferred  on 
him  high  offices.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  his  large  estates,  and  soon 
after  married  Anna  von  Wartenberg.    During  the  years  of  peace  he  spent  his  time  on 
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hiB  estates  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  his  religious 
system,  and  was  wont  on  every  Sunday  to  asoend  the  pulpit,  and  preach  to  his 
tenants. 

As  Budowa  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Brethren's  laity  in  Bohe- 
mia, so  did  Carl  von  Zerotin  (son  of  the  renowned  John)  in 
Moravia.  He  was  born  at  Brandeis-on-the-Adler,  September  14, 
1564,  like  Budowa  traveled  and  studied  abroad,  and  on  his  return 
in  1588  married  Barbara  von  Krajek.  She  died  soon  after,  and 
2ierotin  went  to  France  and  fought  under  the  banner  of  Henry  of 
Navarre.  In  the  summer  of  1598  he  returned  to  Moravia,  and 
in  1595  married  Elise  von  Krajek.  Four  years  later  she  died,  and 
Boon  after  her  he  lost  his  only  son.  The  bereaved  father  fell  into 
deep  melancholy,  but  was  much  cheered  by  a  consolatory  letter 
from  his  friend  Budowa.  In  the  year  1604  he  was  married  a 
third  time  to  Catharina  Anna  of  the  house  of  Waldstein,  sister  to 
the  renowned  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Mecklenburg.  But  his 
wedded  life  lasted  but  a  year,  and  he  was  again  left  a  widower. 

To  return  to  the  diet  of  1603.  The  evangelical  nobility  were 
deeply  displeased  by  the  revival  of  the  Mandate  of  Wradislaw 
against  their  religion.  When  asked  to  grant  subsidies  to  the 
emperor  they  declared  with  one  voice  that  they  would  discuss  the 
religious  question  before  they  took  up  that  of  money.  Budowa, 
then  56  years  old,  was  their  spokesman.  He  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  and  eloquence  that  at  the  close  of  his  oration  both 
speaker  and  hearers  were  moved  to  tears.  Eudolf  closed  the  diet, 
and  relapsed  into  his  wonted  inactivity.  The  Archbishop  of  Prag, 
however,  ventured  for  the  first  time  since  the  Hussite  war  to  hold 
a  Catholic  Synod.  In  1604  a  Synod  of  the  Brethren  was  held  at 
Zerawitz  in  Moravia,  and  the  troublesome  question  of  Eucharistic 
doctrine  again  came  up.  Calvinistic  views  had  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  a  majority  of  the  Synod  declared  in  their  favor,  and 
Bishop  Ariston  in  vain  defended  the  ancient  theology  of  the 
Unitas.  In  1605  the  Brethren  in  Moravia  suffered  from  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Turks,  and  Cybenschiitz  was  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
In  1608,  after  a  long  illness,  Bishop  Zacharias  Ariston  died.  The 
next  year  brings  to  a  close  the  most  important  written  records  of 

the  Brethren. 

JOHN  ANKETELL. 
(to  bb  continued.) 
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Journal  of  the  Eighty-third  Annual  Council  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia.  May,  1878.  {R^>ort  of  Committee 
on  **  Federal  Relations") 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  "Diocese"  and  of  the  **  G-eneral  Church  " 
in  the  United  States  involve  principles  both  theoretical  and  practical  of 
great  importance.  Questions  arise  which  have  never  yet  been  fully  dis* 
cussed,  but  which  with  the  growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  dioceses,  and  also  the  need  felt  in  certain 
quarters  for  a  subdivision  of  the  Church  into  provinces,  come  more  and 
more  into  prominence,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  among 
us  for  their  solution.  We  are  therefore  glad  that  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up,  as  it  has  been,  and  offer  the  pages  of  the  Church  Review  to 
a  temporate  but  free  discussion  of  the  various  questions  connected  there- 
with. 

We  have  already  in  the  Pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridgely,  and  in 
the  Report  presented  to  the  last  Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  a 
very  full  presentation  of  some  of  the  principal  points  involved. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  instead  of  examining  this  subject  on  general 
principles,  Mr.  Ridgely  should  have  made  a  particular  application  of  the 
question  to  Virginia^  for  this  has  given  to  his  whole  work  an  appearance 
of  special  pleading  as  of  one  suffering  under  a  sense  of  injustice.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  Virginia  to  the  General  Convention  of  1874 
requesting  an  allowance  to  omit  a  certain  prayer  in  the  Baptismal  Office 
and  substitute  another.  The  proposition  was  rejected ;  and  the  indigna- 
tion felt  that  ''  Virginia  "  should  be  so  refused  stirred  up  the  author  io 
write  these  letters,  and  inquire  *^  whether  the  late  petition  of  our  oldest 
Diocese  to  the  Geneml  Convention,  and  its  untimely  fate,  do  not  suggest 
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that  the  constitutional  relations  between  these  venerable  bodies  has,  in 
the  course  of  events,  come  to  be  misunderstood :  and  now  requires  to  be 
re-examined,  and,  if  need  be,  readjusted."  The  state  of  mind  shown  in 
the  following  extract  is  scarcely  consistent  with  calm  investigation  into 
principles  of  Church  government. 

The  event  to  which  I  have  referred  has  made  an  indelible  impression  on  me.  If  I 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  it  could  never  pass  from  my  memory.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  grace  to  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget  it.  It  has  wrought  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  mj  feelings  if  not  in  mj  opinions .  *  *  *  Indeed,  I  have  reluctantly  and 
slowly,  but  decidedly,  come  to  the  conviction  that,  if  present  tendencies  are  not 
sternly  checked,  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  Protestant  freedom  and  Evangelical 
Christianity,  in  this  land,  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  Greneral  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  I  In  theory  it  seems  to  be  a  myth  just  now,  but  in 
practioe  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  (unconsciously,  I  believe),  a  mammoth  usurpa- 
tion. Oh !  that  Virginia  could  be  induced  to  burst  the  pack-thread  bonds  of  soph- 
istry and  prejudice  which  she  has  allowed  the  busy  Lilliputians  of  the  Church  to 
weave  so  stealthily  around  her  noble  person,  and  like  Gulliver,  in  Swill^s  fairy  tale,^  to 
rise  up  in  the  majesty  of  her  strength  before  them,  as  a  complete^  independent^  and 
God-created  Ohwch  I 

The  fancied  insult  shown  to  Virginia  has  evidently  biased  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and,  we  think,  caused  him  to  make  assertions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Church's  Diocesan  independence  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
prove ;  he  has  allowed  the  feeling  of  State  Rights  to  influence  his  views 
about  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  which  excites  so  much  indignation  it  must  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  General  Convention  did  not  on  that  occasion 
usurp  any  new  authority,  did  not  attempt  to  force  any  new  doctrine  or 
practice  on  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  but  merely  refused  to  alter  that 
which  had  existed  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which 
was  taken  from  the  English  book,  and  which  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  had 
herself  ratified.  We  say  refibsed  to  alter^  for  it  is  mere  noiiseiiso  to  assert 
that  the  nullification  of  a  rubric  and  the  permission  to  substitute  one 
prayer  for  another  is  not  an  alteration  of  the  office. 

We  confess  also  to  a  difficulty  in  finding  out  exactly  what  Mr.  Ridgely 
desires  to  accomplish.  He  points  out  clearly  enough  what  he  considers 
the  dangers  of  the  increasing  centralization  power  exercised  by  the 
General    Convention,    and   the   possible   results   in   altering   the    whole 


*  The  author  forgets  that  Gulliver  did  not  arise   until   he  was  bound  to  keep  the 
peace. 
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diocese;  but  a  diocese  cannot  consecrate  a  Bishop  for  itself .  It  may 
eloct  one,  but  must  go  abroad  to  other  dioceses  to  obtain  consecration. 
The  Church  in  America  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  to  obtain  the 
Episcopate  and   in   so   doing  pledged  itself   to    receive  and  hold  the 

Cuiiiliiuu  failh. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  independent  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is 
plainly  proved  by  Scripture.  It  was  an  after-growth,  established  for 
convenience  and  order.  When  a  dispute  arose  about  circumcision,  etc., 
St.  Paul  did  not  pretend  to  settle  it  himself.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  Elders  and  Brethren  in  Jerusalem,  and 
their  decision  was  held  to  be  binding  upon  the  whole  Church. 

But  are  there  no  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Conveatioo,  and 
no  rights  reserved  to  the  dioceses  ?  Surely  there  are ;  and  it  is  most 
important  that  these  should  be  ascertained.  Hence  the  great  value  of 
the  papers  before  us,  as  bringing  the  whole  question  before  the  Church 
for  free  discussion.  Without  at  present  expressing  any  opinion  of  oar 
own,  we  give  the  following  from  the  Report  to  the  Council  of  Virginia  : 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  formatioQ  of  the  Constitution  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  were  conditions,  sine  guibus  non,  of  its  adoption. 

Among  them  were : — 

Ist.     Adherence  in  all  essential  points  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd. 

2d.     The  limitation  of  the  exercise  of  Episcopal  powers  by  law. 

3d.  The  efifective  voice  of  presbyters  and  laymen,  in  all  legislation  of  the  Church, 
excluding  every  possible  claim  of  bishops  to  legislate  without  the  co-operation  of  botk 
clergy  and  laity. 

The  Qeueral  Convention  could  never  abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  abolish  the  checks  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  Episcopal  powers,  or 
recognize  any  enactment,  opinion  or  decisions  of  bishops  alone  as  law,  without 
violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  union  among  the  Biooeaes. 

As  bearing  upon  the  point  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Ridgely's  pamphlet, 
)  also  quote  from  the  same  report : 


we  also  quote  from  the  same  report : 


To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding;  your  Committee  would  add  that  the 
right  of  withdrawal  claimed  for  a  Diocese  is  only  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  maintea 
ance  of  those  principles,  to  perpetuate  which  the  union  was  formed.  And  further- 
more that  your  Committee  can  find  neither  in  the  Constitution,  nor  in  the  ooostitu- 
tional  compact,  any  warrant  for  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  a  Diocese,  upon  the  groand 
that  such  Diocese  may  think  it  expedient  changes  should  be  made,  which  chaqgea 
the  General  Church  shall  refuse  to  make  in  the  Prayer  Book  adopted  in  1789. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Hidgelj  not  to  mention  his 
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perfect    willingness,   distinctly   expressed,   to   submit   to    ^'the  judicial 
authorities  to  which  we  owe  allegiance."     He  says  most  excellently  : 

The  writer  has  no  capacity  to  comprehend  those  of  his  brethren  who  speak  of  any 
law  of  the  Church  as  what  they  are  not  bound  to  obey.  This,  to  him,  is  talking  in  an 
unkoown  tongue.  He  understands  law  to  be  something  which  creates  obligation. 
Without  that  it  is  not  law,  and  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  such. 

The  Report  of  the  "Committee  on  Federal  Relations  "  to  the  Council 
of  Virginia  is  a  very  able  one ;  though  we  think  it  in  part  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  which  we  have  already  taken  to  the  theory  expressed  by 
Mr.  Ridgely.  The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Gr.  H.  Norton  and 
J.  S.  Hanckel,  and  Messrs.  Hugh  W.  Sheffey  and  Robert  T.  Craighill, 
induce  us  without  further  comment,  to  spread  before  our  readers  at 
length,  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  come.  They  are,  we  believe, 
drawn  up  by  Judge  Sheffey. 

1.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  deriving  its  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship 
from  the  mother  Church  of  England,  existed  in  the  Colonies  and  States,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1789;  and,  although  Diocesan  in  form,  it  was  the 
same  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  in  each  and  all  of  said  Colonies  and  States,  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  as  its  bond  of  union,  and 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  as  its  Episcopal  head ,  and  it  so  continued,  until  "  the 
States  became  independent  with  respect  to  civil  government,"  and  the  external  tie 
that  united  it  to  the  Church  of  England  was  severed. 

2.  And,  thereupon,  as  each  State  was  recognized  as  sovereign  and  independent  of 
the  othei'S,  although  all  were  pervaded  by  the  same  common  principles  of  liberty  and 
free  government,  as  expressed  in  their  Bills  of  Rights,  and,  as  the  States  so  continued 
until  the  Federal  Union  was  formed,  so  the  Dioceses,  as  integral  parts  of  the  same 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  although  bound  together  in  the  unity  of  the  same 
faith,  continued  to  exist  in  their  primitive  and  independent  forms  and  modes  of 
government,  until  the  Oeneral  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1189. 

3.  That  apprehensions,  similar  to  those  which  induced  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  desire  and  ultimately  to  bring  about  *'  a  more  perfect  union,"  in  order  to 
secure  '*  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  caused  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  the  separate  Dioceses  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  importance  of  maintaining 
uniformity  in  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  said  Church,"  that  is,  of  the 
same  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  followed  or  was  derived  by  them  from 
the  mother  country ;  this  purpose  having  been  clearly  announced  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  which  was  proposed  by  delegates  from  Virginia  and  other  Dioceses, 
assembled  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1786. 

4.  That  the  object,  thus  announced,  and  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Church,  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
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1789 ;  bj  which  the  same  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  this  coantij,  wu 
recognized  to  be,  and  designated  as  **  Tht  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  tn  the  United 
States  of  America ,  "  and,  thereupon,  it  became,  in  form,  a  National  Church ;  and,  ao 
long  as  the  said  Constitution  remains  in  force,  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship, 
ordained  and  established  tn  pwrsuance  thereof ^  must  be  uniform  in  all  the  Dioceses ; 
must  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  Dioceses  and  subject  to  alteration  only  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

6.  That  notwithstanding  this  compact  by  the  Church,  in  its  parts,  made  to  secure 
uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  to  the  Church,  in  its  entirety,  the 
Dioceses  are  not  lost  or  merged  into  one  consolidated  organization,  but  are  reoognind 
in  the  compact  itself  as  the  true  sources  of  its  own  powers,  and  as  entitled  to  all  tbe 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  pertaining  to  primitive  Dioceses,  except  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  union,  or  aie 
denied  to  them,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  by  the  Constitutioa 
itself. 

6.  That  the  body,  thus  organized  under  said  Constitution,  having,  by  the  oonciir- 
rent  action  and  consent  of  the  Dioceses,  become  the  true,  legal  and  Conatitutional 
"Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  adherence  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  which,  constitutes  the  sole  test  of  the  member- 
ship and  ministry  thereof,  it  follows,  that  no  Diocese  can,  without  first  wUhdrmoikg 
from  this  ecelesicuiiecU  unttm,  rightfully  exercise  any  of  the  powers  pertaining  to  this 
Church,  which  are  conferred  upon  the  General  Convention  by  express  grant,  or  by 
plain  implication,  or  which  are  denied  to  the  Dioceses  or  to  the  Bishops  and  Coundli 
thereof,  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

*l.  That  in  view  of  the  sacred  obligations  upon  the  Dioceses,  arising  out  of  their 
concurrent  action,  in  forming  it,  and  implied  in  the  compact  itself,  and  of  the  peril  to 
the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion  involved,  nothing  eotUd  justify  wWukrawcU  firom 
said  ecclesiastical  union,  or,  the  taking  of  any  steps  to  that  end,  but^  the  uUima  ratio 
which  underlies  all  supreme  necessities  in  Church  and  State ;  and  which,  as  an 
inalienable,  reserved  right,  should  be  appealed  to  onlt  for  the  preservation  of  vital 
principles,  put  in  grave  and  imminent  peril,  by  the  power,  to  which  allegiance  ia  due 
under  the  compact  of  government 

June  6,  1877.  HUGH  W.  SHEPFBT. 

As  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  has  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
same  subject  to  report  next  year,  we  may  hope  •to  have  the  whole  qaes- 
tion  thoroughly  investigated. 


On  Holt  Ground  ;  or  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  By 
Edwin  Hodder.  New  York:  T.  Whittakkr,  2  Bible  House,  1878. 
pp.  333,  $1.50. 

A  new  book  of  travel  in  Palestine.  One  is  tempted  to  say,  surely  we 
have  enough.  And  yet  we  are  always  ready  for  another,  so  deep  is  the 
interest  we  take  in  ''the  Land  and  the  Book."     This  is  just  the  book  for 
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Sunday  School  or  Parish  Library.  The  author  tells  ^hat  he  has  seen  and 
how  he  feels,  without  any  attempt  at  fine  writing,  or  flippant  wit^  and 
with  no  exaggerated  sentimentality.  We  think  we  have  obtained  from 
him  a  better  idea  of  how  things  now  are  in  the  Holy  Land  than  from  some 
works  of  more  pretension.  While  the  author  is  fully  embued  with  a 
reverent  spirit,  very  far  removed  from  scepticism,  neither  is  he  willing 
to  swallow  all  the  superstitious  traditions  which  have  made  of  the  sacred 
places,  mere  shows.  But  he  is  a  believer  and  looks  out  for,  and  gives  us 
constantly,  facts  which  illustrate  the  Scriptures.     He  says  in  the  Preface: 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  describe  what  he  saw  and  did  in  Palestine,  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  he  would  describe  what  he  saw  and  did  in  anj  other  country ; 
narrating,  as  they  came,  the  scenes  which  called  forth  the  sigh,  or  the  tear,  or  the 
laugh,  or  the  joke,  or  the  flood  of  hallowed  memories. 

The  result  has  been  a  very  readable  book,  with  enough  quiet  humor  to 
relieve  the  more  grave  portions,  as  when  he  quotes  **  An  Irish  clergy- 
man of  our  party,''  as  saying,  *'The  most  convenient  place  inside  an 
Eastern  dwelling  is  the  roof ;"  or  gives  us  an  Arab's  description  of  the 
horse  he  had  selected  :  "Horse  no  good  I  You  have  your  breakfast,  you 
get  on  your  horse,  you  go  pit  pat,  pit  pat,  up  down,  up  down,  in  ten 
minutes  you  want  your  breakfast  once  more  I"  A  prophecy  which  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hodder  traveled  with  a  party  of  Mr.  Cook's  Eastern  tourists, 
about  forty-five  in  all ;  and  from  his  description,  it  would  seem  that  the 
arrangements  were  admirable. 

Edwin,  Frank  and  I,  were  appointed  to  a  bran  new  tent  marked,  "  No.  8,  T.  B. ;" 
it  was  made  of  strong  white  canvas,  lined  inside  with  a  pretty  figured  chintz,  and  on 
the  top  was  a  fly  covering  to  keep  the  place  cool.  The  furniture  was  simple,  but 
good,  consisting  of  three  iron  bedsteads  with  quilts  and  clean  blankets  and  linen,  a 
good  Turkey  carpet  spread  ov^r  the  floor,  a  table  with  washini^  bowls  and  jugs,  and 
coat  hooks  fastened  on  leather  and  strapped  round  the  tent  pole. 

On  reaching  their  destination  for  the  night  everything  was  found  ready: 
tents  pitched,  beds  mude,  camp  fires  burning,  *^and  a  sweet  aroma  of 
good  things  to  come  wafted  from  the  pots  and  caldrons."  A  very 
comfortable  sight  afler  a  weary  ride. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  from  the  more  serious  passages,  but  we 
think  no  one  can  read  this  book,  without  obtaining  new  ideas  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  narratives. 
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The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  C  Adami^ 
S.  T.  Z>.,  Rector  of  St,  Mary's  Churchy  New  York.  New  York  :  Charles 
F.  Roper,  1878. 

This  well  printed  book  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  give  a  chronological 
harmony  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  with  a  few  reflections  or  comments  bj 
the  author.  In  such  a  work  there  can  be  nothing  new,  and  in  view  of 
the  number  of  lives  of  our  Lord  which  have  lately  appeared,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  another  has  been  written. 

We  notice  that  the  author  does  not  believe  in  the  perpetual  virginitr  of 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord ;  we  do  not  think  the  reasons  he  assigns  an 
satisfactory,  but  we  quite  a^ree  with  him  in  the  opinion  he  expresses 
regarding  her.  While  the  Church  neither  invokes  her  intercession,  nor 
worships  her,  she  fulfils  the  Gospel  requirement  '*  to  call  her  Blessed  " 
by  two  great  yearly  festivals  in  her  honor.  For  those  who  desire  a  plain 
connected  history  of  our  Lora's  life,  unencumbered  by  speculations  or 
disquisitions  to  show  the  author*s  learning  and  puzzle  the  reader,  this 
work  will  be  useful. 


Saintly  Workers.     Mve  Lenten  Lectures  hy  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.  2)., 
F.  R.  S.      New  York  :     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1878.  pp.  207. 

The  subject  of  these  Lectures  is  one  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Farrar,  and  is  treated  with  great  discrimination  and  eloquence.  There 
are  ^yq  sermons  upon  ^'  the  lessons  we  may  learn  from  past  ideals  of 
holiness."  The  real  goodness  underlying  and  effected  by  the  lives  of 
these  men  is  admirably  delineated,  while  their  intellectual  errors  are  cjire- 
fully  pointed  out.  Under  the  heads  of  **The  Martyrs,  The  Hermits,  The 
Monks,  The  Early  Franciscans,  and  The  Missionaries,"  the  preacher  sets 
forth  examples  of  these  lessons,  needed  to  be  practised  in  all  ages,  viz.: 
''That  better  is  fearful  death  than  shameful  life ;  That  the  life  is  Diore 
than  meat ;  The  sacredness  of  poverty,  chaatity  and  obedience  ;  Contempt 
of  gold ;  Devotion  to  God's  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  flock." 
Bv  all  means  read  this  book. 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  tlie  same  book  from  Mac  Millax  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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SoMK   Difficulties   of   Belief.     Sermons  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmauth 
Share^  M.  A.     New  Yobk  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  pp.  308. 

There  are  sermons  and  there  are  sermons.  These  are  sermons  indeed, 
such  as  instruct  as  well  as  interest  and  arouse  the  feelings.  The  four 
on  Prayer,  are  most  excellent,  and  will  answer  the  objections  or  difficulties 
which  in  these  days  have  unsettled  so  many  minds.  We  have  been 
especially  pleased  with  that  on  * 'Varieties  of  Christian  Character."  The 
following  passage  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  writer's  clear  style,  and  is 
valuable  in  itself : 

There  has  been  a  terrible  tendency  to  magnify,  in  every  age,  some  one  ideal  of 
Christian  usefulness  and  beauty.    At  one  time  it  has  been  the  ascetic  and  again  solely 
the  active  life.     A.t  one  time  it  has  been  the  purely  contemplative,  and  again  the 
exclusively  intellectual.    This  has  done  much  to  rob  many  a  sweet  life  of  its  hope 
fulness;  to  create  in  others  an  almost  unconscious  hypocrisy. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  the  operation  of  the  Kternal  Spirit,  was  never  intended  to 
destroy  your  individuality.  Don't  try  to  become  a  feeble  imitation  of  another.  Don*t 
be  disappointed  because  your  witness  is  not  such  as  another's.  It  is  always,  if  your 
spiritual  nature  be  healthy,  just  what  is  best  suited  to  you. 

The  sermon  on  **God,  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  *'  is  well  worth 
the  perusal  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  tainted  with  the  materialistic 
teachings  of  the  day.     Take  the  following : 

Is  it  a  sdentifio  or  fair  method  for  those  who  repudiate  Theology,  to  do  so  on  a 
basis-  of  purely  physical  analysis  ?  Are  there  not  other  facts  in  life  and  in  the 
universe,  other  laws,  as  well  as  those  which  are  purely  material  ?  *  *  * 
Science  can  tell  us  much  about  the  actual  physical  world :  she  can  tell  us  nothing 
positively  nothing,  about  the  greater  thing — the  human  heart  and  soul.  «  «  « 
The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  has  done  what  science  never  has  done,  never  can  do 

relieved  the  miseries,  soothed  the  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  saved  them  from  their 

suffering  and  their  sin. 

Such  short  extracts  can  give  but  a  feeble  impression  of  the  value  of 
these  sermons,  so  eloquent,  so  suggestive.  We  hope  they  may  suffice  to 
cause  a  desire  to  read  the  whole. 


HuMAK  Life  and  its  Conditions.  Sermons  peached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  1876-1878,  with  Three  Ordination  Sermons^  by  R,W 
Churchy  M.  A.,  D.  C.  -L.,  Dean  of  St  PauVs.  London  :  Macmillan. 
AND  Co.     1878.  pp.  194.  $1.50. 

Sermons  like  these  are  valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature. 
They  require  and  will  repay   careful    study.     The   Second   Ordination 
79 
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Sermon,  on  "The  Twofold  Duty  of  the  Clergy,"  setting  forth  thear  re8p<w- 
sibilities  in  these  times  of  '^great  qaesticmings,"  to  both  the  **  Barbarian 
and  the  Greek,"  is  well  worth  the  study  of  those  who  preach  the  Gospel 
That  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  peruse  it  we  give  a  short  extract : 

"Know  as  mnch  as  you  can,"  should  be  our  firat  rule :  '^neyer,  as  far  as  you  cu 
help,  speak  a  word  beyond  what  you  do  know,"  should  go  with  it.  Whateivsr  is 
wrong,  irreligious,  unchristian,  meet  directly,  and  meet  it  because  it  u  wrong,  sad 
not  on  by-issues ;  but  where  it  is  a  question  of  supposed  consequences,  or  wben 
possible  inferences  or  applications  look  threatening,  or  when  some  complicsied 
debate  arises  of  which  the  bearings  and  range  are  not  easy  to  master,  it  is  both 
wisdom  and  it  is  faith  to  be  slow  to  speak. 


Warning  and  Teaching.  A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Ckristuun 
Year,  by  John  N.  Norton.  New  Yobk:  T.  Whittakkb.  1878. 
pp.  461.  $2.00. 

This  book  of  Sermons  certainly  presents  us  with  a  great  contrast  to 
those  we  have  noticed  above.  These  are  intended  for  the  use  of  Lay 
readers,  and  for  such  and  for  family  reading  may  be  nsefoL  Th^  modest 
confession  of  the  author  in  the  Preface  that  they  make  no  pretensions  to 
be  original  or  profound,  and  that  ^'  he  never  expected  they  would  bd 
prized  by  theologians,"  almost  disarms  the  critic.  We  must,  howevec; 
say  that  we  think  they  are  overloaded  with  anecdotes ;  illustrations  give 
life  and  variety  to  sermons,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  even  % 
good  thing. 


Thbisv  OB  AoNOSTiGiSM ■  An  Essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Belief  in  God. 
By  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland.  New  Yobk  :  Pott,  Young  &  Co. 
1878.  pp.  239.  75  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  ''Society  for  Promoting  Chnstian 
Knowledge."  The  alignment  is  based  upon  "the  method  of  Ck>n8cioii5- 
ness,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Logic."  The  reasoning  is  clear,  and 
the  book  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  ex 
istence  of  a  God  from  the  alleged  difficulty  of  demonstrating  it  by 
scientific  research,  or  abstract  reasoning. 
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HOME   INTELLIGENCE. 

GONSKCBATION    OF    BISHOPS. 

Three  Bishops  have  been  consecrated  daring  the  year  for  the  new 
Dioceses,  of  Qaincj  and  Springfield  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  new  Bishops  have  at  oar  reqaest 
been  carefallj  prepared  from  authentic  sources : 

Alexander  Bubgbss,  consecrated  Wednesday,  May  15th,  1878, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy,  State  of  Dlinois. 

Alexander  Burgess,  S.  T.  D.,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  October 
31st^  1819;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  1838;  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  1841 ;  was  made  Deacon  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  Nov.  3,  1842  ;  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Henshaw,  November 
1st,  1843.  Was  Minister  of  St  Stephen's,  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  from  1842 
to  1843  ;  Rector  of  St  Mark's,  Augusta,  Maine,  from  1843  to  1854 ;  of  St 
Lake's,  Portland,  Maine,  from  1854  to  1866 ;  of  St  John's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
from  1866  to  1869;  and  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  1869 
to  1878.  Received  the  degree  *of  S.  T.  D.  from  Brown  University  in 
1866;  was  elected  Bishop  of  Quincy  February  27,  1878.  He  was 
ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quincy.  in  Christ  Church,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  15,1878;  47  Standing  Committees  and  53  Bishops 
having  consented. 

At  his  consecration  Bishop  Smith  presided.  Bishop  Huntington 
preached  the  sermon  from  I  Cor.,  iv.  9,14,  15.  Bishops  Williams  and 
Paddock  presented.  Bishops  Clark  and  Littlejohn  assisted  in  the  service, 
and  all  united  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  About  eighty  clergymen  were 
present  in  surplices.    The  music  was  by  the  boy  choir. 

Since  his  consecration  Bishop  Burgess  has  made  a  visitation  of  his 
Diocese,  remaining  in  it  about  two  months,  and  confirming  in  about  fifteen 
churches,  and  presided  at  the  Annual  Convention  (the  1st  annual). 

On  Friday,  July  12th,  in  Grace  Church,  Galesburg  Diocese  of  Quincy, 
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he  held  his  first  ordination,  admitting  to  the  Diaconate  William  Porter 
Little,  a  candidate  for  Priest's  Orders,  graduate  of  Knox  Collie,  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Seminary. 

Geobge  Franklin  Seymour  was  consecrated  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day, 
June  11,  1878,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Bishop  Seymour's  parents  were  Isaac  N.  Seymour,  Esq.,  for  over  40 
years  an  officer  in  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  ElTin 
Belknap  Seymour.     He  was  born  January  4th,  1829,  at  547  Greenwich 
street,    New    York.      Educated   at  Columbia  College  Grammar  School 
under  Professors  Anthon  and  Drisler.     He  entered  Columbia  College  u 
a  Freshman  in  October,  1846.     He  became  head  of  his  class  at  tiie  fint 
examination,  and  kept  his  place  without  interruption  to  the  end,  graduating 
first,  and  receiving  the  highest  honors,  October  8th,  1850.     The  com- 
mencement was  held  on  that  occasion  in  the  church  on  Eighth  street  at 
the  head  of  Lafayette  Place,  New  York,  then  occupied  by  a  congregation 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks   was  Rector.     Young  Seymour  delivered 
the  Greek  Salutatory,  which  is  the  highest  honor  in  Columbia  College,  a 
poem  in  Iambic  trimeter. 

He  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  after  a  year's  interval, 
in  October,  1851,  and  had  for  his  classmates  Bishop  Brown,  DrSw  De 
Koven,  Hodges,  Richey  and  others.  He  graduated  in  June,  1854, 
and  his  ordination  at  his  request  was  postponed  by  Bishop  Wainwrigbt 
until  the  Ember  season  in  September.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Bishop 
was  very  ill,  and  soon  after  deceased.  Hence  his  ordination  was  again 
postponed  necessarily  until  a  new  Bishop  had  been  chosen  and  conse- 
crated. He  was  made  Deacon  by  Bishop  H.  Potter  in  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  Rector,  on 
Sunday,  December  17th,  1854,  the  same  day  of  the  week  and  month  as 
Archbishop  Parker's  consecration  in  1559. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  preached  the  sermon  from  Acts  xvi.  33,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Johnson  presented  the  candidate.  He  was  ordained 
Priest  by  Bishop  H.  Potter  in  Zion  Church,  Greenburgh,  Weetchester 
county.  New  York,  on  Sunday,  September  23, 1855.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McVickar  preached  the  sermon  from  St.  Matt.  v.  13,  and  presented  the 
candidate. 

He  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
June  11th,  1878,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  also  the  Tuesday 
in  Whitsun-week.     The  Right  Rev.    H.  C.    Lay,   Bishop  of  Easton, 
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preached  the  sermon  from  Acts  xL  24.  The  Right  Rey.  C.  T.  Qaintard, 
Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  E.  McLaren,  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  acted  as  presentors.  The  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  acted  as  consecrator  in  the  place  of 
the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith. 

Bishop  Potter  was  assisted  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  John  Chitty 
Harper,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Christ  Church*  New  Zealand,  and  Primate  of 
New  Zealand ;  the  Right  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.  D.,  formerly  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  to  Turkey;  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Odenheimer,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey ;  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.  D., 
LL  D.,  Bishop  of  Easton ;  Right  Rev.  C.  T.  Quintard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  of  Tennessee ;  Right  Rev.  Robert  Harper  Clarkson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Bishop  of  Nebraska ;  Right  Rev.  Henry  A.  Neely,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Maine ;  Right  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  ; 
and  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Edward  McLaren,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Illinois. 

The  attending  Presbyters  were  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Rector 
of  St  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  the  early  morning,  rain 
fell,  but  the  skies  cleared  before  the  service  began  at  11.  a.  m. 

Mr.  Seymour's  first  appointment  was  as  missionary  at  AnnandaUylhUchess 
Co,,  N.  Y.  He  entered  on  his  duties  Sunday,  January  7th,  1855.  He 
remained  at  Annandale  until  July  8th,  1861.  During  that  time,  under 
his  rectorship,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents  was  built,  and  when 
nearly  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy,  was  burnt,  December  27th, 
1858.  He  immediately  set  to  work  and  obtained  funds  for  re-building  it, 
and  the  Church,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  was  consecrated  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  February  2d,  1860.  He  founded  St  Stephen's  Col- 
lege; obtained  its  Charter,  and  was  its  first  Warden.  On  leaving  Annan- 
dale,  Dr  Seymour,  after  an  interval  of  less  than  three  months,  became 
rector  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Manhattan viUe,  N.  Y.  He  was  called  to 
Christ  Church,  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1862,  and 
accepted  the  call,  but  the  Vestry  of  St  Mary's  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  appealed  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  that  they  might  retain 
their  rector.  The  Bishop  decided  in  favor  of  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  and 
accordingly  Doctor  Seymour  entered  on  his  duties  as  rector  of  that 
Church,  in  October,  1862.  He  remained  there  only  one  year,  when  he 
went,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  his  Bishop  to  St  John's  Church,  Brooklyn. 
During  his  stay  in  Hudson,  he  baptized  twenty-five  adults  and  raised  $5,000 
for  a  chapel.  He  was  Rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Brooklyn,  from  October, 
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1863   to  Epiphanj,    1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  rectorship  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Bargees,  now  Bishop  of  Quincy. 

His  stay  in  Brooklyn  was  signalized  by  paying  off  the  floatnig  debt, 
over  $8,000,  and  raising  the  financial  condition  of  the  parish,  so  that  it 
could  pay  a  salary  of  full  $3,000  per  annum,  and  have  besides  a  surplus 
in  the  treasury.  Dr.  Seymour  left  St  John's  Church  in  conseqaeooe  of 
his  election  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  G^eral  Theological 
Seminary  in  June,  1865.  He  retained  his  rectorship  until  the  vestiy 
could  agree  upon  a  successor.  This  they  failed  to  do  until  more  than  a 
year  had  elapsed,  so  that  Bishop  Seymour  served  as  rector  of  St.  Joiio's 
for  more  than  fifteen  months  after  he  was  in  dischai^e  of  his  duties  tt 
Professor. 

His  career  as  Professor  has  been  marked  by  practical  reforms  in 
improying  the  Seminary  in  its  buildings  and  academic  arrangements. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  new  chapel  and  library,  recitation 
rooms  enlarged,  students'  rooms  rendered  light  and  airy  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  dormitories,  the  change  of  the  seminary  year  so  as  to  make  it 
harmonize  with  the  Ember  seasons  of  the  Church,  the  introduction  of 
distinguished  scholars  to  lecture  on  specified  subjects,  etc.  Dr.  Sey- 
mour was  elected  Bishop  of  Illinois  in  September,  1874,  but  the  House 
of  Deputies,  in  the  next  month,  refused  to  give  consent  to  his  consecra- 
tion. In  the  following  June  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  16,  elected  Dr.  Seymour  permanent 
Dean.  On  December  19,  1877,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Bishop  of 
the  new  Diocese  of  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  confirmed 
by  the  Standing  Committees  and  Bishops,  but  on  April  5th  he  declined. 
At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Springfield,  held  May  28th, 
1878,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  asking  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seymour 
to  reconsider  his  action  and  accept  Thus  a  second  tame  called  by  one 
voice  to  take  the  oflSce  of  Bishop  he  felt  that  God  was  clearly  speoldng 
to  him,  and  in  conscience  he  was  constrained  to  accede,  he  accordingly 
telegraphed  his  assent,  and  was  duly  consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  St 
Barnabas  by  ten  Bishops,  representing  the  East,  West,  North  and  South 
of  our  own  land,  and  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Primate  of  New 
Zealand.  Bishop  Seymour  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  The- 
ology from  Bacine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  Columbia  College,  the  day  after  his  consecration,  June 
12th,  1878,  at  the  annual  commencement  In  addition  to  the  posts 
which  he  accepted  and  filled,  the  Bishop  was  elected  assistant  minister 
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of  St  Stephen's  Ghorch,  Philadelphia;  oa  two  occasions  Rector  of  St 
James*  Church,  Chicago ;  and  Hector  of  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco^ 
California.  In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Seminary,  the  Bishop  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Seminary  as  Dean, 
and  of  his  department  as  professor  until  a  successor  can  he  appointed  and 
enter  upon  his  duties. 


DEPOSITION   OF   BISHOP    MO  COSKBT. 


The  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  assembled  nnder  Title  I.,  Canon  15,  §Xyi.  [3]  of  the  Digest, 
and  holding  sessions  in  Grace  Chapel,  New  York  City,  September  2d  and 
3d,  A.  D.,  1878,  have  instructed  the  undersigned  to  set  forth  and  publish 
to  the  Church  their  action  deposing  Samuel  Allen  McGoskry  from  the 
Holy  Ministry,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  in  said  Chapel 
on  the  third  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1878,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

WhereoBy  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  AUen  McOoskry,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Michigaii,  has,  in  a  communication  under  his  own  proper  hand,  bearing  date  May 
25th,  1878,  declared  that  he  does  resign  and  relinquish  his  office  as  a  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  has  requested  that  this 
resignation  and  relinquishment  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  Bishops  of  said  Church  ^*  at 
the  earliest  convenient  season,"  "  upon  such  length  and  manner  of  notice  aa  may  be 
thought  best  by  the  Presiding  Bishop ;  "  and,  whereas,  the  said  Bishop  has  abandoned 
his  Diocese  and  left  the  territory  of  the  United  States  while  grave  allegations  touch- 
ing his  moral  character  existed,  thereby  declining  to  promote  any  investigation  of 
the  allegations  aforesaid ';  and,  whereas,  no  action  of  the  said  Bishops  in  the  premises 
which  action  he  has  himself  invoked,  can  make  effective  his  voluntary  resignation, 
relinquishment  and  abandonment  of  his  said  office  except  by  his  deposition  from  the 
same; 

And,  whereas.  At  a  meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Bpisoo- 
pal  Church  in  the  United  States  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  same,  convened  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  September  3d,  1878,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  to  wit : 

Beaolvedj  That  the  said  Samuel  Allen  McCoskry  is  hereby  deposed  from  the  sacred 
ministry  and  from  all  the  offices  thereof,  and  that  the  Presiding  Bishop  is  hereby 
requested  and  authorized  to  pronounce  and  record  sentence  of  deposition,  and  to 
give  due  notice  thereof ; 

Now,  thereforcy  Be  it  known  that  on  this  third  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  I, 
Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith,  D.  D.,  by  Divine  permission  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kentucky,  and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  do,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  afore  recited,  declare  and  pronounce  the  said  Samuel  Allen 
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McCoskry  deposed  from  the  Holy  Ministry  and  from  ail  the  olfioes 
thereof. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Grfaost     Amen. 
(Signed)  BENJAMIN  BOSWORTH  SMITH, 

Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Presiding  Bishop. 
Attest: 

F.  D.  Huntington, 

Bishop  of  Central  New  York. 
Alexander  Bubqess, 
Bishop  of  Qnincy. 
W.  Tatlock, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Honse  of  Bishops. 
New  York,  Septemher  3rf,  1878. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Lambeth  Confebence. 

The  Lamheth  Conference  held  its  first  session  on  Tuesday,  Jaly  2d, 
1878,  aAer  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace.    One  hundred  Bishops  were  present  during  the  sessions. 

The  assembling  of  the  Bishops  in  such  numbers  in  London,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  different  societies  to  add  to  the  interest  of  their 
annual  gatherings.  Especially  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  was  very  largely  attended  by  our  own  Bishops,  and 
the  information  given  on  Mission  work  throughout  the  world  was  very 
valuable. 

On  the  afternoon  of  St.  Peter's  Day,  June  29,  a  meeting  of  welcome 
was  held  most  appropriately  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  presided 
over  by  the  Archbishop.  There  had  been  a  celebration  of  the  Holj 
Communion  at  11  a.  m.  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine's,  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  (A.  C.  Coxe). 

The  ninth  and  last  meeting  was  on  Friday,  July  26,  and  on  Saturday 
an  impressive  farewell  service  was  held  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  (Stephens),  being  the  preacher. 

The  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  private.     The  various  topics 
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proposed  were  first  discussed,  and  then  referred  to  committees,  whose 
reports  were  amended  and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  are  published  as 
the  conclasions  arrived  at. 

We  give  as  valuable  for  future  reference,  the  main  features  of  these 
reports  as  we  find  them  reported  in  the  English  papers. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

The  official  statement  gives  the  following  as  the  names  of  Bishops 
present: — 

The  Arckhishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  Armagh  and  Dublin. 

The  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Llandafif,  Ripon,  Norwich,  Bangor, 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Chester,  St.  Albans,  Hereford,  Peterborough, 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Oxford,  Manchester, 
Chichester,  St.  Asaph,  Ely,  St.  David's,  Truro,  Rochester,  Lichfield  and 
Sodor  and  Man. 

The  Bishops  of  Meath,  Down  and  Connor,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Derry, 
Cashel  and  Ossory. 

The  Bishops  of  Moray,  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
Brechin  and  Argyll. 

The  Bishops  of  Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Western 
New  York,  Nebraska,  Pittsburgh,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Long  Island, 
Albany,  Central  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Colorado. 

The  Bishops  of  Haiti  and  Shanghai. 

The  Bishops  of  Montreal,  Fredericton,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Huron, 
Toronto  and  Niagara. 

The  Bishops  of  Madras,  Colombo  and  Bombay. 

The  Bishops  of  Guiana,  Kingston,  Antigua,  Barbados  and  Nassau. 

The  Bishops  of  Sydney,  Adelaide  and  North  Queensland. 

The  Bishops  of  Christ  Church  and  Dunedin. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Bishops  of  Capetown,  St.  Helena,  Maritzburg,  Bloemfontein  and 
Pretoria. 

The  Bishops  of  Rupertsland,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  the 

Falkland  Islands. 
The  Bishop- Snffragans  of  Dover,  Guildford  and  Nottingham. 
Bishops  Perry,  M'Dougall,  Ryan  and  Piers  Claughton. 
80 
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LETTER 

To  the  &ithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  greeting. 

"  We,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Metropolitan  and  other  Bishops  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  one 
hundred  in  number,  all  ezercisiag  superinteadence  over  dioceses,  or  law- 
fully commissioned  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions  therein,  assembled, 
many  of  us  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1878,  under  the  presidency  of  the  most  rerefeod 
Archibald  Campbell,  by  Divine  Providence  Archbishop  of  Gaoterbozr, 
Primate  of  all  England ;  After  receiving,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  sud 
palace,  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood,  and  aha 
having  united  in  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  have  taken 
into  our  consideration  various  definite  questions  submitted  to  as  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  divers  parts  of  the  world. 

"We  have  made  these  questions  the  subject  of  serious  deliberation  for 
many  days,  and  we  now  commend  to  the  faithful  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  adopted." 

These  conclusions  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  reports  whic^  woe 
formally  adopted  by  the  Conference  from  which  we  extract  the  main 
features  : — 

On  the  Best  Mode  of  Maintaining  Union. 

In  considering  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  union  among  the  varioizs 
Churches  of  our  communion,  the  committee,  first  of  all,  recognize,  with 
deep  thankfulness  to  Almighty  Grod,  the  essential  and  evident  unity  is 
which  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in  visible  commnnioQ 
with  her  have  always  been  bound  together.'  United  under  one  Dirioe 
Head  in  the  fellowship  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ;  holding 
the  one  faith  revealed  in  Holy  Writ,  defined  in  the  Creeds,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Primitive  Church ;  receiving  the  same  canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to 

'The  Churches  thus  united  are,  at  this  time,  the  Ohurch  of  England,  and  tbe 
Churches  planted  by  her  in  India,  the  colonies,  and  elsewhere,  most  of  wfaki 
Churches  are  associated  into  distinct  provinces — (There  are  six  provincea,  yvLj— 
IndiOj  with  six  dioceses;  Canada^  with  nine  dioceses;  Bupertslandy  with  fciff 
dioceses ;  South  Africa^  with  eight  dioceses ;  AtutralitL^  with  twelve  diocesea ;  ikt 
Zealand,  with  seven  dioceses ;  and  there  are  twenty  dioceses  not  yet  associated  is 
provinces.) — tbe  Churcli  of  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Proiestaat 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  its  missionary  branches,  and 
the  Church  in  Haiti.  Among  the  external  evidences  of  the  unity  of  these  Ohurdiea 
none  is  more  significant  than  that  which  frequently  occurs — the  uniting  of  Bishops 
of  different  Churches,  e,  g.^  of  English,  Scottish  and  American  Bishops  in  that  m06t 
important  function,  by  which  the  Episcopal  succession  is  continued.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  also,  the  Church  in  Scotland  has  consecrated  a  Bishop  in  behalf  ctf 
the  Church  of  England,  when  difficulties  have  impeded  the  consecration  in  England. 
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salvation ; — these  Chnrches  teach  the  same  Word  of  God,  partake  of  the 
same  divinely  ordained  Sacraments,  through  the  ministry  of  the  same 
Apostolic  orders,  and  worship  one  God  and  Father  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  same  Holy  and  Divine  Spirit,  Who  is  given  to  those 
that  believe,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  Church  order  which,  your  committee 
consider,  ought  to  be  distinctly  recognized  and  set  forth  as  of  great 
importance  for  the  maintenance  of  union  among  the  Churches  of  our 
communion. 

(I.)  First,  that  the  duly  certified  action  of  every  national  or  particular 
Church,  and  of  each  ecclesiastical  province  (or  diocese  not  included  in  a 
province),  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discipline,  should  be  respected  by 
all  the  other  (churches,  and  by  their  individual  members. 

(2  )  Secondly,  that  when  a  diocese,  or  territorial  sphere  of  administra- 
tion, htis  been  constituted  by  the  authority  of  any  Church  or  province  of 
this  communion  within  its  own  limits,  no  Bishop  or  other  clergymen  of  any 
other  Church  should  exercise  his  functions  within  that  diocese  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  thereof. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  that  no  Bishop  should  authorize  to  officiate}  in  his  diocese 
a  clergyman  coming  from  another  Church  or  province,  unless  such  clergy- 
man present  letters  testimonial,  countersigned  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  from  which  he  comes ;  such  letters  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  form  adopted  by  such  Church  or  province  in  the  case  of  the  transfer 
of  a  clergyman  from  one  diocese  to  another. 

Your  committee,  believing  that,  next  to  oneness  in  "the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,"  communion  in  worship  is  the  link  which  most  firmly 
binds  together  bodies  of  Christian  men,  and  remembering  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  retained  as  it  is,  with  some  modifications,  by  all  our 
Churches,  has  been  one  principal  bond  of  union  among  them,  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  snch  communion  in  worship  may  be  endan- 
gered by  excessive  diversities  of  ritual.  They  believe  that  the  internal 
unity  of  the  several  Churches  will  help  greatly  to  the  union  of  these  one 
with  another.  And,  while  they  consider  that  such  large  elasticity  in  the 
forms  of  worship  is  desirable,  as  will  give  wide  scope  to  all  legitimate 
expressions  of  devotional  feeling,  they  would  appeal,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  Apostolic  precept  that  ^'  that  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,"  and 
to  the  Catholic  principle  that  order  and  obedience,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  preferences  and  tastes,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
unity,  and  are  even  essential  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  the 
Faith. 

They  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  Churchmen  of  all  views,  however  varying,  will  recognize  the  duty  of 
submitting  themselves,  for  conscience'  sake,  in  matters  ritual  and  ceremo- 
nial to  the  authoritative  judgments  of  that  particular  or  national  Church 
in  which  by  God's  Providence  they  may  be  placed ;  and  that  they  will 
abstain  from  all  that  tends  to  estrangement  or  irritation,  and  will  rather 
daily  and  fervently  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  every  member 
of  the  Church  to  "think  and  do  always  such  things  as  be  rightful,"  and 
that  He  may  unite  us  all  in  that  brotherly  charity  which  is  '*the  very  bond 
of  peace  and  of  all  virtues." 
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On  Voluntary  Boards  of  Arbitration. 

Your  committee  having  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  question, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
since  1867,  when  a  report  hearing  upon  this  suhject  was  prepared  hy  a 
committee  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  that  year,  would  make  the 
following  general  recommendations : — 

I.  (a)  Every  ecclesiastical  province  which  has  constituted  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline  over  its  clergy  a  tribunal  for  receiving  appeals  from 
its  diocesan  courts  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  own  decisioas  in  the 
exercise  of  such  discipline;  and  your  committee  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  there  should  be  any  one  central  tribunal  of  appeal  from 
such  provincial  tribunals.^ 

On  the  Relation  to  Each  Other  of  Missionary  Bishops  and  of  Missioiuuies. 

It  is  expedient  that  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
native  congregations  in  heathen  countries,  should  be  framed ;  that  the 
principles  embodied  m  such  books  should  be  identical  with  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  that  the  deviations  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  point  of  form  should  only  be  such  as  are 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  particular  Churches. 

In  the  case  of  heathen  countries  not  under  English  or  American  rule, 
any  such  book  should  be  approved  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Bishop  or 
Bishops  under  whose  authority  the  book  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  of 
certain  clergymen,  not  less  than  three  where  possible,  from  the  diocese  or 
dioceses,  or  district,  and  should  then  be  communicated  by  such  Bishop  or 
Bishops  or  by  the  Metropolitan  of  the  province  to  which  any  such  Bishop 
belongs,  to  a  board  in  England,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Bishops  of  London,  the  Primus  of  the  Episcopal  Cfanrcfa 
in  Scotland,  together  with  two  Bishops  and  four  clergymen  selected  br 
them,  and  also  to  a  board  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

No  such  book  should  be  held  to  have  been  authorized  for  use  ia  public 
worship,  unless  it  have  received  the  sanction  of  these  two  boards. 

In  cases  where  two  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  are  minister- 
ing in  the  same  country,  as  in  China,  Japan  and  Western  Africa  at  the 
present  time,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances each  Bishop  should  have  control  of  his  own  clergy,  and  their 
converts  and  congregations. 

In  countries  not  under  English  or  American  rule,  the  English  or 
American  Church  would  not  ordinarily  undertake  to  establish  dioceses 
with  strictly  defined  territorial  limits ;  although  either  Church  might  indi- 
cate the  district  in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  missionary  Bishop 
should  laboi. 

Bishops  in  the  same  country  should  take  care  not  to  interfere  in  aiij 
manner  with  the  congregations  or  converts  of  each  other. 

It  is  most  undesirable  that  either  Church  should  for  the  future  send  a 


'  The  remainder  of  this  report  is  omitted  for  want  of  space.     It  is  uot  applicable  lo 
the  Ohurch  in  this  country. 
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Bishop  or  missionaries  to  a  town  or  district  already  occupied  by  a  Bishop 
of  another  branch  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

As  regards  the  licensing  of  the  clergy,  it  is  admitted  generally  that 
every  missionary  clergyman,  whether  appointed  by  a  society  or  otherwise, 
should  receive  the  license  of  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to  labor ; 
but  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in  case  of  refusal  to  give  a 
license  to  a  clergyman,  the  Bishop  should,  if  the  clergyman  desire  it, 
state  the  reason  of  his  refusal,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Metropolitan, 
who  should  have  power  to  decide  upon  their  sufficiency ;  such  reasons 
should  also  be  accessible  to  the  person  whose  license  is  in  question. 
Where  there  is  no  Metropolitan,  the  reasons  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  should  decide  in  like  manner. 

As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  a  license,  your  committee  find  that  in 
some  provmces  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  revocation  has  been  fixed  by 
canon,  and  the  jurisdiction  thus  created  has  been  established  by  consent 
For  these  places  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  recommendations. 
Where  no  such  jurisdiction  exists,  your  committee  recommend  that  the 
Bishop  should  in  no  case  proceed  to  the  revocation  of  a  clergyman's 
license  without  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  cause  against  it, 
and  that  if  the  Bishop  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  revoke  the  license,  he 
should,  if  the  clergyman  desires  it,  state  the  reasons  for  his  decision  to 
such  clergyman,  and  also  to  the  Metropolitan,  who  should  have  power  to 
sanction  or  disallow  the  revocation.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  Metro- 
politan, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  regarded  as  the  Metro- 
politan for  this  purpose.  No  such  revocation  should  take  place,  except 
for  grave  ecclesiastical  offences. 

The  Bishop  would  probably  find  it  desirable,  where  the  clergyman  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  great  missionary  societies,  to  communicate 
with  the  society  or  its  local  representatives  before  taking  steps  for  revo- 
cation of  a  license. 

With  regard  to  lay  agents,  your  committee  consider  it  desirable  that 
such  as  are  employed  in  more  important  spiritual  functions  should  have 
the  license  or  other  express  sanction  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  that  other  lay- 
men employed  in  missionary  work  should  be  considered  to  have  the 
implied  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  and  should  not  continue  to  be  so  employed 
if  the  Bishop  sees  fit,  for  a  grave  reason,  to  forbid  them. 

The  authoriiy  of  the  Bishop  in  appointing  places  for  public  worship 
has  been  always  admitted  in  the  Church.  Every  place  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  is  regularly  celebrated  should  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop. 

Ang^lican  Chaplaincies  on  the  Continent. 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Anglican  congregations,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  should  be  distinctly  urged  not  to  admit  the 
stated  ministrations  of  any  clergyman  without  the  written  license  or  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  communion  who  is  duly  author- 
ized to  grant  it ;  and  that  the  occasional  assistance  of  strangers  should 
not  be  invited  or  permitted  without  some  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
ordination  and  character  as  clergymen. 

That  it  is  desirable,  as  a  general  rule,  that  two  chapels  shall  not  be 
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established  where  one  is  sufficient  for  the  members  of  both  Charches, 
American  and  English ;  also  that  where  there  is  only  one  church  or 
chapel  the  members  of  both  Churches  should  be  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee, if  any. 

That  your  committee,  having  carefully  considered  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  by  foar 
priests  and  certain  other  members  of  "the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,"  praying  for  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop, 
cannot  but  express  their  hearty  sympathy '  with  the  memorialists  in  the 
difficulties  of  their  position ;  and,  having  heard  a  statement  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Episcopate  to  Mexico  by,  the  American 
Church,  they  venture  to  suggest  that,  when  a  Bishop  shall  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  American  Church  for  Mexico,  he  might  be  induced  to 
visit  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  render  such  assistance,  at  this  stage  of  the 
movement,  as  may  seem  to  him  practicable  and  advisable. 

The  Old  Catholics. 

The  fact  that  a  solemn  protest  is  raised  in  so  many  Churches  and 
Christian  communities  throughout  the  world  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  against  the  novel  doctrines  promulgated  by  its 
authority,  is  a  subject  for  thankfulness  to  Almighty  Qod.  All  sympathj 
is  due  from  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Churches  and  individuals  protest- 
ing against  these  errors,  and  laboring,  it  may  be,  under  special  difficulties 
from  the  assaults  of  unbelief  as  well  as  from  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

We  acknowledge  but  one  Mediator  between  Q-od  and  men — the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  forever.  We  reject,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  and  to  Catholic  truth,  any  doctrine  which  would 
set  up  other  mediators  in  His  place,  or  which  would  take  away  from  the 
Divine  Majesty  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  which  dwelleth  in  Him, 
and  which  gave  au  infinite  value  to  the  spotless  Sacrifice  which  he  offered, 
once  for  all,  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  warn  the  faithful  that  the  act  done  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the  year  1870 — whereby  he 
asserted  a  supremacy  over  all  men  in  matters  both  of  faith  aud  morals,  on 
the  ground  of  an  assumed  infallibility — was  an  invasion  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  reformed  itself  are 
well-known.     We  proclaim  the  sufficiency  and   supremacy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  and  commend  to  our  people  the 
dilligent  study  of  the  same.     We  confess  our  faith   in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  Creeds.     We   retain   the   Apostolic   order   of  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons.     We  assert  the  just  liberties  of  particular  or  national 
Churches.     We  provide  our  people,  in  their  own  tongue,  with  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  offices  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  and  most  ancient  types  of  Christian   laitb  and 
worship.     These  documents  are  before  the  ^orld,  and  can  be  known  and 
road  of  all  men.     We  gladly  welcome  every   effort    for   reform  on  the 
model  of  the  primitive  Church.     We  do  not  demand  a  rigid  uniformity  ; 
we  deprecate  needless  divisions ;  but  to  those  who  are  drawn  to  us  in  the 
endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  error  and  superstition  we 
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are  ready  to  offer  all  help,  and  such  privileges  as  may  be  acceptable  to 
them,  and  are  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  own  principles  as 
enunciated  in  our  formularies. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  questions  of  the  class  now  submitted 
to  them  be  dealt  with  in  this  spirit.  For  the  consideration,  however,  of 
any  definite  cases  in  which  advice  and  assistance  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  sought,  your  committee  recommend  that  the  Archbishops  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Primus  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Bishop  superintending  the 
congregations  of  the  same  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  together  with  such  other  Bishops  as  they  may  associate 
with  themselves,  be  requested  to  provide  upon  such  cases  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

West  Indian  Dioceses. 


Your  coQimittee  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  on  learning  that  a 
Church  in  connection  with  the  Anglican  communion  has  been  planted  in 
the  island  of  Haiti ;  that  a  Bishop  has  been  consecrated  thereto  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  that  successful 
efforts  are  being  made  fur  the  training  up  of  a  native  ministry ;  and  your 
committee  trusts  that  God  s  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  Bishop,  priests 
aad  deacons,  and  aJl  other  members  of  this  Church. 

Marriage  Laws. 

With  regard  to  those  questions  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  marriage, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  them,  your  committee,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  difficulties  in  which  various  branches  of  the  Church  have 
been  placed  by  the  action  of  local  legislatures,  are  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  by  each  branch  of  the  Church,  according  to  its  own  dis- 
cretion, to  maintain  the  sanctity  ot  marriage,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  hitherto 
received  the  same. 

Missionary  Boards  of  Reference. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  submitted  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Missions,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Reference,  to  advise  upon  questions  brought  before  it 
either  by  diocesan  or  missionary  bishops  or  by  missionary  societies.  Your 
committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  details  of  the  formation  and 
constitution  of  such  board  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Archbishops  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Primus  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  Bishop  superintending 
the  congregations  of  the  same  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  such 
other  Bishops  as  they  may  associate  with  themselves,  who  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  authorities  of  the  various  Colonial  Churches,  and  with  the 
existing  missionary  organizations  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
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Ritualism  and  Confession. 

Considering  unhappy  disputes  on  questions  of  ritual,  whereby  divers 
congregations  in  the  Church  of  England  and  elsewhere  have  been  seriously 
disquieted,  your  committee  desire  to  affirm  the  principle  that  no  alteration 
from  long  accustomed  ritual  should  be  made  contrary  to  the  admonition 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Further,  having  in  view  certain  novel  practices  and  teachings  on  the 
subject  of  confession,  your  committee  desire  to  affirm  that  in  the  matter  of 
confession  the  Churches  in  the  Anglican  communion  hold  fast  those  princi- 
ples which  are  set  forth  in  the  Holj*^  Scriptures,  which  were  professed  by  the 
primitive  Church,  and  which  were  re-affirmed  at  the  English  Reformation ; 
and  it  is  their  deliberate  opinion  that  no  minister  of  the  Church  is  author- 
ized to  require  from  those  who  may  resort  to  him  to  open  their  grie^  a 
particular  or  detailed  enumeration  of  all  their  sins ;  or  to  require  private 
confession  previous  to  receiving  the  Holy  Communion ;  or  to  enjoin  or 
even  encourage  the  practice  of  habitual  confession  to  a  priest ;  or  to 
teach  that  such  practice  of  habitual  confession,  or  the  being  subject  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  direction  of  a  priest  is  a  condition  of  attaining 
to  the  highest  spiritual  life.  At  the  same  time  your  committee  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  desiring  to  limit  in  any  way  the  provision  made  in  the 
Boole  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  relief  of  troubled  consciences. 


The  Old  Catholic  Movement. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  presided  over  a  Conference  of  those  inter 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  on  Wednesday, 
July  31.      Upwards  of  twenty   Bishops  were  present.      After  short 
addresses  by  the  president  and   the  Bishop  of  Western   New  York, 
Bishop  Herzog,  who,  on  rising    was  loudly  cheered,  gave  a  long  account 
(speaking  in   French)   of   the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Switzerland. 
There  were  ninety  thousand  members  and  seventy-five  clexgymen,  and 
in  the  very  short   time  since  his  consecration  he  had  confirmed  four 
thousand  young  people.     Compulsory  confession  had  been  abandoned, 
and  it  was  open  to  each  parish  to  say  whether  they  would  receive  the 
communion  in   one  or   two  kinds.     A  public  form  of  confession  and 
absolution  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  bad 
been  provided.     They  had  every  liberty   of  worship,  and  public  feeling 
was  with   them ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  English  Church   had  been 
highly  valued  as  showing  that  they  were  not  isolated,  and  that  they  held 
the  Catholic  faith  in  its  integrity.     On  a  marriage  of  Old  Catholics,  the 
Bible  was  given  them  with  a  space  to  fill  up  births  and  other  family 
events  of  interest 


